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TO THE MARTYRED HERO 

A Christina Albers. 

Ring forth, ye bells, ring forth a country’s woe 
The ‘Mother’ weeps over her holy son. 

Her children pray around an empty throne 
Around a bier which holds a silent form, 

A body, whence a golden soul has fled'. 

Oh weep, ye stars, ring forth a nation’s tears. 
Ring forth o’er all the lands and oceans wide ! 
Let all the peoples of this rolling globe 
Share the deep sorrow, share the tears of blood 
Of mother Bharatvarsha in her woe. 

Ye tow’ring mountains of the northern height 
Lower your snow-crowned heads in hoary woe 
Shed forth your crystal tears to blend with theirs, 
•Tby stricken children’s in their agony. 
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Ye sacred waters flowing to the main 
Send forth the soulfvJ murmur of your waves 
In flowing sorrow with the Mother’s tears. 


But hark, what speaks the tow ’ring mountain heart, 
What whisper back the streams’ sin-laden floods ? 
“Peace, peace, my children in your agony 
For He who died left you a golden trail 
He is not dead, His mighty soul has joined. 

That glorious throng of saints, who ever guide 
TTie destinies of a sin-ridden world’’. 


Then ring ye forth, ye bells of love and hope. 
Of strong endeavour and of healing grace, 

Of solace to the ‘Mother’s sighing heart. 

Of strength unto Her children’s sobbing tears. 


Follow His mandate, walk the golden trail 
His footsteps left upon the sands of time, 
And let the country feel the master’s hand 
To fill with firm endeavour their strong veins. 


Arise ye youths, ye maidens far and wide. 

Ye men of vigour and of hoary age. 

Join your strong hands in one great task of love. 
Make your hearts worthy of the Martyr’s blood. 


Then ring ye forth, ye bells of peace and grace. 
Of Brotherhood, of Labour in one cause. 

The soil is ready, watered with the tears. 
Your mart3nred son shed in a holy cause. 

Join your strong hands, ye heroes of the land, 
And let Bharata grow in golden Light, 

Sow ye the seed and He will bless your toil, ' 



HOMAGE TO MAHATMA GANDHI 

Dr. Kalidas Nag, M.A., D.Litt. (Paris) 


In paying our respectful homage to the hallowed memory of 
Mahatma Gandhi, we remember that, within two years of his return 
from South Africa, he came into personal contact with our revered 
leader, the Ven’ble Sri Devamitta Dhammapala, both appearing 
on the platform of the Social Service Conference held in Calcutta 
in 1917. Ven’ble Dhammapala had just then acquired a plot of 
land on the College Square on which the present Dharmarajika 
Vihara was erected and consecrated in 1920. At the very peak of 
his political career, during the Non-Co-operation Movement, 
Mahatmaji ever emphasised the need of regulating our entire 
national conduct according to his creed of Ahimsa which is also 
the fundamental faith of Buddhists all over the world. Ven. 
Dhammapala knew that although Mahatmaji called himself a 
Hindu, yet his Hinduism based on Ahimsa, was the Hinduism 
inspired by Universal Buddhism. So we find that as soon as 
Mahatmaji regained his health after the serious operation of 1924, 
he was invited to deliver an address before the memorable Vaisakha 
Celebration of the Calcutta Maha Bodhi Society in 1925. We have 
the privilege of reprinting that inspiring address of Mahatmaji from 
our Journal (June 1925). Soon after Venerable Dhammapala left 
for Europe and founded the Maha Bodhi Centre of London where 
Gandhiji as “a young lad of eigheen”, as he recounted in his 
Vaisakha address, read in 1 890 for the first time the ‘ ‘Light of Asia’ ’ 
of Sir Edwin Arnold”, (a friend of Ven. Dhammapala), whom 
Gandhiji came to know personally. When the Buddhagaya Temple 
Act, 1935, was being introduced, many prominent Indians and 
Europeans, Dinabandhu C. F. Andrews among them, strongly 
supported the claim of the Buddhists on that historical temple. 
When Mahatmaji was approached for his opinion, although he 
could not do anything definite due to the difficult political situation 
(as evidenced! by his letter reproduced below), Mahatmaji placed 
the Maha Bodhi Society under a deep debt of gratitude by the 
resolution at the Belgaum Congress and by cleeurly recording his 
opinion in his “Harijan”. 

“There is no doubt that the possession of the temple 

SHOULD VEST IN THE BUDDHISTS We SHOULD TAKE PRIDE 

IN HELPING THE RESTORATION OF THE TEMPLE TO THE RIGHTFUL 

trustees”. 
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Another touching link between Mahatma) i and the Maha 
Bndhi Society is the fact that he not only visited Ceylon, the birth 
place of Ven. Dhammapala, but he went through the length and 
breadth of “Golden Lanka”, inspiring her sons and daughters to be 
the worthy descendants of Lord Buddha so that mother India and 
Ceylon could stand ever spiritually united in the service of 
humanity. 

In his address to the Vidyodaya College and other institutions 
of Ceylon Mahatma) i referred to his participation in the Vaisakha 
festival of the Calcutta Maha Bodhi Society : — 

“1 spoke openly at the Calcutta Vaisakha meeting that 1 got 
great inspiration from Tathagata’s life. Anagarika Dhammapala 
presided over that meeting. He felt so deeply for the lack of 
sympathy of the public, for the great cause he (Dhammapala) 
took upon his shoulders, that Dhammapala shed tears in anguish. 
1 gave him a friendly rebuke for shedding tears. I affirmed in 
that Vaisakha meeting that even if Buddhism had outwardly gone 
out of India, yet Lord Buddha’s life and teachings could never 
vanish from Bharatavarsha. I never changed that opinion. . . . 
It is my firm faith that Buddha’s essential teachings are indispens- 
able elements of Hinduism. Present-day Hindus can never do 
away with the reforms introduced into Hinduism by Lord Buddha. 
His supreme sacrifice, his grand renunciation, and unstinted purity, 
have left indelible marks on Hinduism which must remain 
eternally grateful to that Great Teacher.” (November, 1927). 

Mahatma)i’s Ceylon tour as faithfully recorded by Mahadev 
Desai, inaugurated a new chapter in Indo-Ceylonese relations. 
Very naturally, therefore, our national Governor Sri Ra)a- 
gopalachcuri referred to the immersion of the ashes of Mahatma) i 
in Ceylon waters while, here in India, the Independence of Ceylon 
was celebrated under the auspices of the Maha Bodhi Society. 
Mother India’s self-immolation was the price of daughter Lanka’s 
liberation. So with our heart, full of gratitude and reverence, we 
bow to the immortal Mahatma) i and offer our humble services, in 
this crisis of world civilisation, to the propagation of Ahimsa 
which was the very breath of his life. 



Yeravda Central Prison^ 
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Managing Editor, 'Maha Bodhi 
Holy Isipatana, Sarnath, 
BenareS' 



MAHATMA GANDHI ON BUDDHISM 


Mahatma Gandhi in addressing the 
gathering said : 

Friends, it is now my pleasant duty 
to perform this service. I shall not 
say anything of these proceedings. 
Dr. Dharmapala has added a pathetic 
touch to this service and he has laid 
on my shoulders a burden which I 
consider I am ill fitted to carry. I hesi- 
tated last year when !Mr. Natarajan 
drew me out of my convalescent bed 
and asked me to preside at the anni- 
versay last year, but I could not 
resist Mr. Natarajan, for I have very 
great and deep affection for him. I 
know that from that time I would be 
perhaps called upon to take part at 
such functions somewhere in India 
from year to year. And so it hap- 
I^encd even when I came to Calcutta. 
It is a very strange thing that al- 
most all the professors of great re- 
ligions of the world claim me as their 
own. The Jains mistake me for a 
Jain. Scores of Buddhist friends 
have taken me for a Buddhist. 
Hundreds of Christian friends still 
consider that I am a Christian and 
some Christian friends do not even 
hesitate to ascribe by implications 
cowardice to me and say of me : '‘We 
know, you are a Christian but you 
are afraid to own it, why don’t you 
come forward boldly and say you be- 
lieve in Jesus and his salvation?” 
Many Mussalraan friends consider 
that although I do not call myself a 
Mussahnan, to all intents and pur- 


poses I am one of them, and some 
Mussalman friends consider that I 
am on the road to it very near but 
still fall .short of it. All this is ex- 
tremely flattering to me and I take 
it as a mark of their affection and 
their esteem. For me, however, I 
regard mj^self as one of the humblest 
of Hindus but the deeper I .study 
Hinduism the stronger becomes the 
belief in me that Hinduism is as 
broad as the Universe and it takes in 
its fold all that is good in the world. 
And so I find that witli Mu.ssalmans 
I can api)reciate the beauties of Islam 
and sing its praises. And so simul- 
taneously with the professors of otheT 
religions and still something within 
me tells me tliat for all that deej) 
veneration I show to these several re- 
ligions I am all the more a Hindu 
none the less for it. 

Hinduism and Buddhism 
Nearly 40 or to be more exact 38 
years ago I went to England as a lali 
and the first religious book that was 
placed into my hands was the “Eight 
of Asia.” I had read nothing of any 
religion in the ^vorld, nothing there- 
fore of Hinduism. I knew of Hindu- 
ism, what my parents taught me, not 
directly but indirectly, that is by 
their practice, and I knew a little 
more of it from a Brahmin to whom 
they sent me in order to learn Ram 
Rakhsya. That was the stock with 
which I sailed for England. So, 
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when I found myself in possession of 
the '‘lyight of Asia**, I devoured it. 

From page to page I went. I was 
really an indifferent reader of litera- 
ture but I could not resist the temp- 
tation that each page afforded to me 
and I closed the book with deep vene- 
ration for the expanding or teaching 
which has been so beautifully ex- 
pressed by Sir Edwin Arnold. I read 
the book again when I had com- 
menced the practice of my profession 
in South Africa. At that time I had 
read something of the other great re- 
ligions of the world but the second 
study of that book did not diminish 
my veneration. Beyond that, I have 
practically no acquaintance with 
Buddhism. I read some more litera- 
ture in the Yerwada Jail but I knew 
that the reason why I am called 
upon to preside at such functions 
whether they were in connection with 
Buddha or Mahabir or even with 
Jesus Christ is that I endeavour to 
follow to the best of my ability such 
of these master teachings as my 
limited understanding enables me to 
appreciate. Many friends consider 
tljat I am expressing in my own life 
the teachings of Buddha. I accept 
their testimony and I am free to con- 
fess that I am trying my level best 
to follow these teachings. Unlike 
Buddhistic professors and unlike also 
many Hindu students — I was going 
to say Philosophers — I draw no dis- 
tinction between the essential teach- 
ings of Hinduism and Buddhism.. In 
my opinion, Buddha lived Hinduism 
in his own life. He was no doubt a 
reformer of his terrible time, that is 
say, he w3s a reformer deeply in 


earnest and counted no cause of great 
pain for achieving the reform which 
he thought was indispensable for his 
own growth and for the uplift of the 
body. If historical records are cor- 
rect the blind Brahmins of that period 
rejected his reform because they were 
selfish. But the masses were not 
philosophers who whiled away their 
lime in philosophising. They ‘were 
philosophers in action, thc}^ had ro- 
bust common sense and so they 
brushed aside the boast in the 
Brahmins, that is to say, selfishness 
and they had no hesitation in recog- 
nising in Buddha the true exponent 
of their own faith. And so being 
myself also one of the masses living 
in their midst I found that Buddhism 
is nothing but Hinduism reduced to 
practice in terms of the masses. And 
therefore sometimes the learned men 
are not satisfied with the incredible 
simple teachings of Buddha. They 
go to it for the satisfaction of their 
intellect and they are disappointed. 
Religion is pre-eminently a matter of 
the heart and a man who approaches 
it with intellectual pride is doomed to 
disappointment. 

Buddha not a Atheist 

I make bold to say that Buddha 
was not an atheist. God refuses to 
sec any person, any devotee who goes 
in with his pride. He believes not 
ill men rubbing their noses on the 
ground, he wants not to see the 
marks on the noses and some of you 
may not know that many Mussal- 
mans really carry these marks on their 
foreheads as they lie prostrate in their 
mosques, rub their foreheads day 
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after day so that they have got the 
scar on their forehead about the cir- 
cumference of a rupee, sometimes, 
even larger. God does not want the 
marks. He sees through and 
through. A man may cut his nose 
and rub it on the ground but God 
will not recognise him who will turn 
his back upon a man with pointed 
nose if his heart is not bruised and 
bl(#od docs not flow freely from his 
heart. lie recognises that as his 
own. And as the masses not know- 
ing what pride is, approach him in all 
humility'' and become the si)lcndid 
philosophers in action and we can 
freely follow them. That, in my 
opinion, is the essential teaching of 
Buddhism. It is i>re-eminently a re- 
ligion of the masses. I do not des- 
pair. I do not for one moment con- 
sider that Buddhism has been 
banished from India. Kvery essen- 
tial characteristic of Buddhism I see, 
is being translated into action in 
India much more perhaps than in 
China, Ceylon and Japan, which 
nominally profess Buddhism. I make 
l)old to SAV that we in India tran- 
slate Buddhism into action far more 
and far better than our Burmese 
friends do. It is impossible to banish 
Buddha. You cannot deprive Him 
of His birth in India. In His own 
life, He made out for Himself an 
imperishable name. He lives today in 
the lives of millions of human beings. 
What does it matter whether we go 
to a little temple and worship His 
image or whether we even take His 
name. My Hinduism teaches me that 
if my heart is pure I may mispro- 
nounce the name of Rama as Mara 
still I can speak it with as much 
force as, nay, even more than the 
learned Brahmins. So, I say to Dr. 
Dharmapala what does it matter whe- 
ther he can count upon the support 
of so many men or whether a lady 
from Honolulu contributes a huge 
suni or not, Buddha ha.s taught us, 


in my humble opinion,* that it is not 
necessary for millions to associate 
themselves with one man who seeks 
for truth. 

Thij Greatost of Ti$achers 

'‘Let each one say for himself how 
much of the message of mercy and 
piety that Buddha came to deliver we 
have translated into our own lives 
and in so much as we have translated 
that message in our own lives are 
we lit to pay our homage to that 
great Lord, blaster and Teacher of 
mankind. vSo long as the world lasts, 
I have not a shadow of doubt that 
He will rank among the greatest of 
teachers of mankind. The thought 
that Buddha gave about 2500 years 
ago will never vanish — thoughts have 
also a mark though going at snaiBs 
space. It is still germinating though 
we may find that Buddhism like every 
other religion at the present moment 
is really decadent. I am optimistic 
enough to feel that our day is dawn- 
ing when all these great religions 
will be purged of all frauds, hypo- 
crisy, humbug, trash, untruthfulness, 
incredulity and all that may be des- 
cribed under the term “degradation**. 
They will be purified of that fraud 
and wc will see a day dawn when 
he who learns to sec will find that 
truth and love after all are two faces 
of a coin. That and that aloaie is the 
only current coin and every other is 
a base coin. « 

May God help tis to realise the 
message that the Lord Buddha deli- 
vered to mankind so many hundred 
years ago and may we each one of 
us endeavour to translate that 
message in our lives, whether we call 
ourselves Hindus or not. 

— The Bengalee, 


Reproduced from Maha Bodhi for 
June, 1925. 
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MAHATMA GANDHI ON BUDDHAGAYA QUESTION 

I received your letters in Calcutta. Much as I should 
like to help you, it is not possible for me to do anything 
directly at the present moment. The question you raise can 
be solved in a moment when India comes to her own. 

In reply to a letter from the Maha Bodhi Society in ig 23 . 
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RIGHT AND WRONG REASONING 


Wherefore, Bhikkluis, reason not about the world thus : “PUernal is 
the world or Xot eternal is the world. Finite is the world or Infinite is 
the world. Life is the same as body or Life and body are different. The 
Tathagata exists after death or The Tatha.t’ata exists not ; or He both 
exists and exists not ; or The Tatha^ata neither exists nor not-exists after 
death*'. Why do I say this? 

Because, Bhikkhus, it is not concerned with i)rofit, it is not the rudi- 
ments of the holy life ; because it conduces not to revulsion, to dispassion, 
•to cessation, to tranquillity, to comprehension, to the perfect wisdom, 
because it conduces not to Nibbana. 

When ye reason, Bhikkhus, reason thus : This is 111. This is the 
arising of 111. This is the ceasing of 111. This is the practice that leads to 
the ceasing of 111. Why do I say so? 

Because, Bhikkhus, such reasonings are concerned with profit . . . . 
they conduce to Nibbana. 


— Sanyutta Nikaya, 


444 44 



A SIMPLE INTRODUCTION TO ABHIDHAMMA 

The Venerable Narada Thera. 


The Pali word Abhidhamma is 
composed of the prefix *'abhi'* and 
the niultisignificant term ''Dhanima**. 

According to the traditional expla- 
nation *^abhi** means great, exceeding 
(atireka) or subtle, noble, ultimate, 
ultra (visittha). Abhidhaimna there- 
fore means enlarged or subtle or ulti- 
mate doctrine. 

The word of the Buddha is ordi- 
narily called Dhamma. It is derived 
from the root Dhara, to bear or sup- 
port. Dhamma, according to the com- 
mentaries, is 'That which u])holds 
one from undesirable states”. This 
is purely from a Buddhist ethical 
point of view. In this .sense the term 
Dhamma is applicable only to the 
nine supramundanc states (S^avalo- 
kuftara Dhamma). They are the Four 
Paths (Magga), the Four PVuits 
(Phala) and Nibbana, Generally 
s]>eaking the Doctrine is also called 
Dhamma as it enables one to realise 
these supramnndane states. 

Ill other words Dhamma is truth. 
It is that uhich is. It is reality. 

Whether the Buddhas arise or not 
the Dhamma exists. It is a Buddha 
that reveals the Dhamma to the world. 

The Dhamma is treasured in the 
Sutta Pitaka, the Basket of Dis- 
courses. As the Abhidhamma Pitaka 
is more voluminous than the Sutta 
Pitaka it is in one sense called 
Abhidhamma, 


In the Sutta Pitaka is found the 
Vohara Desana, conventional teach- 
ing. Whilst in the Abhidhamma is 
found the Panimattha Desaua, ulti- 
mate doctrine. ( )ne often finds refe- 
rences to Sofia, individual, being, 
etc. in the i^utta Pitaka, but in the 
Abhidhamma instead of such conven- 
tional terms we meet with K ha a das, 
aggregates etc. 

In the Abhidhamma everything is 
analysed and explained and as such 
it is known as the analytical doctrine. 

Tlie term Abhidhamma coupled 
with Abhivinaya occurs once in the 
Majjhima Nikaya and Digha Xikaya. 
In the commentary the term is ex- 
jdained by Venerable Biiddhagliosa as 
Bodhitmkkhiya Dhammas the factors 
pertaining to Philightenmeiit. 

In the Cariva Pitaka, however, 
there is a reference to Tiifitaka. 
Venerable T'i>ali saA^s — ^versed in the 
Ti])itaka\ * 

The origin of the Abhidhamma 
according to tradition, is the Buddha 
Himself. The Buddha as a mark of 
gratitude to His mother who was born 
in Tusita Realm repaired thither and 
preached the Abhidhamma to the 
mother Deva and others for three 
months. The topics (Matika) of the 
di.scourses were later rehearsed to the 
Venerable Sariputta who subsequently 
elaborated them and composed the 
Abhidhaiuma Pitaka. • 
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An epitome of the whole Abhi- 
dhanima is contained in the popular 
work Ahliidhammaiiha Saugalta coin- 
loosed by the Venerable Annriiddha 
Thera. 

Four ultimate things or Param- 
atihas are enumerated in the Abhi- 
dhamma. They arc citln, cctnsika, 
rupa, and Nibbana. 

The so-callcd being is microscopi- 
cally analysed and its comiionent 
])arts are minutely described. P^inally 
the ultimate goal of Buddhists and 
the method to achieve it are explained 
with all necessary details. 

The main object of the Abhi- 
dhainma is to understand tilings as 
they truly are (YatliabhutatiLnui- 
dassaiia). One who knows the Abhi- 
dhainma is not a surface-seer but a 
seer of reality. 

As sucli it is the opinion of nio.st 
exponents of the Dhamma that a 
knowdedge of A])hidhamma is essen- 
tial to understand clearly the teach- 
mg of the Buddha. 

In the light of Abhidhamma the so- 
called ])eing is composed of Nanra- 
mind and Rupa —mutter. Apart from 
•those two iiner-related parts there is 
no exterior soul or Atta. This Anatta 
doctrine is the crux of Buddhism. 

Nawa is that which bends towards 
an object. It is the mind or con- 
sciousness. Buddhists do not differen- 
tiate between the tw'o. Cilia and 
vmnana arc synonymous with Nama. 

Cilia is one of the four ultimate 
things. It is derived from the root 
citi, to think or discern (vijauait). 
That w'hich discerns an object or 
merely the tliscernment of an object 


is Cilia. In other words awareness of 
an object is Cilia. 

There are different types of con- 
sciousnc.ss, namely — wdiolesome, un- 
wholesome, resultant, and indeter- 
minate. 

Those types of consciousness that 
arc conditioned by the three good 
roots, namely — non-attachment, non- 
hatred, and wisdom, are called whole- 
some {kusala). Those types of con- 
sciousness conditioned by the three 
roots of evil — attachment, hatred, and 
ignorance arc called unwholesome 
(akusala ) . 

These wholesome and unwholesome 
thoughts are collectively called 
Kamma — volitional activities, which 
hy their own nature produce desirable 
and undesirable effects. 

Just as every object is accompanied 
by a shadow, even so every active 
thought conditioned by the above six 
roots is accompanied by its due effect. 

These types of consciousness one 
ex]>eriences as inevitable conse- 
quences of oneV good and bad 
thoughts are called resultant con- 
sciousness (vipaka). 

For instance at the moment of 
giving something to the poor, I ex- 
perience a good thought w'hich w'ill 
have its reaction at any opportune 
moment in the form of a gift from 
another. At the moment of receiving 
the gift I experience a good conscious- 
ness W’hich is the result of a past good 
thought of mine. 

We plant a seed today. Sooner or 
later we will be able to reap its fruit. 
In the same tvay, according to the 
latv of Kamma, every wholesome or 
unw holesome thought will produce its 
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reaction when a suitable occasion 
arises. 

There are some other tyi')es of con- 
sciousness which are experienced 
mainly by Buddhas and Arahants. 
They are called Indeterminate 
(Kiriya) because they lack reproduc- 
tive power owing to the fact that 
Buddhas and Arahants have destroyed 
the will-to-live and are above both 
good and evil. 

Altogether there are 89 types of 
consciousness. Of them 81 are called 
Lokiya — ^mundane, and 9 are called 
Lokuttara, supramundane, as they 
transcend the world of five Groups. 

The eight classes of consciousness 
have Nibbana as their object and are 
free from worldly taints. 

In mundane consciousness which a 
worldling (Puthujjana) exi)criences 
cciana or volition is predominant, 
whilst in supramundane consciousness 
panna or wisdom is predominant. 
Hence the eight ty^ies of supramun- 
dane consciousness are not treated as 
Kamma. 

The eight classes of supramundane 
consciousness are the four Paths and 
four Fruits pertaining to the four 
Stages of Sainthood, namely — Sota- 
patti, Sakadagami, Anagami, and 
Arahatta, 

Amongst the mundane types of 
consciousness there arc some classes 
of consciousness experienced only by 
Yogis or those who have cultivated 
the Jhanas (Pkstacies). 

By concentration one developes 
these types of consciousness. One 
who has fully developed the Jhanas 
can, if one so desires, gain the five 
kinds of super-intellect {Abhinna ) — ■ 


namely, psychic powers (iddhividha), 
Celestial Kar (Dihhasota), Reading 
others ’ though ts (Pa ra cittavijanana), 
Reminiscience of past births (Pubbeni- 
vasanussati nano), and Celestial Eye 
(Dibba Cakkhu), 

These five kinds of super-intellect 
are within the range of any person 
whether he be Buddhist or not. 

According to the Abhidhammattha 
Sangaha there are five Rupavacara 
Jhanas, but according to the Visuddhi 
Magga there arc four Jhanas. There 
is no great difference between the two 
interpretations. In the former the 
Jhanas arc divided into five according 
to the five constituents. In the latter 
the second Jhana consists of three 
constituents. 

The five Hindrances to Progress 
(Nivarana) are inhibited by these five 
Jhana constituents. 

The five Jhana constituents are: — 
(i) Vitakka, initial application, (ii) 
Vicara, sustained application, (iii) 
Piti), joy, (iv) Sukha, happiness, or 
Upekkha, equanimity, (v) Ekaggata, 
one-pointedness of the mind. 

The five Hindrances to Progress 
are : — (i) Kamacchanda, sense? 
desires, (ii) Vyapada, ill-will (iii) 
Thina and Middha, sloth and torpor, 
(iv) Uddhacca and Kukkucca, rest- 
lessness and brooding, and (v) Vici- 
kiccha, doubts. 

Kamacchanda (sense-desires) is in- 
hibited by Ekaggata (one-point- 
edness); 

Vyapada (Illwill) is inhibited by 
Piii (Joy); 

Thina and Middha are inhibited by 
Vitakka; 

Vicikiccha is inhibitcci by Vicara, 
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There arc fifteen such Rupavacara 
Jhanas — five wholesome, five resul- 
tant, and five indeterminate. . The 
last five types of consciousness afe ex- 
perienced only by Buddhas and 
Arahants. 

Above these Rupavacara Jhanas 
uhich belong' to the realm of Form 
rank A rupavacara Jhanas which per- 
tain to the Formless Realm. 

As a rule mind is insej)arable 
from matter. Both mind and matter 
are interdependent. In some cxcc])- 
tional cases, by the iiower of concen- 
tration, mind is separated from 
matter temporarily. 

There are twelve Anijiavacara Jha- 
uas— four wholesome, four resultant, 
and four indeterminate. 

In these Jhanas consciousness gets 
more and more refined until in the 
fourth Jhana the consciousness is so 
refined that one is unable to say that 
there is a consciousness or no cons- 
ciousness. This state is .supposed to 
be the topmost rung in the ladder of 
mundane spiritual progress. The 
Bodhisatta, with the help of other 
spiritual teachers, was able to train 
l^is mind only upto this lofty stage, 
but he could not get any instructions 
to proceed any further. 

Though one may possess all these 
Jhanas yet one is not totally immune 
from passions which were only tempo- 
rarily inhibited. 

Buddhists therefore speak of eight 
more advanced types of conscious- 
ness which are called supramundane 
(Lokuttara) as they transcend the 
world of aggregates. 

With mind^purified by Jhanas one 
tries to sec things as they truly are. 


is 

As one contemplates thus one elimi- 
nates the fetters of self-illusion 
(Sakkaya ditihi)^ doubts (VicikiccKa) 
and indulgence in wrongful rites and 
ceremonies {Silahbaiaparamasa), and 
intuitively realising the truth becomes 
a Sotapanna (stream-winner). The 
consciousness one experiences at this 
moment is called the Sotapatti Path 
(magga) consciousness. This is im- 
mediately followed by the Fruit 
(Phala) consciousness. 

As the Path consciousness is imme- 
diatel)' followed by the Fruit consci- 
ousness the Dhamma is called ylfca- 
/?T’j-timeless, that is of immediate 
fruit. 

There are two fetters which one 
cannot easily eradicate. They are 
sensuous craving (Kama) and hatred 
(Patigha). 

The Sotapanna who has now caught 
a glimpse of truth gains more moral 
strength and attenuating these two 
fetters becomes a Sakadagami, once- 
rciurned. 

The Sakadagami then meditates yet 
more strenuously and totally eradi- 
cates the above two fetters and attains 
the stage of Anagami, never-retur- 
ner. 

Still he is cought in this whirlpool 
of birth and death as five more fetters 
yet bind him to this shore. They are 
Ruparaga-atiachment to Realm of 
Form, Aruparaga — attachment to 
Formle.ss Realms, Mana — ^pride, Ud- 
dhacca — restlessness, and Avijja — 
ignorance. 

When one attains the stage of Ara- 
hantship one eradicates these fetters 
and becomes a Perfect {Saint. He is 
beyond both good and evil and is 
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called an Asekha, one who strives no 
more. 

•The four Paths and Fruits in these 
four stages are the eight classes of 
Supramundane consciousness. Before 
one attains the Sotapanna stage one 
is called a worldling — puihujjana, be- 
cause he is separated from the Ariyan. 
From the Sotapanna stage to the 
Arahant stage one is an AriN^an, a 
noble one. A Sotapanna until he at- 
tains the Arahanta phala stage is 
called a Sekha, one who is striving. 

Opposed to the above eight classes 
of consciousness are the eight 3 " one 
types of mundane consciousness. Ex- 
cluding the fifteen Rupavacara Jhanas 
and twelve Arupavacara Jhanas 
which are collectively termed Mahag- 
gala, gone great, there are fifty-four 
classes of consciousness pertaining to 
the sentient realm — Kamaloka, 

Of them twelve are unwholesome, 
eight wholesome, eleven indeter- 
minate, twenty-three are resultant. 

According to the Abhidhamma wx 
live only for one thought moment and 
are always in the present. 

Each thought-moment consists of 
three phases-genetic (Uppada), static 
(Thiti) and cessant (Bhanga). One 
unit of consciousness perishes only to 
give birth to another. The .siibse- 
quent thoughf-moment is neither ab- 
solutely the same as its predecessor, 
.since its composition is not identical, 
nor entirely another, being the same 
stream of Kamma-energy. 

It must not be misunderstood that 
a consciousness is chopped up in bits 
and joined together like a train or a 
chain, On the contrary “it flows on 
like a river receiving from the tri- 


butary streams of sense constant ac- 
cretions to its flood, and ever dispen- 
sing to the world without the thought 
.stuff it has gathered up by the way.“ 
It has birth for its source and death 
for its mouth. Here we find a juxta- 
position of fleeting mental states of 
consciousness opposed to a superposi- 
tion of mental states. No state once 
gone ever recurs nor is absolutely 
identical with what goes before. 
These states constantly change not 
remaining for two consecutive 
moments the same. 

Each unit of consciousness consists 
of fleeting mental states known in 
Pali as Cctasikas. Pi'eciscly there are 
fifty-two such mental concomitants. 

According to this analysis there is 
no consciousness apart from mental 
properties. Vedana, that is feeling 
or sen.sation, is common to every 
consciousness. It may be of five 
kinds — namely, happiness, ])ain, plea- 
sure (somanassa)f grief (nowanassa)^ 
and hedonic indifference (Upekkha), 
Happiness (sukha) and pain (dukkha) 
are i)urely bodily. The rest are 
entirely mental. 

As a rule, in the course of one^g 
life time, one experiences only two 
types of consciousness accompanied 
by grief and only one accompanied 
pain. The rest are either pleasurable 
or neutral. This is an important 
point to be considered seriously by 
those critics who try to denounce 
Bvrddhism as pessimism. 

Volition or Cetana is one of the 
most important universal mental pro- 
perties. Every thought is volitional 
and hence wx arc responsible for all 
our thoughts. Volition *knd intention 
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should be differentiated in this con- 
nection. Whilst walking, for ins- 
tance, one may kill insects without 
the least intention of killing. This is 
unconscious killing. Here there is 
the volition to walk but no intention 
to kill. 

There is another universal mental 
couconiitant known as Sanna. For 
want of a better tran.slation we use 
the term Perception. It is this 
mental state which enables one to re- 
member a past deed or recall a past 
idea. Alemor}’ is possible on account 
of this mental property. 

According to Buddhism as there is 
physical life there is psychic life too. 
This is called Jivitindriya. Mind can- 
not exist without this mental pro- 
perty. 

There arc three other universal 
mental properties, namely — Phassa, 
contact; Ekaggaia, oiie-pointcdness; 
and Manasikara, attentiveness. 

Six are miscellaneous (Pakiniiaka) . 
They may or may not be found in 
any particular iype of consciousness. 
Fourteen are unwholesome mental 
properties. They are found only in 
the twelve types of unwhole.some 
consciousness. 

All interesting feature in an un- 
whole.some consciousness is that four 
mental properties, namely — stupidity 
(Moha), shamelessness and fearless- 
ness to commit c\nl (Ahirika, Anot- 
iappa)^ and restlessness (uddhacca), 
are alw'ays present. It is for this 
reason that Buddhi.sts say that stupi- 
dity is the root cause of all evil. It 
is through loath-someness to do an 
evil and through fear of the conse- 
quences one^» refr^^ins from ^vih He 


who is devoid of these two qualities 
can do any evil without the least 
compunction. As such the Buddha 
says Hiri and Ottappa are the two 
ruling forces in this world. 

Whilst doing an evil mind is also 
in a perturbed state because one is 
conscious that one is doing an 
evil. Hence restlessness is present in 
all types of unwholesome conscious- 
ness. 

There are nineteen concomitants 
common to all types of wholesome 
consciousness and six others which 
are not common to all. 

When one clearlj’^ under.stands the 
different mental properties one can 
a.scertain with certainty the number 
of mental states present in any type 
of consciousness. 

This consciousness wdiich consists 
of fleeting mental states receives 
objects from without. When a person 
is in a state of profound .sleep his 
mind is said to be vacant or, in other 
words, in a state of Bhavanga, We 
experience such a state of conscious- 
ness when our minds do not respond 
to external objects. This state of 
consciousness or the flow of Bhavanga 
is interrupted when objects enter the 
mind. The Bhavanga consciousness 
which one always experiences as 
long as it is uninterrupted by stimuli, 
vibrates for tw’o. thought moments 
and passes away. Then the consci- 
ousness of the kind that apprehends 
sensation (Pancadvaravaj jana) arises 
and ceases. At this stage the natural 
flow is checked and turned towards 
the object. Immediately after which 
th^re aripe^ and ceas^a vi$ual con- 
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sciousness (Cakkhit Vinnana), This 
sense vibration is followed by a 
moment of reception of the object so 
seen (Sampaticchana) . Next comes 
the investigating faculty (Saniirana) 
or a momentary examination of the 
object so received. After this comes 
that stage of representative cognition 
termed the determining consciousness 
{Votthapana) on which depends the 
subsequent psychologically important 
stage — apperception or Javana. This 
Javana stage usually lasts for seven 
thought moments, or at times of 
death five. The whole process which 
happens in an infinitesimal part of 
time ends with the registering consci- 
ousness (Tadalamhana), lasting for 
two thought-moments — thus complet- 
ing one thought process at the expi- 
ration of seventeen thought moments. 
It is at this important apperceptional 
stage one does either good or bad 
Kamma. 


The thought-process runs as 
follows : — 
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“The simile of the mango tree may 
here serve to illustrate the above 
process. A man lost in deep sleep, is 
lying at the foot of a mango tree with 
his head covered. A wind now stirs 
the branches, and a fruit falls besides 
the sleeping man. He is in conse- 
quence aroused from dreamless slum- 
bers. He removes his head-covering 
in order to ascertain what has awaken- 
ed him. He sees the newly fallen 
fruit, picks it up and examines it. 
Apprehending it to be a fruit with 
certain constituent attributes observ- 
ed in the previous stage of investi- 
gation, he eats it, and then replacing 
his head-covering, once more resigns 
himself to sleep. 

“The dreamless sleep corresponds 
to the unperturbed current of the 
stream of being (Bhavanga) . The 
striking of the wind against which the 
tree is like the past life moment, 
during which the object enters the 
stream and passes down with it, with- 
out perturbing it. The swaying of 
the branches in that wind represents 
the vibration of the stream of being. 
The falling of the fruit corrcs])onds 
to the arrest or interruption of being, 
the amount at which the stream is 
cut off by thought ; the \vaking of 
the man to the awakening of atten- 
tion in the act of cognition on occa- 
sion of sense; the removal of head- 
covering to the sense-reaction of 
sight. The picking up of the fruit is 
comparable to the operation of receiv- 
ing; inspection of it recalls the ex- 
amining function. The simple ap- 
prehension of the fruit as such, with 
certain constituent attributes of its 
own, corresponds to the discrimin^- 
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tive or deteniiinin^? stage ; the eating 
of the fruit resembles the act of ap- 
perception. P^inally the swallowing 
of the last morsel that are left in the 
mouth corresponds to the operation 
of retention, after which the mind 
subsides into more vital process, even 
as the man once more falls asleep.” 
(Compendium of Philoso])!!}^ — Intro- 
ductory Essay). 

When one of the five physical 
objects, such as sight, sound, smell, 
taste, touch, enters the mind a 
thought process runs as above. If a 
mental object enters the mind then a 
process of thought runs as fol- 
lows : — 

12 3 4 
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It will be noticed that an ordinary 
thought-process having a physical 
object consists of seventeen thought- 
moments which is the duration of 
material phenomena. 

A phyvSical object which ordinarily 
gives rise to s«ich seventeen thought- 
momen^ is termed ‘Very great’* 

3 


(Atiinahanta) . In this case the im- 
pression is very vivid. An object 
which causes a thought process to 
last only up to the stage of appercep- 
tion and without the two moments of 
retention is termed “great” {mahanta) 
An object with a slight (Par ilia) 
intensity, being not vivid, cannot sur- 
vive even till the genesis of the seven 
apperceptive moments. In this case 
the stream of consciousness flows only 
upto the determining stage and then 
subsides into Bhavanga. An object 
with a “very slight” (Aiiparitta) in- 
tensit}- enters the sense-avenue and 
causes only a vibration of the life- 
continuum . 

Physical objects are therefore 
fourfold, namely — (i) those that end 
with retention, (ii) those that end 
with apperception only, (iii) those 
that end with determination only, 
and (iv) those tliat end with merely 
the ^’ibration of the Bhavanga which 
is known as the futile grade (Mogha- 
vara). 

In the case of mental objects if 
tlie thought-process continues upto 
the retentive moments, such an 
object is termed “clear” (Vibhiita), 
If the thought proce.ss ceases after the 
apperceptive stage without the mo- 
ments of retention, such an object is 
called” obscure” (Avibhuia) . 

The stream of consciousness pro- 
l)ened by the force of Kanima floAvs 
ad infinitum. The impressions it re- 
ceived from the tributary senses are 
indelibly recorded in the mitid. 

Wliat we call death is merely the 
tenij)orary end of a temporary pheno- 
menon. Although the body disinte- 
grates with the ceasing of life-faculty, 
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vitality, and consciousness, the life 
stream is not annihilated as the Kar- 
mic energy survives. 

According to Buddhism death is 
caused in four w'ays, namel}^ : — 

(i) exhaustion of life-term {Ayu- 
kkhaya), 

{ii) exhaustion of Kamma (Kam- 
makkhaya) t 

{Hi) Simultaneous exhaustion of 
age and Kamma {Vbhaya- 
kkhaya)y 

(iv) Untimely death (Akala Ma~ 
ran a) caused by an evil 
Kamma of the past. 

When the body perishes the Kam- 
mic energy remanifests itself in an- 
other form as an eggborn creature 
{Andaja)f or womb-born creature 
(Jtilabuja)f or moisture-born creature 
(Sansodaja ) , or a spontaneous creature 
{Opapaiika). It must be remembered 
that the last kind of birth is also 
caused by Kamma. 

Rupa — 

Of the four Ultimate things Rupa is 
the third. 

Rupa is defined as that which 
changes or perishes (ruppati, bhijjaii). 
Matter is the closest English equi- 
valent. 

In classifying Kupa the Abhidha- 
minatiha Sangaha mentions not only 
material elements but also material 
qualities as well. 

“Material quality is twofold, to 
wit, the four great essentials (Maha- 
bhuia) and material qualities derived 
therefrom (Upadaya rupa). 

1. Essential Material qualities — 
vix., the element extension (Pathavi), 


the element of cohesion (Apo), the 
element of heat (Trjo), and the ele- 
ment of motion (Kayo). 

2. Sensitive material qualities {Pa-^ 
sada rupa) — viz., the eye, the ear, the 
nose, the tongue, the body. 

3. Material qualities born of semse- 
fields {(jocara Rupa) — viz., visible 
form, sound, odour, sapids, and the 
tangible, the last excluding the ele- 
ment of cohesion. 

4. Material qualities of sex {Bhava 
rupa) — viz., female sex and male sex. 

5. Material qualities of base (Ha- 
day a rupa). 

6.. Material quality of life (Jivita 
rupa) . 

7. ^laterial quality of nutrition 

(Ahara rupa) — viz., edible food. 

8. Material quality of limitation 

(Parlccheda rupa) — viz., the element 
of .space (Akasa Dhatu). 

9. Material quality of communica- 
tion {IHnnatti Rupa) — viz., intima- 

tion by the body (Kayavinnatii) and 
intimation by speech (Vacivinnatti), 

10. Material quality of plasticity 

{Vikara rupa) — viz., lightnc.ss, (lahv- 
ta), pliancy (fnudula), adaptibility of 
matter (Kammannata), and the two 
media of communication. 

1 1 . Material qualities of salient fea- 
tures (Lakkhana rupa) — viz., growth 
(upacaya) , continuance (saniaii ) , 
decay (jaraia) and impermanence 
(aniccata). Here the phenomenon of 
production of matter (jaii rupa) alone 
is described by the two names of 
growth and continued growth. 

Thus the eleven kintls of material 
quality may be resolved ipto^ twenty- 
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eight when considered as so many 
properties.*' 

The four elements are the funda- 
mental units of matter. They are 
four forces which are inter-related 
and inter-dej^endent. One element 
may prci)onderate over another, as for 
instance, the element of extension 
preponderates in earth; cohesion, in 
water; heat, in fire; and motion, in 
air. 

In the ancient days the Indian 
sages too believed in an indivisible 
atom — paramanu. The Buddha ana- 
lysed this so-called indivisitile para- 
manu and declared that it is onh' a 
manifestation of particular iiiter- 
-related forces u^hich He termed 
Paramaiihas or essentials of matter. 

These Paramatthas are Paihavi, 
Apo, To jo, and Vayo. One must not 
understand that these elements are 
earth, water, fire, and air. 

Palhavi means the element of 
extension, the substratum of matter. 
Without it objects cannot occupy 
space. The qualities of hardness and 
softness u'hich are purely relative are 
two phases of this clement. It must be 
understood that this element of ex- 
tension is present in earth, water, hre 
and air. For instance the water 
above is supported by water below. 
It is this element of extension in con- 
junction with the element of motion 
{Vayo) that produces the upward 
pressure. 

Apo is the element of cohesion. 
Unlike Pathavi it is intangible. It is 
this element which coheres the scat- 
tered atoms and gives us the idea of 
bodv- 


Tejo is the element of heat. Cold 
is also a form of Tejo. Both heat and 
cold are included in Tejo because 
they possess the power of maturing 
bodies or, in other words, the vitalis- 
ing energy. Preservation and decay 
are due to this element. 

Vayo is the element of motion. The 
movements are caused by this ele- 
ment. Motion is regarded as the force 
or the generator of heat. ‘‘Both 
motion and heat in the material realm 
correspond respectively to conscious- 
ness and Kamma in the mental." 

These four fundamental units of 
matter arc invariably combined with 
the four derivatives, namely, colour 
(Vanna), odour, taste, and nutritive 
es.sence. 

Thus according to Buddhism 
matter is composed of forces and 
qualities which are in a state of 
constant flux. 

Nihhaiia — 

The fourth ultimate thing treated 
in the Abhidhamma is Nibbana, the 
goal of Buddhists. It is not union 
with a God but a supramundane state 
to be intuited by oneself. 

Nibbana is defined as a "depar- 
ture" (ni) from that craving which is 
called lusting. 

This Nibbana is twofold according 
to the way it is realised. When 
Nibbana is realised in this life itself 
with the aggregates yet remaining 
it is called Saupadisesa Nibbana 
dhatu. The Nibbana attained by an 
Arahant after death is called Anupa- 
disesa Nibbana dhaiu. 

There arc seven stages of purity 
that lead upto the Nibbanic state. 
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1. Sila visuddhi is the first stage of 
purity. 

It is fourfold — namely, 

1 . Patiniokkha Sila — morality per- 
taining to the Fundamental 
Precepts. 

2. Indriyasanvara Sila — morality 
pertaining to sense-restraint. 

3. Ajivaparisuddhi Sila — morality 
pertaining to purity of liveli- 
hood. 

4. Paccayasannissiia Sila — moral- 
ity pertaining to the use of the 
necessaries of life. 

The first stage of purity deals with 
good conduct. 

The second stage of purity is 
Samadhi or concentration of the mind. 
The aspirant takes one of the forty 
subjects that suits his temperament 
and meditates on that subject in 
order to gain the one-pointedness of 
the mind. 

The forty subjects are: — 

(i) The ten Kasinas (symbols) — 
namely, the earth Kasina, the water 
Kasina, the fire Kasina, the air 
Kasina, the blue Kasina, the yellow 
Kasina, the red Kasina, the white 
Kasina, the light Kasina and the 
space Kasina. 

{ii) The ten impurities — ^namely, 

1. a bloated corpse (U ddhumataka) , 

2. a discoloured corpse {Vinilaka), 

3. a festering corpse (Vipubbaka), 

4. a dissected corpse {Vicchiddaka), 
5* a gnawed to pieces Oorpse {Vikkha^ 
yitaka), 6. a scattered-in-pieces corpse 
Vikkhittaka), 7. a mutilated and 
scattered-in-pieces corpse (Haia- 


vikkhittaka), 8. a bloody corpse, 
(Lohitaka), 9. a worm-infested corpse 
(Pulavaka) and 10. a skeleton corpse 
(Aithika). 

(Hi) The Ten Reflections (/I niissati) 
— namely, 1 . reflection on the Buddha, 
2. reflection on the Dhamma, 3. re- 
flection on the Sangha, 4. reflection 
on Virtue, 5. reflection on Liberality 
(Caganussati) , 6. reflection on Devas 
(Devatanussali), 7. reflection on Peace 
(Vupasamanussati) , 8. reflection on 
Death (Mara nanus sail), and mindful- 
ness regarding the body (Kayagaia 
sati), 10. mindfulness regarding res- 
piration (Anapana sati). 

(iv) The four Illimitables or the 
four Modes of Sublime Conduct 
(Brahmavihara) — namely. Loving- 
kindness, (M elf a), compassion 
(Karuna), Sympathetic Jo}^ (Mudita) 
and Equanimity (Upekkha). 

(v) The one perception — that is the 
perception of the loathsomeness of 
material food (Ahare paiikkula sanna). 

(vi) The one analysis — that is the 
analysis of the four elements (Dhatii- 
vavatthana) . 

(vii) The four Formless States — ^ 
namely, 1. the Realm of the Infinity 
of space (Akasanancayatana), the 
realm of the infinity of consciousness, 
(Vinnanancayaiana) , the realm of the 
infinity of Nothingness (Akincannaya- 
tana) and the realm of neither per- 
ception nor non-perception (N^eva- 
sanna n^asannayatana ) . 

These forty subjects differ accord- 
ing to the temperament and type of 
individuals, who divide themselves 
into six groups — ^namely 
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(i) those of lustful temperament 
(Rjugacarita). 

(ii) thOvSe of irritable temperament 
(Dosacarita ) . 

(Hi) those of stupid temperament 
(Mohacariia). 

(iv) those of devotional tempera- 
ment (Saddhacarita). 

(x?) those of intellectual tempera- 
ment (Buddhicarita) . 

(vi) those of discursive temperament 
(l^iiakkacarita} . 

Of the above subjects the ten im- 
purities and mindfulness regarding 
the body are suitable for those of 
lustful temper am etit. 

The four illimitables and the four 
coloured Kasina symbols are suitable 
for those of irritable temperament, 

Mindftilness regarding respiration 
are suitable for those of stupid tem- 
perament and those of discursive tem- 
perament. 

The first six Reflections are suitable 
for those of devotional temperament. 

Reflections on Death and Peace, the 
Perception of loathsomeness of mate- 
rial food, and the analysis of the four 
elements are suitable for those of in- 
tellectual temperament. 

The other subjects, chiefly the re- 
flection on the Buddha, meditation 
on loving-kindness, mindfulness re- 
garding the body, and reflection on 
Death are suitable for all. 

Now he takes one of these subjects 
and practises concentration until he 
gains Jhana by inhibiting temporarily 
the five Hindrances. His mind then 
resembles a polished mirror where 


everything is reflected in its true 
form. 

3. Ditthi visuddhi is the third stage 
of Purity. This is “Purity of vision” 
which enables one to sec things as 
they truly are. 

With his one-pointed mind he scru- 
tinises his self and on due examina- 
tion discovers that his so-called “I” 
is nothing but a mere composition of 
mind and matter — the former consist- 
ing of volitional activities that arise 
as a result of the senses coming in 
contact with the sense-stimuli, and 
the latter of forces and qualites that 
manifest themselves in multifarious 
phenomena. 

Having thus gained a correct view 
of life, freed from the false notion of 
an identical substance of mind and 
matter, he attempts to investigate the 
cause of this “I” personality. 

He understands that 
through 

,, Ignorance (Avijja) arise Voli- 
tional Activities (Sankhara), 

,, Volitional Activities arises Re- 
birth Consciousness (Vinnana), 

,, Rebirth consciousness arise mind 
and matter (Nama^Rupa) , 

,, Mind and Matter arise the six 
Senses (Salayatana ) , 

M the six Senses arises Contact 
(Phassa), 

,, Contact arises Sensation (Fe- 
dana), 

,, Sensation arises Craving (Tmha), 

,, Craving arises Attachment (Upa- 
dana)^ 

„ Attachment arises Becoming 
(Bhava), 

„ Becoming arises Birth [Jaii), 
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through 

,, Birth arise decay and death {Java- 
marafia) . 

He understands also that 
through the cessation of 
,, Ignorance cease Volitional Acti-' 
vities, 

,, Volitional Activities ceases Re- 
birth-consciousness, 

,, Rebirth consciousness cease Mind 
and Matter, 

,, Mind and Matter cease the six 
Senses, 

,, the six Senses ceases Contact, 

,, Contact ceases Sensation, 

,, Sensation ceases Craving, 

,, Craving ceases Attachment, 

,, Attachment ceases Becoming, 

,, Becoming ceases Birth, 

,, Birth cease Decay and Death. 
He realises that this personality is 
conditioned by causes, and as past 
activities have conditioned the pre- 
sent so the present will condition the 
future. 

Meditating thus he transcends all 
doubts with regard to the past, pre- 
sent, and future. This is known as 
Kankhavilarana Visuddhi — the purity 
of transcending doubts, the fourth 
stage of Purity. 

Thereupon he contemplates that all 
conditioned things are transcient 
(Anicca)^ subject to suffering 
(Dukkha), and soulless (Anatia), 

As he is thus absorbed in medita- 
tion a day comes when he witnesses 
an aura (Obhasa) emanating from 
the body. He experiences an unpre- 
cedented pleasure, happiness and 
quietitude. He becomes even-minded 


and strenuous. His religious fervour 
increases, and mindfulness become.s 
perfect and insight extraordinarily 
keen. Labouring under the miscon- 
ception that he has attained Saint- 
hood, chiefly owing to the presence 
of the aura, he ^^eariis for this state 
of mind. 

Soon he realises that these temp- 
tations are only defilements to Insight 
and that he has not really attained 
Sainthood. 

Accordingly he endeavours to dis- 
tinguish between the right and the 
wrong t)ath. This is known as the 
Maggama^H'ga nanadassana visuddhi, 
the fifth stage of purity. 

Perceiving the right path he re- 
sumes his meditation on the arising 
and passing away of conditioned 
things (1. I'dayabbaya Nana). Of 
these two characteristics the latter 
becomes more impressed in his mind, 
because change is more conspicuous 
than becoming. Therefore he turns 
liis attention to the contemplation of 
the dissolution of things (2. 
naiia). To him then comes the know- 
ledge that all dissolving things are 
fearful (3, Bhanganana). The whole 
world appears to him like a pit of 
burning embers — a source of danger 
(4. Bhayayiana), Subsequently he re- 
flects on the wretchedness and vanity 
of the fearful and wicked world 
(5. Adinavanana) . Then feeling dis- 
gusted with it (6. Nihbidanana) he 
wishes to escape therefrom (7. Mww- 
citukamyatanana ) . 

With this object in view, he medi- 
tates again on the three characteristics 
(8. Paiisankhanana) , and thereafter 
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bqcoines completely indifferent to all 
conditioned things — ^liaving neither 
attachment nor aversion for any 
worldly object (9. Sajikharupekkha- 
nana). 

When this kind of insight matures, 
‘Mt changes itself into the 'insight of 
adaptation* (Anulo}fianana) , by which 
the meditator fits himself with mental 
equipments and qualifications for the 
path . 

All tliese nine kinds of insight are 
collectively called Patipadananadassa- 
nav isuddi— -‘puriiy of vision as regards 
the method. This is the sixth stage 
of purity. 

Reaching this point of mental cul- 
ture he takes for his object of endea- 
vour one of the three characteristics 
that appeals to liim most and intently 
keeiis in developing insight in that 
particular direction when for the first 
lime in his life he realises Nibbana. 
He is thereafter known as a Sola- 
panna. 


The thought process he experiences 
is as follows : — 
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The mental element of wisdom 
found ill this Path consciousness 
which has developed itself through 
various stages into the Right know- 
ledge is called Nanadassana visuddhis 
— the purity of Vision, the seventh 
stage of Purity. 

The different constituents of the 
Noble Eightfold Path which, strictly 
speaking, are eight mental concomit- 
ants, are collectively found in this 
Path consciousness. 

The Sotapanna thereafter developes 
insight more and more strenuously 
and passing through the stages of 
Sakadaganii, and Anagami, he attains 
the final stage and Arahantship. 


Lo / from my heart the hidden shaft is gone ! 

The shaft that nestled there hath he removed. 

And that consuming grief for my dead child 
Which poisoned all the life of me is dead. 

Today my heart is healed^ my yearning stayed. 

And all within is purity and peace, 

Lo I / for refuge to the Buddha go— 

The only wise — the Order and the Norm, 

^Ubbiri m Th^tigatha* 



ANATTA IN MODERN THOUGHT 

Francis Story 


Most competent authorities are 
agreed that Theravada Buddhism has 
preserved for us the Master’s teaching 
regarding Anatta in its original form. 
It has kept intact that feature of Bu- 
ddhism which, above all, distin- 
guishes it from other religious sys- 
tems and gives vSignificance to the 
highest doctrine of all Buddhist 
schools. 

The esoteric teaching which is 
sometimes claimed for Mahayana is 
not a Soul-theory ; It is simply the 
Doctrine of the Void (Sunna) as 
laid-down by Bodhidharma, and is 
the fruition of the high Dhyana, the 
sole ultimate Truth. There have 
been attempts to identify the so- 
called Secret Doctrine with Soul- 
theory and the Tantric magical cult 
of Padma Sainbhava, who introduced 
his own version of Buddhism into 
Tibet in the 8th Century C.E., 
but there can be little doubt that the 
truth is quite the reverse, and that the 
secret teaching, so far as it can be 
considered distinct from popular reli- 
gion, is concerned with Sunna, or 
Anatta. 

In view of this, it seems a pity 
that at this late date anyone should 
try to read into the texts a doctrine of 
Atta for which no justification can be 
found, and which Theras and Western 
scholars alike are agreed is against 
both the traditional creed and all out- 
side interpretations of it. 


Atta doctrine can add nothing to 
the Dhamma, but on the contrary 
runs counter to the authentic Abhi- 
dhamma system and the entire range 
of Buddhist thought, so intrinsically 
is Anatta a part of it. The idea of 
Soul or an individual entity is cate- 
gorically denied througliout, and no 
amount of sophistical argument can 
make it anything but an alien inter- 
polation. Not only this, but its ac- 
ceptance would take away from Bud- 
dhism the very feature that harmo- 
nises it with contemporary thought 
and is likely to make it servivc as a 
power for good when all other reli- 
gions have been discarded by a scieii- 
tifically-progressive world. 

The outstanding rationalist thinker 
and scientist, Bertrand Russell, has 
said; 

‘'In the modern view ‘I’ is a merely 
grammatical term ; all that we know 
about thoughts can, if we choose, be' 
expressed without the use of this 
word. Personal identity, like the 
identity of a piece of matter, is not 
persistence of a ‘thing', but a certain 
kind of causal connection between a 
series of ‘events*.” 

This was written in the course of a 
careful analysis of .modern physics 
and the philosophical implications to 
be drawn from the nature of energy, 
its changes in distribution during 
transitions from one formjto another, 
and the quantum theory in its rel^- 
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tion to deterministic laws. It can be 
taken as an authoritative statement 
of the i>osition leading thinkers have 
arrived at as a result of purely scien- 
tific investigation into the phenomena 
of the universe, unhampered by reli- 
gious beliefs or by any. clinging to 
the animistic legacy of the past. 
When it is compared with the follow- 
ing stanzas from the Visuddhi Magga 
it will be seen how the most brilliant 
minds, following their own objective 
method of approach, are to-day being 
brought to acknowledge tlie truth 
discovered by Buddha at a time when 
the world was groping, as the greater 
part of it is even now, tlirough the 
mists of a common delusion. 

“Kammassa karako natthi*’ 
Vipakassa ca vedako. 
Suddhadhamnia pavattanti, 

Ev’etam sammadassanam , 

''No doer of the deeds is found, 

No one who ever reaps their fruits. 
Empty i>henomena roll on, 

This view alone is right and true. 
"Na h’etlha devo brahma va, 
Samsarass* atthi karako, 
Suddhadhamnia pavattanti, 

* Hetusanibharapaccaya ti.^' 

"No god, no Brahma, can be found, 
No maker of the wheel of life. 
Empty phenomena roll on, 
Dependent on conditions all." 

(Visuddhi Magga XIX., 
translation by Vappa Thera.) 

So we see that Anatta, the theory 
that there is no abiding permanent 
factor behind phenomena, is a funda- 
mental of Buddhist Philosophy, and 
that physical ^nd psychological laws 
as they are gradually being revealed 


are confirming it. But this leaves 
Western thinkers, who are not Bud- 
dhists, in an uncomfortable quandary. 
They have abandoned religion, and 
now materialism is threatening to 
abandon them, or at least some of its 
conclusions arc proving a mirage. It 
has been found in many respects in- 
adequate : instead of supplying ‘all the 
answers, as was confidently expected, 
it has presented a formidable crop of 
new questions. Everything that 
exists is functional, that is to say it 
serves a purpose relative to life, but 
life is apparently without purpose. 
That is the enigma with which they 
are confronted. 

For a long time, creative evolu- 
tion was thought sufficient as a pur- 
pose, but there were some conclusions 
of materialism with which it did not 
fit in too well. One of these was de- 
terminism. In physics, determinism 
meant that the causal law was un- 
deviating, that from certain causes 
certain predictable results must in- 
evitably follow. So far, so good : 
material laws, including the beha- 
viour of atoms, did follow these lines. 
But evolution demands, not an in- 
variable repetition and redui)lication 
of the same events, but a progression, 
with a possibility of alternative 
events. If there was to be a life-force 
of some kind working through crea- 
tive evolution towards a desired goal, 
some measure of free-will was requir- 
ed to exercise selectivity among pos- 
sible events, and this the mechanistic 
law of causality did not allow. Eater 
it was found that the causal law did 
not operate predictably in individual 
crises, but did so statistically. Thus 
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causality as a statistical determinant 
remained supreme, but with a differ- 
ence. 

The difference is important, be- 
cause it represents the distinction 
between a mechanistic universe of 
absolute determinism and one in 
which it is possible to use free-will, 
if only within the limits of a large 
sphere of causality. In terms of action 
it means that one action of a certain 
type need not be followed by a series 
of precisely similar nature, but only 
that the series is marked by a domi- 
nant tendency which may be altered 
by the introduction of new factors. 
Study of the psychology of habit and 
behaviourism shows how this works in 
the mental approximate. Without it, 
a man who had committed theft, for 
instance, would remain a habitual 
thief without possibility of reforma- 
tion. For this it is possible to substi- 
tute an idea more in accordance with 
experience, namely that the action of 
theft sets up a tendency to further 
thefts which is likely to persist if not 
modified by other tendencies. 

Creative evolution still did not ex- 
plain i)ersonality, with its conviction 
of free-will and its scale of relative 
values. The laws of biological evolu- 
tion were seen to be completely 
amoral : there was no place for the 
characteristically human concepts of 
justice, compassion and tenderness 
towards the weak. Consequently, 
these remained embarrassing pieces of 
mental and emotional furniture that 
could not be explained away, nor 
fitted satisfactorily into the existing 
pattern. Yet in another sense they 
were seen to be necessary, because all 


human progress, in the meaning of 
civilisation, had sprung from them. 
Man as an individual might be with- 
out permanence of importance in the 
cosmic scheme, but what he did — and 
above all, how he thought — were felt 
to be somebow of deep and far-reach- 
ing significance. The difficulty was 
to find a plane of reality on w^hich 
the concepts truth, justice and bene- 
v^olcncc had as much validity as the 
law of survival of the fittest had on 
the biological side. 

It was hard to find a way in which 
the two could be reconciled. Return- 
ing to a belief in god and the soul 
could do nothing to help matters : 
whichever viewpoint was taken, it 
meant turning a wilfully blind eye to 
weighty considerations on the op- 
posite side. 

Western thought having arrived at 
this impasse, the Aiiatta doctrine is 
the most valuable contribution Bud- 
dhism makes towards the solution of 
its i)robleins. In liurope. Buddhism 
has been too long regarded merely as 
a branch of Oriental studies instead 
of as a living, rational creed that 
holds the key to maii^s itature and 
the infinite possibilities of his future. 

Buddhism docs not claim tliat the 
enquirer will receive a full explana- 
tion of all the questions that perplex 
him vsimply from reading the philoso- 
phical formulas of the Dhamma. Nor 
is unquestioning faith the password 
to Truth, The Buddhist Scriptures 
are not magical mantras. The words 
in which teaching is conveyed are 
only the blueprints of knowledge. 
Like an architect’s plaisis, they bear 
an exact relationship to tho finished 
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building, but they arc not the build- 
ing itself. 'They are meant to be 
studied and deeply meditated until the 
final realisation of Anatta is achieved. 
Hut it must be Right Meditation, not 
led along false ])aths by a clinging to 


the illusion of Atta. I^ord Buddha’s 
teaching on that point was explicit : 
we cannot arrive at the right destina- 
tion by taking a road that leads away 
from it, and all paths do not lead to 
Nibbana. 


RISE OF LAMAISM 

MADIIUSUDAN MaUvICK, M.A. 


Tibet, the forbidden land of the 
(^irand Rama, emerges into the view 
of modern society and civilisation 
only in the seventh century of the 
Christian era with the introduction of 
Buddhism during the reign of king 
Srong-Ctsan Oampo as evidenced by 
most vernaculars, specially by Gyal- 
rals-Sel-Wai-Melon (Mirror of Royal 
Pedigree) and the somewhat apocry- 
phal !Main-Ckah-hbum.^ 

Witli the idea of founding an Order 
of iSloiiks Khi-sron-lden-btsan, the 
successor of Ganipo, sent with the 
advice of his family-priest the Indian 
Santaraksita to India to procure the 
services of Guru Padma-sambhava, a 
monk of the ritualistic and mystic 
Tantric Yogacarya school at Nalaiida, 
the Oxford of the the East. 

Padma-sambhava, a native of 
Udyana and usually addressed by the 
Tibetans as Guru Rin-po-ch*e (the 
precious Guru) arrived in Tibet in 
747 C.K. accompanied by the massen- 
ger and several Indian monks who 
were induced to settle down in the 
snowy land. He thus became the 


founder of Lamaism and assumed the 
position of a Tibetan Buddha®. He 
left no stones unturned to eradicate 
the evils of superstitious practices 
and guaranteed by the ])eople to 
defend his faith, paved the way for 
the ignorant masses to attain deliver- 
ance. Patronised by the Tibetan 
king he erected the first Tibetan 
monastery in the year 749 c.e. at 
Saniyas on the model of the monas- 
tery of Odantapura in Magadha and 
installed Santaraksita as its first 
abbot. 

The word ‘I^ania’ has undergone 
curious transformation. Originally 
implying a noble one it came to be 
applied to the head of a monastery 
and by a curious turn of expression 
has been extended to include ordained 
monks in general. The Lamas simply 
style it religion. 

Dpal-bans, the first Lama succeed- 
ed Santaraksita, although Bgja-khri- 
gzigs was the first person to be 
ordained. The most erudite among 
the seven novices who constituted the 
Order, was Sagor Vairocana, who 


‘ S. B. E., yol. 8, p. 785. 
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translated a large number of Sans- 
krit works into Tibetan. Unfortu- 
nately he was exiled to the eastern 
^novince of Khams through the 
machination of Thi-Sron-detsan*s 
wife. The queen, however, was soon 
afflicted with leprosy and the young 
man was recalled from banishment to 
heal her ailment. Vairocana is re- 
presented in Lamaism as an incarna- 
tion of Buddha’s faithful attendant 
and cousin Ananda while the queen 
occupies the position of ‘Red Rahula’, 
the she deviP. 

As all the extant works attributed 
to Padmasambhava were reduced to 
writing several centuries later by his 
followers wc are not in a position to 
determine with the accuracy of a 
scientist the exact creed he professed, 
practised and taught. But this is 
tolerably certain from his associations 
with the Tamaist sorceries and con- 
nections with the Niu-ma-pa* sections 
of the Lamas that he was a believer 
in Tantric mysticism and Mahayana 

* Waddel — Lamaisui. 
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cult of Buddhism then prevalent in 
Kashmir and Udj^ana. Curiously 
enough almost all the indigenous 
demons of the Bon-pa religion were 
incorporated into the Lamaist pan- 
theon and assigned their proper 
places. Waddel therefore rightly 
observes that ‘Lamaism is a i)riestly 
mixture of Saivite mysticism, 
magic and Indo-Tibetan Demonology 
overlaid by a thin varnish of Maha- 
yana Buddhism.’ This form of Bud- 
dhism soon acquired wide currency 
all over Tibet. 

Lamaisin was not immune from op- 
position. The Buddhists of China 
were not favourably disposed to this 
new religion and the defeat of Maha- 
yanist Hwa-shang by Kamalasila 
corroborates our statement. To this 
])criod may be assigned the composi- 
tion of the celebrated Sanskrit- 
Tibetan dictionary (Vyutpatti). Thus 
patronised and liberally donated and 
aciivly supported, Lamaism made 
considerable headway and earned the 
celebrity of universal recognition. 


A wise man may preserve his character 
If he seek three (kinds of) Happiness, namely, 
Praise, the getting of treasure, 

And, when dead, joy in heaven. 

But if, though not doing evil himself. 

He attendeth on one that doth evil. 

He becometh suspected of evil, 

And his ilUrepute increaseth. 


— Itivutiakd* 



THE REVIVAL OF BUDDHISM IN CAMBODIA AND LAOS. 

{From a lecture by Mms, Suzanne Karpeles) 


Paul Levy has given a very interest- 
ing and vivid sketch of the history 
of ancient Indo-China as a land of 
Buddhism. Presently you will hear 
about the revival of Buddhism in 
Cambodia and Laos, and how it has 
become a new flourishing and national 
religion in both these countries, 
thanks to the impetus given by 
PVcnch Buddhist studies. 

In 1924 the old King of Cambodia 
realised that his capital needed a 
national library. He handed over all 
his Pali and Cambodian manuscripts, 
beautifully gilded, and urged all his 
provinces to contribute to the build- 
ing up of this national library. Soon 
after lay scholars were busy com- 
piling the gifts received, while the 
Buddhist clergy classified the differ- 
ent Pitakas and commentaries and at 
the same time ordered many copies 
to be undertaken with a view to com- 
pleting different sets. A circulating 
library was started and numerous 
were the old and young people who 
came to borrow sacred manuscripts 
and classical ones, cither in Pali or 
in Cambodian translations. Thi.s 
new institution was visited not only 
by monks but also by men eager to 
read eiiher in French, Siamese or 
English, books on Indian civilisation 
and Buddhism. 

Fov the village people, old and 
young — ^who jiame in considerable 


numbers, there were many scats 
round a radio with pick-up, and 
there, during several hours, they 
could hear voices from all over the 
world and a fine collection of Asiatic 
records. This National Library soon 
became famous and was considered as 
the leisure-house of the people, 
where one could also admire, in tl^c 
entrance hall, a small museum with 
Buddhist relics, statues and the 
different gifts received. After a 
while, the country people were so 
delighted with this new institution 
tliat they offered us small sums 
to express their satisfaction. It is, 
thanks to these small gifts, that later 
on, wc were able to print the different 
episodes of Buddha’s life, executed 
by local artists. These pictures con- 
ceived in pure national Cambodian 
style, had notliing in common with 
the bad Europeanised pictures or 
anything similar to those in the 
Kavivarma style that invaded the 
Cambodian market. They materia- 
lised in a very poor stjde the noble 
conception of the great Master’s life 
and appearance. None of them 
could be compared with what ex- 
pressed the most sublime smile and 
illuminated expression of the Bud- 
dhas belonging to the great classical 
period of Khmer Art. 

It was during this “building up’' 
period that we came into closer 
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touch with the Cambodian and 
Laotiati people and that we got to 
know their aspirations and great 
eagerness to learn more about their 
religion as they wanted to be able to 
understand the meaning of their Pali 
texts. To realise what it meant at 
the time, you must bear in mind, 
that for centuries, after exhausting 
wars and oppression following defeat, 
these two countries were deprived of 
their best elements. Naturally the 
intellectual level fell slowly down 
and the religion with its manifesta- 
tions, became, as Paul Levy, has 
hfcitcd already, a mere shadow of 
what it had been during the flourish- 
ing periodf of the great Khmer and 
Laotian Kingdoms. The sole remedy 
in such a state of affairs was, in 1924, 
to help the intelligent nucleus of these 
countries, giving them the necessary 
tools for reviving their religion or 
culture, which is one and the saiiic 
thing. First we had to provide them 
with the means of printing books. In 
the beginning, we found some oppo- 
sition, as a few old but influential 
monks thought it improper to print 
Buddha’s word on i)eri.shable mate- 
rial, like paper ; but we overcame this 
apprehension and soon the Royal 
Library of Cambodia became also an 
important publishing house. Books 
and pictures, were printed for adults 
and children, presented under an 
attractive cover, and sold at very low 
prices. Some of the publications have 
fetched many editions, that number- 
ed from 10,000 to 75,000 copies. It 
is an important figure, when you 
realise that Cambodia represents, with 
its learned population, a mere quar- 


ter of Calcutta. Amongst the readers 
and visitors at the Royal Library, 
there were not only Cambodians be- 
longing to the Kingdom but also 
Cambodians from the vS. W. Cochin- 
China which was once an important 
part of the ancient Khmer empire. 
To-day there are still 500,000 Cam- 
bodians living there. It was in 1928, 
that we visited all the different Cam- 
bodian districts of this South-Western 
province. Isolated by ethnolo- 

gical islands in the middle of con- 
quered Annamite rice fields, we 
realised that these 500,000 souls, be- 
ing utterly cut off from tlieir other 
Cambodian brothers, were losing 

every day a little more of their na- 
tional personality. The only way to 
save the important ethnological 

minority, was to rc-cducate the 
monks. For this purpose vscholarships 
were given and special courses were 
established in one of the big monas- 
teries of the Khmer capital. 

The Cambodian monks who came 
from vS. W. Cocliin-Chiiia, si)ent a 
year there, living in a pure Buddhis- 
tic and national atmosphere. They 
learned how to speak correctly their 
own tongue, to practise correctly thl* 
right Buddhist teaching and when 
they returned home, they were able 
to open in their respective temples 
schools for the village children. Every 
year also during the dry seasons, we 
went all through these districts try- 
ing to save the ancestral rice fields 
from the clutches of the greedy ones, 
encouraging families to send the 
children to school, persitading the dif- 
ferent monks to open their classes, 
not only to boys but *to girls also, 
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if .they wanted to save their national 
religion from utter deca 3 ^ * Many of 
them did not hesitate. We only met 
a very few who i)rotcstcd against 
girls* education. 

There was also another problem 
that had to be solved in that same 
vSouth- Western Cochin-China : the 
one concerning the dismissed Cambo- 
dian soldiers. Little had been done 
for them. The majority of them 
were illiterate and had forgotten the 
teachings of the Buddha. They 
gambled and did not despise ferment- 
ed drinks. When the Buddhist In- 
stitute became an active reality, we 
proposed to the military authorities 
to open Buddhist clubs for Cambo- 
dian soldiers. The Buddhist calen- 
dar was ado])ted ; the Buddhist fes- 
tivals were celebrated in the barracks, 
and every full-moon day a monk came 
to give a simjdc, comj>rchensive talk. 
Very soon one noticed that the moral 
standard of the Cambodian soldiers 
became higher, that they attended 
regularly the preachings and never 
failed to decorate the assembly room 
where the venerable monk came to 
mieet them. 

The priests who, at first, felt a 
certain reluctance at the idea of en- 
tering a barrack, seeing the respect- 
ful attitude of their audience and the 
influence they had, never missed an 
opportunity to pay a visit to the mili- 
tary camps. In 1928, the King of 
Luang-Prabang in Northern Laos, 
came to Cambodia and paid a visit 
to the Royal Library. Realising that 
his kingdom also needed such an in- 
stitution, wi^th its many activities, he 
wi^h^d us to com^ to his kingdom and 


work in the same spirit as in Cambo- 
dia. It then occurred to us, that 
a new organism had to be created 
to enable us to work alternatively in 
the three countries. For a long time 
they had been separated from one an- 
other, though they had the same re- 
ligion and scriptures. It was our duty 
to renew old forgotten relations and 
establish strong living cultural links 
between tliem and to induce them 
to pursue the revival of Buddhism 
which would help them forward. 
Thus they would have their own na- 
tional i>ersonality re.stored. 

In May 1930 on the day of the 
Vesak festival, the Institute of Bud- 
dhistic studies was officially inaugu- 
rated in Pnom-pemn. From all the 
different parts of Cambodia, S. West- 
ern Cochin-China and Laos, thou- 
sands of people came. How can one 
forget what the suburbs of the royal 
palace looked like : a moving sea of 
yellow waves with the streets of the 
Khmer capital thronged with gaily 
clad crowds. Cambodians and Lao- 
tians realised on that day, that a 
Buddhist capital had arisen in Indo- 
China. 

Thanks to a yellow-painted lorry, 
the remotest villages and temples 
were not to be left out and would 
also have their share in the great 
revival of their national religion. 
During the dry season this lorry, 
specially equipped, went from North 
to South and from West to East, over 
rice fields, roads, tracts, and paths. 
When it stopped and opened its 
shutters, the people who crowded 
around it could hardly believe what 
they saw, There WQre so many 
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books, SO many coloured pictures, 
just what they had longed for — ^with 
Buddhist post cards, new year greet- 
ings with Buddhist quotations, Bud- 
dhist calendars and many attractive 
things. Inside the lorry, they found 
a phonograph which played beautiful 
Asiatic records. Those in Pali from 
Ceylon were highly appreciated as 
they could be easily understood. Next 
to the phonograph stood a Radio 
which filled the young people with 
admiration but the old ones remarked 
calmly that in the days of the Lord 
Buddha, one could also hear distant 
voices. Coxild not one hear His 
Voice miles away? At night, an 
amazed audience would stare at the 
lantern slides revealing unknown 
worlds. That is how, the latest dis- 
coveries, that seemed to be the privi- 
lege of spoiled men, were brought to 
the remote village people. It was 
stimulating and every year we could 
notice an increasing eagerness for 
reading as the demand for new books 
was always greater and the sales 
higher and higher. But there was 
still an important task to accomplish. 
Many young monks missed greatly a 
good Cambodian edition of the Trii^i- 
taka. They had to apply abroad to 
satisfy their thirst for learning. Was 
it not the duty of the Buddhist Insti- 
tute to fill this gap ? During a whole 
year we went from temple to temple 
inquiring how this edition should be 
presented. Very old monks were 
against a printed edition, others did 
not admit the Tripitaka to be tran- 
slatable into popular language, but the 
great majority insisted on having the 
text printed with its translation. 


When all the material details were 
settled, the news spread all over the 
kingdom and hundreds of village de- 
legations came to subscribe to a com- 
plete set of the Tripitaka w hich will 
represent 100 big volumes. The 
modest pre.sses of ihe Royal Library 
proved to be insufficient and soon a 
big printing hall with electric presses 
took their place. As it required an 
important staff, we thought it w^orth 
undertaking, an interesting social 
wwk amongst prisoners. They w^erc 
taught all that concerned printing 
and binding and very soon they ob- 
tained a good job, the remittance of 
their penalty and last but not least, 
merits — one of them W'ho had stolen 
quite a number of buffaloes became 
an accomplished craftsman and an 
earnest devotee. Meamvhile the 
learned monks were busy compiling 
a critical Pali Text after consulting 
various editions, viz., those of the 
Pali Text Society, the Burmese, 
Sinhalese and Siamese ones, without 
speaking of the numerous m anus- 
scripts at their disposal. In ten years 
the whole Vinaya Pitaka and a good 
portion of the Sutta Pitaka have been 
printed and regularly scut to the dif- 
ferent subscribers. About 2,000 
subscribers possess these well-print- 
ed books, solidly bound in yellow 
cloth. If, for a long time, Cambodia 
reflected a pale shadow' of her nation- 
al religion, to-day, she is perhaps one 
of the rare Buddh.ist countries that 
has undertaken a popular edition of 
the Buddhist scriptures, both in Pali 
and in translation. It is on the criti- 
cal Pali edition, elaborated in Cam- 
bodia, that French scholars aie now 
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working on to give the French-speak- 
ing public a good text and a sound 
translation of the Pali Tripitaka. 
Courses in Pali have been started 
at the Paris Univeisity in order to 
have in the future fully acconiidished 
Pah scholars who will be able to con- 
tinue the great task just undertaken. 

The social side of the monk’s acti- 
vities has also been understood by 
learned priests. They have greatly 
helped us when in 1938-39 we opened 
a hostel where j^oiing nieji and women 
could spend their vacations. The 
most important one was located in 
the compound of a tcmiile four miles 
from the ruins of Angkor. Many 
Primary Pali schools were oiieiied in 
the different districts, and the Pali 
High School was flourishing. Be- 
sides lectures on general culture given 
in Cambodian and Pali, the pro- 
gramme included serious Sanskrit 


studies and French lectures, collec- 
tions of books, precious tools for 
teachers and pupils were issued under 
the cover of this High School': 
amongst them, we may mention a 
very good Pali and an up-to-date 
Sanskrit grammar, a Cambodian dic- 
tionary, important for the mainten- 
ance of the .spirit of the language, and 
a learned guide about the ruins of 
Angkor. 

Since the foundation of the Bud- 
dhist Institute, it has become a cus- 
tom to print books to distribute on 
different festivals. The monks work- 
ing at the Buddhist institute were re- 
quested to choose the texts or books 
to be printed. Cambodia has a 
monthly magazine on general culture 
fully illustrated and many booklets 
on Buddhist subjects which have a 
wide circulation throughout the king- 
dom and in S. W. Cochin-China. 


ARE WOMEN SPIRITUALLY INFERIOR ? 

By E. T. Goonewariwne 


The reason for Gautama Buddha’s 
reluctance to admit women into the 
Order is of academic interest, at the 
present time of ‘’woman suffrage” in 
relation to which it may be that the 
Cross-word Editor of “The Illustrat- 
ed Weekly of India” put down the 
following as a poser for Crossword 
enthusiasts to solve. Now “few edu- 
cated women seem sincerely to regard 
men as the superior sex” ? (Common- 
sense” Cross-word No. 361, clue 25 
across), 

5 


I may be disturbing a hornets’ nest 
by selecting this subject for an article 
in this journal, but facts must be 
faced however unpleasant they may 
be. Anyway, I apologise to the ladies 
for my “unchivalrous” act ; and it 
is open to them to slash me and write 
articles to this \ery magazine to dis- 
prove the inferiority of the “gentler” 
sex-or may I say the “tougher” sex. 

“Reverend Sir, have you seen a 
woman pass this way?” An<J tho 
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elder replied, 

‘Was it a woman, or a man 
That passed this way ? I cannot tell. 
But this I know, a set of bones 
Is travelling upon this road/* 

Visiiddhi Magga, chap, 1. 

A good number of the Jataka 
stories of Gautama are intended to 
point out the r^oral of feminine in- 
iquity. “Unfalhomly deep, like a 
fish*s course in the water**, they say, 
‘is the character of women, robbers 
with many artifices, with whom truth 
is hard to find, to whom a lie is like 
the truth and the truth is like a lie. 
No heed should be paid to either to 
their likes or to their dislikes.** 

The ancient Sinhalese, too, un- 
gallantly enough, did not entertain a 
high opinion of the reliability of 
women. They had a favourite epi- 
gram, the English translation of 
which would be : — 

I saw the Udumbara"^- tree in flower, 
white plumage on the crow. 
And fishes* footsteps in the deep 
have tracked through ebb and flow, 
If man it be who thus asserts, his 

word thou mayst believe. 
But never trust a woman\s word, 

she speaks but to deceive. 

The doctrine of Gautama is monas- 
tic, and His temperament is unemo- 
tional. In the words of Oldenberg, 
“Was it possible for a mind like 
Buddha, w^ho In the severe determi- 
nation of renunciation had torn him- 
self away from all that is attractive 
and lovely in this world, was he given 
the faculty to understand and to 
value woman*s nature?** We must 
understand that the early Buddhist 


lack of faith in women is not 
a unique phenomenon, but rather oi^c 
that is typical of monastic sentiment 
all the world oxer. It is based on 
fear. In all the snares of the senses 
which Ignorance sets before the un- 
wary, the most insidious, the most 
dangerous, and the most attractive 
vxdthal, is Woman. 

“Master**, sa^'s Ananda, “how 
shall we behave before xx^omcn?** — 
“You should shun their gaze, 
Ananda.** “But if we see them by 
chance, Master, what then arc we to 
do?** “Not speak with them, 
Ananda** — “But if we did speak to 
them, what then?** — “Then you must 
w’atch over yourselves, Ananda.** 

To fall in love is a form of Moha, 
infatuation ; and just as the monastic 
view of art takes note only of its sen 
buous elements, so the monastic view 
of xvoman and the love of woman 
takes into account none but the phy- 
sical factors. To compare Nirvanic 
Bliss to the self-forgetting happiness 
of earthly lovers, locked in each 
other*s arms, would be for Buddhist 
thought a bitter mocker}". No less 
remote from Buddhist sentiment is 
the view of Western chivalry whicl/' 
sees in women a guiding star, or that 
of platonic idealism which finds in the 
adoration of the individual an educa- 
tion to the love of all. 

We cannot deny that the position 
taken up by Gautama is just. It is 
scarcely to be gainsaid that woman 
is “nearer to the world** than man ; 
we have to recognise that Gautama 
had no conception of a moral duty 
to provide for the continuance of the 
race, such as is implied 'in the later 
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Brahmanical doctrine of the debt to 
the ancestors. He called on men and 
women alike to root iip the infernal 
grove, to abandon the sexual nature, 
and to put on spiritual manhood ; for 
those not yet prepared for this change, 
he felt such compassion as a gentle 
spirit may feel for those who suffer 
and whose suffering is the result of 
their own infatuation. 

Gautama’s favourite and spiritually 
youngest disciple, Aiianda, is fre> 
qucntly represented as advocating the 
cause of women. When the ques- 
tion of the admission of women to 
the Order — in effect a claim to the 
rights of women not altogether un- 
like that of the moderns — was raised, 
Ananda, three times refused by the 
Lord, finally asked: — 

‘‘Are women competent. Reverend 
vSir, if they retire from the house- 
hold life to the houseless one, under 
the doctrine and discipline announced 
by the Tathagata, to attain to the 
fruit of “once-returning”, to attain to 
the fruit of “never -returning”, to 
attain to “Arahantship ?” Gautama 
could not deny their competence ; 
and in response to Ananda’s further 
|)leas, gave permission for the ad- 
mission of women into the Order, sub- 
ject to eighty heavy regulations. But 
He added, “If, Ananda, women had 
not retired from household life to the 
houseless one under the doctrine and 
discipline enjoined by the Tathagata, 
religion, Ananda, would long endure; 
a thousand years would the good 
doctrine abide. But since, Ananda, 
women have now retired from the 
household life to the houseless one 
mider^the doctrine and discipline en- 


joined by the Tathagata, not long, 
Ananda, will religion endure ; but 
five hundred years, Ananda, will the 
good doctrine abide.” 

Elsewhere in reply to another ques- 
tion from Ananda, Gautama replied. 

“Women are soon angered, 
Ananda ; women are full of passion, 
Ananda ; women are envious, 
Ananda ; women are stupid, Ananda. 
This is the reason, Ananda, why 
women have iio recognised place in 
public assemblies, do not carry on a 
business of their own and are not ex- 
pected to earn their living by any 
profession.” 

On the other hand, we find that 
Gautama did not disdain to accept 
the charity of devout lay women. 
The seven most illustrious women of 
early Buddhism were Khema, Uppa- 
lavanna (the two first female disciples 
of the Buddha), Patacara, Bhadda, 
Kisa Gotami, Dhammadinna and 
Visakha. The last named is re- 
presented to us as “a rich citizen 
commoner at Savatthi, the chief town 
of Kosala, the mother of many bloom- 
ing children, the grandmother of 
countless grandchildren.” One day 
she approached Gautama and made 
eight requests, and these were that 
she be allowed to furnish the Breth- 
ren with clothes for the rainy season, 
food to the Brethren who came or 
passed through Savatthi, or who were 
sick, or who resided there, medicine, 
for the sick, and bathing dresses to 
the sisters. This was in addition to 
her making provision of a liberal 
scale for the Buddha and His disciples 
while they resided at Savatthi. The 
Buddha was pleased to grant the eight 
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favours. The religious mendicant by 
accepting gifts of food and clothing 
confers upon the giver the opportu- 
nity of a meritorious deed. 

Gautama, however, accepted, offer- 
ings of not only the respectable, but 
also those of “sinners**. It is recorded 
that upon a certain occasion he ac- 
cepted for himself and his disciples an 
invitation to a meal from the court- 
esan Ambapali and declined the alter- 
native and subsequent invitation of 
the Lichchavi princes to their great 
annoyance. He also for some time 
took up residence in her mango plea- 
sance of which she made a gift to the 
Order. The Sutta says, “The Exalt- 
ed One accepted the gift, and after 
instructing and gladdening her with 
religious discourse, he rose from his 
seat and departed thence.** 

It is worthy of note that neither 
Visakha nor Ambapali is represented 
to have left the world as an imme- 
diate result of His teaching, nor had 
the latter even changed her mode of 
life. Their gifts were accepted by 
Gautama simply as those of pious lay- 
women. Each w'ould receive in some 
heaven the immediate reward of her 
generosity, and in some future life 
the fruit of perfect enlightenment. 

Buddhist thought gives honour to 
women to this extent, that it never 
doubts the possibility of her putting 
off her women’s nature, and even in 
this life becoming, as it were, a 
“man**. The case is given of lady 
Gopika who “having abandoned a 
w'oman’s thoughts and cultivated the 
thoughts of a man** was reborn as a 
son of Sakka in heaven. There was 
also, and more conspicuous, the great 


body of the sisters of wliom many at- 
tained the Arahalship and to Nibbana. 
And although these Sisters were tcch- 
nicalE" api)ointed juniors in perpe- 
tuity to the Brethren, it is equally 
clear that, by intellectual and moral 
elements, a Theri might claim equa- 
lity with the highest of the Frater- 
nity. 

The woman who left the world and 
adopted the Sisters’ rule not only es- 
caped from the restrictions and drud- 
gery of domesticity but — like the 
Hindu widow of the type of Lila- 
vathie, or like the modern woman 
thinker who meets her male collea- 
gues on equal terms — obtained from 
her Brethren recognition as a rational 
being, a human being rather than 
a woman; she sliared the intellectual 
communion of tlie religiou.s aristro- 
cracy of the Ariyas. Her point of 
view in this regard is clearly ex- 
pressed in the Psalms of the Sisters/* 

Am 1 a woman in such matters, or 

Am ] a man? or what not am J 
then ? 

and 

How should the woman's nature 
hinder us? * 

while all that is essential feminine 
is left behind. 

Speak not to me of delighting in 
aught of sensuous pleasures ! 

Verily all such vanities no7v no 
more may delight 7ne, 

All eminent thinker sums up his 
arguments in support of this position 
by saying, “Man can respect woman 
only when she herself ceases to be 
object and material fqr man’*. A 
woman who had really given up her 
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se:^ual self, who wished to be at 
I)eace, would be no longer ‘Svoman”. 
She would have ceased to be 
''woman*', vShe would have received 
the inward and spiritual sign as well 
as the outward form of regeneration”. 
He asks, "Is it then possible for 
women actually to wish to realise the 
problem of existence, the conception 
of Dukkha? Can she really desire 
freedom? This can hap])en only by 
her being penetrated by an ideal 

thought for the guiding star In 

that way only can there be an eman- 
cipation of women”. To these ques- 
tions, Buddhist experience replies 
that it is possible for Avomen to really 
desire freedom, and that no small 
number of women among the Bu- 
ddhist Sisters attained it. It may be 
left to the advocates of woman's 
emancipation on the one hand, and 
feminine idealism on the other hand 
to debate how far these views involve 
the honour or dishonour of "woman”. 
It is fair to put down in this context 
that lay experience warrants the 
belief that the main weakness attri- 
buted to woman is not confined to 
’\he wayward sex only. One who Avas 
gifted Avith deep insight into human 
nature, namely Shakespeare, has 
written thus : — 

"Sigh no more, ladies sigh no 

more 

Men were deceivers ever ! 

One foot on sea, and one on 

shore 

To one thing constant never ! 

Every man Avill say that this dic- 
tion may apply with equal or stronger 


force to woman ! The more so Avhen 
one has to remember that woman is 
"nearer to the world” than man. Her 
inquisitiveness, not in spiritual mat- 
ters, but in purely temporal affairs 
of men and things, is a great draw- 
back in Avoman's nature. According 
to Christianity, too, it Avas Eve's irre- 
sistible inquisitiveness that brought 
death and woe to the world. Added 
to this vice they are inclined to be 
gossipy and generally exaggerative, 
synically illogical, one-sided, hasty, 
and, as a rule, want to have the last 
Avord in any contention. They are 
also meddlesome and usually Avant an 
unpleasant topic to harp on, some 
grievance, more imaginary than real, 
to grouse over, a pessimistic outlook 
to fret over. Many a Avoman, when 
she became the mistress of a Avell- 
apiiointed household, has evinced a 
desire to impose her Avill on others, to 
dominate, to hold the reins and rule 
the roost. This assertiveness has 
caused many a domestic rupture. 
It is probably this sort of arro- 
gance which had caused in Gau- 
tama the Buddha a spiritual preju- 
dice against women in general. Not 
being a "creator”. He had to take 
the world as he found it. The Bud- 
dha never humiliated woman. It 
Avas He who raised the status of 
Indian women of His time, and made 
people recognise their importance in 
society. 

It must be added that there have 
been, there are, and there will be 
noble women Avhose superiority over 
men in human attributes has to be 
admitted. 

Even the most shrewish of wives 
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though she may regard the husband 
as only a useful animal, has for him 
a soft corner in her heart, and never 


disdains to attend to his creature 
comforts. 

Apologies to ladies, again ! 


REPORT OF THE MAHA BODHI SOCIETY OF INDIA 
FOR THE YEAR 1947 


After a period of nightmare-like 
years which started with World 
War II and which were visited by 
undreamt of events, w^e at last found 
ourselves in 1947 in the sunshine of 
a comparatively peaceful atmos-» 
phere. Our achievements during 
the year under review have been per- 
haps some of the most notable in 
the history of the Maha Bodhi 
Society of India and they wall be 
referred to in the course of this 
report. 

Membership 

Our membership during the year 
has been very encouraging. We 
have been able to enrol 136 new 
Ordinary Members against 76 en- 
rolled last year. This is a clear 
sign that, with the passing away of 
difficult times, our membership is 
bound to increase in number. It 
also show^s the popularity that the 
Society is gaining with the public. 
We have also great pleasure in re- 
cording that we have been able to 
enrol 8 new Life Members. A ninth 
person, viz., Mr. D. S. Goonasekera, 
a member of the Ceylon Parliament 
and formerly Mayor of Galle, has 
promised to be a Life Member. We 


hope to receive his subscription soon 
so that we may have the pleasure of 
registering his name. The foUowang 
arc the new’ Life iMcmbcrs w’ho have 
been enrolled this year: — 

Mrs. Hemalata Tagore, Calcutta. 

Sri Parbati Churn Law^ Calcutta. 

Mr. A. D. E. Liyanage, Ceylon. 

,, R. Semage, Ceylon. 

,, Thethong Lama of Tibet. 

Dr. J. N. Moitra, Calcutta. 

U San Htoon U, Calcutta. 

Dr. R. Jayasiiigha of Burma. 

New ConvkrTvS 

Although it is not the aim of our 
Society to make conversions, we are 
glad to report tliat six new converts 
have been admitted by the Society 
to the Buddhist faith during the 
year. They are (i) Dr. Edwin P. 
Burtt, Sage Professor of Philosophy, 
Cornell University, U.S.A. ; (2) Prof. 
Aditya Nath Mitra of Narasinha 
Dutta College, Howrah ; (3) Mr. 
Charles Gratry (now Mr. Dharma- 
dasa Gratry) of France ; (4) Mr. D. 
Ling wood ; (5) Mrs. Kanhaiya Lall ; 
and (6) Mr. R. Banerjee. We in- 
voke upon them the blessings of the 
Triraina, 
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Sri Diiarmarajika Vihara 
As in previous years, this time too, 
we have had many visitors to the 
Sri Dhamarajika Vihara in Calcutta. 
Pilgrims from the various Buddhist 
countries and scholars and other pro- 
minent persons from Kurope and 
America have paid visits to this im- 
portant spot. Among the prominent 
visitors mention is to he made of Ilis 
IToliness Takser Rimpoclilie, brother 
of Ilis Holiness the Dalai Lama of 
Tibet, il. h'. Tsipon vShakabpa and 
other members of the Tibetan Trade 
Delegation, Her Royal Highness 
Princess Pingpeang Yukanthor of 
Cambodia and the members of the 
Indo-Chine^^e Delegation to the 
I.L.O , the Hon’ble Thakin Nu, 
Prime INlinister of Burma, the 
ITon’ble U Tin Tut, Foreign Minis- 
ter of Burma, V Win, the Burmese 
High Commissioner for India, Dr. 
W. P. Tvsai, the Consul-General for 
China in India, ]\Ir, R. Kolb- 
B(Tnarcl, French Consul-General in 
India, the members of the Siamese 
Goodwill Mission, the Plon’ble Dr. 
C. W. W. Kannangara, Kducation 
Minister of Ceylon, IMajor-Oencral 
A. C. Chatterjee, Director-General 
of Health Services, W. Bengal, Prof. 
G. P. Malalasekara of the Ceylon 
University and Mr. H. W, Amara- 
siiriya, Leader of the Ceylon Eco- 
nomic Delegation. All these visitors 
have expressed their high apprecia- 
tion of the work done by the Ven. 
N. Jinaiatana Thera, the Bhikkhu 
in charge of the Vihara. We arc 
also glad to report that the Rev. 
Pdiikkhu Ilapugoda Dhanimananda, 
who was tinliil recently a professor 


of Dliarmaduta Vidyalaya, the Bud- 
dhist Missionary Training Centre in 
Ceylon, has now returned to India 
and is helping the Society’s work 
at the headquarters. 

Reference is to be made here to 
lht‘ remark we made about the wall- 
paintings of the Vihara in our report 
for io^^6. The existing paintings 
have become so discoloured and. have 
even peeled off in parts that it is 
now high time that the walls and 
the ceiling should again be painted 
with suilable frcsco-work. We were 
c*\i>ecling some generous-minded 
person to come forward with an 
olTer to bear the cost of this repaint- 
ing. But so far no one seems to have 
taken the initiative. There are so 
many lovers of art in this gathering 
as uell as among other friends of 
ours uho are not present here. We 
hope that response in the matter will 
come to us soon. 

The Bodiii Buddhist 

Library and Free Reading 
Roo:m in Calcutta 

Our Free Buddhist Library and 
the Free Reading Room, which are 
situated at our headquarters, are in- 
creasing in the value of their useful- 
ness to the public. We have added 
several new volumes to the Librar>' 
during the year and more periodicals 
and papers have been supplied to 
the Reading Room than in the pre- 
vious year. The average number of 
readers per day exceeds well over 
100 . But the encouragement we 
are gtlting for the upkeep of these 
tivo establishments is regrettably in- 
sufficient. Except for an annual 
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grant of Rs. 77/- from the Corpora- 
tion of Calcutta we are not receiving 
any other financial help. We hope 
our friends and sympathisers will 
give us all possible help for the en- 
hancement of the usefulness of these 
two establishments. 

The Maha Bodhi Journal 

The Maha Bodhi Journal which is 
our chief propaganda organ has now 
existed for 55 years. During this 
long period it has ben regularly 
published without a single break. It 
has now subscribers in all the im- 
portant countries of the world and 
it can be found on the tables of im- 
portant libraries in Asia, America 
and Plurope. During the war years 
we were compelled to reduce the 
number of pages and publish the 
journal once every two months. We 
are now glad to report that permis- 
sion has been granted to us by the 
Government to publish the joiirnal 
once a month with an increased 
number of pages. 

Maha Bodhi Orphanage 

Owing to the recrudescence of 
communal trouble in Calcutta the 
inmates of our orphanage in Benia- 
pukur lane had to be temporarily 
shifted to our headquarters in Cal- 
cutta. The orphanage building was 
vacated after giving due information 
to the Police of the pre-Independence 
regime, and we were assured that 
the place would be carefully looked 
after. But in spite of these assur- 
ances all the property left in the 
building, including evw the petty 


belongings of the orphans have been 
looted. The electrical fittings 'and 
some of the doors and windows have 
been removed. The building itself 
has suffered much damage at the 
hands of miscreants. On learning 
that some unauthorized persons were 
occupying the building, we wrote 
to the police of the then Govern- 
ment and we were sent a copy of an 
unsigned rei)ort to the effect that no 
damage had been done to the build- 
ing or the movable properties and 
that the people who were occupying 
it were refugees from Bihar who 
would be shifted to some other place. 
Later on, when we went to occupy 
the building we found all the havoc 
described above and the Police fail- 
ed to give us any satisfactory answer. 
We hope that the present Govern- 
ment will consider our case and give 
us a grant to cover the repairs of 
the building. 

Festivals and other Functions 

The usual Buddhist festivals of 
Vaishaka and Dhamma-cakka, as 
well as the Dhammapala Day, were 
celebrated witli due grandeur and 
religious fervour at all the centres of 
the Society in India. There was 
also an ordination ceremony at Sar- 
nath which was conducted accord- 
ing to ancient rites. 

Tlie sixteenth anniversary of the 
Mulagandha Kuti Vihara was cele- 
brated on 2 7 til November and was 
attended by over 500 Buddhist pil- 
grims from Burma, Ceylon, Tibet, 
Nepal, China, Chittagong and other 
places. * 
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Among other functions organised 
hy the Society the most notable one 
was the Inter-Asian Buddhist Con- 
ference held at New Delhi in con- 
junction with the Inter-Asian Rela- 
tions Conference convened, by the 
Hon’ble Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru. 
It was presided over by the Hon*ble 
Dr. C. W. W. Kannangara, the 
liducation Minister of Ceylon, and 
was attended by delegates from 
China, Siam, Tibet, Burma, Nepal, 
Indo-China, Bhutan, Sikkim and 
Ceylon. The main resolution passed 
at this conference was the demand 
to restore Buddhagaya to the Bud- 
dhists. The conference also discuss- 
ed plans for the revival of Buddhist 
culture in India and other countries. 

Receptions were also accorded in 
Calcutta to the Prime Minister and 
Foreign ^Minister of Burma, to the 
members of the Indo-Chinese Dele- 
gation, to the members of the Ceylon 
Cultural IMission, to the Indo-Britisli 
Goodwill Mission, to l\Ir. IT. W. 
Amara&uriya, tlie Buddh.ist Leader 
of Ceylon, and to Ilis Highness 
Takser Rimpochhc of Tibet and 
die members of the Tibetan Trade 
Delegation. We are glad to report 
that all these functions proved to 
be very successful and by means of 
them we hope to be able to establish 
cordial rclationshiiis between our 
Society and the countries abroad. 

The day of the achievement of 
Independence by India was celebrat- 
ed on 15th August at all the centres 
of the Society. Sjiecches were deli- 
vered on the significance of the day 
and the meaning of the Dhanna- 
Chakra which has been incorporated 
6 • 


into the National Flag of Free India. 
Hope was expressed of a better 
future for Asian culture and social 
progress under the aegis of a free 
Government. 

Reuef Work 

During the year Ceylon and Chit- 
tagong were visited by disastrous 
floods causing much loss to life and 
property. We received urgent appeals 
from both places. Unfortunately the 
appeals came at a time when there 
were labour and communal disturb- 
ances in Calcutta and other places 

of India. vSo we were not in a 
favoured position to collect much 

from the public. We have however 

sent a sum of Rs. 2 , 500 /- to Ceylon 
through the Ceylon Maha Bodhi 

Society and a sum of Rs. 6 , 000 /- 
for relief work in the Chittagong 
area. 

Publications 

In spite of the restrictions brought 
about by the paper control and the 
high cost of printing, we are glad 
to report that we have been able^to 
bring out the following publications 
during the year: — 

1. Tin Buddhastlian (Bengali) — 
by J. C. Ghose. 

2 . Sambodhir Pothe (Bengali) — 
by Silananda Brahmachari. 

3 . Khuddaka Patha (in Nagari) — 
Edited by Bhikkhu Dhamma- 
rataiia. 

4 . Bauddha Cariya Paddhati — by 
Ven. Bodhananda Mahasthavir. 

5 . Digha Nikaya (Bengali) — by 

Bhikkhu BUabbadra, 
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6 . Buddhism in Brief — by Bhikkhu 
Silabliadra. 

* 7. Sisliubodh — by Bhikkhu Dliain- 
marakkhita. 

8. Sri Sariputta and Moggallana 
— by Veil. N. Jinaratana Thera. 

9. Satta Visuddlii Magga or the 
Seven Stages of Purity — by 
Ven. Vappa Mahathera. 

10. Khuddaka Patha or Minor 
Readings (English) — by the 
Ven. B. Ananda Maitri Maha- 
sthavir. 

11. Mulagandhakuti Wall-Paint- 
ings (Reprinted). 

12. The Life of Buddha in Frescoes 
(Reprinted). 

We have to state, however, that 
several of our former publications are 
now out of print and there is a great 
demand for them at present. There 
are also several manuscripts which 
are awaiting publication. As .soon as 
the restrictions of the Paper Control 
Order arc lifted we hope to print all 
these works. 

The China Block 

une of the most important achieve- 
ments of the year has been the 
possibility of constructing a special 
annexe to the headquarters building 
on a i)lot of land where the officials 
of the Society for a number of years 
made many attempts to build at least 
oim room. But all these attempts met 
with stiff opposition from a very un- 
compromising neighbour. At last, 
through the wonderful efforts of the 
Ven. Jinaratana Thera, the aban- 


doned plan has been brought into 
concrete reality in a form far beyond 
the dreams of our great prede- 
cessors. The Ven. Jinaratana has 
built not one room but three rooms 
running . into three storeys ! The 
finance for this new construction has 
been obtained from the National 
Government of China through the 
recommendation of His Holiness the 
late Ven. Abbot Tai Hsu. We have, 
therefore, given the name of ‘‘China 
Block** to this annexe and a marble 
tablet to the memory of the late 
Abbot has been fixed on it. The 
foundation of this annexe was laid in 
July last by Dr. W. P. Tsai, the 
Consul-General for China in India. 
We offer our thanks to the Govern- 
ment of China for the sum of 
Rs. 10,000/- donated for the con- 
struction of this annexe. 

Thb: Building of an Extra 

Storey to the Mary Foster 
BuiLt>ING 

Another proud achievement of ours 
has been the construction of a third 
storey to the Mary Foster Building 
which is our headquarters. For a 
number of years the inadequacy of 
accommodation for the many pil- 
grims who visit our headquarters on 
their way to the sacred spots of 
India has been keenly felt by our 
Society. The Ven. Jinaratana Thera 
who is in charge of this building has 
been discussing the problem with 
many of our visitors and friends. 
When the plan was first discussed 
many expressed their pessimism over 
the possibUity of finding the fun4§ 
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necessary for the constructions. 
However, the Ven. Jinaratana is not 
a person to be discouraged when once 
he has set his mind on a plan. His 
determination overcomes all difficul- 
ties. He boldly stuck to his plan 
and within a short time collected a 
sum of Rs. 16,000/- and ventured 
upon a scheme costing about 
Rs. 30,000/- for completion. While 
thanking the various donors who 
have very generously helped us to 
build this storey, we must also ex- 
press our deep disappointment at the 
regrettable way in which we have 
been badly let down by some of those 
who emphatically promised to give 
us financial support. 

After the completion of the build- 
ing, wc find ourselves in debt up to 
a sum of Rs. 9,000/- which has to 
be paid to the building contractor. 
The Maha Bodhi Society of Ceylon 
has very kindly come to our aid by 
sending us Rs. 3,000/-, thereby 
reducing our debt to Rs. 6,ooo/-. 
To save our position we have to find 
this money immediately. We appeal 
^o our friends and well-wishers to 
come to our help at this most needy 
moment. We also require a further 
sum of Rs. 5,000/- for furniture and 
electrical fittings. , 

The Acquisition of Adjoining 
Properties 

Just as a mighty banyan tree re- 
quires greater and greater space, 
as year after year it expands its shel- 
tering branches, so our Society, too, 
has grown so much in its usefulness 
to thc¥ world during the course of 


years, that it has becQme necessary 
to find more space for its headquar- 
ters building in order to concentrate 
its activities under one roof for better 
and more effective administration: 
On many occasions we have mention- 
ed about the need of purchasing the 
plots of land adjoining the head- 
quarters. We are glad to report that 
the Govt, of West Bengal has agreed 
to acquire for us the property on the 
south measuring about 14 cattahs for 
a sum of Rs. 1,17,500/-. We propose 
to put up a five-storeyed building on 
this site for an Inter-Asian Cultural 
Institute, where students and scholars 
from various countries will gather 
for research and study. We have 
asked the Govt, of India to give us 
financial aid for this project as well 
as for building an International 
Buddhist Institute at Sarnath. We 
hope the Govt, of India will appre* 
ciate the great advantages that will 
accrue to India by the materializa- 
tion of these schemes and grant us 
the sum of Rs. 12 lakhs we have 
asked for as a capital grant and one 
lakh as recurring grant. 

The land to the north of the head- 
quarters cannot be purchased yet by 
direct negotiation as there are several 
claimants to that property who live 
in widely distant places, and more- 
over, these claimants do not seem to 
be of one mind. They have, there- 
fore, allowed the land to go into 
neglect in conformity with the old 
adage that '‘everybody’s responsibi- 
lity is nobody’s responsibility”. The 
way open to us, therefore, is to re- 
quest the Government to acquire for 
us this property too. But as all these 
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schemes require heavy sums of 
money, we are waiting for a salisfac- 
tbry assurance from the Government 
of India to our appeal for financial 
aid. 

The Sarnath Centre 

Although circumstances have 
made our administrative headquar- 
ters to be situated at Calcutta, it 
cannot be gainsaid that our vSarnath 
Centre is the more important one 
to the Buddhists, because of its an- 
cient religious associations. The 
most important of our Society’s 
temples, vh,, the Mulagandhakuti 
Vihara is situated at this Centre. 
For the efficient administration of 
this centre the Society owes a debt 
of gratitude to the Rev. Bhikkhu M. 
Sangharatana, who is the Stcrctary 
in charge. It has often been reported 
to us by pilgrims and other visitors 
that the Rev. pangharatana is a 
dynamo of energy and that he is the 
most apt person to be in charge of 
a centre. We are also thankful to 
the Rev. U. Dliammajoti, the Trea- 
surer in charge of the centre, for his 
valuable services. Both these 
Bhikkhus by their unstinted devo- 
tion to their work have contributed 
much to make Sarnath the most 
popular centre of Buddhism in 
modern India. 


worthy of tlie pristine glory of 1j:ie 
place. Among them is Mrs. S. Hewa- 
vitarana, who has donated Rs. 
10,000/- tow’ards the construction of 
a stone gate at the entrance to the 
temple. Another outstanding dona- 
tion is that of Dr. C. W. W. Kannan- 
gara, former Minister of Education, 
Ceylon, wdiich is earmarked for 
supplying electricity to the Isipatsna 
area. It is hoped that in a year or 
two we may be able to illuminate 
the temple and other institutions 
attached to it wdth electric lights. 
The cemented footpath leading to 
the temple w as caused to be con- 
structed by Mr. L. S. Percra of 
Colombo at a cost of Rs. 3,142/-. 

We are also thankful to the folio w^- 
ing devotees who by their donations 
have given us material encourage- 
ment. Mrs. Grace Perera Lamateni, 
Rs. 1, 000/-, Mrs. Mabel I'ernando, 
wife of Mr. A. C. Fernando Mudalali, 
Rs. 500/-, Mrs. P. I>. Richard, 
Rs. 500/-, Mrs. M. P. Lydia Latlin, 
Rs. 500/-, Mr. G. K. Sumanadasa, 
Rs. 1,000/- (promised), Mr. H. H. 
Appuhamy, Rs. 1,000/-, Mrs. E. D<i^ 
S. Wijesinghe, Rs. 1,500/- for the 
Maha Bodhi Free Dispensary, Mr. 
D. B. Subasinghe, Rs. 1,500/- for a 
plot of land at Kusinara. All the 
above donations except the last two 
are meant for the Sanghavasa at 
Buddhagaya. 


Mulagandhakuti Vihara Sarnath Buddhist Institute 

It is with great pleasure that we The Sarnath Buddhist Institute, 
report of the pious wish of several which is to form the nucleus of the 
Buddhists of Ceylon to make the proposed International Buddhist 
Mulagandhakuti Vihara temple University, has been functioning 
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under the able principalship of 
Bhikkhu J. Kashyapa, M.A., Tripi- 
lakacliaraya. The Nagari edition of 
the Tripitaka which he has under- 
taken to make is expected to be a 
remarkable contribution to the cause 
of Buddha vSasana in India. The 
main feature of our institute is that 
it runs on co-operative lines. One 
is a teacher and a student at the same 
lime. Thus a Burmese monk teach- 
ing liis own mother language learns 
Kindi or vSinlialcsc from an Indian 
or Ceylonese monk. It is hoped that 
this system may go a long way to 
build up international goodwill be- 
tween the various nations of Asia. 

Schools at S.vrnath 

During the year we have been able 
to solve partly the most pressing- 
problem connected with the ISIaha 
Bod hi Vidyalaya, namely, the com- 
pletion of the Vidyalaya building. 
Three rooms of the second storey 
have already been constructed and 
the rest may be done before long. 
It is our intention to raise the high 
School to college standard when the 
building is complete, thereby i:)rovid- 
ing the people of this rural areas with 
facilities for higher education. 

We have been able to introduce 
Pali as an optional subject in our 
school. The Pali language, apart from 
its cultural importance, has a vast 
literature which is a veritable trea- 
sury of priceless information for the 
student of history, archaeology, 
philology and philosophy of ancient 
India. It wks really encouraging to 
note t^iat a large number of students 


were eager to join the Pali class. 
The classes in Pali are taken by 
Bhikkhu U. Dhammaratana, M.A:, 
and those in religious instruction by 
Tripitakacharya Bhikkhu Dharma- 
raksliita. We only hope that our 
children may learn the ideal life of 
co-operation and tolerance taught in 
the Tripitaka and prove to be worthy 
citizens of this land of the Buddha. 
No less important is the introduction 
of science in the school curriculum. 
The laboratbry equipment has cost 
us so far Rs. 2,000/- and we require 
Rs. 5,000/- more to bring the labora- 
tory up to the mark. 

The results of the boys of our High 
School are quite encouraging, being 
about 93 p.c. passes in the Matricu- 
lation examination. The success that 
the school has achieved is but a re- 
flection of the untiring efforts of the 
Manager, Bhikkhu U. Dhammajoti, 
the Head Master, Mr. K. K. Roy, 
M.A., DL.B., B.T., and the staff. 

The following donations towards 
the construction of the new set of 
rooms in the building have been 
thankfully accepted: — ^The Director 
of Kducation, U. P., Rs. 5,000/-, His 
Highness Tasi Nam Gyal, K.C.I.E., 
Maharaja of Sikkim, Rs. 3,000/- ; 
Suchela Sadu Tsang, Tibet, Rs. 
1,000/- ; Capt. Sir H. S. Rankin, 
Bart., Scotland, Rs. 1,000/- ; Mrs, 
D. H. Kalatuwawa, Ceylon, Rs. 
1,000/- ; Seth Naraindas Bajoria, 
Sarnath, Rs. i,ooo/- and Seth Tej- 
ram Ramnivas, Rs. i,ooo/-. The 
loan of Rs. 10,000/- advanced to us 
by the Mary Foster Schools and Hos- 
pitals Fund deserves special mefition 
here for making it possible for us 
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to start the construction work be- 
fore any donations were forthcoming. 

As for the Primary School, Pandit 
Vishwanath Pathak has retained its 
position as the best in the whole 
District for the last sixteen years. 
We wish to provide the students of 
this primary school with better edu- 
cational facilities in the future. 

It is gratifying to note that the 
Hoii’ble Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, 
Member for Education, Government 
of India, has promised the Maha 
Bodlii Society his help and co-opera- 
tion for expanding the educational 
and cultural activities of the society. 
This may possibly mean that our 
long cherished desire to have ideal 
educational institutions at all our 
centres may be fulfilled before long. 

Sarkath Library 

‘With the appointment of the Rev. 
Pandit H. vSaddhatissa, as the hono- 
rary librarian, the Mulagandhakuti 
Vihara Library is making steady 
Iirogress in its usefulness. During 
the year we have been able to add 
to the libraiy a large number of 
valuable books on various subjects. 
We have also been receiving papers, 
magazines and periodicals in Hindi, 
Urdu, Gujarati, Marathi, Newari, 
Tamil, Sinhalese and English. 

Sarnath Dispensary 

For obvious and unavoidable rea- 
sons we could not as yet undertake 
to construct the proposed extension 
to the Maha Bodhi Free Dispensary, 
namely, the indoor ward. How- 


ever, the dispensary continues to 
serve the people of this area. The 
number of patients treated at the 
dispensary during the year is more 
than 36,000. We have been receiv- 
ing annual grants of Rs. 1,000/- and 
Rs. 200/- from the Health Depart- 
ment, Government of U. P. and the 
District Board, Benares, respectively. 
Dr. R. M. Chaturvedi, M.B., B.S., 
is serving as the Medical Officer in 
in charge of the dispensary. 

Dharmaduta 

Our Hindi monthly organ, the 
Dharmaduta, has been i^roving to be 
an excellent medium for dissemi- 
nating the Buddha's teaching in 
India. The number of its subscribers 
runs to some thousands. The maga- 
zine is popularly read not only in 
India but also in Tibet, Nepal, 
Burma, Fiji and Ceylon. Our thanks 
arc due to its editor, Bhikkhu Dham- 
maratana, for maintaining the high 
standard of the magazine amidst all 
the changes it had to undergo. 

Buddhagaya Tempee 

We have made several represen- 
tations to the Government of 
India regarding the restoration of 
the Buddhagaya temple to the 
Buddhists. In spite of the fact 
that all the great leaders of this 
country such as Mahatma Gandhi, 
Pandit Nehru, Sardar Patel, Dr. 
Rajendra Prasad and Prime Minister 
>Sri Krishna Sinha sympathise with 
our cause, all our efforts in this 
matter still seem to be a cry in the 
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wilderness. However, we wish to 
point out that the restoration of the 
sacred spot of enlightenment to its 
rightful trustees is long overdue 
and is eagerly awaited by the Bud- 
dhists of the world. 

MadrAvS Centre 

Our Madras centre, which is 
under the able management of the 
Veil. N. Somananda Thera, has 
done much to make the teachings of 
the Lord Buddha known to the 
people of South India. Ven. vSoma- 
nanda is a fluent speaker in Tamil 
and his sermons and lectures have 
become very pojnilar with the people 
of the area. For the further expan- 
sion of this centre a spacious build- 
ing has been purchased at a cost of 
Ks. 6o,ooo/- close to the Egmore 
Railway Station in Madras. Accom- 
modation is being provided to pil- 
grims and visitors in this building. 
It also contains a library, reading 
room, lecture hall, assembly hall and 
a bookstall. 

* Other Centres 

The other centres of our Society 
in India arc the Buddha Vihara at 
New Delhi, Bahujaiia Vihara, 
Bombay, Maha Bodhi Buddliist Mis- 
sion at Calicut, Malabar, Buddha 
Vihai’a at Lucknow, Lumbini Rest 
House at Nawtanwa, Maitri Vihara 
at Darjeeling, Zawtika Hall at Gaya, 
Maha Bodhi Rest House at Buddha- 
gaya and the Maha Bodhi Society at 
Ajmer. We highly appreciate the 
^york done b^ the Ven. K. Sirinivasa 


Nayaka Maha Thera, Ven. Bodha- 
nanda Maha Thera, Ven. D. Sasana- 
siri Thera, Ven. Pandit P. Panna- 
naiida Thera, the Ven. Dhammalc- 
khanda Thera, Bhikkhu Y. Dhainma- 
loka, Bhikkhu H. Dhainmananda, 
Bhikkhu K. Mahanama, Bhikkhu T. 
Vinialadassai and Mr. B. S. Chohan 
as the representatives in charge of 
these centres. 

Buddha Purnima as a Public 
Holiday 

The Governments of Bihar and 
Assam have set an cxami)le by de- 
claring the Buddha Purnima as a 
public holiday in those provinces. 
We hope that the other provinces of 
India will soon emulate the example. 
The credit, however, for llr.st declar- 
ing this day as a holiday in any 
part of India goes to the enlightened 
ruler of Bhopal, His Highness vSikan- 
der Saulat Istikar Ul-Mulk Al-Haj 
Nawab ]\Iohammed Hamidulla Khan 
Bahadur, G.C.S.I., G.C.I.E., who, 
without a demand from anybody, 
made it a Government holiday in his 
State. The gratitude of the Bud- 
dhists all over the world arc due to 
Plis Highness for this great and en- 
liglitened act. 

Gur Future Plan 

Among our future projects is the 
establishment of an Inter-Asiati Cul- 
tural Institute in Calcutta and an 
International Buddhist University at 
Sarnath. These two institutions 
will be devoted to the study of the 
culture, history and language of the 
Asian countries and the philosophies 
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of the various schools of Buddhism. 
The i^roposcd International Bud- 
dhist University will be of the model 
of the ancient universities of 
Nalanda and Taxila where scholars 
can gather together for study and 
research as well as for the 
practice of Buddhism under ideal 
surroundings. The Inter- Asian Cul- 
tural Institute will replace the Pali 
Pirivena and Bhikkhus* College 
mentioned in our report for 1946, 
as we are of ojnnion that our new 
scheme can serve a better and more 
comprehensive purpose. Moreover, 
concrete plans and schemes have 
been drawn up for these institutions 
under expert advice and they have 
been submitted to the Government 
of India for approval. The Govern- 
ment of West Bengal have already 
agreed to acquire for us a plot of 
land for the establishment of the 
proposed cultural institute. To meet 
the cost of these two schemes we 
have applied to the Central Govern- 
ment for a lump-sum grant of Rs, 12 
lakhs and a recurring annual grant 
of Rs. 60,000/-. We are confident 
that our popular government which 
is interested in the promotion of 
inter-Asian culture will give a ready 
and favourable response to our 
application. 

Yet another plan of ours is the 
opening up of missionary centres in 
the Chittagong Hill Tracts from 
where Buddhism is now slowly dis- 
appearing. The need for this pro- 
ject has now become more acute be- 
cause of the political changes that 
have recently taken place in these 
areas. It is the bpunden duty of aU 


Buddhists to sec that these less for- 
tunate brethren of ours are not 
tempted to change their faith either 
under material temptation or politi- 
cal ju'essure. A special fund will 
have to be created for this purpose 
with collections from all the Bud- 
dhist countries. We trust that all 
our Buddhist brethren in the various 
countries will send us donations for 
this purpose. 

Obituary 

With profound sorrow’ w-e have to 
make a passing reference to the irre- 
parable loss that our Society and 
the cause of Buddhism have suffered 
by the demise of several imj)ortant 
persons, who were either Buddhists 
or friends of Buddhism. Special 
mention is to be made of the passing 
aw’ay of the following personages : — 

(i) His Holiness the Ven. Abbot 
Tai Hsu of China ; (2) Ilis Highness 
the Maharaja vSir Bir Bikram Kishore 
Manikya Bahadur of Tripura ; 

(3) Mr. A. D. Jayasundera, the 
veteran Buddhist scholar of Ceylon ; 

(4) Professor Dharmananda Kosambi, 
the Indian Buddhist savant ; (5) Mr.* 
J. C. Chakravorti, a member of our 
Governing Body, and (6) Prof. 
Nicholas Roerich, the Russian Bud- 
dhist scholar and artist. 

Our President 

It can be boldly claimed that since 
the demise of our founder the work 
of the vSociety has never progressed 
to such a high pitch as during the 
tenure of the presidentship by the 
present holder of the office. In Dr, 
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Syama Prasad Mookerjee we have 
not only found a sincere well-wisher 
of our Society but also an adviser 
and guide whose intelligence, acu- 
men and foresight cannot be ex- 
celled. by his valuable advice we 
have achieved much and with his 
guiding hand to help us we hope to 
climb to greater heights and make 
our Society one of the most popular 
international organisations of the 
world. The debt of gratitude that 
we owe to our President cannot be 
described in words. vSufTicc it to say 
that when the history of the Maha 
Bodhi Society comes to be \ATitten 
by future generations, the name of 
Dr. vSyama Prasad JMookerjee will re- 
main pictured as one of tlie crown- 
ing laurels of the Society. 

Our Thanks 

Tlie friends, well-wishers and sup- 
porters of our Societ.y are too 
numerous to be mentioned in a 
report like this. However, we must 
express our deep obligation to those 
who have been constantly helping us 
ifi our various activities. Foremost 
among them is our Patron, Srinian 
Seth Jugol Kisliorji Birla, whose 
abiding interest in the vSociety has 
won him the admiration of Buddhists 
all over the world. Among others 
special mention is to be made of Sir 
U Thwin of Burma and Rai Bahadur 
N. C. Ghose, O.B.K., Director- 
General of Civil Aviation, India, 
whose friendship has been of im- 
mense value to the Society. Wc are 
also grateful to Mr. Rajah Hewavi- 
tarne, a Trustee of the Maha Bodhi 

. 7 • 


Society of India, the Hon. Mr. J. 
R. Jayawardhana, Managing Trustee 
of the Anagarika Dharmapala Trust 
and jMinistcr for I'iiiance, Ceylon, 
and Mr. Deva])riya Valisinha, Per- 
manent General Secretary and a 
Trustee of the Society, all of whom 
have lielped us not only in their 
official capacities but in their . indi- 
vidual capacities as well. We must 
also acknowledge the invaluable help 
we have received from Mr. Jyotish 
Chandra Ghosh of Calcutta, U Kyaw 
Hla of ]\Iandalay, Burma, Mr. Sushil 
Kumar Ghosh, vSolicitor, Calcutta, 
ISlr. 1). V. Jayasingha, Burma, Dr. 
Siba Prasad Cliatterjec, M.B., Cal- 
cutta, Prof. Tan Yun Shan, Director, 
China Bhawana, Santiniketan, Dr. R. 
h, vSoni of Burma, Madame We Poll 
Neoh of renang, Mr. ]M. F. de Silva 
of Ceylon, Mr. Ganga Charan Lai, 
D.T.S. (O.T.R.), vSeth Narayaii 
Das Bajoria, Seth Tejram Ramnivas 
and ]\ir. K. vS. Sundaram of Benares. 
To these friends we offer our most 
sincere thanks and look forward to 
them for encouragement in the 
future too. There are other friends, 
loo, nho have helped us greatly and 
our list of names is in no way 
complete. We crave the pardon of 
those friends if perchance their 
names arc not here. 

The co-workers of our Society in 
the administrative, missionary and 
cultural fields have also a special 
claim to our thanks. They have 
laboured day and night for the effi- 
cient working of the Society and for 
promoting its aims and ideals. 
Their co-operative spirit and selfless 
service have really been the pivots 
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on which the success of the Society 
has depended. We must express 
our high appreciation of the services 
rendered by the following* bhikkhus : 
The Ven. K. Srinivasa Nayaka Malm 
Thera, the Ven. Bodhananda Malm 
Sthavira, the Ven. D. Sasanasiri 
Thera, the Ven. N. Soinananda 
Thera, the Ven. Dhanmiakkhandha 
Thera, the Ven. Pandit P. Panna- 
nanda, the Rev. M. Saiigharatana, 
the Ven. N. Jinarataiia, the Ven. 
Pandit H. Saddhatissa, the Rev. H. 
Dhamniananda, the Rev. V. Dhaiti- 
majoti, the Rev. K. Mahannma, the 
Rev. U. Dhaiiiniaratana, M.A., the 
Rev. Y. Dhanimaloka, the Rev. K. 
Dhannarakshita, the Rev. T. Vimala- 
dassi and the Rev, Bhikkhu Panna- 


nanda. Among the lay-workers 
whose services have been invaluable 
to tile Society are Dr. Nalinaksha 
Dutt, Treasurer of the Society, and 
Dr. Kalidas f^ag. Editor, and Mr. 
vS. B. Kiriclie, Associate Editor, of 
the Maha Bodhi Journal. To all 
these workers as well as to onr 
friends, well-wishers and supporters 
we express once again our deep in 
debtedness and invoke upon them 
the blessings of the Triratna, 

Peace to all beings ! 

Arahinda Barua, 
Actg. General Secretary. 

Dated, Calcutta, 
loth January, 1948 . 


BUDDHIST ACTIVITIES 


English Buddhi.st Lkctures at 
Ali.aharai) 

Francis Story, the English Bud- 
dhist writer, who is now living at 
Sarnath, Benares, delivered a lecture 
at Allahabad Ihii versify on Feb. 
24tlK The meeting was held under 
the auspices of the University Sans- 
krit Associaton. Dr. P. K. Acharya, 
Head of the Sanskrit Dei)artment, 
was in the Chair. 

Taking as his subject “Buddhist 
Symbols of Renascent India**, Mr, 
Story dealt with the significance of 
the Dharma Chakra and Asoka Lion- 
capital in Buddhist thought, and 
traced the social influence of Bud- 


dhism to its hunianit.'irian Philoso- 
phy. Explaining the symbolism of 
the Dharma Chakra, or wheel of life, 
he gave a brief outline of the princi- 
pal Buddhist doctrines, drawing 
attention to the strictly scientific 
nature of the Buddha’s Teaching, 
which he declared to be unique in 
the history of religious thought. 
Though not a social movement in 
any sense in which we understand 
the term to-day, he said, the in- 
fluence of Buddhism in India and 
elsewhere had been always towards 
social equality, justice and benevo- 
lence. It had been the chief civilis- 
ing factor in the world’s history, and 
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it was a matter of the deepest regret 
that it had long since passed away 
from the land of its origin. Quoting 
from the Dhammapada in Pali and 
linglivsh, the lecturer showed how the 
Buddha’s teaching had been the ins- 
piration of Asoka, whose pillar-edicts 
left on record the most exalted ideal 
of rulcrship mankind had known. 
He then went on to say how deeply 
Mahatma (hiiidhi had been influenced 
by Buddhist thought, and how con- 
sistently he had applied the Bud- 
dhist principle of Ahinisa, i>roving in 
his own life tliat it was no more vague 
theory but a practical sj^steni of living 
which w\'is certain to bear fruit. By 
Ahimsa alone, Gandhiji had enlisted 
tlie sym])athy and moral support of 
right-thinking people throughout the 
civilised world. None mourned the 
l)assing of Gandhiji more than Bud- 
dliists, who were proud of his 
achievements in the sphere of ethical 
life. 

fn conclusion, the lecturer pointed 
out that India was heir to a great 
heritage of si)iritual teaching, of 
which the Dhaniia Chakra and the 
Hion-ca2>ital were worthy emblems, 
*and that, if modern India remained 
true to these, the message would go 
forth again to the w’orld under those 


symbols, as it did in the time of 
Asoka. That was the sacred trust 
that Mahatma Gandhi had left to 
tho.se who were to follow him. 

Mr.. Story, who is well-known to 
Phiglish Buddhists as a writer on 
l>hilosophical .subjects, stajx^d in Al- 
lahabad to see the Kumbha Mela, and 
visited the jirincipal j daces of interest 
in the city. 

Budi>hist Activitiks in South India 

At a meeting held at Periamit, 
Madras, on vSunday the 28th Decem- 
ber 1047, at 5-.”^) ]um.. Bhikkhu Nil- 
wakke Somananda delivered a lecture 
in Tamil. 

The Bhikkhu began his lecture w’ilh 
a short histor>' of Buddhism in India, 
and said that Buddhism 4\as intro- 
duced to i^outh India, by the Missio- 
naries of Asoka, whose reign was an 
important landmark not only in the 
history of India, but also in the his- 
tory of the world as well. Buddhism 
however disapi>carcd from South 
India, a])out 8 centures ago due to 
a variety of reasons, p(dilical, social, 
and si)irilual. Its J)rc^ent revival 
there was due to the great and noble 
work of Col. Olcott and the Aiiaga- 
rika Pliamiapala. ^ 



NOTES AND NEWS 


Mahatma s death and Ash-^ 
immersion Ceremony 

The cruel hand of an assassin has 
robbed India of her K^'^^Jdest leader of 
modern times and the world lias lost 
one of her .i^reatest men. The shock 
that the whole world has suffered 
through the death of IVluliatma ('lan- 
dhi is too great to be cxi)ressed in 
words. Who could have imagined 
that a saint among saints wlio bore 
no ill-will towards anybodw would 
meet w ith a violent end ? But hi.story 
is ])regnanl with facts to prove that 
the noblest ones of the human race 
had often to incur the hatred, malice 
and displeasure of evil men.. Lord 
Buddha Himself was no exception for 
His life too w’as attempted by the 
evil-minded Devadatta. The vener- 
able iMahamoggallana also iierished 
by the hand of evil. It is only 
when the law of Ahimsa is univer.sal- 
followed by mankind that this 
world can become a safe abode for 
everyone. 

On 12th February, when the ashes 

♦ 

of Mahatmaji were immersed in the 
various rivers of India, memorial 
services w’ere conducted at all the 
centres of the Maha Bodhi vSociety. 
At the headquarters of the vSociety in 
Calcutta the service was attended by 
a large number of Buddhists as well 
as non-Buddhists. Bhikkhus per- 
formed the ceremony in the strict 
Buddhist fashion and at the end of 
it Sm. Hemalata Tagore gave an ad- 


dress on w hat the world has to learn 
from the life and teachings of Mahat- 
maji. The best tribute to Mahatmaji, 
she said, would be for everyone to 
practi.se Ahimsa in thought, word and 
deed and this was also what Bud- 
dhism expected of everyone. 

At the ash-immersion ceremony 
conducted at Barrackpore by H. Iv. 
the Governor of West Bengal, the 
Buddhist service was conducted by 
the Veil. X. Jinaratana Thera and 
the Rev. Bhikkhu H. Dhammananda 
of the Maha Bodhi vSocicty. 

Meeting at Sarnath in Memory of 
Mahatma Gandhi 

The .sad news of the assassination 
of Mahatma Gandhi was received by 
the residents of Sarnath with the pro- 
foundest sorrow and regret. Cu'catest 
indignation and horror was felt at the 
cowardly murder of this greatest son 
of modern India who not only 
brofight freedom to this ancient lanc^ 
but had strived to the last day of his 
life to see that the hard won indepen- 
dence was well consolidated and the 
National Government was made a real 
instrument of happiness and pros- 
perity to the common people. A con- 
dolence meeting was organised at the 
Mulagandhaktui Vihara on the 31st 
January at 10 A.M. under the presi- 
dency of Ven. Ananda Kausalyayana 
Thera. In a short and moving speech 
the pre.sident paid a glowing tribute 
to the greatest leader of India whose 
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work \^’()uld ciKhire for all time to 
coinc. A reM)hition expressing the 
Society's condolence was passed and 
copies forwarded to the Press. Tele- 
grams were also sent to Mr. Devadas 
Gan dll i and the Prime Minister of 
India. 

Revd. V. Dhammaloka of the Delhi 
Vihara rein esented the v^ocicty at the 
funeral where he ])laced a wreath as 
a token of the Society's great regard 
and respect. He also gave a short 
l)roadcast ’talk on the life of Mahatma 
Ciandhi from the Delhi station. 

Mcm])ers of the Maha Bodhi v^o- 
ciety, vSarnalh, also took part in the 
programme arranged in connection 
with the immersion ceremony of a 
l)ortion of the aslies in the Ganges at 
Benares. On the llth January. 
Revds, M, Sangharatana aiidl\ Dham- 
majoti recited sutras for one hour at 
the Victoria Park where the ashes 
were reverently kept for pulilic view. 

( >n the following day members of the 
Society ])articii)ated in the .mammoth 
pr(>cessi(m conveying the ashes to 
the Ganges ri\er ivhilc Rev. Seela- 
chara Thera recited sutras at the time 
pf immersion. 

Annual General Meeting of the 
Maha Bodhi Society of India, 

The 57th Annual General Meeting 
of the Maha Bodhi vSociety of India 
was held on llth January, 1948, at 
the headquarters of the Society in 
Calcutta. Mr. Rajah Hewavitarne, 
Trustee of the Society, occupied the 
chair. Besides the election of new 
ofiice-bearers and the iiresenlation of 
the diplomas, important matters were 


discu.ssed relating to the management 
of the Bnddhagaya temple, declara- 
tion of the Biuldha-Purnima as a 
public holiday in India, and the 
opening of an Inter-Asian Cultural 
In.stitute in Calcutta and an Inter- 
national Buddhist University at 
vSarnath. 

Great enthusiasm prevailed at the 
meeting owing to the return of 
Brahmachari Devapriya Valisinha, 
the ])ermanent General Secreiary of 
the vSociety, after an absence of six 
years. Speeches were delivered wel- 
coming liim and ex])ressiiig to him 
the loyalty and support of all mem- 
bers in the great tasks tliat lie ahead. 

Dharmaduta Bhi^khus 

One of the i>rimary needs of tlie 
Buddhist movement in India is a 
band of selfless Bhikkhus properly 
trained and equipped to spread the 
Dhamma throughout the length and 
breadth of this vast continent. In 
order to supply this long -felt want an 
Institute was opened in Colombo twx) 
years ago and live young monks of 
ability and standing were admitted 
as scholars. The Ven. P. Vajiranana 
Thera, Ph.D. (Cantab), President, 
]\Iaha Bodhi vSociety of Ceylon, 
kindly undertook their training in 
his capacity as the Principal of the 
Institute. As the want of more 
\Yorkers in India to assist those al- 
ready overworked in the field was 
keenly felt, after only two years' 
training those five bhikkhus have 
been sent over here and are now 
posted to different centres, where 
they are continuing their Hindi and 
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Knglisli studies. While offering 
them a very hearty welcome to the 
field of their activities and wishing 
them all success and happiness, we 
fervently hope that they will prove 
worthy of the great mission on which 
they have embarked. The names of 
the live bhikkhus are: — Revds. 
Pandita K. Scevali, N. Dhamma- 
nanda, B. JMedhatikara, B. Nana- 
wimala, and A. Dhammadhara. 

Ceylon Independence Day Cele- 
brations in Calcutta 

The Ceylonese residents in Cal- 
cutta and the Maha Bodhi Society 
jointly celebrated the Ceylon Idcpcn- 
dence Day in Calcutta on Tuesday, 
the 24th February last. The premises 
of the Society and the area in 
front of it were gaily decorated 
for the occasion. Band j^arties 
and volunteers were provided by 
several organizations of the city. 
Cadets of the TTniversity Train- 
ing Cor]>s, Boys Scouts, Girl 
Guides and a com])any of troops were 
also in attendance. H. E. the Gov- 
ernor of West Bengal unfurled the 
Lion Flag of Ceylon and expressed 
his best wishes for the future of the 
new Dominion. A more detailed ac- 
count of the proceedings will appear 
in our next issue which will be a spe- 
cial '^Burnia and Ceylon Indepen- 
dence Number/* 

Ceylon Independence Day at 
Sarnath 

Owing to the unexpected and tragic 
death of Mahatma Gandhi Ceylon 
Independence Day celebration fixed 


for the 4th February at the Society’s 
Sarnath centre had to be curtailed 
and only the flag hoisting ceremony 
was gone through without any other 
marks of rejoicing. The lion flag 
which has been the flag of the peo- 
ple of Ceylon for over 2500 years, 
was hoisted by Mr. Devapriya Vali- 
sinha, the General vSecretary of tlie 
Maha Bodhi Society, in the presence 
of the residents and aixmt thirty pil- 
grims from Ceylon who had luckily 
arrived at the i>lacc in time to parti- 
cipate ill the function. 

Ceylon Independence Day at 
New Delhi 

At the re(]uest of Mr. M. W. II. 
de Silva, K.C., High Commissioner 
for Ceylon in India, the IShiha Bodhi 
Society dejmted Revds. ^I. Sangha- 
ratana, N. Dhammaratana, Pandita 
K. Seevali, IM. Medhankara, N. 
Dhaniananda and V. Dhammaloka to 
participate in the official Ceylon In- 
de])endence Day celebrations in New 
Dellii on the Htli Fe])niary. 

Lord and Lady Mountbatten^ 
Visit Mulagandhakttti Vihara 

During their visit to Benaras on 
Feb. 20th., His I^xcellcncy the Gov- 
ernor General of India and Lady 
Mountbatten inspected the histori- 
cal ruins of vSarnath, Their Excel- 
lencies arrived at the Malagandhakuti 
Vihara at 11-30. and were welcomed 
there by the Joint Secretary of the 
Maha Bodhi Society, Bhikkhu M. 
Saiigharatana, Bhikkhu Dhammajoti, 
Mr. Francis Story, and several Bur* 
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mesc and Sinhalese monks. Bovs of 
the Maha Bodhi Society High School 
lined the approach to the temple, 
which was decorated with flags of the 
Buddhist countries. After presenting 
flowers at the shrine, Their I^xellcn- 
cies received the blessings of the 
monks, who recited Paritta, and were 
afterwards conducted over the temple 
by Mr. K. Story, who explained the 
meaning of the wall frescoes depict- 
ing incidents from the life of Lord 
Buddha. 

Lord and Lady Mountbatten then 
visited the Chinese Temple, where 
they were received by the monks, 
and afterwards toured the ancient 
monaster.v ruins and the Museum. 
Mr. Story, who was also acting as re- 
presentative of the Buddhist Societ\' 
of Laiulon, gave a brief summary of 
the history and significance of Holy 
Isipatana from the time of the Bud- 
dha’s first Sermon to the i>eriod of 
Asoka and the subsequent decay of 
Buddhism in the land of its origin. 
They w^ere decjdy imi>ressed ])y the 
scull itural skill shown in the ela- 
borate carvings of the ruins, and 
particularly by the fine finish and 
excellent preservation of the Lion 
capital. I^ady Mountbatten, who 
confessed that archaeology was an 
absorbing interest to her, remarked on 
the curious similarity betwx'Cii archaic 
Indian sculpture and some of that 
found in the Aztec and Toltec re- 
mains of South America. In support 
of what she said, Mr. vStory drew her 
attention to the large bas-relief of 
Siva excavated from one of the later 
Viharas, in wdiich the resemblance in 
dcsig’V and execution is very marked. 


Their Excellencies expressed regret 
that they were not able to spend more 
time studying the remains of Bud- 
dhist civilisation in Sarnath, and 
complimented the Maha Bodhi So- 
ciety on its w’ork in erecting a temple 
on the historic spot, and in preserv- 
ing the character of Sarnath in accor- 
dance w'ith its Buddhist traditions. 

Donations to Maha Bodhi High 
School, Sarnath, Benares 

Following donations have been re- 
ceived tow'ards the IMaha Bodhi High 
School building fund : vSeth Tejram 
Ram Niwas, Ashapur, Benares, Rs. 
1000/- vSj. Bindesari Prasad, Chirai- 
gaon, Benares. Rs. 501/-. 

The Maha Bodhi High vSehool 
building w^hicli is under construction 
is greatly in need of funds and the 
above donations are, therefore, most 
welcome at this juncture. 

Ven. Jinaratana Thera's Visit to 
Burma. 

The Ven. N. Jinaratana Thera, 
Secretary and Chief IMoiik in Charge 
of the Society in Calcutta, j)aid a 
visit to Burma in comi)any with Sj. 
Meher Chand Dhiman, a life Member 
of the Society, at the si>ccial invita- 
tion of the Burma Government to 
take part in the Independence Cele- 
brations of that country on 4th Janu- 
ary last. The venerable Thera re- 
ceived a cordial reception from the 
President and Ministers of Bunna 
and his presence at the celebrations 
was greatly appreciated by all. A 
special dana and aiihaparikkhar^i 
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were given to him by His Kxcellency 
the i)residcnt who j^romised to be- 
cxmie a member of the Maha Bodhi 
Society and support its activities. 

The Venerable Jinaratana Thera 
and Mr. Dhinian also visited the Jubi- 
lee Hall in Rangoon to see tlie eni- 
balme^l bodies of I' Aung San and 
other assassinated Burmese leaders. 

New Life Member 

Wc arc very liaf)py to announce 
that Sri jut Jayantilal K. Parekh has 
been admitted as a Life Member of 
the Maha Bodhi Society of India. 
Sj. Parekh is a prominent member of 
the Gujarati business community of 
Calcutta and is the proprietor of the 
well-known linn of Famous Furni- 
shers in Chittaranjan Avenue, Cal- 
cutta. We thank Sj. Parekh for his 
interest in our vSociety\s activities and 
wish liim long life and prosperity l)y 
the l)lessings of the Triraiua, 

Reception to the Hon, Mr, 
Bandaranaikc 

A reception was given to the Hon. 
Mr. vS. W. R. D. Bandaranaike, 
Minister for Health and Local Ad- 
ministration, Dominion of Ceylon, 
by the Maha Bodhi Society at its 
headquarters in Calcutta on 7t]i 
January last. The hall was packed 
to its full. Prof. Benoy Kumar 
Sarkar presided and intrcKSuced the 
distinguished guest to the audience. 
Mr. Bandaranaike gave an eloquent 
and interesting address on the poli- 
tical future of South-East Asia. 


H. E, the Governor of West 
Bengal visits Sri Dharmarajikct 
V ihara 

H. IL Sri C. Rajagopalachari, Gov- 
ernor of West Bengal, paid a visit to 
the vSri Dharmarajika Vihara in Cal- 
cutta on 24th February last. He 
was received by the Bhikkhu in 
charge, the Ven. N. Jinaratana 
Thera, and the members of the Maha 
Bodhi Society, who showed him 
round tlie temple. His Excellency 
offered flowers at the shrine and the 
Bhikkhus chanted a benediction. 

Completion of Building Construc- 
tion Worl^ at the Headquarters 

The China Block and the third 
storey of the Mary Foster Building in 
Calcutta arc now conqdete, and tliey 
are ready for the use of i)ilgrims and 
visitors. But the Society lias yet to 
pay a sum of Rs. 10,000/- to the buil- 
ding contractor. We trust that our 
generous friends will come to our aid 
at this difficult moment. We also 
require a further sum of Rs. 3,000/- 
for sui)j)lying furniture to the newly 
constructed rooms. Donations for 
both these purposes will be gratefully 
received by the (General Secretary, 
Maha Bodhi Society, 4-A, Bankim 
Chatter jee Street, Calcutta. 

Mr. Raja Hewavitarane 

Mr. Rajah Hewavitarne, Trustee 
of the Maha Bodhi vSociety of India, 
paid a visit to this country in Janu- 
ary in order to attend the foundation 
laying cerenion}^ of the new Sanchi 
Vihara as well as to acquaint th^ 
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Bihar Government of the claims of 
thc» Buddhists in respect of the Biid- 
dhagaya temple. The Premier of 
Bihar expressed his sympathy with 
the claims of the Buddhists and pro- 
mised to introduce legislation by 
which the full control of the temple 
would be entrusted to a Managing 
Committee. 

Mr. Hewavitarne also presided over 
the Annual General Meeting of the 
Maha Bodhi Society of India which 
was held at the headquarters on 11th 
January. 

His Holiness Karma Pa and other 
Buddhist Pilgrims 

Buddhist pilgrim season to the 
sacred places in India is in full swing 
at present. Four parties from Cey- 
lon in the safe care of Mr. H. P. 
Karunaratna, the indefatigable guide 
and philosopher of the pilgrims from 
Ceylon, have arrived and left. 
Owing to lack of sufficient Railway 
accommodation, these i)arties had to 
be restricted to thirty persons each 
but we hope from next year it would 
])e possible to increase the numbers. 

Tibetan pilgrims, as usual, are 
pouring in and one of the mOst not- 
able and distinguished visitors from 
Tibet was His Holiness Karma Pa, 
the 16th avatar Lama or Tibet. In 
all there are only about one hundred 
and fifty avatar Lamas, and the six- 
teenth should therefore rank very 
high indeed. His Holiness,* whose 
accompanying entourage numbered 
nearly fifty, remained at Holy Isipa- 
tana for twb days, where religious 
8 


ceremonies in accordiince with Tibe- 
tan customs were solemnly perform- 
ed. His Holiness was also good 
enough to visit the Maha Bodhi 
Vidyalaya and the Primary School 
where he was given an enthusiastic 
w^elcome. 

It is to be regretted that the num- 
ber of Burmese pilgrims has decreas- 
ed very considerably. This is, of 
course, to be expected since that 
once smiling country has yet to re- 
cover from the stunning blow it had 
received during the second World 
War which devastated and ruined al- 
most every town and village. With 
the attainment of independence, we 
have no doubt that prosperity and 
happiness will return to Burma and 
pilgrims will begin to come in ever 
increasing numbers. 

Mulagandhakuti Vihara Gateway 

The work of the ^lulagandhakuti 
Vihara Gateway, for the construction 
of which Mrs. Simon Hewavitarne of 
Colombo, has given the handsome 
donation of Rs. 10,000, is progress- 
ing satisfactorily. It is ex])ected that 
it would be completed within another 
month’s time when we hope to have 
it declared open formally. The Gate- 
way which will add to the beauty of 
the place was the only item of work 
connected with the Vihara which had 
remained incomplete and we cannot 
be sufficiently thankful to Mrs. 
Hewavitanfe for her magnificent 
donation which has enable the So- 
ciety to give this finishing touch to 
the noble edifice. 
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Our General Secretary's Return, 

It is a matter of great joy to us 
all that Brahmachari Devapriya Vali- 
sinlia, General Secretary of the 
Maha Bodhi Society, has returned to 
India after an absence of six years. 
With the further expansion of the 


Society’s activities his presence in 
India is of much importance at the 
present moment. Mr. Valisinha can 
rest assured that he will have the 
whole hearted co-operation of all 
members and workers of the Society 
in the onerous duties that he will have 
to shoulder from now onwards. 


CYNOSURE OF SANCHI 

BY 

The Ven. Bhikkhu Metteyya 

being a learned and illuminating account of the world famous 
monuments at Sanchi in the State of Bhopal, the romantic story 
of the discovery therein of the sacred relics of Sariputta and 
Mahamoggallana, the two chief disciples of Lord Buddha, and 
an account of the presentation of these relics to the Indian 
Maha Bodhi Society by the British Government. 

Written in the inimitable style of the learned Thera with 
an Intoduction by Mr, Devapriya Valisinha, General Secretary, 
Maha Bodhi Society. 

Millions of devotees who were fortunate to see these 
precious relics should not fail to read this in order to under- 
stand their full import ; to those who have not seen the relics 
this booklet is a necessity. 

Order your copy immediately. 

Price Re. 1/- postage extra. 


MAHA BODHI BOOK AGENCY, 
4A, Bankim Chatterjee Street, Calcutta. 


WILLS 

When You Write Your UST WILL 
Please Remember 

io leave a BEQUEST fo our Society 
To Carry on its Multifarious Activities. 

WE NEED FUNDS FOR 

VIHARAS, SCHOOLS, HOSPITALS, LIBRARIES, 
TRIPITAKA PUBLICATIONS, PROPAGANDA Efc. 

JJi doei mi maiiet utkeihet ike amouni h ^at^e ot Small 

For the convenience of our friends we give below the 
wordings of the Bequest : 

FORM OF BEQUEST 

'7 give to the Maha Bodhi Society of India whose 
registered office is situated at No. 4A, Bankim Chatterjee Street 

(formerly College Square), Calcutta, the Sum of 

to be applied to the general purposes of the said Society and 
the receipt of the General Secretary for the time being shall 
be a sufficient discharge to my Executors for such legacy/* 

For Particulars please write to 
The General Secretary, 

MAHA BODHI SOCIETY OF INDIA, 

4A, Bankim Chatterjee Street, 
Calcutta. 



BUDDHIST JOURNALS IN ENGLISH 

SUBSCRIBE TO-DAY 

THE MIDDLE WAY 

journal of the Buddhist Society, 
London. 

Annual Subscription I Osh. 

Apply to Editor. 

The Middle Way 

106, Great Russell Street, 
London, W.C. 1, England. 

THE GOLDEN LOTUS 

Journal of Golden Lotus Press, 

U. S. A. 

Annual Subscription $2.50 
Apply to William J. Leslie, 
Publishing Agent, 

THE GOLDEN LOTUS, 

7009 Woolston Road, 
Philadelphia-38. Penna. U.S.A. 

THE BUDDHIST 

journal of Y. M. B. A., 
Colombo. 

Annual Subscription Rs. 6/-. 
Apply to Editor, TTie Buddhist, 
Y.M.B.A., Borella, Colombo, 
Ceylon. 

BUDDHA PRABHA 

Journal of the Buddha Society, 
Bombay. 

Annual Subscription Rs. 6/-. 
Apply to Editor. 

Buddha Prabha, 

Buddha Society, 

Lamington Road, Bombay 4. 


BENARES SILKS 

Silk Sarees of Every Description 

in a vast assortment of colours and designs 

yloailable from 

RATANLAL AMRATLAL 6’ Co. 

Write us a Post Card today. 

RATANLAL AMRATLAL & Co. 

SILK MERCHANTS CHOWK, BENARES 
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Cevi.on Independence Dav Cei.fbraiioxs x\t New Delhi. 


THE MAHA-BODHl 

Founded by the Anagarika H. Dharmapala 
IN May 1892. 

Go ye, O BhHzk.hua, and wander forth for the gain of the many, for 
the welfare of the many, in compassion for the world, for the good, for 
the gain, for the Welfare of gods and men. Proclaim, O Bhikkhus, the 
Doctrine glorious, preach ye a life of holiness, perfect and pure.” 

— MaHAVAGGA, VlNAYA PlTAKA. 
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“LORD BUDDHA THE PEACEFUL” 

thou Peaceful, ihou Free and eternally Pure 
May Ihou purj^e the earth of all impurities, thou Compassionate One 

The heart of the universe consumed with the fire of vSuiTering 

is sobbing aloud, 

It is disconsolate, depressed and divseased with the i>oison of 

material lust, 

Country after country is showing oif the imj)urc blood marks 

with insolent pride, 

Bring, in thy compassionate hands, the trumpet of universal 

Well-being, 

Thy holy music and thy rhythm of Beauty and Harmony, 

O thou peaceful, thou Free and eternally Puie, 

May thou purge the earth of all impurities, 

ihou Compassionate OncC' 

— Tagore 



BURMA AND INDIA 

Dr. Kaudas Nag 


On the eve of the Indci)eiiclence of 
Burma we, members of the Maha 
Bodhi Society, had the privilege of 
welcoming Premier Thakin Nu, the 
W’orthy successor of Burma’s martyred 
leader Aung San. We had the 
pleasxire of reminding Premier 
Thakin Nu and his Foreign Minister 
U Tin Tut, both visiting our Calcutta 
headquarters, that Free Burma 
should think now of collaborating 
closely with Free India so as to help 
one another in the path of economic, 
social and cultural advancement. In 
that connection I suggested that the 
Government of FVee Burma should 
mark this era of Independence by 
sponsoring the publication of a well- 
documented volume on “India and 
Burma: a Bimillcnnial survey”. My 
late lamented colleague Prof. Beni 
Madhav Barua drew our attention to 
the fact that the earliest historical 
contact of India with Burma was in 
the 3rd century B.C., when Indian 
missionaries Sona and Uttara were 
sent by Asoka, that enlightened Uni- 
versal Monarch who sought to “build 
a family of nations on the i)rinciples 
of love, amity, concord, fellowfecliiig, 
mutual goodwill and understanding 
as inculcated by Buddha Sakya- 
niuni”. 

Our venerable Founder Rev. 
Devamitta Dhammapala ever looked 
towards Burma for support in the 
noble cause of revival of Buddhism 


in the land of its birth. He visited 
the sacred shrine of Budha Gaya in 
the last decade of the 19th century ; 
and in his memorable struggle for 
establishing the claims of the Bud- 
dhists on the temple of Budha Gaya, 
Dhammapala was throughout strong- 
ly supported by his Burmese friends. 
We hope that justice to that cause 
will now be done by the authorities 
of Free India declaring promptly 
that the Buddha Gaya temple would 
be made over to the management of 
the Buddhists of India, Burma, 
Ceylon, Siam and other nations of 
Asia. 

While preparing for the Golden Ju- 
bilee (1891-1941) of the Maha Bodhi 
Society I worked with my friend 
Devapriya Walisingha in planning the 
foundation of the fir.st International 
Buddhist University in India. The 
ravages of the Second World War 
upset our calculations ; but we re-^ 
vived the plan as soon as peace was 
concluded and we w^ere enthusiasti- 
cally supported in that planning by 
Premier Thakin Nu. Knowing as w^c 
do, that Burma \vas the worst sufferer 
of the countries of South — East Asia, 
in the last war, we dared not expect 
much material help from our friends 
of Burma in the immediate future. But 
we were agreeably surprized to find 
both Premier Thakin Nu and his 
worthy colleague U Tin Tut offering 
their unstinted support to our idea of 
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starting the International Buddhist 
University. The Maha Bodlii So- 
ciety, therefore, have submitted a 
detailed plan to the Central Govern- 
jnent of India and we hope that 
favourable decisions will be taken, at 
the top level, after due consultation 
between the Governments of Free 
Iudia» Free Burma and Free Ceylon 
all equally interested in reviving in 
India the grand traditions of the first 
international university of Asia, the 
Nalanda ITniversity, which attracted 
and educated thousands of scholais 
from all over Asia. 

We postpone for the i>resent, the 
consideration of what Free Ceylon 
may do in this work. Now we con- 
fine our attention to the Burma Facul- 
ty of that International Buddhist 
University vhich must co-oi)erate 
with the venerable Burmese Buddhist 
Sang ha and our Burmese colleagues 
who are running the Burma Research 
Society, the University of Rangoon 
and other Burmese religious and cul- 
tural organisations. 

Privileged to serve as the General 
Secretary of the Royal Asifitic Society 
of Bengal during the war (1942-1946), 
I came into touch with many learned 
Burmese officers and scholars who 
helped me in arranging and catalogu- 
ing the rare Burmese and Arakanese 
manuscripts which came into our So- 
ciety's collection. Some of these 
manuscripts may have come as the 
result of Syme^s Embassy to the King- 
dom of Ava in the last decade of the 
18th century. Nearly a century after, 
we find Mabel H. Bode publishing 
(1897) in the Pali Text Society, Lon- 
don, the Sasana Vansa which was fol- 


lowed by Bode’s *Tali Literature in 
Burma’* (1909). In between appear- 
ed a series of publications by learned 
foreign residents in Burma like 
Phayre, Bigandet, Cordier, Duroiselle 
and others. Most of the manuscript 
records and the eihgraphic, numisma- 
tic and archaeological materials have 
been t>nblished, in course of the last 
half a century, by the Pali Text So- 
ciety of London, the Archaeological 
Survey of India, Epigraphia Burma- 
nica and other learned societies, 
through their reports and bulletins. 

Thus materials were accumulating 
rapidly but neither any Indian nor 
the newly established Rangoon Uni- 
versity could devote special funds 
and personnel to the critical analysis 
and popular presentation of this huge 
mass of historical documents. 

It is a matter of congratulation to 
the alumni of the University of Cal- 
cutta that a distinguished member of 
its Faculty, Dr. Nihar Ran j an Ray, 
undertook the laudable task of re- 
constructing the histor}" of Burmese 
Art and Culture. In 1932 he pub- 
lished his ''Brahmanical Gods in 
Burma” and in 1936, “Sanskrit Bud- 
dhism in Burma.” He has com- 
))leted another study on the early 
Indo-Burmese Relations in Art and 
Culture tracing the history of Indo- 
Burmese Art and Religion (to be 
published vSoon). Dr. Ray has recently 
given us an exhaustive survey of Indo- 
Burmese historical and cultural rela- 
tions, from the earliest times to the 
British Conquest, entitled as *^Thera- 
vada Buddhism in Burma/"* It is 

* Published by the Calcutta University 
(1947), pp. XV -1-306. Price Rs. 7/8. 
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indispensable to all students of Indo- 
Burinese History. 

Thanks to such publications, we 
can now follow easily the main 
trends of Burmese history and civi- 
lizations which appeared, even a few 
years ago, too involved and discon- 
nected. I conclude my homage to 
Free Burma by presenting to our 
readers a condensed statement on 
Indo-Burmese historical relations 
uhich I offered to the Burma Souve- 
nir published (January 4, 1948) by 
the Ministry of Information and 
Broadcasting, Government of India : 

The people of India and Burma 
have been collaborating for over two 
thousand years and legends point to 
the contact of Burma with the India 
of Sakyamuni Buddlia (500 B.C.) and 
Emperor Asoka (250 B.C.). Burma 
was known as the ‘‘Golden Eand’’ or 
Suvarna Bimini to our Indian writers 
as well as to the Greek gcograidier 
Ptolemy (150 A.D.). Chinese texts, 
of 3rd. Century A.D., refer to the 
prevalence of Buddhism in Ein-Yang 
( ? Prome) and a series of Pali ins- 
criptions prove the growth of Bud- 
dhism in Prome (400-800 A.D.), 
cai>ital of the Pyus. 

Simultaneously with the Bud- 
dhists there came to Burma Plindu 
merchants and priests with Brahma- 
nical gods ; so that we find Hindu 
Kingdoms growing up in Arakan, 
Tagaung, Thaton and Pegu. The 
Mons or Talaings of Pegu destroyed 
the Hinduised Pyu Kingdom of 
Prome (Sri Kshetra) and built up the 
Mon Kingdom of Pegu and Thaton 
(1000-1057). Buddhism often clash- 
ed with Brahmanism or Mahayana 


Tantrikism which penetrated North 
Burma from Bengal and Tibet via 
Assam and Manipur. 

Thaton was conquered by the 
Great Burmese King Anawartha 
(1058) who founded Pagan, the centre 
of Burmese powder and culture till the 
fall of the dynasty in 1289 with the 
invasion of Kublai Khan. For two 
centuries (1058-1287) Burma contri- 
buted to the history of Thcravada 
Buddhism and to the art of liastern 
Asia embracing Architecture, Sculp- 
ture and Painting. The entire 
repository of 547 Jataka stories was 
represented on glazed plaques and in 
superb paintings which adorned the 
famous Ananda Temple and other 
pagodas of Pagan, decorated by the 
conquered Talaing artists. In wood 
carving, gold and lacquerwork, in the 
working of precious stones, gems and 
terracotta also, the Burmese artists 
showed rare genius and influenced 
the arts and crafts of the neighbour- 
ing Thai or Siamese people. 

The 14th and 15th centuries may 
be cliaracierized as the age of Great 
Reformation, culminating in the 
triumph of Ceylonese Theravada Bud- 
dhism in Burma under King Dhamina- 
ccti (1472). As in Cambodia and 
Siam, the Burmese monks extolled the 
Vinaya (monastic rules) and the 
Abhidhanna (philosophy) ; but from 
the manuscripts discovered, w'e find, 
that the monks were also interested 
in Historical Chronicles, Tales, Poli- 
ty, Medicine and even ;in Military 
Sciences. (N. Roy. Theravada Bud- 
dhism pp. 169-216). 

With the fall of Pagan, Burma 
entered the stormy epoch (16-17 cen- 
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titrics), when the Central Govern- 
ment was disrupted by separatist 
tnovements. The Church alone 
.struggled nobly to maintain spiritual 
unity in that age of political disinte- 
gration. The monks continued their 
scholastic studies in Pali, translating 
also in Burmese many important 
works, so that the vernacular litera- 
ture of Burma dcveloi)ed vigorously. 

In the 18th century, wliile Burma 
uas divided into two opi)osing theo- 
logical camps, the Hast India Com- 
pany sent the British Commercial 
Mission in the reign of King Bodaw- 
paya (1782-1819) ; and a P'renchnian 
significantly reported on the ‘‘the 
Kingdom of Ava and Pegu and the 
means of joining them to the British 
dominions in India”. The British 
annexed Lower Burma in 1824-26 ; 
but the last great Burmese King 
i'kiindon Min (1852-77) nobly struggl- 
ed to rule like King Asoka and 
caused the Burmese scriptures to be 
engraved on 720 marble slabs. IMan- 
dalay, the last seat of Burmese inde- 
pendence, was annexed by the Bri- 


tish in 1886 ; and the infant Indian 
National Congress first openly pro- 
tested against that unjust annexa- 
tion . 

P'or half a century Modern Burma 
was linked with India and both 
Burmese and Indian leaders and 
patriots were benefitted by their 
mutual contact. Some of our pa- 
triots like the great Bal Ganga- 
dhar Tilak, Lala Lajpat Rai 
and Netaji Subhas Chandra Bose 
were kept i)risoners in Burma for 
\'ears. Thus the freedom movement 
of India and Burma should be studied 
on parallel lines by modern historians. 
We 1io]>e that PVee Burma will re- 
organise her national universities, 
developing special departments of 
History and Economics of South 
l{ast-Asia in Rangoon. Independent 
Burma should also start a Universit}’ 
of Art and Culture at some suitable 
site where Indian, Burmese, Chinese 
and Indonesian scholars may colla- 
borate with a view to rewriting the 
history of Greater India and of the 
Far East. 



RISE AND FALL OF THE BURMESE EMPIRE 


Anii, Chandra Bankrjek, INI. A., 
P.R.S., Ph.D., Calcutta University. 


Geographically, Buniia is not a part 
of India, but culturally and political- 
ly, these two neighbouring countries 
have ever stood very close to each 
other. Burma became a i)art of Bri- 
tish India in the nineteenth centiiry. 
Her administrative connection with 
British India was severed on April 1, 
19v^7. To-day — January 4, 1948 — she 
is free — and undivided. After a com- 
paratively brief spell of foreign rule 
the Burmese people have come back 
to their heritage. 

The Burmese, a people of Mongo- 
loid origin, probabl}^ began their 
migration into Burma from the north- 
cast in the ninth century. They 
absorbed the original inhabitants of 
the country, the Pyu, whose political 
centre was the town of Hniawza, near 
modern Pronie. The Burmese gra- 
diially established a powerful kingdom 
with the city of Pagan as its caj)ital. 
A-naw-ra-hta (1044-77 A.D.), the first 
great King of Burma conquered 
Lewder Burma and imposed his suze- 
rainty on the Shan States in the cast 
and Arakan in the west. The Bur- 
mese thus came into contact with the 
sea, and, through it, with the outside 
world. The Kingdom of Pagan fell in 
the thirteenth century as a rc.sult of 
Tartar invasions. The invasions of 
the Shans had already begun. Until 
the sixteenth century Burma remain- 
ed parcelled out among a number of 


minor vShan chieftains, who regularly 
sent tribute to the Tartar hhnperors 
of China. Burmese power w’as restor- 
ed, and political unity of the country 
re-established, in the sixteenth cen- 
tury. During the first of the eigh- 
teenth century the Burmese (fovern- 
mciit became so weak that the Siamese 
and the Manipuris raided different 
parts of Burma. The Talaings com- 
pleted the subjugation of Lowxr 
Birr m a an<l even burnt the Burmese 
ca])ital — Ava — in 1752. 

A-Daung-Pa-Ya (1752-60) 

At this crisis the Burmese found a 
saviour in an obscure village head- 
man named A-laung-pa-ya, who, 
how’cver, claimed descent from the 
ancient Royal house of Pagan. His 
bold leadership attracted many adven- 
turers. His victories w^ere swdft and 
decisive. He occupied Ava in 1753 
and Prome in 1755. In May, 1755, he 
occupied the village where stood the 
great Shwe Dagon Pagoda and gave 
it a new name — Yankon {van, vic- 
tory ; kon, accomplished), later cor- 
rupted into Rangoon. The great 
modern city w^as then little more than 
a collection of monasteries and huts 
near the famous Pagoda. Syriam and 
Pegu fell within the next two years. 
A-laung-pa-ya invaded Manipur and 
occupied Imphal. Attemjits were 
also made for the conquest of Siam ; 
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but for his premature death the resist- 
ance* of the vSiamese might have been 
less successful. 

The reign of A-lauiig-pa-ya really 
marks a new era in the history of 
Burma. He occupied the throne for 
about seven years, but within this 
brief period he succeeded in establish- 
ing a dynasty which was to last a 
hundred and thirty years and more. 
His strong arms imposed unity and 
almost obliterated the old tradition of 
anarchy. He crushed the Talaings of 
Lower Burma so ruthlessly that they 
never again became a serious political 
l)roblem to the rulers of Burma. The 
Manipuris and the Siamese were 
taught lessons which they were not 
likely to forget easily. Under him 
Burma became strong, self-confident, 
ambitious. Ihtfortuiiately, expansion 
rather than consolidation became the 
key-note of Burmese history under 
his less able successors ; they reck- 
lessly slipped into a career of conquest 
w hich led to disasters. 

Bo-D.uv-Pa-Ya (1782-1819) 

Tdke the Timurid dynasty of Delhi 
the A-laung-pa-ya dynasty of Burma 
had no recognised law of succession. 
It was a fundamental weakness wliich 
not unoften threatened to shatter the 
Monarchy. Disputed .succe.ssions be- 
came a normal feature of political life 
in Burma, and the successful claimant 
could only consolidate his authority 
by killing all actual and potential 
rivals. 

After A-laung-pa-ya's death we 
have three short reigns covering a 
peritxl of 22 years. Then the throne 
was occupied by his youngest son. 


Bo-daw-pa-ya, who had a long and 
successful reign of about 37 years. 
Under this tyrant — cruel, strong and 
ambitious — the Burmese Empire 
reached the zenith of its extent and 
pow'cr. An Italian missionary, who 
lived in Burma during the greater 
part of his reign, observed, *‘His very 
countenance is the very index of a 
mind, ferocious and inhuman in the 
highest degree . . . during his reign 
more victims have fallen by the hand 
of the executioner than by the sw’ord 
of the common enemy.’' 

Bo-daw’-pa-ya was a natural pro- 
duct of the Burmese system of govern- 
ment. “I suppose”, says the Italian 
missionary, “that there is not in the 
whole w^orld a monarch so despotic 
as the Burmese Phiiperor. He is con- 
sidered by himself and others, the 
absolute lord of the lives, properties 
and personal services of his subjects ; 
he exalts and depresses, confers and 
takes away honour and rank ; and, 
without any process of law, can put 
to death, not only criminals guilty of 
capital offences, but any individual 
who happens to incur his displeasure. 
It is here a perilous thing for a person 
to become distinguished for wealth 
and posse.ssions ; for the day may 
easily come W'hen he will be charged 
with some supposed crime, and so put 
to death, in order that his property 
ma.v be confiscated.” Under such 
circumstances the ruler was naturally 
corrupted and debased by the absolute 
power wiiich he exercised almost 
without any external restraint. No- 
thing but the King’s voluntary res- 
pect for Buddhist rules and precepts, 
and the fear of insurrection iti addi- 
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tion to the difficulty of enforcing the 
King’s will in all parts of the king- 
dom, kept excesses within tolerable 
limits. 

It was during Bo-daw-pa-ya’s reign 
that the Burmese conquered Arakan, 
Manipur and the Brahmaputra valley, 
but he was not a great leader of inen 
like A-laung-pa-ya. He failed in his 
attempt to conquer Siam and made a 
cowardly retreat to ensure his personal 
safety. The unexampled military 
triumphs won by the Burmese under 
his banner were really the outward 
expression of the national enthusiasm 
which the great founder of the dynasty 
had kindled within his brief reign. 
“The exploits of A-laung-pa-ya were 
no mere flash in the pan but were 
broad-based on the energy of the race 
as a whole.” 

Arakan 

Arakan is separated from the 
Chittagong district by the river Naf 
and from Burma proper by the Ara- 
kan Yoma Hills. For many centuries 
Arakan had been an independent, 
kingdom, and its cultural relations 
with Bengal had been very intimate. 
Chittagong was under the rule of the 
Kings of Arakan from 1459 to 1666. 
The Arakanese w^ere known in Bengal 
as Mags, During the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries the Mags, fre- 
quently aided by Portuguese adven- 
turers, plundered and devastated 
large areas in southern and eastern 
Bengal. Even during the administra- 
tion of Warren Hastings (1772-85) 
the East India Company had to take 
defensive measures for the protection 


of Bengal against Mag raiders and 
pirates. 

With Burma the political relations 
of Arakan had been spasmodic. The 
rulers of Pagan (1044 — 1244) estab- 
lished their suzerainty over Arakan, 
but during the period 1430 — 1784 
there was not ‘even the pretence of 
Burmese overlordship* . 

Towards the close of the seven- 
teenth century Arakan fell a prey to 
political turmoil and anarchy, and 
some Arakanese adventurers began 
to count upon Burmese interference 
to serve their own interests. In 1784 
a deputation of Arakanese nobles 
waited on King Bo-daw-pa-ya at Ava 
(capital of Burma) and reciuestcd him 
to dethrone Thamada, a low born 
adventurer who had seized the throne 
of Arakan. The ambitious Burmese 
king responded to their prayer, and 
Arakan sank into the gloom of Bur- 
mese tyranny. 

The conquest of Arakan was easy 
and swift. In February, 1785, the 
victorious Burmese army returned to 
Ava, with 20,000 prisoners, includ- 
ing Thamada and some members of 
his family. The Arakanese soon 
realised their mistake ; their Bur- 
mese liberators proved to be cruel 
tyrants. A British military officer 
wTote in 1794, “That the Burmans 
have been guilty of shocking cruelty 
and oppression to the conquered, I 
have not . . . the smallest doubt . . . 
thousands of men, women and child- 
ren have been slaughtered in cold 
blood. ...” Arakan was constituted 
a province of the Burmese Empire 
and placed under a Burmese Gover- 
nor who resided at Mrohaung. 
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Mag Refugees In Bengal 

Bo-davv-pa-ya adopted vigorous 
measures to crush the spirit of the 
Mags, but mere brute force could not 
maintain order in a country groan- 
ing under tyranny. Rebellions and 
reprisals constituted a vicious circle, 
and Arakan knew no peace for two 
generations. 

Owing to geographical contiguity 
Bengal was aflected by the troubles 
in Arakan. Many Mags crossed the 
small river Naf and took refuge in 
the Comi)any*s territory in the Chitta- 
gong divStrict. They were accepted as 
British subjects, and some of them 
were provided with waste land for 
cultivation. The Bxtnnese naturally 
resented the emigration of llieir sub- 
jects and sometimes violated the Bri- 
tish frontier in pursuit of the refu- 
gees. In 1794 a Burmese army 
crossed the Naf and demanded the 
surrender of some Mag safdars who 
were accused of organising a rebel- 
lion in Arakan. The Burmese did 
not understand the significance of 
crossing, without permission, the 
bbundary of a friendly f^tatc. The 
British authorities, however, took a 
serious view of the situation. Troops 
were sent to the Chittagong frontier 
with instructions to repel the inva- 
ders. After protracted negotiations 
the Governor-General, Sir John 
Shore, surrendered some Mag sardars 
on the ground that prbna facie evid- 
ence of their guilt was available. 
Speaking of the surrendered fugitives 
Sir Arthur Phayre remarks, ‘*Their 
only crime was, that they had led 
their fellow-countrymen in resistance 


to the Burme.se conqueror, and in 
their wild warfare had i)robably been 
as unscrupulous as their ojiprcssors* 
of the lives of their foes. The sur- 
render of these patriots must be con- 
demned as an act unworthy of a civi- 
lised power, having an armed force 
at command.** 

The ‘temporizing policy* of Sir 
John Shore did not solve the frontier 
liroblem. Refugees from Arakan 
contiiuied to pour in, and the Chitta- 
gong district remained for many 
years under the shadow of Burmese 
incursions. Between the years 1797 
and 1800 about 40,000 persons eiiii- 
grated from Arakan into Chittagong. 
The British Government had to adoi)t 
comprehensive measures for their re- 
lief and rehabilitation. Captain Cox 
was the first officer appointed to 
supervise the settlement of the Mags. 
The small town of Cox*s Bazar com- 
memorates his name. As the Burmese 
made preparations to enter British 
territory, lyord Wellesley tried to 
arrive at a compromise with the Bur- 
mese Government, but neither he, 
nor his succes.sor. Lord Minto, suc- 
ceeded in pervsuading the Court of 
Ava to accept a satisfactory solution 
of the problem. 

In 1811 a Mag refugee named Nga 
Chin Pyan, who is called Kingbering 
in contemporary British records, 
invaded Arakan. As his base of 
operations lay within British terri- 
tory, the Burmese Government ac- 
cused the British authorities of insti- 
gating this rebellion. Kingbering 
complicated the situation by posing 
as a nominee of the British Govern- 
ment. He succeeded in bringing 
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nearly the whole of Arakan tempor- 
arily under his authority. It seems 
that the Mags, exasperated by 25 
years of Burmese tyranny, volun- 
tarily submitted to him. Disowned 
by the British Government and pur- 
sued by the Burmese, he fled to Bri- 
tish territory and continued to lead 
raids into Arakan. He died in 1815. 
Some of his relatives and followers 
created disturbances on the Chitta- 
gong frontier for several years. 

Burmese Conquest ok Assam 

Towards the beginning of the 
nineteenth century modern Assam 
was divided into several States. The 
Brahmaputra valley was an indei)en- 
dent principality under the Ahom 
Kings. The districts of Goalpara and 
Sylhet were included in the British 
province of Bengal. Cachar, Jaintia 
and Manipur were kidependent prin- 
cipalities under indigenous rulers. In 
1812 the Burmese established their 
suzerainty over Manipur ; about ten 
years later the Raja was driven away, 
and Manipur became a part of the 
Burmese Empire. Attempts to con- 
quer Cachar and Jaintia were, how- 
ever, resisted by the British Govern- 
ment. 

The decline of the Ahom Kingdom 
began towards the close of the 
eighteenth century. The rulers were 
weak but cruel ; the ministers and 
officials were incompetent and cor- 
rupt. The administrative and mili- 
tary organisations were on the verge 
of dissolution. Religious intolerance 
led to persecution and bloodshed. 
During the troubled reign of Gauri- 
nath Singh (1780-94) a detachment 


of troops sent by the British Govern- 
ment upheld the King’s authority. 
The withdrawal of the British force 
made confusion worse confounded ; 
but the British Government was then 
determined not to interfere in the 
internal affairs of its independent 
neighbours. Gaurinath Singh’s suc- 
cessors were mere puppets in the 
hands of a powerful minister named 
Purnananda. A rival of this minis- 
ter invited King Bo-daw -pa-ya to 
occupy the Ahom kingdom. A Bur- 
mese army invaded the Brahmaputra 
valley in 1817 ; two years later 
arrangements were made for perma- 
nent occupation. Terrible atrocities 
were committed on the heljdess 
Assamese people. 

Ba-Gyi-Daw (1819-37) 

After the conquest of the Ahom 
kingdom King Bo-daw-pa-ya depart- 
ed from this world, leaving his ex- 
alted throne to his grandson Ba-gyi- 
daw. An American missionary who 
knew the latter well describes him as 
follows; “His manners are grace- 
ful, and, in public, dignified. In 
private, he is affable and playful to 
boyishness. His disposition was 
obliging and liberal, and he is anxi- 
ous to see every one around him 
happy. His mind is indolent, and he 
is incapable of any continued appli- 
cation.’’ He was 'devoted to infatua- 
tion’ to his principal Queen, who was 
raised to the throne from the humble 
condition of a gaoler’s daughter. 
This haughty, avaricious, vindictive 
and intriguing woman really ruled 
the Empire through her equally 
vicious brother* 
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The policy of the indolent King 
was determined by the intrigues of 
his Queen, the audacity of his court 
and the blind optimism of his sub- 
jects. Roused by a series of unpre- 
cedented successes, the national spirit 
was driving hard to the goal of war. 
Maha Bandula, the conqueror of the 
Ahom kingdom, declared that he 
could conquer Bengal with an army 
composed of Kulas (i.e., foreigners) 
and that not a single Burmese sol- 
dier would be required. 

First Burmese War (1824-26) 

Towards the close of Bo-daw-pa- 
ya*s reign the Burmese carried on 
secret negotiations with the Mara- 
thas and the Sikhs, repeated their 
old demand for the surrender of all 
Mag refugees, conquered Manipur 
and the Brahmaputra valley, and 
asked the British Governor -General 
in insolent language to surrender 
^the countries of Chittagong, Dacca, 

Murshidabad and Cossimbazar*. It 
is difficult to say whether the Bur- 
mese really wanted to provoke hosti- 
lities. Some writers believe that the 
outbreak of war was prevented only 
by the defeat of the Marathas in 
1817-18, the victory of the Siamese 
against the BurmCvSe and the death 
of Bo-daw-pa-ya in 1819. 

Lord Amherst became Governor- 
General of Bengal in 1823, and al- 
most from the moment of his assump- 
tion of office the contingency of war 
with Burma occupied his thoughts. 
The Burmese renewed their aggres- 
sive on the Chittagong frontier. They 
seized and carried off the elephant- 
hunters in the Company’s employ. 


They forcibly occupied the small is- 
land of Shahpuri which lay within 
British territory. Some British offi- 
cers sent to negotiate about this 
matter were seized and confined. In 
Assam, the Burmese tried to occupy 
Cachar and Jaintia, the rulers of 
which had already concluded treaties 
of subordinate alliance with the East 
India Company. In the Brahma- 
putra valley the Burmese plundered 
some villages within British terri- 
tory. All along the frontier, from 
Goalpara, in the north to Chittagong 
in the south, the Burmese concen- 
trated troops and built stockades at 
strategic points. In January-Febru- 
ary, 1824, there were several clashes 
between Burmese and British troops 
in the Sylhet-Cachar area. War was 
formally declared on March 5, 1824. 

The war continued for two years 
(March, 1824—February, 1826) and 
was concluded by the treaty of Yan- 
dabo (February 24, 1826), The King 
of Burma ceded to the ICast India 
Company the provinces of Arakan 
and Tenasserim, renounced all 
claims upon the Ahom kingdom, 
Manipur, Cachar and Jaintia, and 
promised to x)ay the sum of one crore 
of rupees as war indemnity. Thus 
the successor of Bo-daw-pa->'a lost a 
large slice of his inheritance, and the 
Burmese Empire shrank to Burma 
proper. 

After the war Arakan was govern- 
ed by a Commissioner who was under 
the direct control of the Governor- 
General. But the national aspira- 
tions of the Arakanese people had 
survived four decades of Burmese 
rule. After the treaty of Yandabo 
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they fondly believed that the British 
Government would retire and accept 
a yearly tribute in lieu of full occu- 
pation. Their disappointment was 
aggravated by heavy taxation. With- 
in two years of the expulsion of the 
Burmese the cstablivshment of an 
Arakanesc Monarchy became the 
programme of an active party. In 
1836 an open rebellion l^roke out, and 
gradually resolved itself into a series 
of dacoitics. 

The treaty of Yandabo provided 
for the exchange of envoys between 
British India and Burma. In Sept- 
ember, 1826, John Crawfurd was 
deputed an envoy to the court of 
Burma. In Noveml)er, 1826, he con- 
cluded a commercial treaty with the 
Burmese Government. The recep- 
tion of envoys was, however, a mea- 
sure repulsive to the Burmese. Craw- 
furd found his pr)sition .so uncomfort- 
able that he left Burma in December, 
1826. 

British Kesidkncy (1830-40) 

For the next three years no British 
Resident was sent to Burma. In 1830 
Ford William Bentinck felt it neces- 
sary to remain ‘well-informed of the 
real view and state of parties at the 
capital of Ava’. Accordingly Major 
Henry Burney was sent to Burma as 
Resident. He was welcomed by the 
Burmese Government, and on the 
whole treated with respect. He acted 
as British Resident in Burma for 
eight years (April, 18v30 — March, 
1838). In 1837, Ava i)assed through 
a political revolution : King Ba-gyi- 
daw was overthrown by his brother 
Tharrawaddy. Burney maintained 


an attitude of correct neutrality ; but 
he soon found it difficult to transact 
business with the new King. 

Tharrawaddy was, to quote Bur- 
ney’s words, ‘extrcmly uncertain and 
fickle : one hour, good humoured, 
affable, and attentive, the next, 
harsh, peremiitory and inconsider- 
ate. . . . He is further subject to fits 
of ungovernable passion, particularly 
when heated with liquor, at which 
he regarded as humiliating. He rc- 
fxiscd to send an embassy to tlic Gov- 
ernor-General. He said, ‘T will not 
send an embassy to Bengal ; if I send 
one it shall be to the King of ICng- 
land. I know nothing of the (ioow- 
bhaucc (i.c., Company, or Com- 
I)any’s Governor-General) and will 
not acknowledge him. He is an offi- 
cer who receives ]>ay and is not a 
King. Let him correspond with his 
equal, the Governor of Rangoon. I 
will receive no communication from 
him or in his name.” On several 
occasions he made war-like ]>rcpara- 
tions, and Burney rejiorted to Cal- 
cutta that “the incsent King has 
determined to declare war against us 
for the purpose of recovering the ter- 
ritories ceded by the treaty of Yatt^ 
dabo and restoring the Kmpire of Ava 
to its former extent of power and 
dominion.” 

Burney’s successors in the Resi- 
dency were deliberately humiliated 
by the Burmese Government in the 
hope that in sheer divSgust that Resi- 
dency might be withdrawn. In Janu- 
ary, 1840, the British Resident left 
Rangoon. Thus closed the first chap- 
ter in the history of the British Resi- 
dency in Burma. It is uncertain 
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whether Tharrawacldy ever serioiisly 
thought of flighting against the Bri- 
tish. The A-lanng-pa-ya dynasty re- 
conciled itself to the loss of territory, 
but it steadily refused to accept the 
establishment of a British Residency 
in Biirniese territory and to grant un- 
grudgingly the commercial conces- 
sions claimed by the British mer- 
chants. 

SiiCOND BurmEvSE War (1852) 

It was in the reign of Tarrawaddy's 
son and successor, Pagan, that the 
second war between British India 
and Burma took idace. 

The treaties of 1826 granted cer- 
tain commercial rights to British sub- 
jects trading in Burma. In 1851 some 
British merchants complained to the 
British f lov^ernmciit about tlie \'iola- 
tion of their treaty rights by the otb- 
cers of the Burmese King. No seri- 
ous attempt seems to have been made 
by the British authorities to deter- 
mine the accuracy of those allega- 
tions, but the (b)vernor-(K'neral, 
Lord Dalhousie, sent a naval officer, 
Commodore Lambert, to Rangoon 
for demanding reparation from the 
Burmese Government. The Com- 
modore was ]irovidcd with several 
British nien-of-war, which were 
obviously intended to create terror. 
After the Commodore’s arrival at 
Rangoon the Burmese officers acted 
indiscreely. The Commodore block- 
aded the port and seized a ship be- 
longing to the Burmese King. On 
February 18, 1852, the Governor- 

General demanded from tlic King 
apology for the insult offered by some 
Burmese officers at Rangoon to some 


Briti.sh officers, dismissal of the (gov- 
ernor of Rangoon, payment of ten 
lakhs of rupees, and reception of a 
Briti.sh Resident in conformity wiBi 
the treaty of Yandabo. The letter 
concluded with a threat : “ . . . if — 
untaught ])y former experience ; for- 
getful of the irresistible power of the 
British arms in India ; and heedless 
of the many additional proofs that 
have been given of its might, in the 
successful fall of the powerful sove- 
reigns of Bhurti)ore, of Scinde, of the 
Siklis, and of many other Princes, 
since last the Burman rulers vainly 
attenijUed to resist the British troops 
in wai* — the King of Ava shall un- 
wisely refu.se the just and lenient con- 
(Htions whicli are now set before him 
the British Government will have no 
alternative but immediate war.” 

This uas certainly too strong a 
letter to be addressed to an indepen- 
dent ruler. When the correspond- 
ence was i-ent to England, the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Control referred 
to this letter as couched in too severe 
terms. But Lord Dalhousie was 
determined to maintain British pres- 
tige in the East. lie wrote, ‘‘Hold- 
ing to the wisdom of Lord Welles- 
ley *,s maxim, that an insult offered to 
the British flag at the mouth of the 
Ganges should be resented as 
promptly and as fully as an insult 
(offered at the mouth of the Thames 
I should, under any circumstances, 
have regarded it as sound policy to 
exact rej^aration for wrong done to 
British subjects from any native 
State.” 

War began in i\pril, 1862, and 
came 4:o an end by December, 1852. 
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The province of Pegu was conquered, 
and annexed by Proclamation on 
December 20, 1852. It was expected 
that this rich province would yield 
from 20 to 25 lakhs per annum. It 
contained valuable forests of teak. 
Moreover, the annexation of Ran- 
goon would strengthen British naval 
power in the Bay of Bengal and the 
Indian CIcean. King Pagan, however, 
refused to recognise the annexation 
of Pegu and even to sign a treaty of 
peace. 

Mindon (l85vV78) 

The loss of Peg\i almost synchro- 
nised with an internal revolution. 
Pagan^s half-brother, Mindon, a son 
of Tharrawaddy by an inferior wife, 
had throughout opposed the war. 
His pleasant character and the 
Burmese disasters in the war rendered 
him so popular that the King decid- 
ed to get rid of him. Mindon, 
warned of his danger, fled the capi- 
tal on December 17, 1852. Adherents 
flocked to him, so that he was sor)n 
in open rebellion. His troo]>s 
entered the capital and iiroclaiiued 
him King in P'ebruary, 1853. 

From the moment of his accession 
Mindon adopted a friendly attitude 
towards the British, but he steadily 
refused to sign a treaty and continued 
to hope that the province of Pegu 
would be restored to him. In 
December 1854, his envoys met Lord 
Dalhousie in Calcutta and demanded 
the restoration of Pegu. Lord Dal- 
housie replied. ‘‘So long as the Sun 
shines. . . those territories will never 
be restored to the kingdom of Ava’*. 
Within less than a hundred years, 


however, the British are restoring 
not only Pegu, but the whole of 
Burma, to the people of the land. 

In 1862 the British Government 
concluded a commercial treaty with 
King Mindon. This treaty guaranteed 
the protection of British subjects 
trading in Burmese territory and pro- 
vided for the regulation of duties on 
British goods imi)orted into Burma. 
Colonel Phayre, who negotiated the 
treaty, observed that it was ‘highly 
favourable to British interest?^*. The 
Government of India decided to 
appoint a British Agent at Mandalay 
— King Mindon’.s newly built capital 
— ‘in order to prevent misunderstand- 
ings from arising between British 
subjects and the Burmese authorities* 
Seven British Agents held office for 
17 years (1862-79). 

Another commercial treaty was 
concluded in 1867. It was negotiated 
by Colonel P'ytchc, who observed, 
“Its terms, which provide for greater 
freedom in the trade of the two 
countries and greater security for 
British interests in the Burmese terri- 
tory, are eminently calculated to 
develop the commercial relations of 
the two nations.** Tlie Government 
of India also regarded the treaty as 
‘highly satisfactory.* 

During the last years of King 
Mindon’s reign some minor territorial 
questions embittered the relations 
between the Governments of India 
and Burma. The disputes related to 
the boundaries of Arakan and the 
liastern and Western Karenne States. 
Commercial questions also created 
difficulties. The British Government 
objected to the Burmese King’s right 
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of monopoly in several articles within 
his own territory — a right which he 
could not give up without seriously 
affecting his own financial position. 
It was the ‘Shoe Question* which 
finally brought about a breach 
between King IMindon and the 
(Government of India. It was custo- 
mary for British officers, including 
the Chief Commissioner of British 
Burma, to ‘unshoe* at the steps of 
the audience hall whenever thcj" 
were interviewed by the King. In 
1876 the Oovernor-deneral, Lord 
Lytton, suddenly decided that it was 
not dignihed for a British represen- 
tative to kneel unshod at the Burmese 
Court. King Mindon declined to 
abate any part of the ceremonial pro- 
cedure. lie declared that he wo\ild, 
if necessary, fight for ceremony 
although he had not fought for 
Pegu. The result was a stalemate. 
The British Agent was no longer re- 
ceived by the King. This suspen- 
sion of direct personal intercourse 
was detrimental to British influence 
in the Burmese Court. 

Burma and thk World 

It was during the reign of Mindon 
that Burma tried to establish politi- 
cal contact with the outside world. 

King Mindon fondly hoped that he 
would be able to recover Pegu 
through the friendly intervention of 
the French Emperor, Napoleon III. 
P'^or the purpose of establishing direct 
contact with Napoleon III he sent an 
Embassy to Paris in 1867. The 
French Emperor, of course, did 
nothing to help the Burmese King. 
After Napoleon’s downfall a Burmese 


Mission arrived in Paris and conclud- 
ed a treaty with the P^rench Republi- 
can Government in January, 1873. 
It was nothing more than an ordinary 
commercial treaty, and ultimately it 
proved abortive. The British Ambas- 
sador in Paris exercised his influence 
against the Burmese negotiators. In 
1874 negotiations for the conclusion 
of a new Franco-Bunnese treaty 
proved unsuccessful. 

An Italian envoy named Cajitain 
Rachia arrived at Mandalay and con- 
cluded a treaty with Mindon in 
March, 1871. As in the case of the 
PVench treaty, the British Ambassa- 
dor in Rome tried to protect British 
interests in Burma by per.sonal nego- 
tiation with the Italian Foreign 
Minister. 

In 1874 Mindon wanted to send a 
Mission to Russia. Czar Alexander 
II refused to receive it on the ground 
that ‘there were no direct interests 
between Russia and Burma*. A Bur- 
mese envoy visited Persia in 1874. 
He was received by the Shah, but 
no diplomatic or commercial treaty 
was concluded. In 1874 Mindon re- 
ceived an Embassy from China. 

Mindon*s foreign policy was con- 
tinued by his son and successor, 
Thibaw. He tried to establish friend- 
ly relations with France. In 1883 he 
sent four high officials to visit 
liurope for the purpose of gathering 
information relating to industrial arts 
and sciences. A Franco-Burmese 
treaty was signed in Paris on January 
15, 1885. The BurmCvSe envoys then 
went to Italy, where they established 
contact with the German Ambassador 
in Italy. There a German-Bunnese 
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commercial treaty was concluded. 
During these negotiations the British 
Ambassadors in Paris and Rome tried 
to obstruct the Burmese envoys on 
the ground that Burma’s political 
contact with other Ruropean Powers 
would prejudice British interests. 

.. Tiiibaw (1878-85) 

King Tvlindon died in September, 
1878. He was succeeded by his 
youngest son, Thibaw, who was the 
only son of royal blood on both sides 
and the favourite of his father. He 
was about twenty years of age, and 
he had taken a high degree in exami- 
nation.* He was fond of reading in 
his leisure hours. His library was 
well stocked with valuable Pali 
manuscripts. He wanted to establish 
a University at Mandalay, at which 
English, French, German and Italian 
were to be taught side by side with 
Burmese and Pali. 

A young King of 20, without any 
administrative experience or political 
training, was not likely to be able to 
l)rocced successfully through the web 
of British diplomacy. Lord Lytton, 
remembered to this day as an uncom- 
promising champion of ‘Forward 
Policy* on the North-West, did not 
like to waste his opportunities in the 
North-East. He was determined to 
improve the position of the British 
Resident at Mandalay and to'press 
to a formal issue* the grievances of 
British merchants in Upper Burma. 

Before these questions could be 
finally settled, the Governmet of 
India received official reports from 
the Resident at Mandalay to the 
effect that *^the late king’s sons, with 


mothers, wives and children” had 
been slaughtered in prison by order 
of the new King. The so-called 
“Massacre of the Kinsmen” was a re- 
cognised political custom in Burma ; 
every king had the right to slaughter 
all actual and potential rivals. Tins 
was in some cases a iiolitical necessity 
— the only alternative to long and 
bloody wars of succession, A British 
historian rightly observes that the 
massacre of 1878 “probably differed 
from its forerunners neither in extent 
nor horror but only taking place in 
the full light of modern publicity.” 
After the massacre the attitude of the 
Burmese Court became hostile and 
the British Residency was withdraw n 
in 1879. 

In 1880 negotiations for the conclu- 
sion of a new commercial treaty were 
begun by King Thibaw *s envoys. In 
December, 1882, the terms offered by 
them were rejected by the Govern- 
ment of India. The ])rinci])al diffi- 
culty arose over the Burmese demand 
that the treaty should be concluded 
ill the name of the Queen of lingland 
— not in the name of the Governor- 
General of India. King Mindon had * 
considered it beneath his dig nit}" to 
enter into diplomatic relations with 
the Governor-General, whom he re- 
garded as a mere officer of the Queen 
of England, and it was one of his 
fondest desires to conclude a treaty 
on terms of equality with the Queen 
herself. 

Meanwhile the British merchants in 
Burma and their allies in England had 
started an agitation for the annexa- 
tion of Upper Burma. A public meet- 
ing was held in Rangoon on October 
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11, 1884, and the following resolution 
was ‘passed : it strongly re- 

commends the annexation of Upper 
Burma, or, failing that, that it should 
be placed in the position of a protect- 
ed State within the Em 3 )ire with a 
Prince, other than the i^rcsent ruler 
on the throne/* In a letter addressed 
to the Chief Commissioner of British 
Burma the Rangoon Chamber of 
Commerce argued that British trade 
in Upper Burma had fallen off greatly 
in consequence of Thibaw’s misrule, 
and suggested the annexation of 
T’^pper Burma. In 1885 the Glasgow 
Chamber of Commerce requested the 
Secretary of State for India to adopt 
strong measures for the protection of 
British trade in Iqiper Burma. In a 
letter dated May 18, 1885, addres.sed 
to the London Chamber of Commerce, 
the Rangoon Chamber of Commerce 
.suggested that Burma should be 
separated from India and constituted 
a colony governed directl>’ from 
London. This letter was forwarded 
to the Secretary of Stale for India 
by the London Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

•Then came the famoits case of the 
Bombay-Burma Trading Corporation. 
This Company had been cutting tim- 
ber for 20 years in forests leased from 
the King of Burma. In 1885 the 
company was accused of having de- 
prived the King of his just revnue. 
At the request of the company the 
Chief Corami.ssioner interfered in the 
matter ; but the Burmese Govern- 
ment paid no heed to his requests and 
imposed a heavy penalty on the com- 
pany. The London Chamber of Com- 
merce requested the Secretary of 
. 3 


State “either to annex the whole of 
Native Burma, or to assvune a pro- 
tectorate over that country by the 
appointment of a sovereign under 
British control.** 

On October 22, 1885, the Chief 
Commissioner sent to the Burmese 
Government the following demands : 
(1) An Envoy from the Viceroy 
should be received at Mandalay and 
the case of the Bombay-Burma Trad- 
ing Corporation .should be settled in 
co-oi)eration wdlh him. (2) For the 
future an Envoy from the Viceroy 
should he stationed at IMandalay. 
(3) The external relations of Upper 
Burma should be regulated according 
to the Viceroy *s advice. (4) The Bur- 
mc.se Government should afford com- 
plete facilities for opening up British 
trade wdth China. 

It was not exi>ected that the proud 
Burmese King would acce]>t these 
humiliating conditions and reduce 
himself to the position of the Indian 
Princes. Both sides made preparations 
for war. Thibaw' issued a iiroclama- 
tion asking his subjects to fight for 
the cause of religion and national 
honour, lie declared that he would 
himself march at the head of his army 
in order to “efface these heretic 
Ktilas (i.e., foreigners) and comiuer 
and annex their country.** 

The Government of India ordered 
General Prendergast to advance upon 
Mandalay. Gn his way he encoun- 
tered no serious opposition. Thibaw’s 
soldiers were insufficiently trained, 
badly armed and miserably equipped. 
Moreover, the bulk of the army was 
scattered all over the country and 
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could not be recalled to the capital 
in time to offer anjdhing like a stout 
resistance to the invaders. On 
November 27, 1885, the Burmese 

army surrendered. On the next day 
General Prendergast arrived at IMan- 
dalay. Thibavv formally surrejidered 
himself on November 29, 1885. A 
Proclamation of Annexation was 
issued by tlie Viceroy, Lord DufTerin, 
on January 1, 1886. ‘‘The arrogance 
and barbarity,’* said Lord Randolph 


Churchill, Secretary of State for India 
(father of Mr. Winston Churchill), 
“of a Native Court, the oppression of 
British subjects, the hindrance to 
British commerce, the intrigues of 
foreign nations, are for ever tcmii- 
nated in U])per Burma”. 

Will the Burmese people remember 
today those nameless heroes who, un- 
armed and unorganised, fought 
against the white conquerors with the 
might of despair ? - 


INDEPENDENCE AND AFTER 


Dkvapriya Vausiniia 


After many years of hard struggle 
and sacrifice Burma and Ceylon have 
at last obtained their birth right of 
independence. Gn January 4th 
Burma became a full Sovereign vState 
while on P'ebruary 4th Ceylon became 
a Dominion with option to break 
away from the Commonwealth if 
desired. While we congratulate our- 
selves on this achievement we must 
not forget that a word of jiraise is 
due to the Labour Government in 
England which had the necessary 
courage and vision to take such a 
momentous step as to voluntarily 
liquidate important i)arts of the 
British Empire. By this noble act 
they have won the lasting friendship 
of these countries. 

We are naturally jubilant at this 
moment.. We do not, however, fore- 
see how this hard won freedom will 
turn out to be ; it may bring us i)eacc 
and prosperity or it may not turn out 


to be the aus])icious thing tliat we 
had longed for all these years. What- 
ever is in store, one thing is certain. 
Our future will depend entirely ui>on 
ourselves. Not that world events will 
not have their repercussions in our 
affairs, not that we can keej) our- 
selves shut uj) in water-tight com- 
])artments as it were and refuse to be 
influenced by outside forces. What 
I mean is that it will be entirely 4mr 
business how we react to world 
events and forces and how we utilise 
the opportunities now available to us 
for bringing j^rosperity and happiness 
to our countrymen. Both Ceylon and 
Burma have had glorious periods in 
the past. We certainly knew to 
govern ourselves ; we had our admir- 
able systems of local Self-Govern- 
ment ; we have the noblest of reli- 
gions in the world ; our literature is 
vast ; we are great builders and some 
of the ancient buildings are still in 
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existence although in mins. They 
are the admiration of the entire world. 
Our temporary loss of freedom is a 
small incident in our long and event- 
ful history. Ceylon’s complete sub- 
jection lasted only a little more tlian 
a century, that of Burma not even a 
century. Although we were sub- 
jected politically, the great majority 
of our i)eople never lost their sense 
of freedom which is innate and uii- 
cradicablc. Could one think of any- 
one even among the free peoples 
whose sense of independence could 
compare with the sturdy indepen- 
dence of the late Yen. Ana- 
garika Dharniapala ? In any com- 
pany he w’as the most outstanding 
figure although he was born in sub- 
ject Ceylon. He was freer than any- 
one I can think of. This is because 
he had won that inner freedom which 
Buddhism had taught him and no 
shackles or chains could destroy that 
freedom once obtained. 

bet us, therefore, in the wider 
external freedom that we have just 
w’on, endeavour to cultivate more and 
more of that inner freedom of which 
our Lord Buddha had repeatedly 
si)oken. Political freedom should 
only be a means to this latter freedom 
which is everlasting. 

It is significant that India to wiiom 
all Asiatic countries look for a lead, 
has chosen, on her attainment of in- 
dependence, the high ideal of Asoka, 
the immortal Buddhist Kmperor of 
India wdio lived 250 years before the 
birth of Christ. She has selected the 
beautiful Dharmacakra symbol (Bud- 
dhist wheel of Dharma) to adorn her 
national flag and the lion capital of 


Asoka as her official seal, thus identi- 
fying herself as completely as possible 
with the fragrant legacy left by this 
rein arkable ruler . 

What is his ideal of Government? 
It is nothing but the Bodhisatva ideal 
w'hich makes its votaries dedicate 
themselves to the service of humanity. 
It is the ideal which places the in- 
terest of others before our ow^n. To 
Asoka his subjects were as if his own 
children, hence to w^ork for their wel- 
fare was his greatest i>leasure. As 
a father he felt that he could not 
enjoy about the material benefits 
which, at that time, came to a king 
while his children suffered privation^. 
He, therefore, devoted every minute 
of his life in order to bring happi- 
ness and prosperity to his country- 
men. He built roads, dug wells along 
them, erected hosi>itals, supported 
orj>hans and ^vidows and did many 
other things w’hich go to make a 
l»eople happy and contented. Pom]) 
and power whicli fall to the lot of a 
monarch, he rejected as unworthy of 
a true Bodhisatva. He became truly 
the father of his peoi)le. Let us 
ho])e that India has chosen Asoka ’s 
ideal, because of its lofline^s, and 
because she actually feels that it is 
her own ideal and she does intend to 
put it into practice. 

To Burma and Ceylon Asoka ’s 
ideal should come very naturally, in- 
deed, as they have been nurtured in 
Buddhist culture during so many past 
centuries. It is their iiroud heritage 
and they should find no difficulty 
whatsoever in translating it into con- 
crete deeds. Ceylon is a small coun- 
try with a small population ; Burma 
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is much bigger in size but her popu- 
lation is a little more than twice that 
of Ceylon. Therefore, the future of 
our two countries lies in living in 
j)eace and amity with our neighbours 
and endeavouring to make our coun- 
tries excmjdary states. The only 
greatness to which we should legiti- 
mately aspire is to make oiir peoples 
prosperous, hai)py and virtuous. If 
any conquest is necessary it should 
])e tlie conquest of the Dhamma 
(Phammavijaya) and not conquest of 
territories (Dii^vijaya) . Asoka aban- 
doned the latter and concentrated on 
the former with the result his name 
is remembered with gratitude and 
love while those of worldly conquer- 
ors are hated and despised. 


Kach chapter of Mahavamsa, the 
ancient history of Ceylon, concludes 
with a significant verse. After relat- 
ing the deeds and misdeeds of various 
kings, it invites the reader to con- 
template on the varieties and uncer- 
tainties of life and to devote one’s 
energies to the performance of meri- 
torious deeds. I think this is an ex- 
cellent way to conclude chaj)ters of 
a history. Those who asx)ire for poli- 
tical power will do well to understand 
Ihe wholesome message these verses 
convey. 

May Burma and Ceylon have the 
wisdom to follow in the footsteps of 
immortal Asoka, the greatest ruler 
the world has yet produced. 


A HISTORICAL SURVEY OF CEYLON 

Ven’bpe Neluwe Jinakatana Thera 


Ceylon, the newest dominion in 
the British Commonwealth of Nations, 
is an ancient land with an ancient 
culture and civilization. The fame 
of her beauty and wealth sj^read far 
and wide. From far off Rome and 
Greece, from Asia Minor, Iran and 
Baghdad, from distant China and the 
neighbouring land of Ind, merchants 
and travellers came to the shores of 
Ceylon to buy and to sell. History 
records the exchange of ambassadors 
between Ceylon and Rome in the 
days of Emperor Claudius. Ancient 
writers like Pliny and Marco Polo 


speak of Ceylon as a rich and flourish- 
ing country. The famous Chinese 
travellers Fa Hien and Yuan Chwang 
speak of the highly co-ordinated and 
broadbased administration of the 
country and the tolerant and accom- 
modating religious ideas of the people. 
Such praise from ancient visitors is 
highly refreshing to the mind of every 
Ceylonese. 

Before the time of recorded his- 
tory, Ceylon appears to have been in* 
hal)ited by at least two aboriginal 
tribes — one a yellow-.skinned or 
brownish-yellow-skinned mongoloid 
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race called the Nagas (not the 
Nagas of the Assam hills) and 
the other a dark-skinned pre- 
Dravidian type called the Yakkiias. 
This is quite natural as Ceylon 
has been within easy reach of 
the mongoloid tribes who inhabit the 
Andaman and Nicobar Islands and 
the i)rc-Dravidian tribes who inhabit- 
ed the whole of tlie Deccan in those 
remote times. The names Na(;as and 
Vakkhas are said to have been Kiven 
to those tri])es by VijAVA, the first 
historical monarch of Ceylon. Re- 
mains left by these tribes are found 
today in a few places where there are 
ima^ics of snakes made out of a cer- 
tain kind of while plaster on lar^e 
rocks (c.g. the Kabara^ala rock at 
Kiriella). The wild ])riinitive ]>eo])le 
called the Vicddas liviim in tlie forests 
of Bintenna are said to be tlie descen- 
dants of the Yakkhas. 

Today the island is inhabited by 
not less than five races of peoi»le who 
are entitled to be called Ceylonese. 
Tliese are the vSinhalesc, Ceylon 
Tamils, Bur^cdiers, Ceylon Malays and 
the Veddas. In addition there is a 
si)rinklin^‘ of foreigners, as well as, 
a considerable floating population of 
Indian labourers. Of these races the 
most predominant one is the Sinlialese 
and from time immemorial Ceylon 
has been known as the land of the 
vSinhalesc. Accordin^> to tradition the 
Sinhalese are said to have ^rone from 
the land of Lada or Lala, which was 
a part of Vanga or Bengal. The truth 
of this tradition can be seen from the 
close resemblance of the facial fea- 
tures of the Bengalees and the Sinha- 
lese and from certain modes of 


expression in the languages of the 
two peoples. 

The recorded history of Ceylon 
begins with the landing of Vijaya, the 
first king of the vSinhalese. Accord- 
ing to the M ah a V ansa, the Great 
Chronicle of Ceylon, Vijaya was the 
son of Sinliabahu, the king of vSinha- 
pura in the Lala division of Vanga 
or Bengal. This Lala country can 
perha]>s be identified with RahrA 
and it might be that in those remote 
times it included also the district of 
Singhbhum or v^inhabhunii which is 
now in Bihar. While reading the 
Mahavansa, if one tries to follow the 
geography it depicts, one cannot but 
be struck with the idea that the Lala 
country referred to in the Chtonicle 
is no other than that i^art of Bengal 
known as Rahra and that vSinhapura 
nuist have been somewhere in the 
v^inghbhum district. 

According to what we can gather 
from the Mahavansa and an earlier 
work called the Difavansa, as well as 
from ancient legends, Vijaya was 
banished from his country with 700 
followers on account of their lawless 
activities. They are said to have put 
out to sea in a sliip frc>m Bharu- 
kachcha, a ]>ort in Gujarat, (modern 
Broach). They landed first at vSuppa- 
raka on the Konkaii coast, but were 
again driven out by the local popu- 
lace. They again put out to sea and 
were carried by stormy winds to a 
strange land fringed with coconut 
])alms growniig on a copper-coloured 
shore. Tempest-tossed and famished, 
they landed and offered thanks to 
their deity by kneeling and touching 
the ground with their hands and fore- 
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heads. When they rose they found 
the palms of their hands besmeared 
with a coppcr-coloured dust and 
Vijaya is .said to have exclaimed 
Tambapanni (copper -palm) in the way 
of cavSiial remark. His followers took 
it up and ,e:ave it as a name to the 
new land. 

The landing of Vijaya is said to 
have taken place in 543 B.C. Ceylon 
at that time was being ruled by a 
young queen of the Yakkha tribe 
known as Kuvkni. Very soon a meet- 
ing took place between the handhome 
young Vijaya and the young queen. 
The latter is said to have fallen in 
love with Vijaya at first sight and 
soon afterwards they were married. 
The followers of Vijaya were allowed 
to settle down without any let or hin- 
drance. They evidently called them- 
selves Sinhara or SiNHAi.A meaning 
‘"lions” or “warriors” and this term, 
ultimately modified into v^inhala with 
the shortening of the la.st vowxd, re- 
mained as tlic racial name of their 
descendants. 

The next important event in the 
history of Ceylon occurs in the 3rd 
century B.C. when Mahinda, the 
missionary son of the great Asoka, 
converts the king of Ceylon, Dkva- 
nampiyatissa, to Buddhism. After 
the conversion of the king, vSamla- 
MITTA the daughter of Asoka, who had 
become a Buddhist nun, brought to 
Ceylon a sapling of the sacred Bodhi 
Tree under which the Lord Buddha 
had attained his enlightenment and 
it war? planted at Anuradhapura, the 
capital of Devanampiyati.ssa. The 
tree exists even to this day — ^being the 
most authentic and the oldest histori- 


cal tree in the w'orld. This tree and the 
Buddha^s tooth relic at Kandy iye 
regarded by the Ceylonese as tokens 
of Indians goodwill and their senti- 
mental value is indeed very great in 
keeping the tw’o countries bound to- 
gether in bonds of friend.ship. How - 
ever, the noblest and greatest gift that 
Ceylon has received from India is the 
edifying teaching of the Lord Bud- 
dlia, for which the ])eople of Ceylon 
will ever remain indebted to India. 

From the time of the colonization 
of Ceylon by King Vijaya and his fol- 
low’crs in 543 B.C. down to the year 
1815 A.D. the v^inhala jxoplc or the 
SiNiiALKSK retained their i)olitical in- 
dependence for well over twenty three 
and a half centuries. It is true that 
there had been tem])orary reverses 
wdien Klara, the vSouth Indian prince, 
established liimself as the ruler of 
Rajarata or northern Ceylon, and 
the Portuguese and the Dutch occu- 
j)ied the maritime i>rovinces for some 
considerable tfme. But these occipja- 
lions never deprived the Sinhalese of 
their claim to be called an indepen- 
dent nation. During these periods 
of partial occuj)ation of Ceylon by 
foreigners, Sinhalese sovereignty w'as 
maintained in the other parts of the 
country, and the Lion Flag of the 
vSinhalese, in resplendent crimson and 
gold, fluttered in the breeze from 
some stronghold or other. 

Powerful South Indian rulers ‘like 
Rajarajadeva and Kulasekiiaka in- 
vaded Ceylon wdth formidable armies 
and probably w'on some local victo- 
ries, but they failed to establish their 
power over the Island. Two Indians 
by the name of Sena and Guttika 
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overall and ]iluiidered Ceylon for 
nearly two decades, but their power 
vanished like a mole-hill under an 
elephant’s fool, when in 215 b.c. 
Kinft- AvSEI.A re-established the Sinha- 
lese sovereignty. A Choi a king by the 
name of Ariya Chakravarti tried to 
make a wholosale conquest of Ceylon 
with a huge fleet of ships and a vast 
army, but he was given a crushing 
defeat by Alagkswara Konara, a 
regent of Ceylon. Such have been the 
attem]>ts to conquer Ceylon by ])ower- 
ful neighbours. They always failed 
and the Sinhalese retained their poli- 
tical indeiK*ndence until the arrival 
of new and strange forces from the 
West. 

In the year 1505, while chasing 
some Arab dhows, a Portuguese fleet 
under the command of Admiral Dom 
l^ORENCO D’ AIvMKIDA accidentally 
arrived at the port of Colombo. The 
Portuguese had already established 
themselves in the rich spice trade of 
India under the goodwill and patro- 
nage of the Zamorin of Calicut. 
Wanting to have all the profits of the 
spice trade for themselves, the Portu- 
guese tried to keep the Arabs away. 
They saw that Ceylon wa.s even 
richer than India in cinnamon — the 
most sought after spice of the limes. 
D’ Almeida was quick to take his 
chance and he soon obtained the ])er- 
mission of the Sinhalese king Diiarma 
Parakramabahu^ to carry on the 
cinnamon trade of the Island. Thir- 
teen years later the Portuguese estab- 
lished a fort and a trading station and 
gradually pushed their i)ower for the 
conquest of Ceylon. P'or 153 years 
they carried on a regular warfare with 


the Sinhalese and took most of the 
maritime areas of the Island. Crush- 
ing defeats were given to them ,by 
such warrior kings as Rajasinha I, 
WiMAEA Dharma vSurva and Raja- 
sin iia II. But the Portuguese could 
not be expelled. Then iinally in the 
year 1638 A.D. Rajasinha II of 
Kandy sought the help of the Dutch 
to drive away the Portuguese. The 
conditions were that the Portuguese 
must be driven away from Ceylon at 
any cost and their forts captured and 
handed over to the King of Kandy. 
The king in return would give to the 
Dutch the full rights of the cinnamon 
trade held by the Portuguese. 

Tw’enty years later, in the year 
1658 A.D., the Dutch succeeded in 
driving away the Portuguese from 
Ceylon, but they refused to surrender 
to the King of Kandy the forts they 
had captured. They, however, got 
the full rights of the cinnamon trade 
and carried on a flourishing business 
for about 138 years. In the meantime 
a rival power was coming in the rich 
trade between the East and the West. 
Seeing the profits made by the Portu- 
guese and the Dutch in their trade 
with the East, the British had formed 
a pow erful combine called the United 
luist India Company. Its aims were 
the same as those of the Portuguese 
and the Dutch, namely, trade and 
territorial conquest. In 1612 A.D. 
the British obtained the permission of 
the ^logul emperor Akbar to open a 
trading station at Surat and they forti- 
fied the place with a strong w’all 
guarded by big guns. In 1639 they 
bought Madras from the Raja of 
Chaiidragiri. In 1662 the English 
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King Charles II married a daughter 
of the Portuguese King and received 
the sea coast village of Bombay as a 
l)art of the dowry. In 1670 it was 
given over to the United Uast India 
Company for an annual rental of ten 
pounds. In 1700 the Company had a 
.strong fort in Calcutta. They were 
now gradually pushing out the 
Frencli and the Dutcli from India. 
War in ICuroi^e gave the Company an 
opportune chance to quarrel with the 
French and the Dutch. iMiially in 
1796 the Dutch i)Ossessioiis of Ceylon 
passed over to the Britisli, whose 
right to hold tliem was conhrnied 
later by the Treaty of Amiens in 
1802. 

In the year 1798 the Xayakkar 
King of Kandy, Rajadhi R.ajasinha, 
died issucless. There were several 
claimants to the throne, who were 
near relatives of the dead king. But 
unfortunately they were all living 
under the protection of the British. 
The chief of these claimants was a 
prince by the name of I\1uttitsami, 
but he was in every respect a weak- 
ling and a pawn in the hands of the 
British. The other claimants were no 
better. The chief vSinhalese minister 
of the time was Piijmatai.auW'K 
Adigar (Piliniatalainve Wijayasun- 
dera Rajapaksha Pandita Mudiyanse 
Ralahami). He was himself aiming 
at the throne, but as he had no legal 
claim, he feared to express his mind 
to the other chiefs, thinking there 
would be opposition. He w^as a very 
able and clever man, of high birth, 
and neither the chiefs nor the pcoide 
would have objected if he boldly 
declared his wish and took the crowm 
for himself. He, however, resorted to 
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a crafty and round-about method.'^ 
He prevented the iiew.s of the king’s 
death from escaping outside the 
j)alace and called an emergent meet- 
ing of chiefs and rei)rcsentatives of 
the people. He announced to the 
assembly tliat the old king was 
seriously ill and dying and that the 
latter liad desire<l a successor to be 
selected by the people while he was 
yet alive. The Adigar then men- 
tioned the names of all the possible 
claimants and in a very persuasive 
manner explained to the assembly 
that they W'ere iiniit and uiulcsira]>le 
to rule. IIc asked the assembly 
whom they W'ould choose out of lliis 
‘Svortiiless” lot. The assemldy 
naturally declared Unit the Adigar 
was the best jierson to suggest a 
name. 

Tliereupon the Adigar said tliat he 
was reluctant to do so, but as tlie 
assembly desired it he w'onld venture . 
to suggest a iiamc--the name of a 
person, wdio, he said, was in every 
w''ay fit to w’car a crown, tlie name 
of a person, young, strong, handsome, 
healthy and intelligent, one who liad 
not been Ijrought up in the luxuries 
of a palace, but born poor and earn- 
ing his livelihood by the sweat of his 
brow’. The young man whom he w’as 
going to mention, he said, was also a 
relative of the king but not one of 
that ‘Svorthless” group. He was a 
man of brilliant talents w'ith an ex- 
cellent education, and one that would 
prove to be an ideal king. And above 
all, he said, he was a Buddhist, one 

* The writer is indebted to the late Ven. 
Ramkuk Welle Siddhartha for the account 
given here. 
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vvho^ observed the true precepts of 
Buddhism. The assembly then cried 
out : ‘‘Mention to us the name and 
we will all a^ree The minister 
again said that he was afraid to speak 
out the name as he feared that the 
assembly might not a])prove of his 
suggestion. The assembly again 
cried out : “Tell us the name and 
we will all ai)])rove’’. Taking this 
psychological opportunity, the Adigar 
then uttered the name, and naturally 
the assembly with one accord ap- 
proved of the suggestion. The 
Adigar again reminded the assembly 
that tlie selection was not being made 
by him but ])y those present and that 
he should be exonerated from any 
blame or responsibility. The cliiefs 
and the peojde then cried out : “It is 
our selection, and not even the mighty 
earth shall dare oppose us !“ 

The name that the minister suggest- 
ed was that of a certain K\nn.\sa]mi, 
whose mother was a distant relative 
of the king. The young man was 
making his living by growing vege- 
tables and flowers. He ])crha]>s even 
never dreamed that he uould one day 
a king, l)ut fate decided other- 
wise. The minister i)erhaps thought 
that by appointing this poor young 
man as king, he could have things 
in his own way, get rid of all rivals, 
and then finally assert himself and 
take the crown himself. But the 
minister was greatly mistaken ; for 
the new king was no “booby”. He 
was a powerful personality, who very 
soon proved that he was determined 
to rule. The minister then withdrew 
from the assembly saying that he 
would ^convey the news of the selec- 
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tion to the dying monarch. He came 
back and announced that he had men- 
tioned to the king about the people’s 
choice and that the monarch gladly 
ai)f)roved of it, declaring it lo be a 
wise one. Shortly afterwards he an- 
nounced that the old king was dead. 

The new King was crowned with 
the name of Sri Wickrama Raja- 
sixHA. The claimant INIuttusami, on 
hearing the news, was mad with rage. 
He swore and cursed. He told the 
British Crovcnior Frederick North 
that if he would help him to get the 
throne he would rule according to the 
wishes of the British. The British 
who were looking for the complete 
subjugation of Ceylon were glad of 
the opportunity and they prepared for 
war against vSri Wickrama Rajasinlia. 
British troops marched into Kand^^an 
territory but could achieve no success. 
Muttusanii fell into the hands of Sri 
Wickrama Rajasinlia and was execut- 
ed. Seeing that the new king was loo 
powerful, the other claimants refused 
to push forward their claims. Tlie 
British were therefore unable to con- 
tinue the struggle on ]>elialf of these 
men. 

Otlier forces, however, began to 
work. Pilimatalauwc for some time 
managed to get things done in his 
own way and gradually got rid of 
his own rivals by destroying them 
completely. The king very soon dis- 
covered the motives of the minister 
and refused to be guided by him. 
Pilimatalauwc then conspired to 
assassinate the king^. The plot was 
discovered and he had to take his 
trial. The king pardoned his life but 
dismissed him from his high office. 
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Even after that, the ex-minister 
began to plot and was again charged 
before the^ judges. He was sentenced 
to death, but again the King par- 
doned him. When however he was 
accused a third time the king ordered 
his execution. 

On the removal of Pilimatalauwe 
from his high office, the post of chief 
minister was given to his nephew 
KiiKnEPOLA Nieame (Khelepola Wi- 
jayasundera Wickramasiuha Senana- 
yaka Chandrasekhara Seneviratne 
Dasanayaka Wasala T^Iudiyanse Kala- 
hami). Undaunted by the execution 
of his uncle, very soon he too began 
to plot against the life of the king. 
He was cleverer and more powerful 
than his uncle and the pco])le had 
more respect for him than for the 
king. In the intrigues of the palace 
he had won over practically all the 
important nobles of the court except 
his own brother-in-law, tlie second 
minister, IVlounooDA Adkjar (Molli- 
goda Rajakaruna Seneviratna Abhaya- 
ko<m Herat Wasala ]Mudiyansc Rala- 
hami). Khelepola communicated with 
the British in secret through Sir John 
D’Oyley, the British Resident at 
Kandy. The king in the meantime 
liad become very suspicious and alert. 
He had watched every movement of 
Khelepola and knew that he was plot- 
ting against him. However as it was 
not possible to prove any charge 
against him, the king kept quiet. In 
the meantime there had been some 
trouble in the Dissavany***' of Sabara- 
GAMUWA over the collection of royal 
dues. The king took this opportunity 

* Dissavany — a governor's province 
under the Sinhalese kings. 


to keep Khelepola away from Kaqdy, 
at least for some time. He ordered 
the Adigar to go to Sabaragamuwa 
to settle matters. He proceeded and 
was .successful in restoring order. 
But there, too, Khelepola continued 
in his intrigues. Sir John D’Oyley, 
who had no business to be in Sabara- 
gamuwa, was seen visiting the Adigar 
and even holding secret conferences 
with the local chiefs. Molligoda who 
was watching the situation kc])t the 
king informed of what was going on. 

Fearing disaffection among the 
chiefs of Saharagamuwa, the king 
asked Molligoda as to what should 
be done to keci) those chiefs from 
joining Khelepola. Molligoda point- 
ed out that since the time of King 
Narendrasinha there had been no 
Dissawa'^- of Sabaragamuwa a])pointed 
from among the local chiefs. Under 
the Xayakkar Kings almost all the 
ministers and Hissawas had been 
appointed from among Ihe aristocratic 
families of the Kandy area or near 
about. In Sabaragamuwa there had 
been much dissatisfaction over this 
state of affairs and it would be advis- 
able, he said, to appoint a chief of' 
Sabaragamuwa as the Dissawa of 
that province. vSuch an appoint- 
ment was supposed to have the 
effect of winning over the chiefs 
of Sabaragamuwa to the king’s side. 
Looking for a suitable and trust- 
worthy person for the office, the 
king fixed upon a certain Erepoea 
Nilame (Hanclukande Erepola Konara 
Ranasingha Wijayadiwakara Mudi- 
yanse Ralahami) who held the post 

* Dissawa — Governor under Sinhalese 
inonarchs. 
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of Korala"^* of Kitruwili Korale and 
wlip was a grandson of the the 
Dissawa of Sabaragammva in King 
Narendrasinha's time. But the king 
made a grave mistake in his choice, 
or really speaking, he ought not to 
have followed Molligoda^s advice at 
all. There were other chiefs such as 
Warigama, Klapata, INfahawalatcTmc, 
I^kneligoda, Iddanialgoda, etc., who 
on account of their greater afUiieiice 
and power, and partly because of per- 
sonal jealousy, considered themselves 
more important than Krcpola Nilanie. 
Kach of them though.! that he should 
be appointed Dissawa. Taking 
chance of the situatiem Ivheleuola 
Adigar added fuel to the fire. The 
king had to desist from making the 
ai)pointmcnt. He had incurred the 
private dis])lcasurc of tlic local chiefs 
who now flocked whole-heartedly to 
Ivhele]K)la’s side. 

The state of affairs went from bad 
to worse. Tlie king wlu) was hitherto 
finite good, seems to have lost the 
balance of his mind througli constant 
fear of assassination. He suddenly 
flared up into be.stial cruelty. He re- 
mained drunk from morning till even- 
ing. Night after night he would re- 
main aw\ake without sleep. At the 
slightest displeasure he would order 
the execution or impaling of his sub- 
jects. The i^eople who once loved 
him now hated him.. In 1814 an open 
rebellion broke out in Sabaragamuwa. 
INIolligoda quelled it. Direct j^roof 
was found of Ehclepolaks implication 
in the rebellion. The king at once 
ordered Ehelepola to return to Kandy, 


♦ A ftuperior headman or local chief. 


But Ehelepola knew the fate that 
awaited him. He fled to the British 
in Colombo and was prc])aring for a 
war against the king. The king there- 
upon dismissed him from his high 
office and gave the rank of Fir,st 
Adigar to Molligoda. The lands of 
Ehelepola were also confiscated and 
given over to Molligoda. To force 
iihclei)ola to return to Kandy, the 
king ordered the arrest of the chief- 
tain’s w’ife and children and they 
were cast into prison. When the king 
heard of the preparations going on at 
Colombo for the invasion of liis do- 
mains, he ordered the wife and 
children of Ehelepola to be put to 
death. The cruel deed was done in 
the most inlniman manner imagin- 
able. The wife of Ehelepola was 
brought before the king and she w’as 
ordered to induce her husband to re- 
turn to Kandy. But the brave lady 
refused and, addressing her absent 
husband in a loud voice before all, 
she uttered:''' *‘]My lord, wherever 
thou art, when thou hearesl of this 
felonious deed, hasten tliou to this 
spot and wrest away the king<lom 
from this cruel tyrant. Eet no longer 
tliis noble realm of the Sinhalese be 
under the rule of base-born and alien 
Wadigas. Eet my blood and the blood 
of my children sow* the seeds of 
liberty and justice in the fair land of 
Lanka and let once more the Sinhalese 
crown rest upon a Sinhalese head.’’ 

Hearing this loud and fearless 
utterance, the king acted like an in- 
sane man. He ordered the heads of 

This is a free rendering of the speech 
as supplied by the late Ven, Rambukwella 
Siddhartha. 
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the children to be cut off and the 
mother be forced to pound them in 
a mortar. Stones were tied round the 
mother’s neck and she was thrown 
into the Bogambara lake, along with 
some other ladies of high rank. It is 
said that the whole town of Kandy 
went into mourning over this inhuman 
deed. For three days and nights not 
a fire was lighted and nobody cooked 
a meal except in the palace and in 
the residence of Molligoda Adigar. 
The shock on the poi)ulace was too 
great. The news of the king’s cruel 
act spread like wild fire over his 
kingdom. He found himself deserted. 
The British Governor of Colombo, 
vSir Robert Brownrigg, at the reejuest 
of Khelcj)ola and his associates, at 
once despatched an expeditionary 
force to Kandy. A chieftain of 
Sabaragamuw a named Eknkligoda 
Mohottala, along with another 
chieftain named Kin iPORrwE 
Mohott.ala, took a force of native 
troops and marched straight on 
Kandy. The king had fled and 
u’as Jiiding in the barn of a villager, 
Itkneligoda arrested the king and his 
two queens. The native troo]>s spat 
on the king’s face and slapped liim. 
His hands were tied behind him and 
he was led like an ordinary criminal. 
By this time the British troops also 
arrived and the royal prisoners were 
handed over to them. This hapi)ened 
on 18th February, 1815. 

On the 2nd of March the same year 
a convention was signed at Kandy 
between the British and the Kandyan 
Chiefs. By this convention King Sri 
Wickrama Rajasinha was deposed and 
all his relatives and heirs were de- 


prived of all claims to the Kandyan 
throne. The kingdom was to. go 
under the sovereignty of the King of 
ICngland and the administration was 
to be exercised through the chiefs 
according to Kandyan usages and 
customs. The Buddhist religion, the 
Buddhist ] daces of worshi]) and the 
monks were to be specially protected. 
All forms of torture were to be 
abolished. All civil and criminal 
justice was to be dispensed according 
to the constituted law. Trade was to 
be ])rotected and encouraged and the 
Kandyans were to be allowed to main- 
tain their social institutions. 

Ivhelcpola was hoj)ing to be allowed 
to exercise the i)rivileges of a king, 
but the British (Tovernment offered 
him the post wliich he had held under 
the Kandyan monarch, namely, that 
of First Adigar or Chief IMinister. 
He declined the offer and said that 
he wished to 1 .k* treated and styled 
only as “the friend of the British, “ 
The i)osl of First Adigar was there- 
f(ire conferred upon Moi.ligoda and 
that of Second Adigar on Capitwattk 
alias ITlimatalauwk, son of the 
famous Pilimatalaiuve who had been 
executed for conspiring against the 
late king. In fact these two chiefs 
were holding these two posts when 
the Kandyan kingdom passed over to 
the British. 

It was not long before there was 
great dissatisfaction among the chiefs 
and the people over the change of 
the state of affairs. The Kandyans 
began to feel that they were now a 
subject race and they desired to get 
back their lost independence at any 
cost and sacrifice. It is said that 
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when the erstwhile enemies Khcle- 
pola and Molligoda met together they 
embraced each other and wept, the' 
former exclaiming : “What foolish- 
ness and crime have we done in hand- 
ing over our king and country to the 
foreigner !“ But it was too late; they 
had crossed the Kubicoii. The chiefs 
now planned an insurrection to expel 
the British. They fixed upon a clever 
monk named I'nnaxsk to 

])roceed to Burma and v^iam and 
smuggle a royal jirince from one of 
those two countries in the garb of a 
priest. When the prince was lirought 
tliey were to crown liim king and 
this, tliey hoped, would enable them 
to gather the ]>eo])le to fight for their 
lost independence. Ihagama proceed- 
ed to Colombo to j>ersnade the British 
rrovernor, f>ir Robert Brownrigg, to 
grant him permission to lea\'c Ceylon 
for Siam and Burma for the avowed 
]»urpose of inpiroving his religious 
studies. While in Colombo, Ihagama 
admitted into his confidence a cer- 
tain Malay chief who had once been 
in the service of the British as the 
commander of the Malay mercenary 
troops. The Malay chief persuaded 
ihagama to abandon the idea of going 
to Siam and Burma and advised him 
to negotiate with the two brothers of 
the qneen of the late king Rajadhi 
Rajasinha who were now confined at 
Negombo as state-prisoners of the 
British, and in whose cause the 
Kandyans were already deeply in- 
terested. Agreeing to the plan, the 
two friends proceeded to Xegoinbo, 
where they mixed with the market 
people, and meeting the servants 
of the princes, sent a letter wTitten 


on a piece of palm leaf which 
was cunningly concealed in a 
jhneapple. The communication w^as 
received by the princes wdio sent a 
reply in the .same manner, the ser- 
vants having got through the senti- 
nels by saying that the pineapple was 
])cing returned because of the exor- 
])itant price demanded by the vendor. 

The rcjdy was different from what 
they had exi>ected. The in'inccs made 
it known that they wonld not take the 
initiative themselves but, if forcibly 
brought forward, they would cer- 
tainly act in conjunction with 
the wi.shcs of the insurgents. The 
two friends then returned to 
Colombo. The Malay chief sum- 
moned the principal and petty officers 
of tlie iMalay troops whom he had 
once commanded and, with a great 
deal of persuasion and the exercise 
of a bit of his accustomed influence, 
won them over to his views. Ihagama 
then ]>rocecded to Kandy to infoini 
the Chiefs of the changed plan. In 
the meantime the plot w'as discovered 
by the British and the Malay chief 
was arrested and sent as a prisoner 
to Point do Oallc. vScarccly had 
IhaeaiTia reached Kandy when Sir 
John D’Oyley, the Briti;,h RcMdent, 
informed him that he was under 
arrest and that a body of troops was 
waiting to conduct him to Colombo. 
Against this order there was no 
appeal, but during his journey down 
to Colombo Ihgama managed to 
escape from the troops at night. 

In tilt; year 1817 an e.v -priest by the 
name of Wilbawe, who pretended to 
be a relative of the late king, raised 
the standard of rebellion against the 
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British in the Dissavany of Uva. He 
was joined by Ihagania and many of 
the chiefs. KErPKTiPOi.A, the Dissavva 
6f Uva, was sent thither with a body 
of troops to quell the rebellion. 
Wilbawe met him and appealed to 
Jiis sense of patriotism. Ive]^peti]iola, 
thereupon, joined the i)retcnder and 
sent back the trooj)s and weapons to 
the British, saying that it was mean 
to tight against them w’ith their own 
troops and weapons. 

The rebellion soon spread. Many 
other chiefs, including iMadngalle 
Dissawa and Capnw'attc Adigar, joined 
the insurgents. It w’as nearly two 
years before the British could quell 
it and at much cost. Keppetipoln, 
Madugalle and Capuwatte were sen- 
tenced to death. Cajmwatte, how- 
ever, received a repric\e and was 
banished to Mauritius along with 
Ihagama and several others. Wilbawe 
w^as made a sweeper in the British 
barracks at ColomV)o. 

In 1834 another rebellion was in 
preparation. But before it could take 
effect, information w’as given to the 
British by a ])ers(>n named Mmia- 
' WAPATENNE MoiIOTTALA. Among 
those involved were Molligoda, the 
First Adigar, Duiiuvila Loku Banda 
Dissaw'a, Raddagoda Lekama and 
Tibbotuwawe and Dembewe, High 
Priests of Kandy. In return for his 
services to the British, Mahaw’ala- 
tenne Avas given the post of First 
Adigar, but when he went to Kandy 
to exercise his authority he was met 
with insolent treatment at the hands 
of the people. They were waiting to 
‘welcome' him wdth a procession of 
ugly with coconut shells for 


drums and with a coconut shell gar- 
land to be j)laced round his neck. . He 
withdrew from Kandy and exercised 
his authority from his native town of 
Balangoda. 

In 1848 riots broke out in the 
IMatalc district led by a person named 
(1onc:alE('.oi)A Banda. The Britisli 
saw’ the possibility of this develoi)ing 
inlo an open rebellion. Strong 
measures were taken and it was 
hastily put down. Thereafter tlierc 
was peace for over six decades. 
From 1815 to 1848 the British had 
watched and seen that almost all the 
plf4s to overthrow the Britisli power 
had been engiuccred by high-ranking 
arist(Krals. The British, therefore, 
thought of a ]>lau to reduce the in- 
fluence of the Kandyan aristocracN . 
The ]K)sts of First and vSccoiul Adigar 
were a]>olishcd and they became mere 
honorific ranks. The Di.ssavanies 
were also gradually eliminated and 
they were divided u]» into small 
administrative areas called Chief 
Headmen’s Divisions. ( iHicials called 
Ralemahatniayas were appointed to 
administer these areas. In most in- 
stances candidates from the upficr 

« 

middle classes W'ere appointed to these 
])osts and very few aristocrats were 
taken. Gradually the upper middle 
classes formed a newv aristocracy that 
remained loyal to the British. 
Surreptitiously, too, the sons of the 
former servants of aristocratic fami- 
lies, were also appointed to these 
much -coveted i>osts and thus they 
were given a new^ status in the 
Kandyan society. The institution of 
feudal aristocracy which lasted in 
Ceylon for so many centuries was 
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thus broken up by the British within 
a few decades. 

In 1915, duriiiR World War I, 
widespread riots broke out in most 
3 >arts of Ceylon and developed into 
proportions that alarmed the British 
Oovcnmieiit. The authorities natu- 
rally niisinlcri^retcd these riots as a 
planned conspiracy ac:ainst the Gov- 
ernnient and took rij^orous steps tt) 
suppress them by calling troo])s from 
India. Man\' influential and respect- 
ed leaders of the Sinhale.'^e, who were 
in no way connected with the dis- 
turbances, wxTc arrested and tried by 
court martial. Several of them were 
im])risoned or transiKjrted a.nd some 
were even put to deatli. Amon 3 .r 
those who wx^rc arrested by the 
(b)vernmenl for siu^posed imidication 
in the so-called rebellion w'cre, D.B. 
Jayatilaka (afterwards Sir Baron Jaya- 
tilaka), the Hew'avitarane brothers 
(t.c. the yountrer brothers of the 
W'li. Ana.earika Dliarmapala), the 
Seiianayake brothers (i.i. the two 
elder brothers of llie present Premier 
of Ceylon), Arthur V, Dias (the pro- 
i^inent social-welfare worker), the 
Kiriella Bandara brothers (influential 
Kandyan aristocrats) and Captain 
Pedris (the son of a w’caltliy business- 
man of Colom1)c)), and many others. 

This foolish blunder of the Govern- 
ment aroused in the minds of the 
Ceylonese a desire to agitate for re- 
forms. After decades of polit^l^ 
slutnber, the complacent and selt^ 
satisfied Ceylonese, who W'cre now 
becoming rapidly westernized, sud- 
denly discovered that a British Colo- 
nial Governor had legal authority to 


act like a despot if he could prove 
to the satisfaction of his home 
government that he was following 
the right course. In a* far-flung 
empire Avherc crown colonics were’ 
ndministcred by a handful of white 
officials, it was not easy for the Home 
Government to know’ exactly what 
was going on. There w’ere no repre- 
>:entalivc legislative assemblies elect- 
ed ]>y the ])opular v’otc of the people. 
The so-called legislative councils, 
executive councils and houses of re- 
presentatives w’ere all mere names co 
wliich only the favourites of the 
bureaucracy and the w’orthless 
honour-hunters were nominated by 
the Governor. Here in Ceylon it was 
actually the Ivuroi>ean Planters that 
ruled and the sons of the .soil had 
no voice in the Government of the 
country. 

Hflective protests w’ere made to 
ling land and llie Governor who acted 
as an autocrat, viz., Sir Robert 
Chalmers (afterwards Lord Chalmers), 
was recalled. In 1917 a Ceylon Re- 
forms lycague was formed under the 
leadership of the late vSir Ponnam- 
balani Arunachalam, which agitated 
for reforms. It w’as financed mainly 
by the late F.R. Senanayakc, the 
cider brother of the i)resent Premier. 
In 1919 the Ceylon National Con- 
gress w’as formed and it demanded 
a semi-responsible form of Govern- 
ment. It asked for a w’ide male fran- 
chi.se and a restricted female fran- 
chise. Concrete proposals as to how 
the legislature was to be constituted 
were placed before the British Par- 
liament.. In reply to this demand, 
Ceylon was given a new constitution 
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in 1920. But it was not what the 
Congress expected in spite of their 
moderate and reasonable demands. 
It was a cleverly manipulated scheme 
which would tend to create communal 
dissension and disunity in the Island. 
The Congress, therefore, opposed the 
constitution and decided to noii-co- 
operate. When the Governor, Sir 
William Manning realized that the 
movement to non-co-operate would 
become effective, he agreed to give a 
further instalment of reforms. The 
Congress then led by vSir James Pciris 
accepted the offer. In 1921 Sir James 
Peiris placed before the Secretary of 
Stale a concrete proposal of reforms. 
The home government accepted these 
ill part and granted a certain measure 
of representative government which 
continued to operate till 1927. Then 
a Royal Commission was appointed 
under the chairmanship of the Karl 
of Donoughmore. Tlie commission 
felt that Ceylon could no longer be 
placed within the bounds of a Crown 
Colony and decided to place it on 
the path to self-government. When 
the Donoughmore recommendations 
were published there were gtavc mis- 
givings among politicians, both in an 
outside Ceylon, as to the workability 
of the scheme. But it was really the 
careful working out of the Donough- 


[aprie 

more scheme that propelled Ceylon 
towards self-government. 

In 1942 during World W'ar II, the 
State Council of Ceylon asked for 
complete Dominion Status for the 
Island. As soon as the war was over, 
the Board of Ministers drafted a con- 
stitution at the re(iue.st of the Secre- 
tary of State for Colonies and sub- 
mitted it to the Colonial Office. But 
ill spite of it a Reforms Commission 
was sent to Ceylon under the chair- 
manship of Lord vSoiilbury. The 
Board of Ministers decided to abstain 
from co-operating with the com- 
mission. The members of the Com- 
mission, therefore, made a brief 
survey of the situation in Ceylon 
and went back to I/Ondon with- 
out much support. Before the re- 
commendations of the Commission 
were to be published, the present 
Premier, Mr. D. S. Senanayake, was 
invited by the Secretary of State for 
further consultations. i\Ir, Sena- 
nayake proceeded to London and he 
proved to be adamant in his demands. 
Just like his massive personality his 
powerful words had their effect. The 
Colonial Office took its hat off for 
him and gave him the victory. His 
cause has triumphed and today 
Ceylon is a free member of the British 
Commonwealth of Nations. 



THE JOURNEY’S END 

Maung Maung Pye, M.J.I 


Politically, Burma has reached her 
goal — the goal of Independence for 
which she has struggled since she 
lost her independence and sovereigtity 
with the annexation of IT])per Burma 
and the dei)osition of her last king in 
1886. 

Thanks to the leadership and far- 
sightedness of the late lamented 
Bogyoke Aung San, the ship of Bur- 
mese aspirations has safely reached 
its haven. 

Disillusioned, deluded and disap- 
pointed by the shadow of inde])en- 
dence which the Japanese had given 
Burma with a fanfare of jniblicity 
and loud claims of glory and gran- 
deur for Burma, the Burmese people, 
especially the intelligentzia will be 
slow to be convinced that the inde- 
j)cndence achieved to-day is a solid 
substance and not the mirage that 
had fooled them once. 

• But as true Buddhists, the people 
fully realise that it is but the begin- 
ning of the end and that they have a 
long way yet to go if Burma is to be 
made stronger, grander and more real 
even when she is an independent 
nation. Political independence with- 
out economic progress and prosperity 
can hardly be real. Handicapped, 
however, by a war-shattered economy 
and the inevitable inertia that had 
been the direct result of having learnt 
or rather having been taught to rely 
on others, the Burmese people to-day 
5 ^ 


occupy an unenviable lot. Essential- 
ly an agricultural country, mo.st of 
Burma’s ills in the past few years had 
been economic in character. The 
even tenor of the lives of Burmese 
agriculturists was first ruffled with 
the loss of independence and the King 
as far back as 1886. The sudden 
change had undoubtedly disturbed 
them so much that in later years 
when they found, to their surprise, 
that however much they tried to adapt 
themselves to the changing condi- 
tions, tliere were forces at work, 
which precluded all possibilities of re- 
turn to the halcyon days under their 
own Kings. Aggravating the situa- 
tion was the refusal of the people to 
submit meekly to a foreign yoke 
imposed upon them. The result was 
that nationalism became rampant. It 
was, as ill jioiiit of fact, a sort of 
inflamed nationalism and patriots of 
those days sought to assert the rights 
in the wrong way. This clearly 
explains the prevalence of what 
the British bureaucrats of the nine- 
teenth century termed dacoities. 

Peasantry Assert Tiiemseeves 

Amidst the maze of British official 
version of the early incidents follow- 
ing the annexation of Upper Burma, 
we have the eye-witness account of 
one Grattan Geary, a Bombay Jour- 
nalist, who had visited Upper Burma 
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in the year of its annexation. Mr. 
Grattan Geary interpreted ‘'dacoity** 
'from a different angle. He tells us 
that ‘‘in its first stage dacoity had 
next to nothing to do with patriotism 
or even with the desire of pillage ; it 

is a fight for food Then this 

learned journalist proceeds to trace 
the real cause of the spread of law- 
lessness. According to him, the in- 
discriminate shooting of so-called 
dacoits had been mainly responsible 
for the rapid spread of the movement 
of resistance. The excesses of the 
British officers made the dacoits 
bolder. Mr. Geary's contention that 
dacoity in those days was nothing 
more than a mere fight for food is 
confirmed by the official report that 
BritivSh Military posts and sentinels 
were not attacked at the beginning. 
In no other instances has the dictum 
that histor}^ repeats itself been more 
forcibly illustrated than by the Pea- 
sants* Revolt led by Say a San in 
Tharawaddy in the year 1929, Bri- 
tish bureaucrats had termed this the 
“Tharrawaddy Rebellion’*. But it 
was actually a fight for food by the 
peasants and the culmination of the 
struggle of Burma’s peasantry to 
assert their rights in the face of over- 
whelming economic difficulties which 
they rightly or wrongly but stead- 
fastly maintained and believed to be 
the direct result of British attempts 
to cripple them economically. That 
incident in Burmese history is unfor- 
tunate but from an impartial stand- 
point it may be said that it was just 
another phase of the surge of nationa- 
lism in the lives of the Burmese who 
could not forget that they had once 


been an independent and proud 
people. 

From 1886 to 1891, Burma was ad- 
ministered by a British Chief Commi- 
ssioner and when in the latter year 
the Chief Commissionership was 
exalted into a Tieutenant-Governor- 
ship there was ushered into being a 
Legislative Council consisting of four 
officials not elected but nominated by 
the Lieut-Governor. As a result of 
the Morlcy-Minlo reforms the mem- 
bership of the Legislative Council 
was increased to seventeen of whom 
two were elected, one by the Burma 
Chamber of Commerce and another 
by the Rangoon Trades Association, 
both of which were i^urely Kuropean 
bodies. 

Political Awakening 

Keeping pace with the progress 
and changes in the administrative 
machinery was the first important 
awakening of political consciousness 
about twenty nine years after the an- 
nexation of Upper Burma. This 
time, this phase was to take a definite 
line of action towards the evolution of 
Burma’s political imagination towards 
her goal of independence. Around 
the nucleus of the Young Men’s Bud- 
dhists Associations all over Burma, 
formed by England-returned young 
Burmese barristers and others in dif- 
ferent walks of life, the first formi- 
dable political organisation inspired 
by the Indian National Congress was 
born and this was known as (the 
General Council of Buddhist Asso- 
ciations or G.C.B.A. in its abreviated 
form. With the organisation were 
associated the names of Burma’s 
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former political leaders like U Ba 
Pe, •the doyen of Burmese politics, 
IT Chit Hlaiiig and many others. 
But following the many unfortunate 
vSplits among the G. C. B. A., Burma 
vsaw a mushroom growth of lesser 
and numerous political parties. 
These vSi)lits within the camp had 
been due not vSO much to the dif- 
ference of policies but more to per- 
sonalities. But while the G.C.B.A. 
as the parent political body still sur- 
vived the defection of its many mem- 
bers, Burma saw the birth of the 
Wunthanu ^lovement which might 
be likened to the Swadeshi Movement 
in India. While this Wunthanu 
movement had caught the imagina- 
tion of the people, there occurred 
another phase of the political u])surgc 
in the minds of the people by the 
University Boycott Movement in 1920 
which has ])een appropriately called 
a turning point in Burma’s poli- 
tical consciousness. From that 
period, Burmese nationalism acviuired 
momentum and in each successive 
phase of its progress, indci)cndcncc 
for Burma has been the keynote. 

The Tha.kin Movement 

The Thakin Movement sponsored 
by one Thakin Ba Thaung and a few 
educated young Bunn an s came into 
prominence soon after the University 
Boycott Movement. Thakin, translated 
into English means masters, and these 
young men contended that the use of 
the word Thakin prefixed to the names 
of the Burmese menfolk was the best 
antidote against some sort of inferio- 
rity complex from which the people 
suffered following years of foreign 


domination. This movement caught 
on in Burma, and the Thakin Party 
which had for its declared policy the, 
complete emancii)ation of Burma 
became a powerful party in Burma. 
Meanwhile, the economic setback 
following the world-wide slump and 
the conviction in the minds of tlie 
simple peasantry fostered by interest- 
ed politicians more as vote-baiting 
catchwords, a general air of suspicion 
against foreigners appeared in the 
breast of most of the unenlightened 
people. The bogeyman in this case 
was the Chettyar who, according to 
the politicians, had waxed fat and 
was overfed at the expense of the 
]>oor agricultiirists. It was unfortu- 
nate that the repairing of Burma’s 
economy ever since she lost her inde- 
pendence had proved to be a her- 
culean task and politicians in tliose 
days were more concerned about gett- 
ing votes and portfolios than caring 
genuinely for the plight of the pea- 
santry. Then in 1937 the question of 
separation of Burma from India occu- 
pied the n)inds and thoughts of the 
politicians who ranged themselves 
into two camps, one in favour and 
the other against separation. To the 
latter Dr. Ba IMaw, a brilliant lawj'cr 
who had made his name defending in 
the name of humanity some of vSaya 
San’s followers indicted for revolt, 
joined in and there was a lively tussle 
between the two groups, the Separa- 
tionists and the Anti-Separatioiiists. 

Burma Separated From India 

After the separation of Burma from 
India, the Government of Burma Act 
of 1935 - was enacted and under this 
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Act a bj-canieral legislature was in- 
troduced. The House of Representa- 
tives was elected on a wide franchise 
and the Senate was composed of 
members half of whom were selected 
by the House of Representatives and 
the other half nominated by the Gov- 
ernor. There was a Council of Minis- 
ters, the first being Dr. Ba Maw who 
formed a coalition ministry which fell 
in 1937. This Ministry was succeed- 
ed by that headed bu U Pu and fol- 
lowing a no-Confidence against it 
brought in by the Opposition, U Saw 
formed a ministry which lasted till 
the outbreak of war, the P'ar Kastern 
War and the evacuation of the British 
from Burma. 

U Saw had left Burma for England 
to demand from Mr. Churchill the 
promise of independence for Burma 
on the termination of hostilities. But 
with the incarceration of V. Stm for 
alleged contacts w’ith the Japanese, 
his mission was throw^i into the 
limbo of forgotten and unacconiidish- 
cd things. 

In the meantime, w'hile the British, 
at the outbreak of World War II and 
anticipating a flare-up in the Far 
East, began to enlist the support of 
the peoide for all-out war eflorts, 
there was a general round-up of 
some of the prominent members of 
the Thakin Party wdiich had then 
gone underground. The Myochit 
Party though professing to give all- 
out support to the British war effort 
had lost prestige and power with the 
disappearance of U Saw, its leader, 
from its front-line. The only party 
that reamained powerful was Dr. Ba 
Maw's Sinyatha Party, popularly 


known as the Dama Party. In 1941, 
Dr. Ba Maw^ and his chief lieutenants 
were in Mandalay where they held 
mass meetings refusing to support the 
British Government in their war if 
the demands made by the party were 
not conceded to. Under the Defence 
of Burma Rules Dr. Ba Maw was 
arrested and incarcerated and for the 
time being the Dama Party's acti- 
vities seemed to stop. 

With the occupation of Burma by 
the Japanese, Dr. Ba Maw who had 
effected a timely escape from the 
Mogok Jail where he was kej)!, was 
found by the Japanese in hiding in 
the Shan Slates. He was asked to 
form a provisional Government of 
Burma under the aegis of the Japa- 
nese conquerors. Then came the 
amalgamation of all political parties 
of Burma after the pattern in war- 
time Japan and the Thakin and the 
Dama parties and the Myochit Party 
led by U. Mya were formed into one 
party and known as the Dobama 
Sinyatha Party which fully supported 
the Government of the day. During 
the Japanese occupation, the late 
Bogyoke Aung San, remained in tlie 
background as the Commander-in- 
chief of the Burma Defence Army 
and as Defence Minister. 

A.F.P.F.E. and Aung San 

But with the re-entry into Burma 
of the British forces, the Anti-Fascist 
Peoples Freedom Teague inspired by 
Bogyoke Aung San, Thakin Thein 
Pe, Thakin Than Tun and other 
prominent members of the Resistance 
Movement against the Japanese came 
to the fore. The British Military Ad- 
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ministration set-up in the country 
functioned the administrative machi- 
nery and after six months the civil 
Government was restored with the 
arrival of the Governor Sir Reginald 
Dorman-Smith who managed to form 
an Executive Council which the 
A. F. P. F. ly. refused to support. 
Bogyoke Aung vSan was invited to 
join the Council but he consistently 
declined the Governor’s offer. Mean- 
while, the various projects and sche- 
mes drawn up by Sir Reginald and 
his officers on the salubrious heights 
of vSimla and in absolute disregard of 
the conditions to be expected in war- 
torn Burma were fraught with 
dangers and soon they began to pro- 
voke wholehearted disapi)roval from 
the people. Industrial and school 
and police strikes paralysed the coun- 
tr}^ and in an attempt to pour oil on 
troubled waters, the Governor once 
again sought the support of the A.F. 
P.F.L. to form an Executive Council. 
Sir Paw Tun, who headed the former 
Executive Council had resigned and 
things looked dark for the country. 
At this stage, HMG stepped in and 
recalled Sir Reginald Dorman-Smith 
and in his place they sent Sir Hurbert 
Ranee, who had acted as the Chief 
of the Civil Affairs Services during 
the Military administration. By his 
tact and sincerity, the new Governor 
succeeded in getting the full sui)port 


of the A.F.P.F.E. and Bogyoke 
Aung San formed his Executive 
Council. Then a few months after 
accei)ting office Bogyoke Aung San 
headed a Delegation to the United 
Kingdom for talks with HMG. In 
the delegation were U Saw, and 
Thakin Ba Sein and U Ba Pe. The 
talks were successful, in that HMG 
definitely promised independence for 
Burma on certain conditions \vhich 
were successfully carried out and ful- 
filled. 

Well on the road to independence, 
the late Bogyoke began to turn his 
attention to an all-out campaign for 
the economic rehabilitation of his 
country and the people. But before 
he could see the various plans he 
had draw'll up for the good of his 
country he fell a victim to the bullets 
of his assassins. 

To-day, Burma has come to her 
journey’>s end after her struggle for 
exactly sixty-tw'o years through 
storms and strifes. Rudderless wffien 
nearing the port, the ship of state 
has been admirably Steered clear of 
the rocks by her First Mate. And to- 
day, in the midst of our happiness on 
our independence, our thoughts must 
turn in grateful memory of our great 
leader and true patriot — Bogyoke 
Aung San and with him the other 
fallen leaders. ^lay they rest in 
jicace. 



ACHIEVEMENT OF INDEPENDENCE BY CEYLON 

A Radio Talk delivered Ijy the Ven. Nchnvc Jinaratana Thera 


All riglit-tliijikiiig pcoi)le of the 
world will no doubt be feeling jubi- 
lant at heart over the achievement 
of independence by Ceylon. The 
Island of Ceylon has a recorded his- 
tory that goes back to a period of 
2,491 years and out of this period 
she remained independent without a 
break for 2,358 years — a proud 
record which perhaps no other coun- 
try in the world can boast of. Tlien 
suddenly, only 133 year ago, in the 
year 1815, due to the hasty and un- 
wise action of one of her ministers 
who had been wronged by a thought- 
less monarch the sovereignty of the 
Island passed over to King of 
England. Ever since then the Island 
has been exploited by European 
planters and many an attempt was 
made to curb the proud spirit of the 
Islanders. Rebellions cropped up 
many a time, w^hich were put down 
by the British with an iron hand. 
Within a short time the Islanders 
found themselves in sliackles and 
yearned for freedom once again. 

Among those who worked to 
achieve this independence wc recall 
to mind those two brave chieftains 
Keppetipola and Madugalle who laid 
down their lives in the struggle. Wc 
remember with gratitude the services 
rendered by the enlightened Burgher 
leaders George Wall and Eorenz, the 
valiant Tamil leaders Arunachalam 
and Ramanathan and the Sinhalese 


leaders Anagarika Dharmapala, the 
founder of the Mali a Bodhi Society, 
F. R. Senanayakc, the great tem- 
perance worker and reform agitator, 
James Pciris, the lawyer and states- 
man, Valisinha Harischandra, the 
vsocial-rcformer, and Baron Jayatilaka, 
the diplomat and politician. Last but 
not the least we must mention the 
present Premier of Ceylon, Mr. D. S. 
Senanayakc, through whose efiorts 
the achievement of independence has 
become a realized fact. 

There has been some controversy 
over the adoption of an appropriate 
national flag for the new Dominion 
of Ceylon. The ‘*lion flag** of the 
Sinhalese which is now being hoisted 
at the celebrations, it must be re- 
membered, is the oldest national flag 
in existence in the world. Its history 
goes back to nearly 25 centuries and 
tradition tells us that the lion with 
the sword in the right fore-paw was 
adopted as the national emblem of 
the Sinhalese race by its founder 
King Vijaya, the first historical 
monarch of Ceylon, in memory of his 
royal father Sinhabahu, the King of 
Vanga, whose name meant **thc lion- 
handed**. 

Whatever might be the true origin 
of this flag, it is an established fact 
that the ‘‘lion** symbol has always 
been associated with everything 
Ceylonese. The word Ceylon which 
is the English rendering of Sihala, or 
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Sinhala, means the ^‘land of the lion- 
race’'. The word “Sinhalese” which 
is used to mean the language and 
people of Ceylon similarly explains 
itself. The throne of the Sinhalese 
kings has always been a lion-carved 
seat and the royal emblem has 
always been a lion. We again find 
that during the la.st five centuries 
the “lion flag” in its iiresent form 
lias been the national flag of the 
vSinhalese and it is mentioned so by 
tlie Portuguese and Dutch historians. 
On the day that Ceylon lost her in- 
dependence to the British 133 years 
ago, the “lion flag” was pulled down 
by the new rulers and removed to 
England after hoisting the Union 
Jack. It now thrills every Ceylonese 
to remember that His Britannic 
Majesty has graciously returned this 
self-same flag through his brother, 
the Duke of Gloucester, to be hoist- 
ed once again in Ceylon. Thus by 
this symbolic act the blot of humi- 
liation, which Ceylon had once to 
suffer, has now been removed on the 


most appropriate occasion. This act 
of His Majesty will cement the ties 
of friendship between Ceylon and 
Great Britain for centuries to come. 

Ceylon has benefitted much by 
the struggle for freedom which India 
has made and by the freedom which 
she has finally achieved. A united 
and powerful India . will similarly 
benefit Ceylon politically, economi- 
cally and morally and Ceylon will 
always look forward to the friend- 
ship and protection of India. Further, 
the political freedom of India, Burma 
and Ceylon, with other countries of 
South-East Asia now asserting their 
independence, heralds a new era of 
leadership and greatness for A.sia in 
the affairs of the world. A free and 
united Asia is bound to exert a tre- 
mendous moral influence in maintain- 
ing the peace of the world. Eet us, 
therefore, hail this occasion as a step 
to the beginning of the millennium 
of peace and prosperity which 
humanity has been wailing for. 

Jaya Ve ! 



LIFE AND THE SCIENTIST 


PiYADASsi Thera 


“Suppose yourself gazing on a 
gorgeous sunset. The whole western 
heavens are glowing with roseate 
hues, but you are aware that within 
half an hour all these glorious tints 
will have faded away into a dull 
ashen grey. You see them even 
now melting away before your eyes, 
although your eyes cannot place 
before you the conclusion which your 
reason draws. And what conclusion 
is that? That conclusion is that you 
never, even for the shortest lime that 
can be named or conceived see any 
abiding colour, any colour which 
truly is. Within the millionth part 
of a second the wliole glory of the 
painted heavens has undergone an 
incalculable series of mutations. 
One shade is supplanted by another 
with a rapidity which sets all 
measurements at defiance, but be- 
cause the process is one to which 
no measurement applies, reason re- 
fuses to lay an arrestment on any 
period of the passing scene, or to 
declare that it is, because in the very 
act of being it is not, it has given 
idace to something else. It is a series 
of fleeting colour no one of which 
is because each of them continually 
vanishes in another**.^ 


‘ Ferrier’s Lectures and Remains, 
Vol. I, p. 119 cited in the Sarva-darsana- 
Sangraha translated by K, B. Cowell and 
A. K. Gough, p. 15. 


Change, or to be more exact im- 
permanence, is the mark of all 
phenomenal existence. All is fleet- 
ing : the flower’s beauty, the bird’s 
music, and the bee’s hum. 

History has proved again and 
again, and will continue to prove, 
that nothing in this world is lasting. 
Nations and civilizations rise, 
flourish, and die away as waves upon 
the ocean, yielding place to new, and 
thus the scrolls of time record the 
j)assing pageant, the baseless vision 
and the fading flow that is luiman 
liistory. All tilings which arise as 
the effect of a cause, and which, as 
cause, give rise to an effect, can be 
crystallised in the single word im- 
permancncc-/lnfctTa. All tones, there- 
fore, are just variations struck on the 
one chord that runs through all life 
— the chord which is made up of im- 
permanence, sorrow and soullessness « 
— AniccUy Dukkha and Anatta. 

Camouflaged, these three charac- 
teristics of life prevail for ever in this 
world until a Fully Enlightened One 
reveals their true nature. It is to 
make known these truths that the 
Buddhas appear. ‘This is the sum, 
the quintessence of their teaching, 
and in it all there is no word about 
redemption. But as the sea is com- 
passed by the land and the land by 
the sea, so in the teaching of the 
Exalted One do Sorrow and Salva- 
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tion mutually encompass one another. 
And as one who maps out all the out- 
lines of all the lands on the surface 
of the earth, with that same opera- 
tion supplies the boundaries of all the 
seas, so the Buddha in giviiiR His 
three laws of transiency, Sorrow and 
Non-I, at one and the same time, 
alon^^ with them, Rives salvation.^ 

According* to the analytical teach- 
ing of the Buddha, all component 
things pass through the inconceiv- 
ably rapid moments of Uppada, 
Thiti and Bhanga, or of arising, 
reaching a peak and ceasing, just as 
a river in flood sweeps to a climax 
and fades away. Man, too, being a 
composition of mind and body, is 
constantly changing, not remaining 
the same for two consecutive 
moments. 

We are born as the effect of many 
a cause. We begin to grow : ‘at first 
the infant mewling and puking in 
the nurse’s arms’, then by stages we 
reach the full bloom of youth, — 
youth which is so sweet, but as fleet- 
ing and evanescent as the roses in 
summer-time. Finally old age creeps 
in. Being in tlie tottering stages of 
decay, our senses fail us at a time 
when they arc needed most. ‘Fast 
scene of all, that ends this strange 
eventful history is second childish- 
ness and mere oblivion, sans teeth, 
sans eyes, sans taste, sans every- 
thing’, And when the inevitable 
hour strikes its knell, we end this 
final scene and pass away to build 
up another residence even as a man 
who doffs old clothes and puts on 

* Buddhist Kssays-Puul Dahlke, p. 167. 
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new ones, for birth precedes death 
and death, on the other hand, pre- 
cedes birth. Birth is conditioned by 
our own actions both skilful and un- 
skilful , — Kusala and Akusala, and 
action or kamma is conditioned by 
craving or thirst for life, and craving 
or Tanha is the result of the non- 
knowledge of the Four Noble Truths 
and the Universal Fact of Dependent 
Origination — Paticca Samuppada 

which teaches Hhis being, that be- 
comes/ 

Life is but a lamp that burns as 
long as it is fed with the oil of crav- 
ing. And as cattle go in search of 
fresh pasture, beings, lured b}^ cra\- 
ing go from birth to birth, coiislaiu- 
ly hunting fuel for this life-flame, 
and just as long as one does not root 
out desire, till then is one mentally 
fettered like a sucking calf to its 
mother. Yet there is no personal 
identity, a self, or a soul that trasses 
from one birth to the next. “Each 
of us is a dynamic conflux of mind 
and l)ody. There is no permanent 
entity here, no soul. There is only 
mind and body ; a dynamic flux ener- 
gized by stimuli and material food 
from without and thought-food from 
within. What then is reborn? No 
force is ever lost and there is no 
reason to think that the force mani- 
fest ill each being as mind and body, 
is ever lost. It ever undergoes trans- 
formation. It is changing now, every 
moment of our lives. Nor is it lost 
at death. The vitalizing mind-flux is 
merely reset. It resets in conditions 
harmonizing with itself, even as 
broadcast sounds reset in a receiver 
tuned to that particular wave-length. 
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It is the resetting of this vital flux, 
in fresh conditions, that is called re- 
birth. Kach reborn being starts with 
an unique set of latent i>otentialities, 
the accuiTiulatcd experiences of the 
past. This is why character differs.*'* 

Now when a person is able to see 
the universality of inipennanencc 
(aniccata) he ascends to that summit 
of vision expressed in the Dhamma- 
pada. 

‘‘The wise one that casts away 
wantoniiess by heed fulness, climbing 
up the heights of wisdom, sorrow- 
less, surveys the ignorant sorrowing 
folk, as a mountaineer, the ground- 
lings.*** 

That is the stand-i^oint ^f the 
Arahanta, — the perfect one, whose 
clarity of vision, whose depth of in- 
sight penetrates into the deepest re- 
cesses of life and cognizes the true 
nature that underlies all appearance. 
He indeed is the true philosopher, 
the true scientist who has grasped the 
meaning of change in the fullest 
sense and has transmuted that under- 
standing into the realization of the 
deepest truth possible to humans, the 
truth of overcoming fully the in- 
stability of sentient existence through 
the conquest of the firm ground of 
the realm of nibbana. No more can 
he be swept off his feet by the 
glamour of things ephemeral. No 
more can he be confused by the 
terrible and the awful. No more is 
it possible for him to have a clouded 
view of phenomena for he has tran- 

* Dr, Cassius A. Pereira in his article 

**What I Believe*^ contributed to the 

Ceylon Observer, 1937. 


scended all capacity for error through 
the perfect immunity which intui- 
tive knowledge (Vipassana Nana) 
alone can give. 

To attain this high state of libera- 
tion, the Buddha points out the 
Sublime Path of Understanding, to 
humanity, groaning under the whip- 
lash of Kamma ; but people still 
cling on to the by-paths that lead 
deeper and deeper into the morass 
of suffering. That is because of pre- 
vious habit that has woven itself into 
the texture of their being while aim- 
lessly and endlessly wandering 
through the jungles of San.saric life. 
It is very difficult to turn ourselves 
away from customary haunts and 
grooves of life, from the accustomed 
inodes of conduct, thought and 
action. But if one wants to con- 
quer the cares of worldly life and 
reach perfection, one has to turn 
away from things dear, comfortable 
and congenial, regardless of the con- 
sequences, which turning away, to a 
way of life austere and ascetic, de- 
manding the fullest self-denial and 
self-abnegation, entails. 

The people of the world mark the 
changing nature of life. Although 
they see it, they do not kce]) it in 
mind and act with dispassionate dis- 
cernment. Though change again 
and again speaks to them and makes 
them unhappy, they do not care to 
listen but whirl and whirl upon the 
wheel of existence and are twisted 
and torn between the spokes of 
agony. An illuminating illustration 
is that of the scientist. The scien- 
tist is a man who accepts imperma- 
nence as the salient basis of existence; 
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although he knows it all very dear- 
ly be cannot rid himself of the fasci- 
nation and thrill which change has, 
for men in general. 

After all, a scientist or a common 
man, if he has not understood the 
imi^ortance of conduct, the urgency 
for wholesome endeavour, the neces- 
sity for the application of knowledge 
to life, is, so far as the doctrine of 
the Buddha is concerned, quite an 
immature person, a raw recruit who 
has yet to negotiate more hurdles be- 
fore he U'ins the race of life and 
the immortal pri/.e of nibbana. 


To a Buddhist the primary concern 
in life is not mere speculation or 
vain voyages into the imaginary re- 
gions of high fantasy, but the procur- 
ing of true haijpiness and freedom 
from all ills. To him true knowledge 
depends on the central question : Is 
this learning according to actuality? 
The immortal splendour of an 
eternal sunlight awaits only those 
who can use the light of understand- 
ing and the culture of conduct to illu- 
mine and guard their paths through 
life’s tunnels of darkness and dis- 
may. 


CHETYAGIRI VIHARA-SANCHI 

By A Slyccial Correspondent 

Foundation v^tonc laid by His Highness the Nawab of Bhopal. 


After a lapse of over 2000 years an 
event unprecedented in the history 
of Modern India, took place at Sanchi 
in the State of Bhopal. At 3 o’clock 
in the afternoon, on the Full-moon 
Day of December, His Highness the 
^ulcr of Bhopal arrived at the sacred 
site of Sanchi to lay the foundation 
stone of the new Chetiyagiri Vihara, 
which is to be built by the ISIaha 
Bodhi Society to enshrine the Sacred 
Relics of Sariputta and Moggallana. 
Itarlier in the afternoon His Highness 
had arrived by i)rivate plane at 
Sanchi, and was staying in the Royal 
Tent put up for the occasion. His 
arrival at the gaily decorated Durbar 
Hall was announced by the sound of 
bugles and the hoisting of the Royal 
Standard. After inspecting the 


Ouard of Honour, His Highness 
moved in, preceded by two '‘Choub- 
dars” (Mace Bearers) in full livery 
heralding in ancient style, calling out 
the praises of His Highness. Every 
one present stood up at attention until 
His Highness took Iiis seat on the 
Shamiana. 

The Durbar Hall which was about 
60'x50' had a special jilatform at 
the head-end for His Highness, over 
which was a beautifully gold embroi- 
dered Canopy. A vSilver Throne, 
Foot-stool and table were on the 
platform. The Hall floor, too, was 
covered with Gold embroidered Red 
Carpets, and the chairs were covered 
in Red and Gold Tapestry. On the 
left of His Highness sat the Delega- 
tion, the Bhikkhus and the Invitees. 
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On His right sat the distinguished 
guests, and the Military and the 
Police Officers, of the State of 
Bhopal. All the visitors from Ceylon 
were accommodated in the section set 
apart for the distinguished guests, 
among whom were Messrs. D. S. 
Senanayake, J. R. Jayawardena, Vai- 
thianathan, Mesdames Raja Hewa- 
vitarne, V aithianathan, Kumar 
Karunanayake, G. Abeygoonewar- 
dena, Mr. & Mrs. W. H. W. Perera, 
]Mr. Bodinagoda, Mr. & Mrs. Tha- 
brew and Mr. S. Wiiesinghe. 

The Maha Bodhi Society Delega- 
tion was then presented to His High- 
ness. They were Ven. Dr. P. Vajirag- 
nana, Ven. K. vSaiigharatana, Mr. 
Raja Hewavitarne, Dr. A. Barua, 
Mr. Daya Hewavitaranc, Dr. A. 
Ratnapala, i\Tr. S. Wijesinghe, Dr. 
Simon vSilva, Mr. J. D. Wcerasekera, 
I\Ir. Kumar Karunanayake and IMr. 
K. T. Wimalasekera. 

Proceedings then started by the 
administration of Pansil which was 
followed by an address by Bhikkhu 
Vajiragnana, President of the Society. 
Inviting His Highness to lay the 
foundation stone, he said, “May it 
please your Highness : 

It is my privileged duty as Presi- 
dent of the Maha Bodhi Society of 
Ceylon to invite your Highness to 
lay the Foundation-Stone of Chetiya- 
giri Vihara to be built on this sacred 
site, which was once the centre of 
Buddhist Culture in India. 

This is a unique occasion in the 
History of Buddhism, in that after 
lapse of several centuries the founda- 
tion is being laid for the revival of 


the ancient glory of Buddhism in this 
country by a Muslim Ruler. 

The Buddhists all over the World 
will ever remain grateful to your 
Highne.ss for the gracious assistance 
rendered in this connection. 

Your Highness will be pleased to 
hear that the Relics of Sariputta and 
Maha Moggallana, the two chief Dis- 
ciples of the Buddha, which, were 
enshrined here for several centuries 
and subsequently removed to ICngland 
by Sir Alexander Cunningham in 
1891, are now in Ceylon on their way 
back to their original home. 

I am hai^py to mention that Mr. 
Daya Hewavitarne, a nephew of the 
Anagarika Dharmapala and a repre- 
sentative of the Maha Bodhi Society 
who brought these Relics to Ceylon 
from Rngland is i)rescnt here today. 

The Buddhists of Ceylon are 
anxiously awaiting the construction 
of this new Vihara to bring back the 
sacred Relics with all due veneration. 

It is the earnest hope of the Maha 
Bodhi Society that this Vihara will 
be ready to receive the sacred Relics 
by this time next year. 

This sacred spot is revered by all 
BuddhivSts since the time of Emperor 
Asoka, the founder of the old Chetiya- 
giri. It was his son, the great Arahant 
Mahinda, who visiting his mother, 
Devi of Vidisa, here, set forth on his 
mission to Ceylon with the mes.sage 
of the Buddha, 23 centuries ago. 
Ever since then the vSinhala nation 
has preserved the Buddha Dhamma 
in its pristine purity. 

On this memorable occasion it is 
also my duty to remember the name 
of the Anagarika Dharmapala^ the 
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founder of Maha Bodhi Society to 
whgse untiring efforts the revival of 
Buddhism in the land of its birth is 
due. 

It is a happy coincidence that 
on this Full-moon day of Decem- 
ber 2255 years ago the Arahant 
Sangamitta, the daughter of King 
Asoka and Devi Vidisa arrived in 
Lanka with the Sapling of tlie sacred 
Bodhi Tree at Buddlia-gaya under 
the shadow of which the Buddha 
attained enlightenment. 

I now rcsi)ectfully request Vour 
Iligliness to lay the Foundation- 
vStone of the new Chetiyagiri Viliara’L 

High Highness replied as follows : 

‘T deeply a])preciate the extremely 
kind seiitimeiils which you have been 
got>d enougli to express for me, for 
what little I have been i)rivileged by 
Providence to do towards the com- 
memoration of the event which wc 
have all assembled to witness here to- 
day. Over two thousand years ago 
the Torch that was lit by the Lord 
Buddha was carried from this very 
place to the island Kingdom of Sri 
Lanka, your beautiful country. 
Since then the world has been con- 
vulsed and changed beyond recogni- 
tion, by racial, political, social, 
and economic upheavals and revolu- 
tions. The link that bound Sri 
Lanka with this place has snaj^ped. 
But the great message given to the 


world by one of the greatest spirits 
that graced this ancient country of 
ours remained in all its glory as oqe 
guiding star. I consider it a great 
])rivilege to welcome you back after 
a lapse of centuries to the scene of 
activities of your great Saints and 
Teachers of old, and sincerely hope 
that the Foundation-Stone that I 
have been requested to lay today 
would revive old bonds of the Bud- 
dhists with India, and cement cordial 
and friendly relations between the 
Buddhists and the Muslims. It is 
my earnest desire that this place 
should develop into a great centre of 
Buddhist cultural activities’*. 

Tlien Ills Higlnicss escorted by 
Bhikklni Vajiragnana proceeded to 
the spot wlicre the Foundation-Stone 
was to be laid. They were followed 
by twelve Bhikkhus and Mr. Daya 
Hewavitarne carrying the Silver 
Casket and the mcml)ers of the dele- 
gation, each carrying a tray of sweet 
smelling flowers. 

The Bhikkhus gathered round the 
stone chanting Pirith, while the 
Silver Casket taken from Ceylon was 
enshrined in the Special Chamber by 
Mr. Daya Hewavitarne. His High- 
ness laid the Foundation-Stone over 
the Chamber containing the Casket, 
amidst cries of “Sadhu, Sadhu”. 

A Garden party given by His High- 
ness brought the Function to a close. 



CEYLON INDEPENDENCE DAY CELEBRATIONS 
IN CALCUTTA 


Tlie achievement of political in- 
dependence by Ceylon was celebrated 
in a fitting- manner at the various 
centres of the Malia Bodhi Society 
of India on different dates in 
b^ebruary last. At all the centres 
the celebrations were originally fixed 
cither for the 4th or loth Feln'uary 
to synchronise with the celebrations 
in Ceylon, But owing to the sud- 
den and tragic death of Alahatma 
Gandhi, the celebrations in India 
had to be postponed to other con- 
venient dates. 

In Calcutta the celebrations were 
jointly arranged by the Alaha Bodhi 
Society and the local Ceylone.se 
residents and were held in College 
S(iuarc in front of the Society’s 
headcpiartcrs on Tuesday the 24th 
February. Ilis Excellency Sri C. 
Rajagopalachari, Governor of West 
Bengal, presided over the function 
and unfurled the Lion Flag of 
Ceylon. Among those who occupied 
seats on the dais were Air. Al. W. 
II. dc Silva, Rcpre\^entativc of the 
Government of Ceylon, the Hon’ble 
Dr. B. C. Roy, Premier of West 
Bengal, Air. P. N, Banerjee, Vice- 
Chancellor, Calcutta University, the 
Hon. Air. Hem Chandra Nasker, 
Alinister, West Bengal, Aiajor-Gene- 
ral F. R. L. Goadby, Area Com- 
mander, the Consuls-Gcneral for 
U. S. A., France, China, Norway, 
Denmark and Belgium, U San Tun 


Rci)rcscntative of the Republic of 
Burma, Dr. Kalidas Nag, Dr. 
Arabiiida Bania, the Veil. Bliikkhns 
N. Jinaratana, 11 . Dhammananda 
and Jinaloka, Air. S. N. Chatterjee, 
Commissioner of Police, Brigadier 
Y. S. Paranj])e, Officer Command- 
ing, Fort William, Dr. J. N. Alaitra 
and many other distinguished 
l)ersons. 

Tlie jmblic road in front of the 
Society’s headquarters and the en- 
closure of College Scpiare were 
lavishly decorated with special gates 
and arcliways, floral fc.stoous and the 
flags of various nations. The cano- 
I»icd dais was ])eauti fully adorned 
with the lion insignia of Ceylon. In 
front of the dais stood two massi\'e 
flag staffs — one A\ith the Union Flag 
of India fluttering in the breeze and 
the otlicr for the hoisting of the Lion 
Flag of Ceylon. Baud ])artics from 
various organizations as well as* 
.special .singing parties provided' 
music for the occasion. Cadets of 
the University Training Cori)S, 
Boys Scouts, Girl Guides, and volun- 
teers of various organizations, as 
well as a few military regiments, 
were i)resent to form a guard of 
honour. Among the visitors were 
many distinguished persons belonging 
to different nationalities, represen- 
tatives of various political parties of 
India, heads of the educational in- 
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slilutions in Calcutta and a colour- 
ful *sprinklinjL>' of ladies. 

Plis Excellency the Governor, on 
arrival, was received by the Ven. N. 
Jinarataiia and other Bhikkhiis and 
conducted to the Sri Dharniarajika 
Vihara, where a special religious 
ceremony was held, llis iLxcellency 
then took his seat on the dais and 
was welcomed in a magnificent 
speech by Mr. M. W. H. de Silva, 
Representative of the Government of 
Ceylon. In his speech Mr. de Silva 
referred to the great spiritual and 
cultural licritage given by India to 
Ceylon through ArahaiU Mahiiida 
and Bhikkhiiiii vSanghamitta and the 
leeliiig of gratitude tliat lies within 
the lieart of every Ceylonese for that 
noblest of all gifts. He pointed out 
that though politically Ceylon form- 
ed a different unit, yet spiritually, 
culturally, and racially the pcoi)lc of 
that happy Island felt that they 
were Indians and he was sure that 
they would always look to the friend- 
shij) of India in the future that lay 
ahead. With the achievement of 
^)olitical indeiK'iidence the two coun- 
tries would now be in a more favour- 
ed position than i)revioiisly to work 
hand in hand for their mutual good. 
Continuing the speaker said, “But 
we realize that this independence is 
only the beginning of our efforts to 
achieve the state of Society we en- 
visage, in which every citizen will 
be assured of social and economic 
justice and of full and free opportu- 
nity for cultural development. In 
this way the people of Asia will 
once more be able to make their own 


unique contribution to the civiliza- 
tion of the world.” 

The HoiTble Dr. B. C. Roy, 
Premier of West Bengal, who spoke 
next said : “I hope and trust that 
now that both India and Ceylon 
have won their independence there 
will be in future a greater linking 
up between these countries. Inde- 
])enclencc naturally means inter- 
dependence. We cannot be in iso- 
lation in the w’orld today. We \vant 
to re-establish relationship — cultural, 
religious, economic, industrial and 
social — iDctwccn countries like Cey- 
lon and India. The realization of 
independence by India, Burma and 
Ceylon so rapidly means that the 
East has something to give to the 
world culture, that the East has a 
culture and an outlook and a mode 
of life which can be of great con- 
tribution to the distressed world of 
today.” 

Mr. Charles H. Derry, Consul- 
General for Ik S. A., in felicitating 
the peoj)le of Ceylon on their 
achievement of iiule])undcnce ex- 
pressed the liope that they w^ould 
now work for furthering individual 
liberty and freedom. 

]\Ir. Kolb-Bernard, Consul-General 
for h'rance, referred to the ease with 
which Ceylon had achieved her in- 
dependence and said that this was 
largely possible due to non-violence 
as preached by Mahatma Gandhi in 
India. He said, “When Ceylon 
was celebrating her independence, 
India was mourning the death of 
Mahatma Gandhi. But I hope that 
’ the peoples of India and Ceylon 
Avill follow the example set by 
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Gandhiji and in future the disputes 
between nations will be solved 
through non-violence as preached by 
India’s great martyr.” 

Tlie Consuls-General for China 
and Norway and the Kepresenta- 
tive of the Government of Burma 
exx)ressed great satisfaction at the 
way in which Ceylon had become 
free and congratulated the people of 
Ceylon on the uniqiie occasion. 

Dr. Kalidas Nag read out the 
special messages sent by distinguish- 
ed persons in India, Burma and 
Ceylon. These included messages 
from H. li. the Governor-General of 
Ceylon, H. E. Sri M. S. Aney, Gov- 
ernor of Bihar, H. H. the Nawab 
of Bhopal, H. E. Chia-luen Lo, 
Chinese Ambassador in India, H. E. 
U Win, Burmese Ambassador in 
India, Her Excellency Srimati 
Sarojini Naidu, Governor of United 
Provinces, H. H. the Maharaja of 
Sikkim, H. E. Sir Maharaj Singh, 
Governor of Bombay, the Hon'ble 
Dr. Syamaprasad Mookerjec, Minister 
for Industries and Supplies, Domi- 
nion of India, the Hon. Mr S. W. 
R. D. Bandaranaike, Minister for 
Health and Local Government, 
Dominion of Ceylon, Mr. vS. N. 
Bahadur, President, Calcutta Branch 
of Nepali National Congress, and 
many others. 

Hi.s Excellency Sri Rajagopalachari 
then unfurled the Lion P'lag of 
Ceylon while a group of Bhikkhus 
headed by the Ven. N. Jinaratana 
Thera and assisted by the Revds. H. 
Dhamananda, Jinananda and K, 
Mahanama chanted Buddhist Sutras. 
Officers of the Army, Navy and Air 


Force and all other military per- 
sonnel present saluted the flag. Band 
parties. Girl Guides, Boys Scouts 
and volunteers of various national 
service organisations in Calcutta 
marched past in salute. The national 
anthem of Ceylon was sung in 
Sinhalese and Bengali . Conches 
were blown in acordance with an- 
cient custom. Deafening cries of 
Lanka Mata Ki Jai" were raised by 
the visitors and other spectators. 
The ceremony created a dee]) 
impression oti all present. 

His Excellency the Governor then 
spoke as follows: “The indepen- 
dence attained by Ceylon is a land- 
mark in the j)rogrcss of civilization 
in the w’orld. India rightly imagines 
that Ceylon and India are one and 
the same. It is merely the modern 
I>olilical history that has divided 
India and Ceylon. But where the 
people are free these artificial barriers 
mean nothing. India was joined to- 
gether with Ceylon and other Asian 
countries by that magnificent and 
ancient bond of Buddhism. The same 
bond binds the countries together 
even today. In literature, art and 
culture and in religious thought of 
all Asian countries there are indelible 
traces of that great bond. It was 
and is a wonderful and sacred bond. 
It is a great and proud privilege to 
us Indians that the Buddha was born 
in India. There has been a fresh 
bond between Ceylon and India this 
year when a portion of Mahatma 
Gandhi’s ashes was consigned to the 
waters of the holy rivers in Ceylon. 
1 hope that the ashes immersed in 
Ceylon waters would germinate and 
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fertilize and promote unity, i)eacc 
and ^*ood\\'ill between the two coun- 
tries.’' 

After the Governor had finished 
his speech, Sj. Alanindra Bhus£in vScii 
(lUpta presented to His I{xcellency 
three historical pictures relating' to 
events in Ceylon. His Kxcellencv 
then [>rcsented these pictures to the 
Ceylon G.overiiment through the 

Special Ke[)rescTitative, Mr. M. W. 
H. de Silva. 

Mr. S. B, Kirielle, Associate I{ditor 
of Thi' Maha iMuilii and Joint- 
vSecrelar\' of the Ceylon Indepen- 
dence Celeliration Committee, thank- 
ed the ( lovernor and tlie visitors and 
all those who helloed to make the 
function successful. The bands 
again played music and the function 
ended with ,thc .singing of the 

national anthems of Ceylon and 

India. 

Among those who were of special 
lielf) in makine the iunction suc- 

cessful mention is to 1)0 made of 
Mr. P. N. Banerjee, Vice-Chancellor 


of the Calcutta University, Mr. Raja 
Hewavitaranc, who sent flags from 
Ceylon, Mr. JM. W. II. de Silva,, 
Representative of the Ceylon Gov- 
ernment in India, who came all the 
the way from Delhi to attend the 
function, ]\Ir. G. G. Charles, Chair- 
man of the Ceylon Independence 
Celebration Committe, Messrs. ]\I. 
C. Dhiman, Jyotish Ch. Ghosh, P. 
C. ^litra, P. C. Law', Kesab 
G.ui>ta, D. V. Jayasinha, Krishna 
vSoft, Dr. Kalidas Nag, Dr. M. R. 
Soft, Dr. J. X. Maitra, IMr. Lahiri, 
Miss Debi Roy, Mrs. B. P. Ambett, 
Miss N. P. Bisw^as, the Ceylon 
.students of the Calcutta University 
and of Astanga Ayurveda College, 
Bishop’s College and St. Xavier’s 
College, the Ce.vlonesc business 
community in Calcutta and the 
Ceylonese .students of Santiniketan. 
v^pecial praise is also to be offered 
to Netaji Tarun vSangha, Chinese 
Overseas ^Middle School, Jubak 
vSangha of Calcutta and other organi- 
sations for providing volunteer's, band 
l)arties, girl guides and .scouts. 



NOTES AND NEWS 


Lecture on World Peace 

A highly ilium inatiiig* address oix 
* ‘World Peace” was delivered at our 
headquarters in Calcutta on iqtli 
March last by Prof. Pryns Hopkins, 
the eminent American pS3xhologist. 
He traced the trend of nian^s mind 
in the present age and showed how 
it is leading towards the downfall of 
the human race. He gave a graidiic 
description of man’s mind in the 
various ages of earlier civilizations 
and how these civilizations came' to 
an end when the mind was directed 
along wrong channels. He then 
pointed out the superiority of the 
Buddha’s teaching from a psycho- 
logical angle of study and said that 
the only hope for man’s salvation 
in the present age was to walk along 
the path of peace pointed out by the 
Lord Buddha. 

Di:. Kalidas Nag, who presided, 
described to the gathering the great 
service that Prof. Hopkins has ren- 
dered to the world by his original 
discoveries in the held of psychology 
and said it was a privilege to them 
all to hear such eminent lecturers 
from time to time. 

Mr. S. B. Kirielle, in thaniking 
Prof. Hopkins for his instructive 
lecture, said that everybody in the 
audience was undoubtedly impressed 
by the way how the speaker pre- 
sented his subject and the elTective 
manner in which he drove his argu- 


ments into the minds of his hearers. 
They all felt ‘that they were much 
wiser after hearing the lecture. 

Reception to the Ceylon Relics 
Delegation to Burma 

A reception wus arranged by the 
Maha IJodhi vSociety of India at its 
headquarters in Calcutta on 21st 
March to welcome the Ceylon Belies 
Delegation to Burma. The relics 
that were being carried xverc those 
of Arahaiits vSariputtta and JMoggal- 
lana which are intended to be cn- 
vshrined at vSanchi some time next 
3'ear and which are at present in the 
custody of the Government of 
Ceylon. They were being carried to 
Burma at the request of the Burmese 
Government to be w’orshipped by 
the Biidclhisls of that country. 

Tlic delegation included the Hon. 
Colonel J. L. Ivotalawala apd the 
Hon. Mr. A. Ratnayake as rcxxre- 
seiitatives of the Dominion Govern- 
ment of Ceylon, and the Veil. Dr. 
P. Vajiranana Mahathera and Mr. 
Daya Hew^avitarane as representa- 
tives of the Ceylon Maha Bodhi 
Society. Mr. P. N. Banerjee, Vice- 
Chancellor of the Calcutta Univer- 
sity, presided at the meeting. 

Exhibition of Relics in Burma 

The sacred relics of Arahants 
Sariputta and Moggallana, w’hich 
w^ere carried to Burma by the Ceylon 
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Relics Delegation, were received on 
bc4ialf of the Republic of Burma by 
H. E. the President, the Prime 
Minister and the Foreign Minister 
and on behalf of the public by the 
Trustees of the vShwc Dagoii Pagoda. 
They were exhibited to the public 
for a week from 21st to 30th March. 
During the short period that the 
relics were being shown to the public 
thf)iisands upon thousands came to 
worship the sacred objects. 

Condolence Meeting on the Death 
of Dr, B, M. Barua, 

A public meeting was held on 
2Qth .March last at the INIaha Bodhi 
Society headquarters in Calcutta to 
condole the death of Prof. Beni- 
madhab Barua, AI.A., D.Pit. (Lond.), 
the great savant and Buddhist leader 
of India. Dr. Bimala Churn Law, 
M.A., Ph.D., D.Lit., presided and 
there was a large gathering present. 
vScveral sijcakcrs including the Vcn. 
Dr. P. Vajiranana, Dr. K.alidas Nag, 
Mrs. Kalyaiii iNIullick, Mr. Rajah 
Ilewavitarane, isj. Jogendranath 
Gupta and others spoke on the many 
♦ qualities of the late Dr. Barua and 
the services rendered by him to 
Buddhist scholarship. Dr. Law who 
presided, after giving a vivid life 
sketch of Dr. Barua and the services 
he had rendered to Pali literature, 
called upon the admirers of the de- 
])arted scholar to peri^etuate his 
memory by founding cither a library 
or a scholarship so as to benefit those 
seeking after knowledge. Dr. Law* 
himself promised to give whatever 
service or help that was required of 
him in the matter. 


A Valuable Donation 

We are glad to report that the 
Ceylon Trading Company ’ of 
Rangoon has given a donation of 
Rs. 1,500/- to our building fund 
wdiich w'ill be utilized to pay off our 
dues in connection with the extra 
storey which has been contsructed 
in our headquarters building in 
Calcutta. While thanking tjie 
Ceylon Trading Company for this 
valuable donation we would ap])eal 
to our numerous friends to help us 
to pay off the remaining part of our 
debts incurred in coi^icction with 
this building. This extra storey has 
been constructed mainly for the use 
of pilgrims and visitors and we make 
no income by charging anything for 
accommodation provided. 

A Valuable Gift, 

We must cxju'css our thanks to 
Mr. Jayantilal Parek for the valu- 
able gift of a teakwood writing 
table and a revolving chair. They 
are of excellent workmanship and 
will be found very useful in our 
office. INJr. Parek is a Life Member 
of our Society. 

New Life Member 

It gives us much pleasure to 
announce that Mr. Bhajuratna IMaiii- 
harshajoti of Nepal has become a 
Life ]\Iember of our Society. IVIr. 
Maniharshajoti is one of the leading 
businessmen of Nepal and he owns 
and controls several trading stations 
in Tibet, Sikkim and Nepal in addi- 
tion to a business house in Calcutta. 
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He is also the representative of our 
vSociety in Ncj)al. 

While thanking Mr. Maniharsha- 
joti for the active interest he is 
taking in our Society \ve invoke 
upon him the blessings of the 
Triraina for his long life and pros- 
perity. 

Forthcoming Vaishakha Festival 

The thrice-sacTcd festival of the 
Buddhists known as the Vaishakha- 
Purnima, which commemorates the 
birth, enlightenment {uid the Maha 
l^arinirvana o!f our Lord the Buddha, 


falls this year on vSaturday the 22nd 
May. TJie festival will be celebrated 
at all the centres of the Maha Bodhi 
Society in India. Tlic programme 
includes the holding of public meet- 
ings, Buddlia-puja and Dana to 
Bliikkhus, feeding the poor, di,^- 
tribution of fruits among hospital 
patients and the bringing out of a 
special Vaishakha Number of the 
Maha Bodhi Journal. 

All contributions in this connec- 
tion must kindly ])e sent to the 
Treasurer or Secretary, Maha Bodhi 
vSoeiet3^ of India, 4-A, Bankim Chat- 
ter jec vStreet , Calcutta — 1 2 . 


THE CYNOSURE OF SANCHI 

BY 

The Ven. Bhikkhu Metteyya 

being a learned and illuminating account of the world famous 
monuments at Sanchi in the State of Bhopal, the romantic 
story of the discovery therein of the sacred relics of Sariputta 
and Mahamoggallana, the two chief disciples of the Buddha, 
and an account of the presentation of these relics to the 
Indian Maha Bodhi Society by the British Government. 

Written in the inimitable style of the learned Thera with 
an Introduction by Mr. Devapriya Valisinha, General 
Secretary, Maha Bodhi Society. 

Millions of devotees who were fortunate to see these 
precious relics should not fail to read this in order to under- 
stand their full import ; to those who have not seen the 
relics this booklet is a necessity. 

Order your copy immediately, 

(Price Re. I/- (postage extra). 

MAHA BODHI BOOK AGENCY, 

4A, Bankim Chatter jee, Street, Calcutta — 12* 





OBITUARY 





Dr. BENIMADHAB BARUA. M A.. D.Liti. (Lond.). 

It is with deep sorrow that we have to announce the passing 
away of our estecxned friend Dr. Benimadhab Barua, M.A., D.Litt. 
(Lend.), F.R.A.S.B., Tripitakaeharya, Professor of Pali and Lecturer 
in Ancient Indian History and Culture, Calcutta University, at his 
residence in Calcutta on 23rd March, 1948. 

Dr. Barua was undoubtedly the foremost Buddhist scholar of 
modern times and his fame spread to all parts of the civilized world. 
His original and voluminous works, of which there are many, are 
masterpieces of research and deep study and they arc read with 
interest by scholar.s all over the world. 

Born of a Buddhist family on 31st December, 1888, in the 
Chittagong District in Bengal, Dr. Barua took his M.A. degree in Pali 
from the Calcutta Univer.sitv in 1913 topping the list. He proceeded 
to England on a state scholarship and look his M.A. degree in Philo- 
sophy and his D.Litt. degree in Pali. He was appointed to the Calcutta 
University in 1918 and was to have retired from service by the end 
of this year. 

By the death of Dr. Barua the Buddhist world has lost a scholar 
of eminence and we a sincere friend of our Society. We offer to his 
bereaved family our deep-felt sympathy. 

Sabbe iSankhara Anicca 


OBITUARY 

Mrs. SUJATA HEWAVITARANE 


We have learnt with deep sorrow the passing away of 
Mrs. Sujata Hewavitarane, the relict of the late Mr. Edmund 
Hewavitarane, the prominent Buddhist leader of Ceylon. 

Mrs. Hewavitarane lived to a ripe old age and was 
widely known for her pious life and great charities. She 
was an educated and cultured lady and was connected with 
various social-service organizations of her country. 

To the many relatives and friends who mourn her loss 
we offer our heartfelt condolences. 

‘ Anicca V ata Sankhara, 

- ‘f • V"W . .. 


OBITUARY 

Mr. SUKUMAR HALDAR 

We are grieved to hear of the death of Mr. Sukumar 
Haidar, a friend and well-wisher of our Society. Mr. Haidar 
served the Government for some time as a Magistrate. He 
was also a prolific writer and contributed many interesting 
articles to various journals including The Maha-Bodhu 

We offer our condolences to his sorrowing relatives. 
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Founded by the Anagarika H. Dharmapala 
IN May 1892. 

“Go ye, O Bhikk^us, and wander forth for the gain of the many, for 
the Welfare of the many, in compassion for the world, for the good, for 
the gain, for the Welfare of gods and men. Proclaim, O Bhil^l^hus, the 
Doctrine glorious, preach ye a life of holiness, perfect and pure.” 

— MaHAVAGGA, VlNAYA PiTAKA. 
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LORD BUDDHA TO SARIPUTTA 

Then Sariputta you must train yourself thus ; In this 
body together with its consciousness, there shall be no 
notion of “I” and “mine” no tendency to vain conceit. 
Likewise in all external objects there shall be no such 
notion or tendency. We will so abide in the attainment 
of the heart’s release, the release by insight, that we have 
no notion of “1” and “mine” no tendency to vain conceit. 
That is how you must train yourselves. 

In so far as a monk has no such notions, no such 
tendency .... and abides in such attainment .... he 
is called “a monk who has cut off craving, broken the 
bond : one who by perfect comprehension of conceit has 
made an end of ill”. 

— Anguttara Nikaya 


THE RELICS 


Madam A. Christina Ai.bkks 

Through the wear}^ silent ages 
Conies a message, soft «and lender. 
Heart-throbs of a consecration. 

Full of love and full of longing. 

Waft the winds the iiiyslic storey 
Of two lives in service given, — 

Holding out to searching iimrlals, 

To unclosing hearts that lislene<l, 

The white flag of Truth’s fullilnient, — 
Saripii tra, Moggallaiia, 

They the first hands of the ISlaster. 

Hark ! the clouds repeat the story, 
Harken, for all nature listens ! 

And behold ! on wings of silence, 
Carrietl on by faithful devas, 

Come to us those sacred relics — 

Wdiite as marble, pure as snowdrops- 
Watclu (1 over by silent keepers 
Through the lone and iiineworn ages; 
And the echo of their voices 
Speiik again the holy mandate ; 

“Go ye forth unto all peoples 
And conve> the saving message”, 
het us then m awe and silence 
(Ki/e upon ihf».se sacred missiles, 

Which will still stir cm to labf)nr 
And to holy consecration 
Hearts that waited in the silence 
For a toucli fioin spirit regions. 

Let us join in holy union, 

Carry to a ^vorld in s(>rrow 
The rt'dctimng flag of healing; 

Bear the Torch t(» sighing beings, 

Wlio still tread tile niad of darkness — 
Hopcless~lo despair surrendered; 

'fell to w’e'ity sobbing pilgrims, 

'fliat within their own heart’-, garilen 
Grows the plant of their redenijition, 
And the veil of darkness Jifiing, 

Will give to a world still blee<Iing, 

Hope of life and Truth’s fullilnient, 
Peace and love to friend and foe. 



EARNESTNESS 

Vappa Maha Thh:ra 

Island Hermitage, Dodaiidiiwa, Ceylon. 


^Hianda dani bhikkhave 

amaiitayami vo : 

Vay adhainma sankliara , 

api )ani adcna sam ] )adet 1 1 a ’ li / * 
“Verily, T say unto you now, 

o I^fonks : 

All tilings are transient, work out 
your deliverance with 

earnestness !“ 

These were the last words of the 
Buddha; for us a reminder not to give 
uj) the struggle against the evil fetter^ 
of greed, hate and ignorance (binding 
us to existence), in order to escape the 
misery of Samsara. 

A great satisfaction gives us the 
Master’s solemn assurance that we 
do possess the jiower to overcome all 
evil things in us and to develop all 
good things. Just as the overcoming 
of evil, so also the begetting of good 
things in us will bring us joy and 
hapx)iiicss. 

Therefore the Buddha said: “The 
evil and unwholesome things you 
should abandon, and arouse in you 
wholesome things. “ If this were im- 
possible, the Buddha never would 
have advised us of putting forth all 
our energy and effort and struggle for 
this object, and never would have 
said: am a teacher of action, of 

endeavour, of energy.” Training must 
be done, will must be exercised exer- 


tion must be made. There must be 
no turning back, there must be 
ardour, there must be energy, there 
must ]>c p'crseverance, there must be 
mindfulness, there must be right 
understanding, there must be earnest- 
ness.” 

Whenever anybody accused the 
Buddha of ])eing a denier, a sup}>res- 
sor, a scorner, having no regard, etc., 
he ‘should answer thus : “Truly, re- 
gardless is tlie Buddha, because all 
regard to visual objects, sounds, 
smells, tastes, bodily impressions and 
mental objects is utterly abolished in 
the Blessed One. 

Without hwe is the Buddha, l)e- 
causc all love to visual objects, 
smells, tastes, bodily impressions and 
mental objects is utterly destroyed in 
Him. 

“Inactivity teaches the Buddha, 
because he teaches not to be active 
in doing evil by thoughts, words and 
deeds. 

“Annihilation teaches the Buddha, 
namely, the annihilation of greed, 
anger and delusion. 

“A scorucr is the Buddha, because 
he scorns all bad actions in thoughts, 
words and deeds. 

“A denier is the Buddha, because 
he denies all greed, hate and ignorance 
and all the other unwholesome things 
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''A sur>prcssor is llic Buddha, be- 
cause he teaches us to suppress all evil 
and unwholesome things, and sup- 
I)rcss all bad actions in thoughts, 
words and deeds. B'or one who has 
conipletcl}^ suppressed all these things 
is called a Suppressor. 

“All outcast is the Buddha, be- 
cause he has been cast out from Sam- 
sara and excluded from further re- 
birth.“ (Ny.-Ang. N. VTTI, 11). 

“Earnestness leads to the 

Deathless, 

Heedlessncss is the road to 

Death ; 

The men with earnestness uill 
never die, 

The heedless are as if already 
dead.’* (Dhp. 21.) 

“What many monks and laymen, 
have attained, why should I not 
attain this, I am healthy, full 
of faith, am not a hypocrite, not 
a pretender or boaster, but I 
have will-power and understand 
that all sense objects arc transient, 
subject to pain and suifering, an 
ulcer, a thorn, a misery, a burden, 
an enemy, a disturbance, empty and 
*void of an ICgo’ why should I not 
hope for deliverance and Nibbana?” 

In the Mahavacchagottasuita the 
Bles.sed One .said that not only monks 
and nuns attained Nibbana, but that 
even many laymen and lay-women, 
remaining in the world and living a 
chaste life free from fetters and hind- 
rance of the mind, had attained Ana- 
gamiship, f.c., the third state of Holi- 
ness, the state of the “Non Re- 


turner”, so called as he after death 
will never again return to this world. 

Just now, at this present and mate- 
rialistic time, .such words of the 
Buddha have a stimulating and 
encouraging effect, because many 
l)eople labouring under the delusion 
that in this modern time of acro])lanc 
and autocar, the present generation, 
despite their be.st intentions could not 
find time and leisure to cultivate 
higher mental faculties ; to practice 
“bhavana”. 

Over and over again, the Buddha 
assures us : You can will, you can 
act, you can improve, you can change 
your character by certain lines of 
effort and attain deliverance 1 

He who wills to succeed, is half way 
to it. Where there is a will, there 
is a way ! The will is the root of all 
things, not only of vice and suffering, 
but also of virtue. 

Negation of the will for demeritori- 
ous action is taught by the Blessed 
One. 

“Chaiiden’eva chandam pajahati : 
through desire the will will be con- 
quered.” Through will having attain- 
ed holiness, the will for holiness has 
been stilled. 

In the Iddipada-Samyutta (IJ) the 
Brahman Unnabha asks the Vener- 
able Ananda : “What is the purpose 
of the Holy Life as explained by the 
ascetic Gotama?” 

“To give up one’s will, therefore 
one practices the Holy Life under 
the Exalted One.” 

“Is there a w^ay, a path, to give up 
one’s will?” 

“There is, brahman, a w^ay, a path, 
to give up one’s will.” 
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“What is now, venerable Anaiida, 
the way, the path, to give up this 
will?-“ 

“There a iiioiik develops the 4 
roads to power : concentration and 
ciTort of will, of energy, of mind and 
of investigation. This, Brahman, is 
the way, the ])alh, to give up one’s 
will.” 

“This being so, venerable Ananda, 
there will be only an endlessness but 
no end (of the actions of willing). 
That through will the will may be dis- 
solved, such a thing is not possible.” 

“So I shall put you a question, 
Brahman, and you may answer it as 
you please !“ 

“What do you think. Brahman, did 
not arise in you first the will to go to 
the monastery-garden? And having 
reached the monastery -garden, did 
tlie will then not come to an end? 

“Yes, o Master.” 

“It is just the same with the monk, 
who is only, free from greed, perfect, 
who has accomplished his task, 
thrown off the burden, attained his 
goal, cast off* all hindrances and fetters 
and attained deliverance through 
\\;isdom. Whatever such a one for- 
merly possessed of will, energy, mind 
and investigation with regard to the 
attainment of holiness, having become 
holy, — such will, such energy, such 
mind and such investigation has 
ceased,” 

“What do you think now. Brah- 
man, if it is so, is there an end or 
endlessne.ss of willing?” 

“Certainly, Venerable Ananda, if 
it is so, then there is an end of w^ill- 
ing and no endlessness.” 


The will (cetana) sa^^s the Buddha, 

I declare as the action (karma) for 
through the will one docs the action 
in thoughts, Avords and bodily deed.- 
The will is the action and nofmdy 
can put back the resolution one has 
taken upon oneself. 

Only he, who is striving earnestly 
after develoi)ing higher mental facul- 
ties, he can accomplish what the iiml- 
titiule thinks inq possible. 

“You will become truth, if you 
love the truth. 

You will become earthly, if you 
love the earthly.” 

The faith of every man comes out 
of his innermost : what he loves, he 
is ; and what he is, he loves ; and he 
believes it too and will be united to 
it ; because every thought attracts its 
thought object. 

He, who docs his work as in dutj' 
bound, he will attain Nibbana by 
following the Holy liightfold Path, 
consisting in Right XTnderstanding, 
Right Thinking, Right Speech, Right 
Action, Right Living, Right liffort, 
Right Attentiveness and Right Con- 
centration, be it in this life, be it in 
the next life, ])e it in any other future 
life. 

Therein take your refuge, therein 
see your sovereign remedy and with 
all 3’our heart strive for it ; then will 
peace develop into ev^er lasting blis.s. 

Not to know the whole truth mere- 
ly by words — ^but to know^ it from 
inner practical experience, this is the 
highest necessity of life. 

“To know, is to do”, without reali- 
zalioii in practice there is no true 
knowledge in mind. Take it and 
make it the guide of your life. But 
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the proof of the pudding is in the 
eating. 

A real Buddhist is always striving 
.after wisdom, to learn to know the 
world in its (Hitward and inward 
creation, to penetrate the conditional 
arising of all mental and jdiysical 
phenomena. He will reach that high 
and lofty realm of freedom ; l)ecause 
of his self-control he gels to know 
the wholesome and unwholesome in- 
fluences of his mind. 

Therefore he is always alert and 
mindful, gets his livelihood by a right 
way of living, abstains frv)m all alco- 
holics, narcotics and stimulants, fasts 
on every first, quarter and full moon, 
on the last quarter and the new moon, 
leads a retired life, avoids harsh lan- 
guage and abstains from quarelling, 
suppresses all demeritorious things 
arising in his mind, remains always 
even-tempered when desi)ised, gives 
no judgment about others as he knows 
that he will hurt himself. 

In sliort, he is always clearly con- 
scious of all his actions in thoughts, 
words and deeds, utters always the 
right word at the right time, on the 
right spot. 

Thus he lives for his own welfare, 
for the welfare of others and of tlic 
whole world. 

In spite of all ignorance, of all 
greed, anger and delusion, mankind 
is bound by an invisible tie, a tie of 
goodwill, loving kindness, compas- 
sion and sympathetic joy, a tie which 
binds us together as the same kind 
of beings of nature. It is not an emi)ty 
dream but a truth, wdiich has been 
proclaimed by all enlightened men : 
that it is the destiny of mankind to 


obtain the highest wisdom, Knlight- 
enment and Nirvana, and that ever^^- 
one can reach the goal, if he f;ilfills 
the necessary conditions. 

Whether one lives the life of a 
householder, or wlietlier one becomes 
a monk, when there is Avrong li\ung it 
is imt>ossiblc to attain deliverance of 
mind ; 1)iit if the mode of life is 
according to the Holy Kighlfold Bath, 
t)iie may be sure to attain the Goal of 
Holiness : Nib])ana. 

In ascending direction leads the 
Hol}^ Path along, from the mundane 
to the su])ermundanc ; and compared 
with the worldling such a ])cing, fol- 
lowing the Holy Path, becomes a 
superman, Avho in his highest perfec- 
tion rc])reseuts the Knlighteiied One. 

To work for enliglitemnent and deli- 
verance of mind is everywhere i>os- 
siblc for one aaIio has heard and who 
is i)ractising the teacliings of the 
Buddha. 

At what epocli is it possible to 
attain enliglitemnent and deliverance 
of mind? It does not depend cm any 
e])Och. As long as there are men, 
will to develop the Holy liightfold 
Path, and arc absorbed in constant 
meditation on the Buddha, Dhamma 
and Sangha and arc delighted in the 
growth of moral and mental faculties, 
so long everlasting Bliss may be 
realized. 

Hence the truth proclaimed by the 
Blessed One dci)ends on no special 
epoch. It is the visible truth leading 
to Ni]>hana, but it can be penetrated 
and realized only by a wise man, 
through his own experience. 

* ‘Enraptured w'ith hist, enraged 
w ith anger, blinded by delusion, over- 
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whelmed, with mind ensnared, man 
aims at his own riiin, at the others’ 
ruin,* at the ruin of both parties, and 
he experiences mental pain* and 
grief.” But as soon as lust, anger and 
delusion arc given up, tlieii all mental 
j)ain, grief and sufferings are des- 
troyed, and one has reached ”The 
Kverlasting”. Bui such is the teach- 
ing of tlie Holy One, the timeless and 
visible truth leading to Nibbana, 
whicli is intelligible only to a wise 
man through his own experience. 

vSo .long as there are monks, who 
are filled with living faith in the 
Buddiia, Dhamma and Sangha and 
live together in harmony and feel it 
their duty to follow the Holy iCight- 
f(»ld Bath, and are untiring in deve- 
loping meritorious actions and detest 
slothfulness : so long will the 

Dhamma, the universal Daw, con- 
tinue. 

Thus it rests with us to decide, 
whether the Dhamma should conti- 
nue for the good of the many, or 
whether the demon in human dmpc 
should gain iiowcr. 

The ”Wiir’ manifested in our 
good and bad actions decides al^out 
future and tnir whole destin>'. 
Only he, who understands the whole 
truth, and nothing l)nt the truth, fur- 
nishes the conditions for a long dura- 
tion of the Dhamma, uhilsl those 
with a wrong under standing will 
rtiin the Dhamma in le.ss than no 
time. 

The trutli has one great obstacle to 
face, delusion which constantly 
opposes it. Not the common denier 
is the strongest antagonist, but the 
man wn*th great enthusiasm and little 


knowledge, and the overwise hair- 
splitter who pronounces his system as 
the only refuge, and the inous man 
who believes out of v’encration, who* 
is afraid to give any opinion of his 
own but only what he has learnt in 
his school, and the fanatic with his 
narrowness : all tliosc are tlie real 
enemies of truth. 

It seems nearly impossible to carry 
the torch of truth through the crowd 
without scorching it. 

Now what may be the cause that 
there are only so few i>eoj>le in oiir 
present time that attain deliverance 
of mind, though the path to liberation 
is clearly shown ? 

The cause is that the mass of the 
peojile are not \\alking on the Holy 
Ivightfold Path, and that they do not 
like to exercise control over their 
mind. They will i)erhaps say : 

”\Vell, what can the world 

bestow^ on me ? 

To be in want, always in want ! 

That’s llie constant song that 

ever our ears resounds. 

And all onr life long wc liear 

irksome song.” 

”\Vhy, truth, didst thou come to 
worry us before our time and bring 
so much affliction ?” Thus the ignor- 
ant arc talking wilhoiit rhyme or 
reason. 'Idiey feel bored, and at this 
time they distrust their own mind. 
It is because politics swallow up all 
their desire for developing their 
higher faculties of the mind which 
would enable them to i:»crceive clearly 
and distinctly the sphere of hell, earth 
and heaven in their true light. 
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The noble disciple of the Buddha, 
however, considers this world as a 
labyrinth of errors, as a dreadful 
desert, as a pool of infain.v, as a 
dwelling place of wild animals, as a 
land of ill-luck, as a source of sorrow, 
as an ocean of misery, as a false joy, 
as an endless suffering, as greed, 
anger and delusion beyond measure, 
as thirst never stilled, as a skeleton at 
the feast, as a laugh on the wrong 
side of the mouth, as a stink in the 
nostrils, as a dclici<nis drink mixed 
u’ith poison, as a place being too hot 
to hold one, as a Fata INIorgana, as a 
dwelling place of vice, as a harmonio- 
us disharmony, as a pitiless war, as 
a breathing death, as a hell of the liv- 
ing, as an endless funeral, as a pomp- 
ous illusion, as an arrogant misery, as 
a deplorable luck, as an apothecary’s 
sho]) full of bitter gilded pills.^ 

For that reason the noble disciple 
has no more desire to build up this 
world, but to get rid of it. He knows 
that all things arc not worth the 
trouble. All bodily forms, feelings, 
I)erccptions, mental formations, and 
consciousness he regards as transient, 
subject to ])ain and suffering and void 
of an Ego. Having thus attained in- 
sight into these 5 groups of existence 
the noble disciple will attain deliver- 
ance of mind iti due course of time 
and will reach ha])pincss su])remc. 

Hence one could not say that 
observing the Holy Eightfold Path 
be equal to self-torment and i^cssim- 
ism, as it is the unfolding of inner 
serenity accompanied by unhemmed 
moral courage — the only worthy 
endeavour in life ! 


That is the solace of the Buddha, 
in which our heart always delights 
and which guide us from worldly 
illusions into the realm of truth, from 
the restless struggle for existence to 
everlasting peace. 

It is a delusive idea to regard this 
world as the best imaginable. Behind 
the laughing mask of nature there are 
other things hiding than mere idle 
laughing and jubilation. Take away 
llie mask, and you will find .such 
things as cannibalism, child-murder, 
sanctioned murder in many forms, 
slavery and bondage, theft and rob- 
bery, oppressing and torturing old 
ajul heli>lcss people and prisoners, 
disregarding the life of others and 
massacre and attack from enemies 
pouring blood out like water, taking- 
delight in ferocious deeds, shame- 
lessness and sexual perversion of 
every sort, and egotism witho\it 
limit : such the silent thinker is be- 
holding the world and the life that the 
majority welcome and love sf) dearly. 

‘‘Don’t trouble me with your 
mother nature,” told Prof. Xacgeli to 
a student, who in his bulletin 
Ix-stowed great praise upon nature. 

He said : “If mother nature had 
been sf> kind-hearted as the common 
run of people say, she would never 
allow the cat ])laying with the mice 
so cruelly and the redbacked shrike 
])icrcing the insect in .such a horrid 
and dreadful Avay. Who else did 
init such horrid instincts into these 
creatures but your glorified mother 
nature ? 

She certainly disposes over won- 
derful instruments and arrangements 
by of great use to us to- 
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day, but she will destroy us to- 
morrow. 

Don’t try to find compassion in 
nature ! Amongst men you may find 
compassion. We must compel 
nature, to hand over to us her instru- 
ments to our interest.’* ^ 

To value life in a correct way it is 
necessary to that end to plunge into 
decj) reflection on that is alive and 
astir on this earth. The “Kcce 
vita” will as a plastic picture reveal 
to our mind’s eye that Gorgon’s head, 
whose looks turn the beholder to 
stone. 

Generally most people dislike to 
see the true facts of life. They like to 
lull themselves in security by s'veet 
dreaming, imagination, enthusiasm 
and take the shadow for the .sul)- 
staiice — but whenever tliey see for 
one moment things in tlieii true na- 
ture, they turn away with a sliudder 
and .say : *bMy dear Sir, don’t think 
about those things so deeply.” 

Such ])eo])]e arc deceiving them- 
selves by sophism, hair-splitting and 
false pretences, better than the deep- 
est thinkers in trying to solve the 
problem of ”Know thyself!” 

• Annamaiinakhadika ettha vattati : 
It is the i)ractice here that one being 
cats u]) the other, says the Buddha. 

In the air as on earth, as well as in 
water, all living beings arc in a per- 
manent struggle for existence, in a 
never ending battle of life. Due to 
greed, anger and delusion man is 
always at war with his neighbour, 
trying through tricks, dodges and 
devices, to live at the cxpcnce of 
others, like Cain, to kill his brother, 
rob him or make him his slave. 

2 


We see how in rage men are killing- 
each other, ruining each other out of 
greed and anger : a pitiless war with- 
out mercy and compassion. And the 
more man becomes civilized, the more 
dreadful is the struggle for existence 
■ — sounds of merciless savagery and 
yelling shrieks of mortal fear and 
horrible 3"clls of death cry to heaven 
for vengeance. 

Ill a thousandfold echo we hear the 
mad cries of pain and desi)air — the 
wild howling of the myriad of heca- 
tombs of most nnlucky creatures, 
which the ”liomo sapiens” daily and 
hourly drags on to the altar of science 
and to the slaughter-houses. 

The fumes of this ocean of blood 
aie rising heavenwards, calling for 
revenge. We are breathless— seeing 
thousands of worlds go to wrack and 
ruin umlcr y^aiu and torture —w orlds 
like our own. 

Our shuddering eyes are beholding 
many horrible crimes, wars and 
plagues with their havoc and devasta- 
tions. 

Wc arc reading the oj^pressiiig 
thoughts of guilt, of rc])entancc and 
accusation. ”Oh, have i^ity, you 
gloomy ghosts of guilt !” But they 
have not. Tlireatening they are 
appearing before our mind, pictures 
of judgment, of conscieiioe, are run- 
ning through our mind in mortal 
fear. 

Numberless like the stars in the 
canopy of heaven, so our pra3’’ers rise 
to heaven, but with no response ! 

They never will be heard in 

heaven 

If heaven does not enter us ! 
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And only there th<^ prayers ripen, 

Where love alid mercy hll oiir 

licart ; 

There will the ever rising 

sorrows 

Calm down, there in that heart 

alone. 

That, free from fear and unrest, 

firmly 

Is fixed on Buddha’s Holy Law ! 

Through steadily following the 
Holy Eightfold Path, and being 
devoted to exertion and patience, it is 
])ossible, even for tlie worst evil-doer, 
to bring the liberation of his heart to 
highest perfection and so jiartahe of 
happiness sublime. 

Thus, one proudly can sa}' that the 
teaching of the Buddha bestows the 
highest happiness even in this pre- 
sent life. It fulfills all our higher 
aspirations and makes the sun of 
righteousness shine in our heart. It 
vsati.sfics all our expectations of life, 
bestows incomparable security, does 
not let us fall again into error but 
frees us from greed, anger and delu- 
sion, frees us for ever from all evil 
and suffering. 

Even the many good things one 
may have sacrificed for the material 
welfare of other beings, be they ever 


so great and noble, even they are 
transient and subject to decay ; but 
the 4 Noble Truths that the Buddha 
has proclaimed to the world, are 
immutable, indestructible and ever- 
lasting. 

And that ^Jt'ucration is the hajipiest, 
where these 4 Holy Truths are well 
established and known. For that 
reason one should not miss such 
golden o])portunity, but incite one’s 
will to realize these truths and reach 
enlightenment, so rarely found in this 
world. 

That is why the Buddha said at the 
time of his death . 

‘b‘\ll things are transient, w()rk out 
your Enlightenment with earnest- 
ness !” 

“Adliigatam idam bahiilii amatam, 
Ajjapi ca labhaniyam idam, 

Yo yoiiiso ])ayunjati 

Na ca sakka aghatamanena.” 

(Theri-Catlia, 513). 

‘‘Attained has been this deathless- 
ness by many. 

And still to-day this slate can 
]>e attained, 
By him who strives in 

earnestness, 

But none wall reach it w ithout 

strife.” 

(Transhition by Nyanatiloka). 



THE BUDDHA AND HIS MODERN DISCIPLES 


Madamk Ai.exandra David-Neke 


A reinarka1)lc fact, one bcIon.q:in.i^ 
to all a;;cs and to all countries, is the 
chan.LCC of i)crsoiiality that the en- 
liglilencd i)liilosoi)hcrs and rcli.L»ious 
masters undergo at the hands of their 
self-styled disciples. There is not one 
accepted founder of a ]>hilosoi)hy or a 
religion who has csca()ed this lanien- 
lablc fate. Whether it be tsiddharta 
Oautaina, Jesus, JMohamiiied or 
vSankaracharya, his has been the same 
destiny. 

Now, by travestying^ in this way 
the character of their i\l aster, tliesc 
unfaithful disciples naturally have 
l)ecn led to travesty his doetrine, 
robl)in^ it of its special character, its 
ori.uinality and its streiv^th. 

The lUiddhists would be taki!i.c to 
themselves an unmerited .ulory if, by 
closin.c their eyes to the obvious, they 
thought to have entirely cscai)ed the 
error into which the ade])ts of all 
other doctrines have fallen and to 
have wholly preserved to the one 
whom they honour under the title of 
Buddha, his true and mighty per- 
sonality. They too, from early times, 
have accumulated around him chihlish 
legends and absurd miracles. Depriv- 
ing him of his human character, they 
have made of him a god to w-hom 
temples are erected, wdio is wor- 
shipped and whose relics are vene- 
rated. By thus relapsing into the 
ritualism that deadens the intelligence 
and which, for this reason, was ex- 


idicitly condemned by the supremely 
intelligent Gautama, his followers 
have caused the Dharma and Sangha 
to become lifeless and devoid of 
spiritual power in the w-orld. 

Is this what the Buddha washed? 
vSurely not. When he commanded 
his discit)le.'^ to spread his doctrine, 
he had in view the .happiness and 
well-being of man. Ilis words bear 
witness to it: — ‘'Go yc and w’ander 
forth for the gain, for the welfare of 
many, in compassion for the w’orld.** 
This same thought we find again, 
j>oetically expressed, in the Talita 
Visiara w’hcn the Buddha says: — 
“To the world enveloi>ed in the dark- 
ness of ignorance and trouble, I will 
give the great light of the highest 
science.” 

Now, what is this “Highest 
science”? Which is the science that 
is capable of producing the well- 
])eing and happiness of man? The 
Buddha emphaticalh’ ])roclaimed it: 

-it is the correct knowdedge of 
things, right views, the soundness of 
mind which makes clear w’hat is of 
real benefit to the individual in parti- 
cular and for humanity at large. 

Where are then the energetic 
disciple^'. of the energetic Gautama, 
w'ho folhnv in his footsteps and have 
at heart the desire to imitate him in 
propagating, in the world, his method 
of combating suffering? vShould not 
the Buddhists be the first to denounce 
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evil, that is, error in all its forms. 
Should they not seize upon every 
flagrant case of injustice, of cruelty, 
of bad faith as an occasion for draw- 
ing to it the attention of the unthink- 
ing masses. vShould they not warn 
tliem against their indifference by 
inaking them understand that the mis- 
fortmie wliich today overtakes their 
neighbour can tomorrow befall them, 
and that so long as evil exists no one 
is safe from its effects. Finally, 
should they not prove to suffering 
humanity, that they themselves are 
the originators of their suffering 
through their beliefs, their erroneous 
ideas, their shortsighted egoiMii, 
tlieir ]iyi>()cris3^ which they think 
adapted to serve their individual ends, 
Init which always augment tlieir ])ain- 
ful insecurity. 

^‘Enshrouded by darkness shall 
you not seek for a lamp’’, says the 
Dhammapada. 

It is not within anyone’s ]>o\\er to 
]>e a potent all-sufficing light to 
others, but what is possible, what is 
the duty of the spiritual sons of the 
Buddha is to incite men to light in 
themselves “their own lamp” by 
W'hicli to illuminate their path. 

Tlie world of to-day docs not re- 
semble the one in which the Buddha 
lived ; men’s in’coccupations and 
needs are different. What they now^ 
seek arc not ancient formulas, old 
tales which arc not in agTceiiient w'ith 
any of their existing thoughts. 
Unlike the followers of other doc- 
trines W'ho are bound by out-of-date 
dogmas, Ave Buddhists can present 
men with a perfectly up-to-date 
teaching, more than ever up-to-date, 


at a period when the supremacy of 
intelligence is so boastfully acclaimed. 
Then why not give to this teaching 
the greatest possible scope ? . . . . 
That Avhich is .so wonderful about the 
Doctrine of the Buddha, is that it re- 
imiins true and efficacious for all ages, 
that it does not depend on rev^ealed 
dogmas or on mysteries or on gods, 
but on truth itself. To acquire right 
views, to have our thoughts and 
actions based on kTiowdedgc proceed- 
ing from investigation and experience 
is a method incapable of failure. 

There are few* ]>cople who wnll re- 
fuse to admit the Iruth of this state- 
ment, but the mental letliargy and 
intellectual lor])(>r in which the majo- 
rity of us are more or less .sunk con- 
stitute i)Ov\'erful ob^^tacles in the way 
of acquiring riglit views. 

By way of exam])le and in order 
to become (lualilied for drawa'ng the 
attention of others, it is important 
that we closely observe the events 
which arise in the world, search for 
the causes and examine their effects. 
To be deluded liy words aiivl s]yeeches 
is contrary to tlie s]>irit of Buddhism. 
( )ne w’ho is w’orthy of the name of 
Buddhist examines the facts and 
judges them after the only Buddhist 
criterion : do these things lead to the 
welfare and happiness of beings or do 
they produce suffering ? . . . having 
formed a clear opinion, the moment 
has been arrived for him to go forth 
with courage and draw the attention 
of those who are thoughtlessly drow^s- 
iiig to the result of his investigations. 

There are certain words belonging 
to the Sacred Writings which the 
Buddhists repeat Avith complacency 
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and which, too often » become as a 
cradle song that lulls them contented- 
ly tq slec]), sparing them tlie fatigue 
of thinking. One of the best known 
is : ^‘Abstain from all evil, do good, 
this is the law of the lUiddha’*. The 
precci)t is good, provided that those 
who repeat this injunction hold clear 
notions as to what is gcec/ and what 
is evil. Some will answer: For our 
guide in this we have the five jwe- 
cepts» Exactly so, but there is more 
than one way of conceiving each one 
of them. 

Do not kill. Does it only mean that 
we are not to stab anotlier man in 
the heart or shoot him in tiie head ? 
.... Must or must not war be con- 
sidered as included in this prohibi- 
tion? . . . Are there not indirect 
ways o^ murdering such as, for 
example, by allowing men to be 
killed, witlKHit defending them or 
even protesting against the act? . . . 
And apart from brutally inflicted 
death are there not utlier nielliodh of 
bringing about Die same r cm ill 
through excessive labour, privation, 
misery? . . . ]\Iust Die precept be 
understood to refer only to the 
lyurder of the civilised individual or 
docs it cover also the systematic 
suppression, more or less slow, of the 
so-called inferior races. And further 
again, does this commandment pm- 
hibit or not the slaughter of animals 
and the cowardly inciting to that 
slaughter b3" those who do not kill 
themselves, but who are the butchers* 
clients. 

Not to take what has not been 
given . — Docs this merely imidy not 
to put your hand in the pocket of a 


passer-by or to rob another’s cash- 
box. That which is extorted under 
compulsion or by ruse, privately or 
by governments, all the gifts or tlio 
labour obtained under false pretences, 
should these be included or not under 
this heading ?. . . . 

The same scrutiny can be applied 
to the other three i>recepts. Ibir 
example : how’^ many are the ways of 
lying?. . . 

And the ‘Tb)od”? To do good, 
what does that imply? —Is it only to 
lefrain from acts prohibited by the 
five jirecepts, to give alms? . . . That 
is to be d'mbted. An almost passive 
attitude, a timid or indiflerent accept- 
ing of inujuity, of falsehood, of all 
evils which are caused b}^ the holding 
of wrong view’s and which are en- 
dured through other wrong views, is 
not a Buddhist attitude. If is not in 
keeping w'itli the epithet of ‘Svarrior” 
conferred by tlie Ihiddha on his dis- 
ci] )les. 

“\\\irriors we call ourselves, O 
dFciples, because we w’agc w'ar. We 
wage Avar f('r lofty virtue, for high 
endeavour, for sublime wisdom, there- 
fore we arc called w'arriors.” 
(An gut tar a Xikaj’a ) . 

We must war to acquire for our- 
selves tin's lofty Virtue, this high 
endeavour, this siihlimc w’isdom be- 
cause they make us a living power 
for good ; but w’C must also w’ar so 
that lofty virtue, high endeavour and 
sublime wisdom reign in the w^orld 
and that they be not hindered and 
crushed by the might of ignorance, 
l)y the sA’mbolical Mara of the Bud- 
dhist Writings. 
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The Bodhisatva can accept suffer- 
ing for himself, if he judges it to be 
for the benefit of others, but no feud- 
clhist can accept the infliction of it on 
others without he has made every 
effort of which he is capable to 
suppress it. 

It is not through the contemplation 
of a mythological Buddha that we 


shall follow the path shown by the 
real living Buddha : Siddharta 

Gautama and that we shall attain, as 
he did, to illumination, to supreme 
deliverance. It is in imrsuing 
v^alliantly, as ‘‘warriors” the fight 
against suffering and against the false 
views which are its cause. It is in 
“wandering forth for the gain, for 
the welfare of many.” 


The way by which men come we cannot know ; 
Nor can we 3ee the path by which they go. 

Why mournest then for him who came to thee, 
Lamenting through thy tears : ‘My son ! my son !’ 
Seeing thou knowest not the way he came, 

Nor yet the manner of his leaving thee > 

Weep not, for such is here the life of man. 
Unask’d he came, unbidden went he hence. 

Lo I ask thyself again whence came thy son 
To bide on earth this little breathing space ? 


Patacara — Therigatha. 


THE VAISHAKHA FESTIVAL 


Sir Hari vSingh Gour, m.a., d.sc., D.ivitt., d.cj.., u^.d, 
]^icc-Chanccllor, University oj Saugor 


The Vaishakha fchtival, amuiallj^ 
celebrated by the Buddhist World to 
coiniueiiiorate the life, history and 
])hiloso]>hy of Gautama Buddha, the 
Great Founder of Buddhism, is an 
occasion when we have to recall the 
work that this ^reat Founder did to 
the world, and its i)otentialities in 
the present-day history. 

600 years before the birth of 
Christ, Gautama Buddha foresaw the 
lissiparous tendency of the peo]>le of 
India and of tlie outside world in 
which the rule of “self” Avas domi- 
natiii)^ the hii’her .s^ood of mankind. 
He, therefore, tackled Avith the main 
])robleni of “self” and its control by 
the higher spiritual forces of sell- 
lessness. His .ureat message to the 
woild was to devote “self” to the 
service of selflessness in thought, 
word and deed and this is the apex 
and quintessence of Buddhism as the 
great Founder preached during his 
life. 

The key-word in Buddhism is 
Nirvana, which etymologically means 
“blowing* out” of self, i.c. egotism. 
The Founder\s system was essentially 
logistic, and he prescribed Nirvana 
as his rcAvard for the self-effacement 
of “self”. It did not mean that 
“vSelf” should be eliminated from 
human forces, but that it should not 
be treated in isolation Avith civic 
duties ; consequently he provided the 


mental beatitude as a resultant re- 
w’ard for selfless devotion to the ser- 
vice of one’s felloAv -creatures. But 
this rcAvard was treated as too meagre 
A\ith the result that Buddhism under- 
went a change in the hands of his 
disciples giving rise to the origin of 
the schools of Ilinayana and ]\Iaha- 
yana ; the latter being a Avidcr adap- 
tation of Buddhism to the tenets of 
orthodox Hinduism against Avhich 
Buddhism Avas both a religious and 
meta])hysical re\"olt. Hinduism 
followed the precepts of other ]*>rimi- 
tivc faiths in providing ixwvard and 
punishment for merit and demerit. 
It created a paiadise and a hell for 
this purpose and numerous gods, 
priests, fasts, feasts and sacnliccs for 
that purpose. Buddha made a clean 
shai)e of tliat all and based his priii- 
cijde on a purely humanistic i)rin- 
ci])le Avhich modern science has 
ami)ly justified. It is the one reli- 
gion that is noAv recognized as both 
scieiitilic and su])remely ethical. 

Buddhism taught the people that 
there Avas something higher and 
nobler and better tlian the creed of 
egotism, and this higher spiritual 
idaiie was reached by its followers in 
India and in later years by the Avhole 
of Asia Avith the result that Buddhism 
today is the most popular creed of 
the civilized world counting as it 
docs one-foitrth of the human race. 
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Its future depends upon the earnest- 
ness with which its followers ]^ro- 
nuilgate this view to the rising gene- 
rations of all parts of the world. We 
want Buddhist missions to revive. 
Such missions, as w’c have founded 
for the promulgation of these \dews. 
should recreate a new life in the 


West, and indeed, in the whole 
world. At the present moment, the 
world is struggling for a new order 
and a new message, ])ut the message 
of Buddhism is not only old, but 
alwa3S new and refreshing and it 
should serve the purpose for which 
the great teacher lived. 




THE MESSAGE OF WESAK 


hRI Privadarsi Sugatananda 


(Francis 

r^lore than t\\(; tll<nl^and iivu luiii- 
clred years ago, a Prince who had 
given lip his princely heritage to 
wander forth in ‘^eaich of tlie ulti- 
mate meaning of existence and to 
meet face U> face the enemy, Igno- 
rance, sat ]>eneath a Pee] ml tree in 
f'ia\a and there found the answer to 
his tremendous (luestion. 

As he sealed himself tliere a great, 
indomital)le resohitioii had formed in 
his mind. e\en though liis liody 
should perish and tlie llesli drop from 
liis hones lie woiihl not rise from that 
l»hK*e until he had found Supreme 
linliglitciimeiit. 

It was the linal stage of a long and 
aiduous (piesl. Ida' many >ears ^iuee 
tlie night he lelt home, wife and 
child to 1 become a looiless wanderer. 
Prince Siddliai tha had gone from 
tea(’her, to teaclicr, fioin ashram to 
ashram. Man\’ v\ere the philosophies 
lie had studied, and he had practised 
terrible aiistei itics, shrinking from 
nothing that might prove the gate- 
way to the eternal Truth. Vet he 
had not found it. All sNstenis, all 
Yogas and Tapas had been mastered 
])y him ; and all, he found, fell short 
of that utter release from Sanisara 
that he sought — that release in which 
no single element of suffering or 
factor of rebirth remained, 

3 


Story) 

He liad broken his last fast just in 
time to save his life, and now', physi- 
cally fortified liy a Inns I of milk-rice 
given him ])y a village girl, he sat 
beneath the tree that ])eej)nl tree 
wliicli was to become forever after- 
wards tlie holy synilx)! of liis attain- 
ment. 

Then, it is said, great temptations 
attacked him ; vast desires loomed up 
and as.sailed him out of the moon- 
llooded night, out of the depth.-^ of 
his siibeonseious mind. I'lionghts of 
liome, of liis lieautifnl, devoted wife 
and young son ; t]^ought^ of his 
father, who liad fastened all his 
fondest ho])es n]>on the heir who 
could havL ))ccu a Cliakraxartin, a 
Woi Id-nilcr ; tliought'^ of the glory 
ot compicst and pomp of riileiship ; 
thoughts ol the hixunoiis life lie liad 
left belli lid. 

And im^st dcstriudivc ol all, the 
taunting, ironical iloubt : “What is 
the use (if this (|Ucsl ^ What arc you 
seeking- Is (licit' anylliiny to find}*' 

It was the last great as’^ault of 
Mara, the Lord of Desire and of 
Death. Hut the Hrcat Being sat un- 
moved, calmly watching the hosts oi 
evil as they made this, their last 
attack upon the citadel of his mind. 
He was imi>erturbed because the first 
gUmiise o( the truth liad already 
come to him. He knew that these 
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were iiiinci-niade plianlonis ; that they 
liacl no actuality outside liis own 
mind, and tliat he himself had power 
to render them impotent, to destroy 
them com])letely. For as He said 
loiiM afterwards: ‘‘Mind jnecedes all 
mental states ; Mind is cliief ; they 
are mijid-made.” And aj^ain : 
“Those who control the mind, that 
travels far, wander^ alone, is without 
a body, and lies in the cave (of the 
heart) — they escape from the fetters 
of Mara.“ 

So the Bodhisatta sat serene and 
tranquil in the midst of turmoil, like 
the still centre of a whirl])ool, stead- 
fast in his own sihritual power, 
w'atching with detachment the ])lay 
of his thou^^hts. And then, remem- 
bering that it was for this sU]>reme 
moment that he had ] )ractised Mhe 
Ten Perfections of a Bodhisatta 
througli many c\cles of rebirth, lie 
touched the earth with Iiis right 
hand, calling it as witness to the 
deeds of virtue, i enunciation and 
universal comj»assion he had ]»er- 
formed in the i>ast. 

In Buddhism the Act of Trutli is a 
most solemn and p(nverful invocation; 
it can only be performed by one who 
is conscious of himself as tlie arbiter 
of his own destiny, and wlio is fully 
accomplished in the Parainis. When 
one such lias recourse to the Act of 
Truth it produces a cosmic ^response; 
the very universe itself is moved to 
confess the greatness of him who 
calls upon it. 

The Great Being t>ut his Ungers to 
tlie ground and the breast of Mother 
Karth trembled. Ivchoing in subter- 
ranean caverns where life germinates 


darkly and in secret ; aiisw eied by 
the hollow vault of heawn and 
throbbing to the uttermost reache-, 
of space, the Voice responded. Vea ! 
Many and man\ a time has my liosom 
been soaked by liis blood, shed gladl>’ 
for others. Vea ! More and \'ei iiu)re 
than tlie innumerable eyes of heaven 
has he given of his eyes, in life after 
life. Vea ! more and yel more than 
the countless grain-, of sand hy 
Oaiiga's broad stream lias lie made 
sacrifice of liis body, to win this, the 
T'Uernal and Idiclianging, lor himsell 
and all sentient beings... 

Then at that sound the hosts of the 
Tem])ter paled, shrank and faded 
into nothingness, like gre\ vMaiths 
of morning mist before the splendour 
of the sun. Mind had com pier ed 
mind, v^iddhartha (laiitama w .is no 
more ; in liis place there sal a Hud- 
dha Suiireme. 

It was then, in the thirvl watch of 
the night, that He, newl\’ awakened, 
perceived clear l>' the origin, cau'-e 
and cessation ot SuR’ering He saw 
that all the deceptive phenomena of 
vSainsara ha\'e their root in Ignorance. 
Because there is ignorant e of the 
nature of vSaiiisara and of tlie nature 
of Mind, which in its esseiu'e is laire 
and uncom])()nnded, delilemeiils and 
multiplicities arise ; because of Igno- 
rance, the thought of Self and of 
actions performed by the Self come 
into being, and these are the San- 
kharas which constitute the illusion 
of separate identity. Dependent upon 
tliesc vSankliara.'. and their Karmic 
background, Consciousness comes 
into being, and the three conjoined 
causes determine the mental and 
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bodily constituent of the subsequent 
birth. From the Mental and Physi- 
cal. (Niima Ruj>a) a^RTe^^ates arise the 
Six vSciises ; that is to say, the live 
organs of sense combined widi the 
individual mind, uhicli is the focal 
]>oint of the sense-imi>ressions, and 
itself produces mental sensation and 
intellection. Possession of the sense- 
t'haniiels leads to Contact with the 
objects (d' sense, and hence to vSensa- 
tion and reactions which are pleasant, 
]>ainful or neutral, m all their varied 
deqree'^ and comliinatioiis. But, 
because tlie lirst of the Tiiree SijL>ns 
of Heine, tlie ])redominaiice of Suf- 
fering, obscured liy I.enorance, men 
do not rerdise that life brm^.is in its 
train more pain than pleasure, and 
that j)leasure itself carries sorrow* 
with It by reason of its transitory 
nature. vSo, Sensation leads to Thirst, 
-to hankering after repeated jileasure 
and craving for i>leasures yet untast- 
ed. h'rom this craving is born 
AltachmeiU, the cliniiinj; to sense- 
pleasures of intellectual pleasures and 
the desire ha* reiieated exi^ericnce of 
them. Tlie inevitable result of this 
is Bhaxa, Becomin.Lj, which is the 
iinjmlse towards renewed existence in 
the s])here of sensory co, ignition, the 
Kama Loka wherein Mara holds 
sway through the many lusts of the 
untamed mind. The bein>> in whom 
Attachment has produced Becoming; 
cannot choose but be drawm back 
a.eain and a.eain, as by a magnet, to 
the sphere of rebirth in which his 
most (dierished loiiRings are to be 
found. For where a man’s treasure 
lies, there his heart is alp. And so 
he comes to Birth once niore, bearing 


with him the same Ignorance with 
which the cycle began, with Sankha- 
ras made u]» of his past deeds 
(Kamma) and from those his future 
tendencies, and tlie type of Coiisci- 
ousnc.ss which is their outcmiie. And 
Birth bears him remorselessly to the 
aj)]K)inted end of all conqiounded 
things — Old Age and Death, “vSoka 
]»arideva diikkha domanass’ U])ayasa** 
— meeting on the way sorrow and 
distress, grief, lamentation and des- 
pair. ( )ne more revolution of the 
Wheel of Life coiuplete<l, one more 
jiainful round begun. 

With a clarity of insiglit entirely 
new’, the vSamma Sambuddha i>ene- 
trated the hidden jiroccsses of this 
Causal Chain, pursuing it from link 
to link as a devotee tells his beads. 
As He did so, all sorrow and mis- 
giving dropi)ed away from Him, even 
as had His desires and attachments, 
leaving in their ])lace only a boundless 
conqjassion. He saw that what had 
come into being could also be des- 
troyed and rooted out. And since 
Mind, clouded by Ignorance, had 
given rise to tliis chain of Cause and 
Ivffect, so Mind, freed from illusion 
and master of all its manifold realms, 
could bring it to an end — not in any 
remote point of space and time, not 
in any Deva or Brahma Loka 
millions of aeons hence, but here and 
now’. 

vSo the Buddha retraced the stej’js 
He had taken, destroying each link 
behind Him as He went. From tlie 
cessation of Ignorance to the cessation 
of the Sankharas ; from the cessation 
of the Sankharas to the cessation of 
Consciousness ; from cessation of 
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Consciousness to llie cessation of 
Xania Rni>u, and so to llie end, even 
to llie Ultimate Peace of Nirvana. 
“Done is what had to he done ; lived 
is the Holy Life, hhir me there is no 
rebirth. “ In that statement rings the 
assurance of (hie who had trod the 
Path and for whom no donlits 
remained. 

The Way to that absolute cessa- 
tion of phenomenal being was the 
Noble liightfold Palli that has its 
culmination in the transcendental 
Samadhi. Its eight factors are 
grouped into three categories, those 
belonging to Wisdom. Virtue and 
Meditation rts]>ectivel\', and lepre- 
sent a consistent growth towards 
Bodhi. In the first ])lace the Buddha 
show'ed that notliing c(>uld be accom- 
plished without a right a])])roach to 
the i>sycho-ijhilosoj)hical problems of 
life ; w’ithout this there could be no 
true Virtue in the si)hcre of action, 
and without Virtue there could be no 
jmrity in Meditation. Bel ore build- 
ing the edifice it is necessary to clear 
the ground, to make the foundations 
firm and level. All the ancient ani- 
mistic beliefs must be cast aside, such 
as the belief in the individual Soul, 
connected as it unavoidably must be 
with the thoughts and character of 
the phenomenal individual, and even 
with the physical attributes — all those 
things being subject to decay and 
change, and therefore devoid of v^elf- 
existcnce (Anatta) ; the belief in an 
anthropomorph ic God , autocratic 
ruler of the universe, who can be pro- 
pitiated by prayer and sacrifice, — for 
such beliefs there is no place in the 
Wisdom of the Phghtfold Path. The 


theistic religions are nothing but a 
glorification of the Self, a raising of 
the concept of vSclf to deistic ]>ropor- 
tioiis. They arc the result of man’s 
preoccupation with his own indivi- 
dual identity. By such means man 
has sought to enlarge and pcri>etiiatc 
liimself, with all his vices and sliort- 
comings, making his god in the 
image of himself — savage when he 
was a savage, tyrannical w’hen hc^ 
himself wa.s tyrannical, jealous and 
vindicti\'e, and only sl<)v\l\ becom- 
ing more humane as man liecame 
tavilised. Behind all theocracies lies 
the father-motif, a relic of the j^atri- 
archal tribe ; the dreaded figure that 
liad to ))e ai>j ceased witli lilood, even 
the bl(jod of the -^oiis, and that iii 
let urn was expected to give ]>r<)tet'- 
tioii to his servile w orshipl>cTs Irom 
tile coiiseciuences of their own sins 
and follies. All these ideas must lie 
banislied from the miml of him who 
would attain the vision of “the tiling 
as it is”, for it is from sucli swamjjs 
of the primaeval mind that the vaj^our 
of Ignorance arises. 

The message that Wesak brings to 
Us across the centuries has a sj)ecinl 
significance for to-day. The Buddha 
did not concern Himself with any 
First Cause, for the sufficient reason 
that such a presum] )tion is unneces- 
sary. If the universe could not exist 
wnlhout having been created, it means 
that the Creator must also have been 
created, and instead of the problem 
of existence being answered it is 
merely pushed a stage further back. 
And if there was a Creator, who of 
his own divine will, made the world 
as it is, he must have ordained its 
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cruelties and injustices. The mind 
revolts a^^ainst the idea of such a i^od, 
who, could never be anythin)^ but an 
attempt to justify man’s own iniqui> 
ties. The Ihuldha showed tliat each 
one is liis own maker by liis owji 
deeds ; that every moment he makes 
and remakes liimself, and is his own 
jud^c and executioner. It was on 
tliis i>rinciple tliat tlie Ihuldha estab- 
lished the Kini>dom r)f Ki.ehteousness 
in tlie liearts of liis disciples. Truth, 
u]>ri,uhtness and compa'^sion towards 
.all livin,u, sentient thin.es are the 
jnandates that fell from His lijis, and 
we sliould do well to bear them in 
mind at tin*- critical point of our 
history. It is useless to bow down 
and worshij) shrines and iniayes of 
the Blessed ()ne, useless to listen to 
His words, it we do not billow Ili^ 
Teachiipu. l{mpty is the form when 
the sjiirit is fled, and meanin.^less are 
ceremonies and the chaiitinu <»f 
Sutras if tliere is no true understand- 
111)4 in the mind and the heart is 
without compassion and t(dierance. 
'I'hfip devotion liecomes a mockery, 


and learniim the play of fools. In 
this a^e we have esmeentrated all our 
I lowers uj)on ;4ainin.i4 ascendency 
over the nniterial w’orld, with danger- 
ous success. Technology has placed 
in our hands forces that we are un- 
able to control, and the reason for 
this defect is not far to seek. It is 
because man is not yet master of him- 
self ; he has not given the same 
attention to the inner realm that he 
has to the outer. Vet it i- in that 
inner kingdom alone that Peat'e and 
security are to be found. The world 
to-day i^ full of enemies, l)ut the real 
enemy of each of us i-, himself, none 
other ; that self that binds us with 
desires and delusive jironiises, that 
leads Us into the conflict of wills and 
an outer dc harmony that reflecis the 
discord within. The Dhaima of the 
Buddha teaches iw to surrender the 
les-er for the sake ot the greater ; it 
is only b\' imbibing the truth of this 
teaiching, by opening our ears and 
miiuP to the message of Wesak, tliat 
the vvorkl can return to a -«lai)le ])eace 
and sanity 


Tissa 1 Lay well upon thy heart the yoke of noblest 
culture. See the moment come * Let it not pass thee by ! 
For many they who mourne in misery that moment past. 

Lord Buddha to Tissa — Therisfatha. 





THE DOORS TO TRUE CULTURE 

VKNKRAm.K Palank SfRi Vajiranana, IVIaha Nayaka Thkra 


VVlieti the Teacher was dwelling at 
Jetavana, in Savatthi, a certain Setthi 
of great discernment was living in 
that city. This Setthi’s son, though 
only seven years old, was wise, and 
skilled in matters of true welfare. 
This boy, one day, approached his 
father, and asked him a question 
about the doors to true culture. The 
father did not know : and he tliought 
— *‘This is a very keen (juestion. From 
highest heaven to lowest hell, none 
in the wade universe is clever enough 
to answer this question, save only the 
all-wise Buddha.’* So, without 
attempting to answer that (piestion 
himself, taking his son with him, 
and a quantity of flowers, perfumes 
and oils, he went to the Jetavana 
Temple, worshir»ped the Teacher, 
made his oiferings, seated himself, 
and said — ‘4ihantc, this child, wise 
and skilled in matters of true wel- 
fare, has asked me a (lucstion about 
the doors leading to true culture ; — 
and, as I did not know, I have come 
to your presence. Well shall it be, 
if the Blessed One will answer this 
question.” 

‘TJpasaka”, said the Teacher, ”this 
same question was asked me, by this 
child, in the long past, — and I 
answered it. Then he knew. Now, 
in the round of rebirths, he has for- 
gotten.” And, at their request, the 
Exalte<l One related this story of the 
past : — 


Of yore, when a Brahmadatta w\as 
ruling in Benares, the Bodhisatta 
was a very ])erspicacious vSetthi in 
that city. He had a son, aged seven, 
wise, and skilled in matters of true 
welfare. One day, that child went to 
his father and asked— What, father, 
are the doors to time culture?” and 
his father answered him with this 
verse — 

Seek Health, it is the greatest gain : 
And Virtue, holders’ Onidance, 

Learning seek • 

Tread Dhamma’s Path, kee]> 

Steadfast Mind : 

These Six Doors lead to Culture’s 

very Peak. 

Thus did the Bodhisatta answer 
his son’s question as to the doors 
leading to higher welfare, and 
thenceforth the boy followed these 
six rules. That sou is this child of 
these days, and I myself was the 
greatest vSetthi. 

t 

Notes on the Stan7-a 
1. Health (aro^yya) is bodily and 
mental health. Not being sick and 
miserable. With a diseased or sick 
body, one cannot gain wealth. One 
loses instead. And, even if one has 
much, one cannot enjoy its benefits. 
When mind is diseased with imimrity 
(kilesa), one cannot gain Samadhi, 
or Jhanas, or Samapatti, or the 
w'caltb of mindfulness (sati). So 
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licaltli is, of all gains, the llrst. First 
seek that. Take suitable exercise ; 
do uofc over eat ; be careful to take 
a balanced diet, and masticate your 
food. Batlie, wash, and keel) fbe 
body clean. Men ever tend to fer- 
ment over one thing and another, 
the result is that tliey age before due 
time, and sicken. They age and get 
sick, through lust, liate, and endless 
vain strivings due to these, and 
ignorance. When the body fails, then 
mind, — instead of being free, and 
su]»i)ortcd by body, — becomes tied 
down to tile body’s aching and sick 
members ; just as the motlier-cow’s 
forelegs, that, ordinarily, would work 
to aid the calf, become posts to tether 
that calf, when the man comes round 
to milk that cow . Do not be milked 
by the world’s lusts. I)<j not get sick. 
Health, verily, is the cliiefest wealth, 
2. ViKTCK (sila\ is good liehaviour. 
It is only to the virtuous, in the end, 
tliat the Hyjiercosmic thoughts be- 
come manifest. Virtue makes for 
health loo. Virtue is strict control 
over body and speech. liach precept, 
observed, has its good results, — and 
mind loo is strengthened for all that 
is good. The precei)ts of abslincncc 
(vctaniimi) from evil are more im- 
portant, to the follower of the 
Buddha-dhamma, than aiiv' precepts 
of doing positive good ; for ulti- 
mately, it is by withdrawing from all 
action by body and speech, and 
exercising mind alone, in concentra- 
tion, that one attains Nibbana. He 
who is himself being drowned in 
w^hirlpools of mud, and has no prac- 
tice in getting out, cannot help 
others in a like predicament ; all he 


can do is to make the other sufferers 
more “comfortable for the moment, 
in mud. Till one has him.self gained 
deliverance from “world”, one can- 
not show others a way out. All the 
“good” one atteinids is inefficient 
patchwork that, at best, makes suffer- 
ers more comfortable in “world”, — 
world, the delusion that tlie\' should 
strive to put behind- 

3. Elders* (xiidanck {l^uddha- 
tiumalan) is the advice of those who 
are wiser than ourselves, and can 
tell us what to do for the cultivation 
and growth of good cpialitie-* that 
lead to merit and advantage, and for 
tile control and ui>rooting of bad 
qualities that lead to misery and dis- 
advantage. This is the teacher’s 
exhortation, — selfless, compassionate, 
and full of wisdom. Voutli, ever im- 
])atient, lends to ignore elders’ ad- 
vice, considering that advice out of 
date and obvsolete. But laws, whether 
on the material or mental plane, arc 
never out of dale. The experience 
gained by observation, patient re- 
search and insight, together witii 
clean and blameless living, is what 
makes a man an elder. Such men 
arc a valuable asset to any land, and 
those who profit by elders’ advice 
prosi)er and arc happy. 

4. Learning (si4ia) is all study that 
aims at true culture, that leads to 
higher welfare. It means vast learn- 
ing on these lines, and not the learn- 
ing of a 11 }^ roguery that leads to 
downfall. True learning has ever 
been an adornment and a distinction. 
The patient labour needed for its 
gain is itself a valuable discipline 
and a builder of sound character. 
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5. FoUvOWInc; tiik Dhamma 
(dlianimanuvatti) is following' the 
Saddli amnia, ivliich is worth learn- 
ing, worth practising, and worth 
realising. It is good in die begiiniiiig', 
good in the middle, and good in the 
end. It is the avoidance of false 
doctrines that lead to illusion. First, 
by virtue, one i>urifies behaviour ; 
next, by Jiieiital^ concentration, one 
purifies mind ; lastly, by insight, 
one purifies understanding and ob- 
tains Dcliveraiice-\i isdom. The 
Saddhamma leads to advantage now, 
advantage in after-life, and ultimate- 
ly to freedom from all sorrow. 

6. vSteadfast Mim) (alinaia) is 
daring “loftiness*’ (anicala) of mind, 
open-mindedness, sincerity. This is 
the mind that will not recoil at what 


research (dhammavicaya) reveals, 
however dismaying, but will iiursue 
the quest ever resolute, aspiring to 
the purest and highest. Do “Souls” 
(atta) melt into thin air licforc that 
gaze? Let them. Do Creator -Gods 
tumble down from their thrones ? 
Let them. The Steadfast Mind 
presses on, keen, piercing, slaying 
all shame, on its unerring drive to 
Final frutli. 

Culture, jjTuwlli, — both for this 
life and the hereafter, dc])ends on 
these six. Therefore are they “Doors 
to Welfare” (attliassa tirarff),-- means 
u hereby we arrive into the very i>re- 
scnce of the Highest, even to 
Nibbana, Security vSupremc (uuiiila- 
laram knemam). 



THOUGHT POTENTIALITy 


IMadvmic J. Constant LouNsimRv, 
pH'sidcnl, Ics .Iniis du BouddJiiswc 


We are living in a world today 
where sufferiiift and iinpennancnce 
are clearly evident even to those who 
would still cherish a hard-shelled 
optiniisin. 

Xot only materially, but morally, 
all world values are cluing iiTe and 
must be revised. 

If man as man, that is to say as a 
being who is humati, is to survive, 
he must cleanse his lieart of hatred 
and ignorance and of the lust for 
power, the Inst for selfish possessions 
which engenders world hatred and is 
looted in ignorance of the mutual 
depeiidance of all our lives. 

Is man an ethical being or is he 
by nature just the nu>st cunning of 
the beasts of prey ? Are his cruel 
instincts eliminateil in the course of 
civilisation or simply held under by 
kiws imposed by armed forces? 
Briefly it would seem that humanity 
is policed rather than civilised. 

Christian children were taught 
that “the fear of God is the begin- 
ning of wisdom”. There can be no 
wisdom where there is fear, whether 
of a god or a man. But a sane 
observation of the fact that violence 
leads to violence, that a given cause 
must alw'ays prodiice a given effect, 
will prove to the dullest the truth of 
the Buddhist law of causation. Those 
4 


who wish to destroy their felknv 
men cannot do so without gravely 
injuryiiig themselves, although the 
immediate and apparent injury may 
seem to be only moral degradation. 

I say “only”, biit indeed this moral 
hardening of heart and mind is the 
worst result of our hatred and our 
w ars. 

The world is largely a subjective 
world : ^ 

“By thought are all things made” 
(I)ham. I). 

This indeed is one of the most 
important teachings of the Dhamma 
and as charity begins at home so 
must the i)nritication of the mind 
begin individually with each and all 
of us. It is partially the fault of 
each one of us that the world today 
is so brutal on a larger scale than was 
ever known to history. 

Kven should we no\v be unable to 
stop the flood of cruelties, he who 
calls himself a disciple of the Com- 
passionate One should and must keep 
alive and radiate thoughts of Metia 
and of Kanina to the wdiolc w^orld 
remembering the “Parable of the 
vSaw’* : 

“Yea, disciples, even if liighway 
robbers with a two-handed sa\v 
should lake and dismember you limb 
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by limb who .so .utcw darkeued in 
mind thereby would iiol be fullilling 
ni}" injunctions. ICvcn then, disci]dcs, 
llius must you school yourselves ; 
“Unsullied shall our minds remain, 
neither shall an evil word escape our 
lips. Kind and compas-,i(>nate ever 
we will abide, loving of heart, nor 
harbour secret hale”. (M. N. 21 Tr. 
Silacara ) . 

The Dhamma is to be lived, it is 
an experience in i)urii]cation and in- 
sight, an experience whicli leads 
progressively but iiidi\'iduall\' from 
passion to peace. Xo good can dis- 
pense peace to the heart hardened bv 
thoughts of greed and hate. But the 
understanding that such liatred, and 
the evil deeds born of it. will inevi- 
tably cauj;c him ])ersonal sitlYe-i ng, 
this will make a man reflect and hall. 
If too a clear vision of Kamma (of 
the act and the fruit thereof) one 
could make a man realise that the 
‘Self”, whether his own self or the 
collective, racial and iiatioiial selves, 
are always in a state of flux so that 
in fact there really is no “me” or 
“mine” (since all is a becoming) liis 
vision WTHtld totally change. “Xo 
doer is there of the deed”. He 
wotild see his own life process as a 
continual becoming. Seeing other 
lives also in the light of this know- 
ledge he would \inderstaiul the inter- 
dependence and interaction of all uni- 
versal 3)rocesscs. 

Liberation, deliverance, dej[>euds 


largely on the most es.seiitial teach- 
ing of egolessness — aiiatta. He w ho 
altains to tin's realization of selfless- 
ness is really a Jina, a coiupieror. 
But he must ahaudoii all idea of a 
god-made world and an individual 
fixed or stationary soul. He must 
work for the good, for the welfare of 
the man}', making no distinctions be- 
tween himself and others. With 
what tools, with what material shall 
he work? With liis own thoughts, 
for thoughts are forces. Tlie creative 
force of thought is unlimited. By 
oiir thf)Ughts we create and recreate 
ourselves, we influence and are in- 
fluenced b\' thoughts at e\*erv mo- 
ment, we receive and \\e radiate 
thought wa\'es. 

In Burma it is often said that the 
worhl, at any given moment, re] >!'(.■- 
seiits the sum total of thoughts ptisl 
and present. What a u sponsi])ililN' 
and wha.t a dignity this im)>lies 
Buddha world"' are built of those 
ihouglits which arc peace. 

Today Asia rejoices in its fieed«>m 
from foreign rule. This the first 
Wesak <if free India, fiee Burma and 
free Ceylmi. Once again may Asia 
radiate her si>iritual light over th‘e 
whole war-weary v\orld. Thinking 
Peace, radiating the Peace of the 
Buddha, this is her high privilege and 
her sacred duty, it is necessary to 
realize that either lliere will be a 
ik'orld peace, or no peace ai all for the 
Orient, as well as for the Occident, 



FOR THE WEAL OF ALL IND. 


iHTiKKHr KASSAPA, ol aj i) a) iiiua , Colombo 

(fonjiolv 1h . Cassii4'i /I. J\^}cnu) 


Ol! Ihc Vcsak Day of 1948, 2492 
\*c‘ars after the Parinibliaii.a the 
Hiidilha, one oneself whether the 

Blessed < )ne has any inessai>e, today, 
for die land of His hirth. And it 
is never in \'ain that one turns to 
the Teaelier of (lods and nuai for 
ad viee. 

Today, more than exer, when the 
whole Western world, laekin.it in 
.e,ieat statesinaiisliip, is tieinblin^ on 
the brink of a eonlliet that ean lead 
oiil\- to self-destnieiion, we of the 
Hast need peaee for the rebnildhi,L» 
of our siren, elh, so that, onee a.eain, 
the Wisd<mi and the aiuient civiliza- 
tion of the ICast may .u.nide all men 
into ways ol riitht-liviiii; , harmony 
and liolines-'. 

Imi'sI We want peace, and the 
(•pportunitx' to build up streii.uth. 
I'or this, an essential Ihin.e is ttiiod 
•leadership. t )in' leaders must be 
earnest, selfless, wise men whose one 
anil is to ]>lan and work foi the 
of all, -for the i;ood of till Jambu- 
dvipa. Would-l)e leaders are many, 
— men with self ami partisanshiji, in 
one shape and another, dominatin.i» 
all their nctixaties. Such are not 
merely unwanted ; such are a menace 
to a country’s development as a vital 
unit, rdveii the wise, earnest and 
selfless men, unity amoipest kSUcIi is 
assiircil. Unity is stren.itth, and 


builds more stren^.>th. With such 
.euardianshi]), Jambudvipa’s future 
will be secure, imi>re^iiable, and its 
power for w orhl-.t»(>od will be deci- 
sive. 

In the Maha ]>arinibbana Suttanta, 
the Ixxalted t )ne declares— . . T 
laiieht the Vaijians these conditions 
of welfare ; and so loipi> as these 
conditions shall continue to exist 
amoipe the Va.jjians, — so ]on>z as the 
\"ajjians shall be well instructed in 
these conditions,— so Ioum may we 
expect them not to decline but to 
prosper.” What were these condi- 
tions? Tliey are seven. 

1. ”So loiii; as the Vajjians hold 
lull and frequent public meetin,es, so 
loim may they he expected not to 
decline, but to prosper.” The three 
w Olds— “full, frequent, and public”, 
aie noteworthy. Memhers of State- 
assemblies, of all lyi>es, must never 
permit i>rivate considerations b> jirc- 
vont atiendance at nieetiipes aiming 
at pulilic weal ; '^meetinKs must be 
“full”. They must l.>e “frequent”, 
not rare. They must be “public”, 
and not secret. 

2. “vSo lon^ as the Vajjians meet 
to£; ether in concord, rise in concord, 
and carry out their undertakings in 
concord. . .” This emphasizes the 
value of Unity. 
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3. “So long as they exact nothing 

not already established, abrogate 
nothing that has been enacted, and 
act in accordance with the ancient 
institutions of the Vajjians as esta- 
blished in former days. . Tliis 

stresses the need ior deei> unhurried 
consideration, strict carrying out of 
decisions, and non -deviation from the 
teaching of Dhannna. 

4. “So long i\'> they honour, 
esteem, revere and supi)ort the elders, 
and hold it a point of dut\' to hearken 
to their words. . . 

5. “So long as no women or girK 
of their ]K‘oples are detained among 
them by force or abduction. . , 

6. “vSo long as they honour, 
esteem, revere and supiK)rt their 
ancient shrines, in town or country, 
and allow not tlie proper offerings 
and ceremonies, as formerly given 
and performed, to fall into des- 
uetude. . . This refers to the 
shrines of all the ancient faiths of 
Ind. 

7. “So long ns the rightful pro- 
tection, defence, and suppe^rt shall 
be fully provided for arahnntas 
among them, so that arahantas from 
afar may enter the realm, and the 
arahantas therein may live at ease,-- 


so long may the Vajjians be expect- 
ed not to decline but to prosper/* 

This last aj^dies to the Saintt? of 
the Huddha-dhamma, of whose very 
existence, on earth, today, some 
doubt. But, however this may be, it 
is meant to be extended, with justice, 
to sincere, selfless, devoted and vir- 
tuous members of the Buddha’s 
( >rder of today, among whom, even 
if there were no Arahantas today, 
none can deny the possibility of their 
arising, and none eertainlv t'an deny 
the possibility of there being, even 
now, supermen of less exalted grades 
amongst them. The Buddhist shrines 
of Ind have mostly fallen into the 
hands of non-Buddhists, notablv the 
Holy Shrine of Buddhagaya, where 
the Blessed < )ne attained Ibilighten- 
inenl. This is wrong and shouUl 
early be remedied for the full blessing 
of the Dhanmia to fall once again 
on the iK‘oples and st)il of the 
Buddha’s INIothcrland. 

These seven simi)le straightforw’ard 
conditions for unity, strength, and 
invincibility, are as cogent for Jambu- 
dvi]»a today, as for the V'ajjiaus of 
the Buddha’s time. Ma>' die States- 
men of Ind, the land c)f the Bn<ldhas4T 
heed them ami i e:ip tlieir Blessings. 


1 saw the untamed tamed, I saw him bent 
To Master’s will ; and marking inwardly, 

I passed into the forest depths and there 
r faith I trained and ordered all my heart. 


THE MEANING AND VALUE OF FAITH IN BUDDHISM 

Bhikkhx^ Soma 

Faith is the Eniianrc to the CU'ean of the Line of the Buddhas aud 


l\ iioivLedji^c the Shih in lehielt one 

A <lec‘<l of worth il is, aoc<u'diii.u 
1o the l^iuklhadhanniia, to instil faith 
of a real kind, into one who has iif) 
-iiieh faith. Real faith of the highest 
kind is tlie faith that is connected 
with the rt^alisation of Nihhana, the 
Peace tliat arises with the final <lc- 
stniclioii of ciavin.e, in all its lorins ; 
and as the Hvtddha, his Dlumnna, and 
tile Aryasaimha einhody for its the 
essentials of that realisation, to have 
the hif>hesl kind <if faith is to lake 
the Three Refu.ues with fullest con- 
fidence, Tlu- Sot<ij)anna, he who 

reaches the first sta^e of hnal 
pnrity or sanctitude, has faith that 
is nnshakahle in the 'I'hree Retnges, 
the Hiiddha, the Dhanuna, and the 
Sanjiiha. He lakes those ref\it;es 

havin,i; shed all doubt alioiil them. 
He is the breaker of the shell of 
^doubt lireaker concernin^.^ the reahs- 
ability of Nibbana, in a final way. 
The faith of the rest of ns struii.elin.e 
at different levels below the first .stage 
of sanctitude, even though real as 
regards the object of Mibbana con- 
ceited in the Triple (fern, can never 
be considered true faith, in respect 
of the certitude, constancy, and com- 
jdeteness of singleniindedness with 
which that object is held. Certainly 
the faith of the man intent on the 
reali.sation of the fruition of the first 


sails on that Ocean * — Xagarjnna. 

stage of sanctitude from the time he 
takes the Tiiree Refuges [sarana- 
gamanato jiatthaya .sotapattiphalasac- 
chikiriyaya patipanno ] is superior to 
die faith r>f s])iritual strivers outside 
the Biiddlufs Hispeiisation even 
though the\' (the latter kind of 
strivers) reach the eight high states 
of clear unified consciousness [attha 
samapatti 1 and the five-fold super- 
normal knowledge |]>anca abhinna] 
because the oiUsiders* aim is not 
sujnamundane and all their high 
attainments afford only a basis for 
Jsamsaric development j vattapadi- 
kayeva]. In the l>isi>ensatif)n of the 
Buddha even the taking of the three 
Refuges the very first act t)f faith 
on which all progress rests is a basis 
for the develo]>inent of the sujira- 
niundane consciousness | lokuttara]»a- 
ilaka], if rightly done. 

h'ailiu'e in spiiilual growth apjiears 
juimarily to ]>e due to one ]>asic 
defect: the lack of faith jsaddhaj. 
Therefore it is said that the bhikkhu 
who is wanting in faith (assadlto 
bhikklui I falls away from w ortlnvhile 
actiuisitions of virtue [gunelii cavati|; 
and is not able to establish himself 
in the true-teaching of the dispensa- 
tion fsasana suddhainine patitthatum 
na sakkoti|. 
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Faith is essential for i)rogress in 
mundane as well as sujaamundaiic 
things. This point is brought out by 
Buddha in several discourses. For 
instance, in his instruction to the 
“Woodland vSj^rite*’, Alavaka, the 
Master said ; “Faith is the most ex- 
cellent treasure i)Ossessed l^y man in 
this world [ saddhidha vittani puri- 
sassa sctthani 1“ athrining the words 
of his predecessor the Ihuldha 
Kassai»a in order to set forth the two- 
fold value of faith, the spiritual and 
the material or the mundane and the 
supi^amundaiie. 

And it is said in our books that as 
gold and money bring about worldly 
enjoyment ; do away with hunger 
and thirst ; end poverty ; become the 
cause for the getting of la'ecioiis 
]K*arls and similar things, and pro- 
duce w'orldy honour, so do mundane 
and supramundane faith, according 
to their kind, convey mundane and 
supramundane bliss ; cast out the 
suffering of birth and old age in those 
who tread the Real Path fulillling 
the dictates of faith ; become the 
cause of getting the jewels of the 
enlightenment factors, and bring the 
praise and the appreciation of the 
W’orld. Further the riches of faith 
never leave one, never are lost to one, 
always accom]>any one, are one’s own 
and special to one, and are the cause 
of all success in the world, even of 
possessions like gold and money, be- 
cause only the man of faith aceptires 
wealth of the world, after doing 
actions of merit like almsgiving. The 
man wanting in faith, however, 
comes to harm and hurt even with 
the wealth he already possesses by 


way of material things. Therefore is 
faith called the most excellent 
wealth. ► 

ICvery aspirant to spiritual perfec- 
tion acknowledges the truth of the 
yet unreali/ed goal for a large i)art 
on trust, and without faith in the 
v’alidity and realisability of his aim 
the impulse to achieve it would flag, 
if il does not altogether vanish 
through ddubts ami misgivings. 
Faitli gives the impetus which drives 
the seeker oi perfection, the yoga- 
vacara, goal-wards, and makes him 
take not merely the first ])iit every 
'^tep in his long pilgrimage to purity 
and happiness since faitli, according 
io the Abhidhamma, is one of the 
nineteen good [sobhanaj mental pro- 
perties universiil to all morally good 
states of conseionsiiess and every 
geiinine emieav’oiir gortlwaids is a 
morally gorui coiisiMoiis state. 

“h'aith is the hand (the trunk) of 
the great elephant, the jkowerful 
tusker, jsaddha hatto mahnagoj”, by 
reaso!! f)f its being the distinctive 
liml) by which one can reach and lay 
hold of the nnaltnincd highest. 

“I'aitli binds up (gathers together 
the provisions for the journey 
lsad<lha bandhati i>atheyyam from 
samsara to Xibhana along a luy>j)y 
road of good rebirlhs, ))y causing the 
performance of .skilful actions. 

Faith is the first of the seven real 
treasures (ariya dhanaj ; it is also the 
iirst of seven spiritual forces [1)ala| 
and the controlling factors findriyaj. 
Around the spiritual force of faith 
cluster the forces of endeavour, con- 
scientiousness, fear of blame, mind- 
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fulness, concentraliuii and ^visdolll, 
as round a nia,i;uct. 

iClatcrial treasures are ^.ul>jeet to 
tile iiiotli and rust of chan^^e and 
decay, the init^ht of kin^s and 
r<)]>bers, to tlie power of lire and flood 
and oneV own heirs, hut spiritual 
treasures like faith are lasting*. 
Though silver and .e<»ld are treasure 
they are not indestrueti])le in the 
way faith and the inher real treasures 
are. So the nian endowed wiih faith 
and tlie re^t of liood virtues that cliui; 
to faith can never be a jKUiper, never 
gnipty, an<l never backward spiri- 
tually. Always he .urows in purity, 
traTKiuillity and wisdom. 

Imith is the first of the five (piali- 
ties ‘necessary for hi.eher exertion 
fpanca padhani\*aniimii I. The others 
are health, ('aiidour thr<»u.t>h ab^mce 
of hypocrisy and trickcr>'. indomi- 
table eiieiMiy, renunciatory wisdom. 
It is also the a vant -courier, fore- 
runner, to the ^ivine of Iks' 

eiiardine of virtue, the <h>inn‘ uf 
salibath duties, the exertiii.e of <»ne- 
self in mental culture Idanam dadato, 
silam rakkhato. ui>osatliakammam 
karoto, bhavanam arabhato saddha 
pubbani^ama purecarika hoti]. 

While faith in the Buddha, the 
Dhanuna and the vSannha arises in 
one's mind, the hindrances are sup- 
pressed, the passions, the defilcincnts, 
are made to subside, tlie mind is 
made briK^htly clear, and pure, Wblb 
pellucid mind tliereforc the yoj^avn- 
cara docs the various kinds of good 
mentioned above. 

Faith exists by way of a ])red()mi- 
xiant condition fadliipaccnyabha\'cna [ 


14,1 

of the function of trust | saddhahaiia 
kriyaya] of conscious mental proper- 
ties in manifestatif)!! ; and w hen 
there is this functionally conditioniii.e: 
predominance of trust behm^riim to 
ment.'il properties in a conscious 
state, it is conventionally said: One 
believes. 

Faith has the characteristic of 
bclicvin.e or the charaeleristic of con- 
fidence ; it has the funetion of clari- 
fy iiie: or niakiuL: bri.eht Ihrou^^h 
traiKjuillisatiou and the manifestation 
of freedom from iH)lhUion or of bein.:: 
bent towards its object. The proxi- 
mate (‘ause for the arising of faith is 
an object suitable for confidini^ in, 
an object like the Buddha, or the 
four followin.i^ factors of the Path of 
the Sotapanna : Good ccnnpanion- 
ship, instruction in ihc Buddha's 
leachiim, systematic reflet'tion wliich 
]»rodnccs the penetration of reality, 
and i)ehavi(>ur that is in conformity 
with the^Tnic DiKrtriue. 

Faith is comoared to the legendary 
eem that is ca]>ablc of puritviiyc 
water. When one has faith towards 
ail t)l)jecl the mud and dirt of doubt 
and mis)^iviiv£» iu regard to that object 
subside.^ Faith is like a boat to ferr\ 
one across the flood of wrong views 
to safely. It is like a strong branch 
to lift oneself on to tlie stout tree of 
virtue when i>ursued by the w ild ox 
of the passions, and the dqtir that 
sluits out the serpent of disbelief in 
the higher life of holiness. Like a 
strong cable that holds a ship lu its 
anchor in stormy wcatlier, faith keeps 
one attached to the Tri])lc (^»em iu 
the dangerous storms of destructive 
scepticism. 
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as a rajah’s citadel in the 
inarclies has the pillar deeply eni- 
bedded, well dn^ in, immovable and 
itnsliakable, for the protection of the 
inmates and for the wardin^^ off of 
outsiders ; even so monks, an Ariyan 
disciple has faith ; he believes in the 
Tathagata’s awakening; : of a truth 
he is the exalted one, arah.anta, the 
fully awake, aboundiii!^ in wisdom 
and righteousness, the well-gone, 
tlie world-knower, the incomparable 
tamer of tamable men, tlu' exalted 
one. With faith as a pillar, the 
Ariyan disciple abandons unrighteous 
ways .... lie bears himself in pure- 
ness.^’* **' 

So long as a follower of the Buddha 
makes a pillar of faith, he kcej>s off 
all enervating influences which assail 
him in the course of struggling for 
the lofty virtue, concentration and 
wisdom which com[>risc the l)urden 
of the higher life of light. 

There is no possibility of fi diseiple 
falling into state'- of demerit or un- 
skill, says the Buddha, as long as 
faith is placed firmly on nholesome 
things, but when faith is gone and 
tlic disciide stands iiossessed of dis- 
belief he becomes involved in actions 
of demerit and unskill. 

So long as a disciple does not act 
stirred by faith and similar good 
stimuli the BuddJia says that he 
watches that disciple, but when a 
disciple acts stirred by faith and the 
rest of things that go with faith the 
Master no longer has an e\'e o!i the 
disciple knowing that the disciple is 


* The B<x)k of Cinidual S:iyiug.-» IV, 

p. 72, G. K. M. Hare’s translation. 


now .self-warded and incapable of 
slacking. Tims the s]mr of faith 
keeps the aspirant for light in ])erieci 
trim through sustained endeavour. 

What brings grief to one who is 
without faitli does not bring grief to 
one who lias faith. Therefore it is 
said that tliis principle of faith iiro- 
dnees confidence in the discijiles on 
the first three stages of sanctitude 
I sekha vesarajjakaranam ] , causes 
liapjiiness connected witli knowledge 
I nannsomanassakaranam ), and brings 
the state of self-confidence due to 
wisdom I visaradabhavavahanam J . 

A hand for grasping the w holesoine 
deeds of merit, wealth for the attain- 
ment of hai>i»iiiess, and the seed for 
the har\'esting of immortality is 
faith, say the great Theras of old, 
and therefore has it always been 
extolled b\' the Buddhas as tlic first 
and indispensable (pialification for 
discijfieship in the Dispcm-alions of 
the tatliagatas. 

Commenting on the SLvd-asi)eet of 
faith the leaeliers (»l old say that just 
as a grain-growing farmer cannot 
carry out hi> work of cultivation 
without seed the farnicr of the spirit 
eannot produee anytliing of real 
value watliout faitli in the riglitness, 
desirability, and practicability of the 
Buddha’s teaching for salvation from 
suffering. The seed w’hieh the 
farmer sows in liis field does two 
things : it estaldishes itself down in 
the earth by its roots and sends forth 
upwards shoots and sprouts. In the 
same way the seed of faith establishes 
itself in the field of the human heart 
l>y the roots of virtue and sends forth 
the shoots of quietude and insight. 
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And even as the seed of rice or other 
grain after drawing up the essences 
of earth and water bj" its stem giows 
for the purpose of getting its fruit to 
maturity even so the faith of the 
yogavacara grows for the piir]H)se of 
getting the fruit of Ariyan wisdom 
to maturity after drawing up the 
essence *of quietude and penetrative 
insight through the stem of the 
Ariyan path. 

And just as the farmer's seed of 
paddy or other grain, after it is 
established in the soil, having come 
to growth increase and greatness by 
bringing about roots, shoots, leavc> 
and stem, and after causing milky 
juice to flow produces cars of corn 
heavy with a multitude of grain so 
this faith planted in tlfl* mind-flux, 
having grown, increased and become 
great on account of the purity of 
virtue [silavisuddhi ], of mind [citta 
visuddlu'l, of view s [ditthi visuddhi [, 
of certainty i kankhavitarana visud- 
dhi], of knowledge of the right way 
1 maggamaggananadassana visuddhi ) , 
of practice I patipada iianadassana 
visuddhi j and after causing the 
purity of wisdom [nanadassana 
visuddhi] to flow, produces the crop 
of saintship heavy with manifold 
analytical and supernormal kinds of 
know’ledge, and therefore did the 
Blessed One say: “Faith is the 
seed." Though faith arises w’ith over 
fifty other w4iolesome dhaninias it is 
called the seed because of its func- 
tion. As con.sciousness does the 
function of knowing, so faith per- 
forms the function of a seed and is 
the source of all wholesome things. 
Accordingly it is said : The one who 
5 


is endow^ed with faith in the doctrine 
of the Buddha ai)j>roaches a teacher 
or a preceptor and performs the 
duties of a pupil. Through associa- 
tion ^vith the teacher or the preceptor 
he gets instruction, bears the instruc- 
tion in mind, ponders on" the instruc- 
tion, gets to the general meaning of 
the doctrine and becomes ])leased 
W’ith that understanding of the 
doctrine. The pleasure of under- 
standing the doctrine producc.s zest 
for the practice of the dliamma and 
imbued with zest he tries to grasp 
the deciier side of the teaching 
Ihrongh careful investigation and 
with that grasp of the profundities 
of the Norm becomes strenuous in 
the application of the Norm to life 
and even in his own mind realizes 
the highest truth through w'isdom 
and sees that truth in all its details. 

Broadly speaking four kinds of 
faith are recognized in our books : 
The faith possessed by a Sammasam- 
bodhisatta beginning with his first 
rc.''Olvc to become a supreme Buddha 
faganiaua saddha] ; the faith pos- 
.sessed by the disciples of Buddha 
who realize the paths and fruits of 
sanctiUide [adhigama saddha] ; the 
settled confidence in the Triple Gem : 
the Buddha, the Dhamma and the 
Sangha, possessed by a disciple who 
is only a good worldling still 
[okapjiana saddha] ; and the short- 
lived confidence in wholesome objects 
which arises and i>asscs aw ay quickly 
in worldlings generally [pasada 
satldha]. Thus faith according to the 
Dhamma includes cv’ery nuance of 
trust in wholesome objects morally 
and spirituallN* from the state of 
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momentary conviction or belief [kha- 
nika pasada] upwards. The pheno- 
menon of faith reaches its acme of 
development in the Fourfold Perfect 
Assurance of the Perfect One [Tatha- 
gatassa Catuvesarajjani] endowed 
with which lie takes the leading place 
amongst the assemblies, sends forth 
the lion-roar of the unchallengeable 
truth he discovers, and sets rolling 


the Brahma-wheel, the Highest 
Teaching which none can withstand. 
It is the state in which the institution 
of certainty which is the very heart 
of all valid faith is clearest and most 
powerful through becoming one with 
highest truth [paramattha dhamma- 
bhuto] and therefore infallibly effec- 
tive in both the comprehension and 
execution of the final aim of life. 




THE MESSAGE OF GAUTAMA BUDDHA 

Prof. N. N. Ghose, M.A., 

Allahabad University 


Thf ‘Wheel of l,a\v’ which the 
Buddha set up at tsaniath Tvas meant 
to relieve human suffering and to 
bring to the world peace and calm. 
In the present state of human society, 
suffering from racial arrogance and 
caste superiority, and a world torn 
with conflicting idealogies, mutual 
suspicion and hatred, politico-eco- 
nomic imperialism and power i>olitics, 
the message provides the only key 
to salvation. The message was for 
the whole world. A great follower 
of the Buddha, the emperor Asoka, 
symbolised his Master’s Message 
{Dhamma Cliakka Pavattana Suita) 
by having on the abacus of his 
Sarnath i)illar capital four addorsed 
lions carrying the message, as it 
were, to the four quarters of the 
earth. (The Sarnath Cajutal has been 
rightly adopted by the Government 
f)f India as the national emblem of 
the country, .symbolising our sincere 
tlesire for peace and love in the 
world). Asoka’s edicts on Dhamma 
beautifully summarise the message 
of Buddha. They are not only en- 
graved on the exquisite and artistic 
pillars of stone in India, but were 
carried far beyond this country to 
distant parts of the world by devout 
and learned monk-messengers. The 
message is one of love, charity, peace 
and universal brotherhood. It is 


above any sectarian isms. The later 
development of Buddha’s teaching 
into the cult of the worship of the 
Buddha as God was a distortion of 
his original message. The message 
of Buddha has a universal human 
appeal. It is a message undying in 
character and eternal in spirit. It 
can never die and has not died. It 
revived in the message of Jesus 
Christ several centuries later, and 
again in the message of truth, non- 
violence and universal love given b\' 
Mahatma Gandhi. It is the distor- 
tion of the message that gives rise 
to ism.? and a sectarian colour, im- 
peding the progress of humanity to 
live like one family under one uni- 
versal father-God, with common 
interest, common idealogy, common 
way on life, readjuting the little 
differences that may arise due to 
local conditions through rational un- 
derstanding, mutual love and respect. 
East and West have both reflected 
this message of these Savants — and 
the result is that the world is rapidly 
going to destruction. India rejected 
Buddha’s message and is suffering 
from sectarian conflicts. Japan 
proved a false follow'er of Buddha and 
is suffering. The west has rejected 
the message of Christ and is heading 
for destruction. The two great 
world-wars fought in the same gene- 
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ration — causing senseless massacre of 
millions of the flower of humanity — 
youth, bringing tears, misery and 
])oyerty to millions of hap])y and 
peaceful homes, have left no lessons 
for those into whose hands lies the 
destiny of their countrymen. U.S.A. 
and Russia which have emerged 
triumphant as the two greatest 
powers of the world are looking at 
each other with the same mutual 
suspicion and hatred as Hitlerite 
Germany looked at Great Britain 
and brought about a war and caused 
the destruction of his country and 
suffering to the whole humanity. 

S. A. to \^hich the whole world 
looked with confidence and respect 
to give the right lead to the war- 
torn world in the path of peace and 
progress is fast moving to the con- 
trary direction, because of suspicion 
of his Whilom ally Russia and her 
idealogical conquests. Has U. S. A. 
been able to be completely free from 
power -politics, and take her stand on 
the bed rock of justice, fair-play and 
truth ? Her attitude to Kashmir 
question and her realising frmii her 


own plan of the solution of the 
Palestine problem are but two most 
recent and outstanding facts wliiyh 
prove that the U. S. A. through the 
Security(?) Council of the 1^. N, (>. 
which she dominates through her 
nominees have given a good bye to 
her earlier profes.sions of truth and 
justice, and is using it to advance her 
scheme of ])Ower -politics. The world 
will not l)e suriirised if a third glol^al 
war soon overtakes hituianity with 
all its horror and suffering, if a halt 
is not cried to this sabre rattling. 
Atomic bombs and Radio Active 
Clouds are no solution for human 
problems. They will lead to destruc- 
tion just as Ravaiia’s Mtilyu I’ana 
(Arrow of death) led to the destruc- 
tion of himself and his golden Lanka. 
What is the solution then ? The 
solution lies in tlie acceptance of the 
message of love and universal 
brotherhood, truth and justice and 
rational thinking — the message 
which Gautama lirst gave to the 
.world 2500 years ago, and which was 
resuscitated by Jesus Christ and late- 
ly by Mahatma Gandhi. 


Less are the waters of the oceans four 
Than all the waste of waters shed in tears 
By heart of inan who mourneth touched by 111. 
Why waste thy life brooding in tether woe ? 










WAS THE BUDDHA AN ATHEIST ? 


Dr. M. Hafiz Syed. M.A.. Ph.D.. D.Litt. 


I The follow ing article is from a 
Muslim scholar of distinclioii. What- 
ever the views of the readers may be» 
we welcome contributions from all 
scholars and students of Buddhist 
literature — Ed, | 

Look before the time of Cbuitauia 
Buddha deeply religious and ]>hilo- 
sophical knowlcdKC had accumulated 
in India. The Vedas, the Tpani- 
shads, the Ramayana, the Maha- 
bharata contain an immense amount 
of hair-splitting arguments regarding 
the existence of (b)d and Soul. 

Buddhism is the child of Hindu- 
ism. It is its direct off-shoot. None 
can claim to under.stand its true spirit 
without a .suflicient knowledge of 
Hindu religious and philosO]>hical 
thought as its background. 

A close study will reveal to any 
student tliat Lord Buddha taught 
nothing new or es.sentially dilTcrenl 
from the ancient teachings of what 
i^ called Sanatana Dhaniia. 

He pointed out the same patli of 
deliverence from ill and freedom 
from the misery of birth and death 
as had been repeatedly taught by His 
predecessors. 

Buddha was an Aryan and taught 
the Aryans of his time who were 
quite familiar with the problems of 
God and soul. It was therefore use- 
less for Him to repeat those very 
things which they knew so well. 


He began to teach the gospel of 
deliverence, Dliarma and Sangha, as 
soon as he realised Nirvana which is 
‘a state of ideal spiritual ]>erfection, 
in which the soul, having com- 
])letely detached itself by the force 
of its own natural exi)ansion from 
whai is individual, imi)ennanent and 
j)henomenal, embraces and becomes 
one with the universal, the eternal 
and the Real'. 

Thus He l>eing in conqdete har- 
mony with the Reality, was so truly 
overwhelmed with its depth and i>ro- 
fundity, that he could not possibly 
make the people realize what He 
Himself was enjoying to the fullest. 

. . . He could not have brought Him- 
self to the level of the rank and file. 
He had therefore to assume silence 
and teach only such simple and 
practical things as were within the 
mental reach of tlic peoplc^ 

As the stories in tlie Buddhist 
scriptures clearly ]:)rove He neither 
definitely affirmed nor positively 
denied the existence of God or Soul. 
Whenever i)(XT]de a])proached Him 
with such questions He assumed con- 
.sistent silence and said nothing either 
one way or the other. Is it fair in 
the absence of any definite statement 
from Him to misinterpret JHis pure 
and simple silence and assert that 
He was an Atheist? 

Deny the Reality He could not, 
because He was one with It, nor 
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could any affirmation on His part 
have brought conviction to His 
hearers. No one, so far as wc know, 
‘has ever been successful in proving 
that which is beyond proof. 

It should never be lost sight of 
that Buddhism unlike other faiths is 
a religion of the Nivritti Marga, 
priinaril}" meant for such people as 
were treading the path of return and 
had done with hankering after mate- 
rial enjoyments of life. Therefore 
those who approached the Lord were 
advised not to talk but to live the life 
tliat led to Nirvana. 

Does Nirvana mean annihilation ? 
If it does, as some Western writers 
mistakenly suppose, then there is 
essentially no difference between 
Buddhism and materialism, because 
both in this sense lead to nothing- 
ness. 

The teacher that repeatedly enjoins 
on the people to believe in — nay 
takes for granted —Karma, rebirth, 
Nirvana, Dhamma, Sangha, cannot 
po.ssibly be supposed to be soulless 
or Godless, the only obvious differ- 
ence betwt*en Him and others being 
that He set great store by the actual 
realization whereas others who pre- 
ceded Him were content witii the 
mere propagation of their views. 

Granting for the sake of argument 
that He did not believe in Spirit, the 
changeless self, what is it then that 


reincarnates from life to life and 
finally is supposed to attain Nirvana 
as Lord Buddha Himself did ? ^ His 
numerous, past lives are recorded to 
have been enumerated and pointed 
out by Him. In whom is a Buddhist 
taught to take refuge if the holy men 
were consigned to mere nothingness 
at the dissolution of their ]>hysical 
bodies ? 

Similarly Dharma, the path of 
righteousness, holiness and eradica- 
tion of evil, are onlv means to an 

» 

end, the realization of Godhead in 
man or becoming one with the 
Supreme Reality. They lose their 
sense and import if they do not lead 
a man to the High Beyond. The 
mere attainment of the ideal of good- 
ness so insistingly taught by Buddha 
does not lead men anywhere, if it 
does not sublimate them to a state 
of blissful existence called in other 
words Nirvana. 

Has a finger on man's hand or a 
hair on his head any intrinsic value 
and u^e l)y itself apart from or out- 
side of the whole man ? 

Individual egos, separate selves 
have no powers without the universal 
Self. We are God in the makinij. 
W’e are slowly evolving and expand- 
ing into the hidden Divinity within 
us. At last in Him and Him alone 
we shall find our rest and home, 
peace and Nirvana. 





AVALOKITESHVARA.MAITREYA 


Sri Anagarika Govinda 


Who art THqu, Mighty One, 

Thou, who are knocking 
at the portals of my heart ? 

Art Thou a ray of wisdom and of love, 
emerging from the dazzling aura 
of a silent Muni, 

illuminating those 
whose minds are ready 
to receive the noble message 
of deliverance? 

Art Thou the Coming One, 
the saviour of all beings 
who wanders through this world 
in thousand unknown forms? 

Art Thou the messenger 
of one who reached the sluu e 
and left the raft for us 
to cross the ranging torrent ? 

Whoever Thou mightst be, 

Mighty Knlighteiied t)ne ; 

Wide open are the i)ortals 
of my heart, 

jfrepared the lotm> throne 
for Thy reception. 

Do I not meet Thee everywhere I go? 
I find Thee dwelling in my brothers’ 

eyes. 

1 hear Thee speaking in the Guru’s 

voice 

I feel Thee in the mother’s loving- 

care. 


Was it not Thou 
who turned the stone to life, 
who made Thine form 
appear before my eye, 
whose presence sanctified 
the rite of initiation, 
w ho shone into my dreams 
and filled my life wdth light? 

Thou sun of thousand helping arms, 
all-comprehending and compassionate, 
() Thousand-Eyed One, 

Thou, whose ali-perceiving glance 
w'hile i>enetrating all, 
hurts not, nor judges, nor condemns, 
hut warms and helps**to riiien, 
like fertile summer rain. 

Thou light whose rays 
transform and sanctify 
compassionately our weakness even, 
turning death’s poison thus 
into the wine of life. 

Wherever in the sea of hale and 

gloom 

a ray of wisdom and compassion 

shines : 

there I kiu)w Thee, 0 Mighty One 
whose radiant light 
leads us to harmony, 
wdiose peaceful power 
overcomes all worldly strife, 
t) Loving One ! 

Take this my earthly life 
and let me resurrect in THEE ! 



THE ANTUVIVISECTION CAUSE 

Rai.ph M. I/Ewis, F.R.C. 


Where sentiinenl and science con- 
flict, decisions are soinetiiiies most 
difficult. Science, as a system for 
the procurement of knowledge and 
the advancement of man is imper 
sonal and unfeeling. It is quite 
apparent that emotion and sentiment 
can and do interfere with the cold, 
calculation of reason. However, the 
human is more than a mere rational 
organism. He is likewise a sentient 
being. We not on\f think but we 
feel in the emotional sense as well. 
Living is more than perception and 
cogitation. It is also a series of 
satisfactions often not well defined. 
Most of the mental efforts we put 
forth in science, or in any endeavor, 
are for the puri>ose of providing 
something that will make life more 
enjoyable to us. This enjoyment is 
the gratification of .self, a feeling of 
uell-beitig, of righteousness and of 
tranquility. Our living cannot be so 
rational or mechanical as to exclude 
these. In fact, it is the psychic, 
the subjective a.spect of our being 
that is the impetus behind most of 
our rational acts. 

Unless jkience takes these factors 
into consideration it becomes. an un- 
feeling robot that can and will des- 
troy itself. A machine can have no 
affection and admiration for know- 
ledge. Therefore, a completely un- 
sentimental science could destroy 


itself, as v^e realize 4*oni weapons 
now being developed for a possible 
World War III. 

This clash of science with the deep- 
seated emotional sensitivity of 
humans is evidenced in the increas- 
ing opposition to vivisection. The 
latter is the practice of experiment- 
ing iq)on live animals in such manner 
as results in great torture to them. 
A large i>ortion of the public were 
heretofore unaware of this practice. 
This lack of knowledge has been due 
to the fact that science obviously 
did not publicize it ; second, because 
the general press cither supported 
the view of the experimenters or wa.s 
hesitant to make an issue of it, and 
therefore published little or nothing 
about it. The information which did 
become disseminated was the conse- 
quence of the /I nti- Vivisection Cru- 
saders, as they came to be known. 
Admittedly, some of their prota- 
gonists were ovdr-zealous to the 
f>oint of fanaticism. Fortunately, 
however, they did attract the atten- 
tion of the public to the plight of 
animals in this practice. 

Vivisection does not exclusively 
refer to the cutting of live animals 
for physiological or anatomical ex- 
periments in the laboratories of 
colleges and university. It also in- 
cludes experimentation with bodily 
temperature, respiration, digestion, 
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action of drugs, and so on, to which 
the jjeneral name vivisection is 
given. In fact, the experimenters 
relate that the majority of the cases — 
^‘coiivsist of nothing more formidable 
than a prick with a hypodermic 
needle and the injection of a small 
quantity of fluid, or of a solid 
tissue — This sort of statement is 
a deliberate misrepresentation, not in 
what it says, Imt rather in what it 
does not say. 

It is not the immediate sensation 
of the prick of the experimenter’s 
hypodermic needle that constitutes 
cruelty to the animals. It is the 
subsequent effect of the virus or 
scrum introduced into the organi.sm 
of the animal. Such serums are often 
deliberately intended to abnormally 
distend or contract the intestinal 
organs for the purpose of observa- 
tion and frequently they cause hours 
of excruciating t)ain to the hajdess 
animals. During such hours it is 
often necessary, from a coldly logical 
and analytical j>oint of view, to draw 
off li(|uids from the animal in an un- 
ifatural manner ; and although fever 
and great thirst are tliercby induced, 
Uie animal, such as a di)g, must stand 
with limpid eyes, pleading for drink, 
yet none is given — in the interest of 
science, that would constitute a 
technical error which would destroy 
the climax of the experiment. 

The writer is a student of experi- 
mental psychology, yet I must admit 
that some of the clinical experiments 
conducted on dogs and illustrated in 
psychological texts are shocking to 
the sensitivity of any animal-lover. 
There is a distinct dash between my 
6 


love for the advancement of know- 
ledge, the desire to fathom the un- 
known, and what is recognized as 
extreme cruelty. 

Experimenters in vivisection justify 
their practices on the grounds of pro- 
per motive. They are prompted to 
their actions not by sadistic delights 
but for the over-all purpose of alleviat- 
ing human sufferings. A few animals 
arc caused to endure almost indes- 
cribable horrors as a sacrifice for man- 
kind. It is explained that, to serve 
the whole, one must be impersonal 
and disregard the feelings he may 
have for the individual living thing. 
To substantiate this contention, the 
prophylactic vaccines for inoculations 
to prevent typhoid and paratyphoid 
fevers are cited as examples. They 
were developed at the cost of the 
suffering of many of the higher 
animals so that man might be secure 
from the ravages of these fevers. 
Advocates of the necessity of vivi- 
section name as great humanitarians 
those who have developed vaccines 
by such means, resulting in the 
elimination of many scourges of man- 
kind. They relate that thousands, 
perhai>s millions, of children, would 
have been stricken evxTv year with 
these diseases, and possibly have lost 
their lives, were it not for the dis- 
coveries which grew out of such ex- 
perimentation as vivisection furthered. 
Are we, in effect, they ask. to balance 
an untold number of lives of helpless 
children against the admitted loss and 
suffering of a comparatively few 
animals ? 

The opposers, the anti-vivhection- 
ists, are of two principal schools of 
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thought. One school favors the 
complete abolition of all experimen- 
tation upon living animals, by which 
they would be caused to experience 
pain ; the other school wishes to 
prohibit experimentation on dogs or 
the higher animals. The technical 
arguments of the anti-vivisection 
group, in my opinion, are their 
weakest. They contend that many of 
the experimenters are, after all, not 
in agreement on the results attained. 
If there arc no conclusive effects, 
observed alike by the trained experi- 
menters, then the exi)eriments are 
not worthy of being conducted. This 
is not wholly a logical argument, for 
in any type of experimentation, it is 
e>qr)ected that a certain amount of 
time and effort expended uill be 
futile. From a strictly scientific 
attitude of mind, a final achievement, 
which is far-reaching in its effects, 
compensates for previous failures. 
Edison worked for months and spent 
considerable money and resources 
before he found just the right type 
of mineral to use as a filament to put 
in his vacuum tube to i)roduce the 
incandescent light. His eventual 
success justified, from the scientific 
point of view, all his previous efforts. 

Another argument advanced by .the 
anti-vivisectionists is that animals 
and man differ so greatly that the 
application of the results to man is 
not justifiable. This argument, too, 
is not effective. It is true that phy- 
siologically and anatomically dogs, 
for example, are not an exact parallel 
to humans, but they are close enough 
so that the majority of results 
obtained from experimentation upon 


them can be applied successfully to 
humans. In presenting such a pro- 
position to combat the contention of 
the scientific postulations of the vivi- 
sectionists, the cause of the anti- 
vivisectionists suffers by contrast. 

The strongest and tlie true cause 
of the anti-vivisectionists is based 
ui^on humaniiarian and woral prin- 
ciples. This, they advance, but with- 
out enough emidiasis, allowing them- 
selves, instead, to be embroiled in the 
scientific merits of the issue. Man 
is not morally justified in subjecting 
the more advanced animals, such as 
dogs and cats, to extreme cruelty for 
any reason. Through centuries of 
domestication, man has cultivated in 
dogs mi implicit trust in mankind. 
They have come to aecei)t man, to 
look upon man, as a friend and 
a benefactor. The pet has been 
trained to suppress a natural aversion 
to the trust of another animal, 
namely, man. He faithfully observes 
man’s orders. Often, he eagerh' 
climbs into the experimenter’s cage 
which is to become his torture 
chamber. While, in some exi>eri- 
ments, part of his viscera and other 
organs arc being exposed through 
surgery, or blood is »l(.>wly drained 
from his vascular system, he stands 
with eyes dulled with pain, looking 
out at the humans wdio .torture him — 
the ones he trusted. Perhaps he can- 
not reason to the extent of thinking : 
Why do these humans hxirt me? I 
am their friend. I would not cause 
them this unbearable, suffering. Per- 
hap,s the only sensation the dog ex* 
l^riences is that of the pain itself. 
But, the human, the one who im* 
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poses this pain upon the animal, who 
has betrayed its faith in liuiiianity, 
lie oan think. He should be able to 
feel, as well, the pangs of conscience. 

Perhaps continual experimentation 
of this kind alters psychologically 
that which men call conscience, so 
that such sentiment is no longer ex- 
perienced. Vivisection has then in- 
jured the moral fiber of the experi- 
menter as much as a heavy object 
falling ut)oii his foot would injure it. 
Ill a general sense, it is not greatly 
different from the uniformed Nazi 
killers who, during the la.st World 
War, sat on the edges of great ex- 
cavations with an automatic ]>istol or 
ui>on orders from their sniieriors, 
murdered men, women, and children 
by fifing into their heads as they lay 
helpless in the jiit. They were doing 
this for a -scientific postulation : their 
sui>eriors had a social theory which 
called for the cool, calculated elimi- 
nation of certain classes of human 
beings who were considered an 
obstruction to their social order. 
These killers felt justified in what 
they were doing and some so testi- 
fied at their hearings when tried 
Jbeforc the recent international 
tribunal. 

Are we benefiting humanity if we 
crush our moral compunctions and 
those finer feeling's which, it is 
declared, have no place in the obser- 
vations of an anatomic or physiologi- 
cal clinic ? Are not men who develop 
an immunity to the sufferings of 
animals possibly becoming hardened 
to all the other finer attributes of 
character, especially when there is a 
conflict with their scientific aspira- 


tions? One of the greatest dangers 
which humanity now confronts is the 
development of a wholly dispassionate 
science, one that may become' 
wealthy in the knowledge of natural 
law, but poor in moral discipline. I, 
for one, would be willing to forego 
those years of my life which might 
be assured by science and that would 
have to be obtained at the expense 
of brutal cruelty to the higher 
animals. I would not want to live in 
a world where all the finer senti- 
ments and moral fibers must be 
crushed and torn, in order to secure 
added years of living. 

Not to be inconsistent but to fur- 
ther progress, if certain cxi»erimcnta- 
tion must be done upon animals, to 
acquire physiological and psychologi- 
cal data, such experimentation should 
be confined to the lower order of 
animals, such as guinea pigs, rats, 
and so forth. Dogs have acquired a 
sensitivity by reason of their more 
complex organism that makes their 
agony more than purely physical. 
Since a dog exhibits pride, shame, 
and sorrow, it has some realization of 
ego, or self ; and consequently, tlt^ 
suffering endured from vivisection is 
deeper than a physical hurt. To en- 
courage such practice is, we repeat, 
an injury to the moral structure of 
humanity. 

I urge every reader to oppose Wery 
[irojxised bill or ordinance which will 
permit unclaimed dogs in the city 
pound, or in other animal shelters, 
to be auctioned off, or to be acquired 
or disposed of in an}’' way for pur- 
poses of experimentation. If you 
want further information about such 
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practices write to your local chapter 
of the Humane Society, or find out 
the name and address of your local 
dog-owner’s organization. Some of 
these associations are purely local, 
and others are nation-wide. Give 
them the support they need to fight 
these practices. 

*‘If we (human beings) have 
amassed any merit in the three states, 


We rejoice in this good fortune^^ when 

we consider 

The unfortunate lot of the pobr 

(lower animals), 

Piteously engulfed in the ocean 

of misery ; 

On their behalf, we now^ turn the 

w^heel of religion,” 

— Tibetan Hymn 


Though I be suffering and weak, and all 
My youthful spring be gone, yet have 1 come, 
Leaning upon my staff, climb aloft 
The mountan peak. 

My cloak thrown off, 

My little bowl o’erturned: so sit I here 
Upon the rock and o’er my spirit sweeps 
The breath of liberty ! 1 win, 1 win 
The triple lore ! the Buddha’s will is * 


Meitihfi — Therigaiha* 


THE TRUE NATURE OF SAMSARA 


Bhikku U. Dhammaratana 


The true nature of a thing is to be 
understood with reference to its 
essential characteristics, l^iis holds 
good in the case of Sanisara also. 
Three are the essential characteristics 
of Sanisara : 1 . The impermanent 

nature of things, 2. Tlie painful 
nature of things, 3. The unsubstan- 
tial nature of things. 

The iwpnmancni vaiuyc oj thifigs. 

The whole Sanisara is in a stale of 
flux. Nothing continues to remain 
the same even for two consecutive 
moments. To take a general example, 
we see a child born, ho grows up to 
be a young man and then he becomes 
old and dies. There is nothing in the 
whole of Sanisara which is not sub- 
ject to this law of impermanence. 
Change is so universal that, in the 
words of Heraclitus, the great Greek 
philosopher, wc cannot say whether 
‘a thing is or is not\ *The current is 
so swift that we cannot get twice into 
the same stream.’ 

The apparent identity. 

If the whole world is in a state of 
flux, how is the identity possible? 
Well, the identity is only apparent and 
and it is due to continuity. This can 
be explained by the two well-known 
similes of the flame of a lamp (Dipa- 
sikha) and the current of a stream 
(Nadisota). A flame and a stream are 
not the same for two moments. Yet 


they ap]>ear as such because of their 
continuity. Where there is identity, 
there can be uniformity only and not 
continuity. Continuity, again, indi- 
cates the sequential nature of things 
which constitute v^amsara. Hence the 
the Buddha says : 

“Impermanent are all component 
things. He who perceives this with 
insight becomes thereby free from 
suflfering. This is the path of ]nirity 
supreme ’ * . {Dha m mapa da ) 

The painful iniiutc of ihiufis. 

The whole world is in a state of 
commotion. In this universal com- 
motion there is no rest and peace. In 
his first sermon (Dhammacakka-pava- 
itana-sutta) the Buddha has given a 
comprehensive list of sufferings that 
the life is heir to. He says : 

“Now this, O Bhikkhus, is the 
Aryan tnith about suffering : birth is 
suffering, decay is suffering, disease 
is suffering, death is suffering, to be 

associated with those we dislike is 

« 

suffering, to be separated from those 
dear to us is suffering. In short, 
these five aggregates which are based 
on attachment are suffering,” {Maha- 
vagga) 

All the sufferings of our life can be 
brought under one heading or the 
other of this list. Here suffering 
should not be taken in the gross sense 
which the average man of the world 
(Puthujjano) takes it to be. The 
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average man can take vnly a .surface 
view of things. Being short-sighted 
his sensitiveness also remains blunt. 
On the other hand the Yogixvacara, 
who can penetrate into the inner 
nature of things, is sensitive to 
ing in its subtlest form. The Puihu- 
jjano sees suffering* only in i)ain, but 
the Yogavacara see,s it in the so-called 
pleasure also, for he knows full well 
the relative nature of pleasure and 
pain. One is not available without 
the other. So unlike in the case of 
the average man of the world, the dis- 
tinction between pleasure and i>ain 
does not exist for the Yogavacma. If 
tlie distinction means anjUhiiig for 
him, it is one of degree only and not 
of any kind. To make the point more 
clear, I can do no better than quote 
a very expressive line from the Voga- 
sutra. There the sensitiveness of the 
wiseman (Yogi) is^ compared to that 
of the eye ball. A piece of cotton, 
touching our skin, may create a 
pleasant feeling. If the same were to 
touch our ball it would give us im- 
mense ]>ain. So the Yogavacara is 
like the eye ball. Therefore the Bud- 
dha says : 

' 'Involved in suffering are all com- 
ponent things. He who perceives 
this with insight becomes thereby free 
from suffering. This is the path of 
purity supreme.** (Dhammapada) 

The unsuhsianiial nature of things. 

This has been one of the moot 
points in the history of Buddhist 
thought. Many a critic of Buddhism 
has interpreted it as the denial of 
reality as such. Well, this is only a 
misunderstanding. If they mean 


reality by atia there should not be 
any objection. But the Anaita doc- 
trine taught by the Buddha does T»ot 
refer to any reality as such, but a 
supposed permanent entity existing 
within us which transmigrates from 
life to life. This is the kind of soul- 
substance which is supposed to dis- 
card the i)resent dress when it is worn 
out and take u]) a new one. 

A living being is nothing but a 
composition of mind (luiina) and 
matter (rupa). The mind is further 
analysable into four aggregates : 
feeling, (vedana), sensation (sauna), 
dis])osition (samkliara), consciousness 
(vinnana^. These along with matter 
form what are known as the five aggre- 
gates (pancakkhanda). Rupa is ana- 
lysable into twenty-eight types. 
]^edana and santia (two of the fifty- 
lw*o mental factors) form two groujis 
by themselves. The remaining fifty 
mental factors come under the .sani- 
khara grou]>. \^innana has been classi- 
fied into 89 lyi>es according to one 
w’ay of enumeration and 121 tyi>es ac- 
cording to another w'ay of enumera- 
tion, Throughout Abhidhamma w‘e 
find the analytical study of 'being* 
under different i>ermutations and 
combinations. 

The purport of this w^hole analysis 
is to show^ that neither in the physical 
series nor in the mental series is there 
anything unchanging. As regards 
matter, we may say that there i.s 
some sort of apparent identity, but 
even this much cannot be said of mind, 
for the changeable nature of mind is a 
matter of every day experlnce. Hence 
the Buddha says : 

^'It would be better for the unlearn- 
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ed worldling to regard this body, built 
up of tlie four elements, as his ego 
substance, rather than the mind* For 
it is evident that this body may last 
for a year, for two years, for three, 
four, five, or six years, or even* for 
a liundred years and more, but that 
which is called thought, or mind or 
consciousness, is continuously, during 
day and night, arising as one thing 
and passing away as another thing.** 
(Samyuttanikaya) 

These arc the three essential charac- 
teristics of all existence. Therefore 
the whole samsara is impermanent, 
painful and unsul).‘:,tantial. This is the 
true nature of samsara. 

On the importance of the realization 
of the same the Buddha says : 

“Whether the perfect ones (Bud- 
dhas) aj>pcar in the world or whether 
the perfect ones do not appear in 
the world, it still remains a firm condi- 


tion, an immutable fact and a fixed 
law that all formations are imperma- 
nent (anicca), that all formations are 
subject to suffering (dukkha), th,at 
everything is unsubstantial (anatta).*’ 
(Samyuttanikaya) 

For the worldling (puthujjano) 
samsara is something lasting, pleasant, 
and substantial. This is based on an 
apparent view of things. Taking 
them as such he continues to take 
delight in them (nandati), gets attach- 
ed to them (rajjati). As a result he 
accumulates tendencies (abhisamklia- 
roti). These tendencies, in turn, feed 
desire (tanha) and keep the cycle of 
birth and death in motion. Tims 
samsara continues so long as there is 
ignorance (avijja). With the dawn of 
intuition (paiina) there is an end to 
the tealily of apjycarance. The Yoga- 
vacara sees things in their real nature. 
He becomes one with the }ealilv. 




BUDDHA-LIBERATOR OF SUFFERING HUMANITY ANCT 

WORLD PEACE 

Bai,aichand Bose, m.a. 


The world is at a crucial stage 
today. Mankind, all the world over, 
is iir the midst of chaos created by 
the man-made earthquake of war and 
and its reactionary forces. The rude 
shock of this world-wide earthquake 
has reached the very foundation of 
World Peace. Struggling in chaos, 
we are bewildered, our very existence 
is at stake. We see around us 
thoughtless destructions through 
abuse of i)o\\'er, ceaseless conflicts 
and silly bickerings, delirium of 
hatred and senseless murders, depar- 
ture from moral law and order and, 
above all, a retrogression from the 
ancient ideal of culture, of universal 
brotherhood and of Ahimsa (Non- 
violence). We arc now led away by 
an idea of a new irresponsible indivi- 
dualism which lias sapped the very 
foundation of religious and moral 
convictions. Due to this dangerous 
ideological factor, thc>sc convictions 
which had once given the society its 
cohesion and shape to our moral life 
in early periods, are now, through 
contradictions and counter-actions, 
bringing us to the verge of spiritual 
bankruptcy. None is following the 
ideal of ‘‘live and let live**. As a 
result, our culture and material pro- 
gress are at a stand-still. In the 
words of Mahatma Gandhi, “mam- 
mon and hedonistic pleasures are the 
life*s goal of the modern world**. 


There is no longer that i>eace of mind, 
that life and joy and that charm of 
the Unity of Spirit which held us 
together through common convictions 
and spiritual ties. The pressing 
problem today is how to establish 
durable peace in the world through 
our character-building and how to 
march foru ard from this vicious circle 
of darkness and conflict to the efful- 
gence of Peace and Goodwill — that 
Light of Buddha which once India and 
the East held before the world. 

At a critical juncture as this, 
India, through Lord Buddha*s uni- 
versal message of c(iuality of all 
beings, tolerance and of concord can 
save the suffering humanity from a 
threatened spiritual colla]»se. So, our 
first duty now is to think of the 
remedy while analysing the root causes 
of all our conflicts from which we arc 
suffering most. Wc sec everywhere a 
sort of an irr^igular and irresponsible 
way of life. Divorced from truth the 
great majority of us are now suffering 
from the ills of a life of perversion. 
That is why we are being cotistantly 
threatened with the imminent danger 
of an immense vacuum in our spiritual 
existence. This danger, which is 
mainly due to lack of guidance to 
correct human conduct through 
purity of mind (ciita-visuddhi) and 
!)y loving kindness, compassion, sym- 
pathy and equanimity (known as the 
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our divine states or brahmavihara- 
^Havana) y can be averted only by 
mltivating. and elevating those noble 
mictions and feelings which coiisti- 
utc the greatest ‘‘treasures of human 
ives thus deepening the unity be- 
weeii man and man". 

But alas, communal warfare has 
xxlay surcharged the Indian scene. It 
Uaiids as a dangerous brake to pro- 
gress, a mockery to our hard won 
^reedom. We realise, at this critical 
hour, that Buddiiisiii, as a progressive 
novement of thought and self-culture 
with the regulative principles* of 
iiuinan conduct and the directive to 
the furtlierance of the cause of 
numanity, can work as a healing balm 
a) the suffering mankind. By follow- 
ing the Noble Ihght-fold Path of 
Rii^hi I’h'ti’, Right Thought, Right 
Speech, Right /let ion. Right Liveli- 
hood, Right Endcavon) , Right Mind- 
lulncss and Right Conccnttalion we 
can correct our conduct, mould our 
.'haracter and thus save ourselves from 
spiritual degeneration. Moreover, 
Buddhism with its ethical code prohi- 
bits all that is forbidden in other 
:'odes of right behaviour and has some- 
thing more that is excellent. For its 
well-reasoned and cogent literature 
and for the best message of deliver- 
ance from suffering in the world, 
Buddhism can also be a universal 
religion. Hence, for the common 
man of any race all the world over 
Buddhism is a valuable religion. 
“Buddhism**, according to B. G. 
Tilak, “is no ‘ism’ at all but a stirring 
exhortation of culture known as 
Buddha Sasana or Rules for the con- 
duct of Life**. {speaking about 
7 


India’s progress in the Buddhi.st 
l)eriod, ]\lahalma Gandhi, the great 
ai)Ostlc of Truth, Non-violence and 
Peace, observed in his Young India 
in 1921 : 

“The joyous period of India’s 
])loom was in the Buddhist period. 
India attained the zenitli of her fron- 
tiers. . . . The Brahman and the 
Sudra sat together in love, there was 
no pride in the former, no hatred in 
ihe latter. Both lived in sweet 
brotherliiiess, diffusing love beyond 
the borders unto (he ends of tlie 
earth". 

Visualising things of today, 
Rabindranath Tagore, the Poet 
Laureate of Asia, during his visit to 
Ceylon in Ma\% 1934, spoke propheti- 
cally : “In the depth of my being T 
realise that man is one and I feel that 
this was my mission to offer to the 
whole world." The following poenr** 
addressed “To the Buddlia" and 
translated by the Poet from the ori- 
ginal Bengali while he was in Ceylon 
(1934) evokes in our mind such noble 
feelings which can reclaim the be- 
nighted human beings from hatred 
and cruelty : 

**The World Today is ivild with 

the delirium of hatred ; 

'The conflicts are cruel and 

unceasing, 

Crooked are its path, tangled 

its meshes of gieed. 

All creatures are crying in anguish 
for a manifestation of thine. 


* First printed in the Daily News, 
Ceylon, on Vinsaklm Day, May 2B, 1934. 
The Maha-Bodhi, Vaisakha Number, 1942, 
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Oh thou of botindlCsSs life, save 

them, raise thine eternal 
voice of hope. 

Lei lovers lotus 7viih its in- 
exhaustible treasure of honey 

Open its petals in thy light. 

In the splendour of a new sun-rise 

of wisdom 

Let the blind gain their sight, 
let life come io the souls that 

are dead 

O Setene, O Free, in thine imme- 
asuiablc mercy and goodness 

Wipe away all dark stains from 

the hcatt of this earth.*' 

In s])ilc of repeated \varniiiftj> from 
master spirits of the East and llie 
West, we are pursuing the path of 
violence and thereby heading towards 
a perilous plight threatened with ex- 
tinction. Science of today has proved 
to be a double-edged weai)on. It is 
bcneficient because it has contributed 
substantially to world progress, it is 
at the same time baneful since it has 
destroyed as much as it has con- 
structed. What we need now is not 
science alone but a renovated and 
humanistic universalism based pri- 
marily on the faith in human reason 
and on the permanent well-being of 
mankind. This universalism holds 
that *‘the human mind has not yet 
been given its real opportunity and 
that if all reactionary and obscurantist 
influences which still play upon men 

can be removed and if true education 

« 

can be universalised, men will recog- 
nise each other as men, forget their 
sterile conflicts and proceed to build a 
better and brighter world*'. India, 
through hor messages of universal 


brotherhood and non-violence, can 
serve as the field for this new luiiver- 
salism. Christ in the West, IMahavira, 
Buddha, Sri Ratukrishna, Tagore and 
Gandhi in the East held aloft to the 
world the Torch of Truth which, if 
properly reflected now at this hour of 
spiritual crisis, can remove the exist- 
ing delirium of haired and thereby 
re-establish enduring peace in the 
world through noble feelings of love 
and maiiri between man and man. 
But. to contribute something to the 
durable peace, there must be 7oill 
froth one and all to follow the ])re- 
cepts of master spirits, the moral law 
and the basic requirement for peace 
and understanding. Rightly li.as Pre- 
sident Truman, addressing a joint 
session of the Congress on April 19, 
1948, in observance of the 50th 
anniversary of Ctiba's independence 
after 400 years as a {Spanish possession, 
observed : 

*‘Thc basic requirement for peace 
and understanding is the will that 
peace and understanding shall pre- 
vai^^ Alas, where is that ivill today 
that peace and understanding shall 
jtrevail. Unless a world-wide attempt^ 
is made to arrive at a new equilibrium 
betw een the state and the people and 
unless nations accept certain common 
standards as a basis of their own life 
and of their relations with each other, 
no durable international settlement 
can possibly be arrived at. All 
schemes for a future international 
order depend for their realization on 
this presupposition of willingness to 
live together in harmony which itself 
depends upon some underlying unity 
of spirit. 
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We have wasted much of our valu- 
able time in observation and experi- 
ment. We now realise, from our 
prathered experiences, that the deepest 
disease of the modern world lies in 
its lack of genuine conviction of 
truth. There results an oscillation 
between the cynical denial of all 
abiding truth and the prostitution of 
IriiLh for the sake of achieving poli- 
tical and economic purposes. Tn the 
Hast, far and near, in the western 
countries of Rurope and in America, 
too, wc find the repetition of the 
same 'misuse of power which inspires 
men to exi)loit their fellow men to 
achieve political and economic ends. 
'Pile gravity of the i»resent situation 
is precisely that, humanly speaking, 
we do not see how our disintegrated 
civilisation may come to a new unity. 
If we say that there is Armistice ter- 
minating a war and tliere is a imilti- 
lateral treaty as a iirst stej) towards 
f>utlawing wai and settling disputes, 
even then we cannot show any re- 
cord of lasting i>eace anywhere in the 
world. The I/cague of Nations of 
yesterday was an utter failure in this 
regard. The I'.N.O. of today, also, 
on which the whole world now pins 
its faith and which stands for '‘re- 
affirming faith in fundamental human 
rights of men and women and of 
natiotis, large and small and which 
ensures to maintain international 
])eace and security through the pro- 
motion of economic and social ad- 
vancement of all peoples^ ^ is dark- 
ened by a gloom of vacillation and 
failure to observe its so-called “prin- 
ciples'* for which it stands. 

The whole world which was once 


looking hopefully at India for her 
creed of Non-violence and message of 
World Peace, is now^ bewildered to 
see communal warfare and petty 
quarrels by which she is rent asunder. 
Mahatma Gandhi, the great apostle of 
Truth and Non-violence, sacrificed his 
valuable and saintl}^ life for the cause 
of the Suffering Humanity and World 
Peace. Gaiidhiji’s earnest desire to 
unite the Hindus and the Muslims of 
India is well-illustrated by his memor- 
able fasting, a few days before he was 
assassinated. In an evening prayer 
gathering held in September, 1947, 
Gandhi ji said : 

“To drive everj^ Muslim from 
India and to drive every Hindu and 
Sikh from Pakistan would mean war 
and eternal ruin for the country. If 
such a suicidal policy was followed in 
both the States it would spell the 
ruin of Islam and Hinduism in 
Pakistan and the Union. Good alone 
could beget good. I^ove bred love. 
The world which, so far, had looked 
to India would certainly cease to do 
so if we pursued such a policy**. May 
India regain her past glory — her ideal 
stand for Peace, Love and Universal 
Brotherhood. 

Let ns now pause for a moment and 
review things that are hai)pening all 
over the world. What we fear now is 
the crucial stage of our existence. 
The canker of crime is spreading like 
wild fire. Do we now want to allow 
such a slate of things to continue as 
to jeopardize the future of our 
children ? Why should there !)e a 
massacre of the innocents for the 
faults of the selfish groups of power- 
loving grown-ups? Certainly an over- 
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wheluiiiig majority of us do not en- 
dorse the view that the innocents 
should suffer. Do we not like to pro- 
gress and bring ui) our children in a 
peaceful and healthy atmos]>hcre ? 
Do we not require proper education 
for our sons and daughters through 
the moulding of their character, 
nutritive food for all, sound health 
and sanitation, equality and frater- 
nity and, above all, tolerance and 
concord? The answer is ‘yes\ 
Hence, we cannot grow and thrive 
well in an atmosphere surcliarged 
with ‘anger*, ‘war’ and ‘hatred’ which 
are convulsing the world to-day. 
World’s great religions like Buddhism, 
Jainism, Hinduism, Christianity, 
Mohammedanism , Coiifiicianism, 
Judaism, Taoism and all other pacifist 
religions do not preach anything 
which may cause ‘anger’, ‘war’ and 
‘hatred’. All these great religions, 
which bind nations together, give us 
teachings of peace, love, universal 
brotherhood and justice. These com- 
bined forces can guide all mankind in 
all phases of life. 

No right-thinking man can fail to 
understand that it will never be 
possible for the ]icoplc of the world 
to live in peace and amity and fulfil 
their highest destiny on this earth 
until the statesmen at the helm of 
affairs in the different powerful states 
adopt the moral laws of justice and 
equality and follow the spiritual one 
of universal brotherly love as the 
guiding principle of thought and 
action. There can be no stability or 
peace, either within a nation or 
between nations excei>t under laws 
and moral standards adhered to by all. 


luteniatioual anarchy destroys the 
very foundation of peace. It jeopar- 
dizes the immediate and the future 
security of every nation, large and 
small. To cherish freedom and to re- 
cognise and respect the equal right of 
our neighbours to live in peace, thus 
fully realizing the grave consequences 
ahead, we must work together for the 
triumph of law and moral princii)les 
in order that peace, justice and con- 
lidence may prevail in the world. 

To unite the various materialistic 
ideologies of the day through a 
common harmonising influence, it is 
most opportune now to call a World 
Peace Conference in India. The 
messages of Mahavira, Buddha, vSri 
Rnmkrishna and Mahatma Clandlii 
will try, in the New Ivra that has 
dawned, to ])ring a harmonising in- 
fluence on western political thought. 
Therefore, wc lioi)e that India will 
help implementing the seven -point 
Charter on World Peace (called by the 
Protestant, the Catholic and the 
Jewish Communities as the Three- 
Failli Declaration on World Peace 
held in V. vS. A. in Oetoher, 1943 ) 
which i)roclaims : 

(7) that the moral law must^‘ 
govern the world order, 

(it) that the rights of the in- 
dividual nnist be assured, 

(tit) that the rights of the 
oppressed, weak or coloured 
peoples, must be protected, 

(iv) that the rights of minorities 
must be secured, 

(v) that international institu- 
tions to maintain peace with 
justice must be organised, 
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(vi) that international economic 
co-operation must be deve- 
loped 

and (vii) that a just social order 
within each state must be 
achieved. 

May the Buddhists of India take 
the lead and help other reli^»ious 
missionaries of the world in Lhcir task 
for the liberation of the suffering 
humanity. 

To memorise pej))etually Lord 
Buddha*s contribution to World 
Peace, to carry on intensive research 
work on the sj)read of Buddhism in 
and outside India and to preach the 
message of Buddha to the world, an 
International Buddhist University at 
Sarnath should now be established. 
A ])roposal, in this regard, was raised 
in 1947 at the All- Asia Buddhist Con- 
vention held at New Delhi. Anotlier 
l)ropo&al by Mr, Dayananda Priya- 
darsi, President, United Lanka Con- 
gress, was also raised at the same 
Convention with a view to the forma- 
tion of a United Asia Buddhist 
Congress “to work for the spiritual, 
cultural, social and economic regene- 
ration of Asian lands in particular and 
'*'of the world in gencraP'. If these 
proposals materialise without delay, 
we hope that the projected Thhted 
Asia Buddhist Congress will help 
eliminale “poverty, ignorance, vice, 
crime and war from Asia in particular 
and from the world in general.” 

Let us, on the auspicious Vaisakha 
Pmnima^ stand united and take a vow 
to send to the suffering humanity 
Lord Buddha's message of universal 
love and peace. We quote below a 


significant message of the Veii'ble Sri 
Devamitta Dhammapala (read on the 
occasion of Septuagenary Celebration 
held in Calcutta in December, 1931, 
in honour of Dr. Tagore) : 

“Sprinkle the world with the water 
of Everlasting Life, Thou who art the 
fountain of Peace, of Welfare, of 
Holiness, of Love”. 

“With this solemn hymn to Lord 
Buddha sung in the Vaisakha Celebra- 
tion, Rabindranath Tagore sends all 
over the world the eternal message of 
India. Peace is the keynote of Hindu 
history and Peace and Fraternity are 
the greatest contributions of India to 
Humanity. Naturally the Poet 
Laureate of Asia, amidst the sunset 
glow of his genius, is harimig on that 
eternal theme to reclaim the benight- 
ed human beings from hatred and 
cruelty to sacrifice and love. . . . very 
few realise as yet that his silent and 
often unnoticed labour in the cause 
of World Peace is one of the greatest 
titles to immortality. Poets will come 
and Poets will go, ])ut very few of 
the creative artists of the world 
would show this unique record of 
Tagore, as a spinner of the golden 
dream of Maitii, FcUo'icshif\ making 
the whole world kin, silently remov- 
ing the apparently irremovable bar- 
riers l>etween a nation and a nation. 
Through his prophetic messages and 
passionate poems, men and w*amen 
all over the world have felt that they 
belong to one family ; and that is the 
greate.st miracle which Rabindranath 
has worked in this age darkened by 
selfishness and savagery”. (The 
^^aha Bodhi, vol. XI, 1932). 



ON THE LIFE OF BUDDHAGHOSA« 


The accepted account of the life of 
Buddhaghosa is in the Mahavainsa, 
chap, xxxvii, verses 215-246, of which 
the following is a sumniary 

Born near the Bodhi tree (near 
Gaya), a young Brahmin controver- 
sialist, well versed in all branches of 
the arts, in the Vedas, and in the doc- 
trines of various sects, wandered about 
India for the ])urpose of debate. As 
he arrived one night at a Buddhist 
monastery, and had given a clear ex- 
I)()sition of the doctrine of Patanjali, 
his arguments were refuted by a 
mahathera named Revata. On the 
other hand the young Brahmin was 
unable to follow the Buddhist’s argu- 
ments and finally asked for instruc- 
tion. 

lie entered the novitiate, learning 
and accei>ting the three Pitakas. The 
name Buddhaghosa was given to him 
because his voice was deei) like the 
Buddha’s. In the vihara wheie he was 
c!on verted, he composed a treatise 
called Nanodaya; wrote the Atthasa- 
lini, commentary upon the Dhanima- 
sangani; and finally undertook a 
short commentary on the Tipitaka. 
Whereupon the Thera Re\'ata spoke : 

‘Only the texts, not the commehi- 
laries, have been brought here (from 

This article has been lying with us for 
some lime without the writer’s name, ll 
is an interesting paper, allhougli 
cannot agree on many points with the 
writer.*— Erf/for. 

t This part of the IVIahavamsa is 
called Culavamsa in the P. T. S. edit ion. 


Ceylon); the traditions of the various 
teachers are not available. However, 
in Ceylon, the authoritative and (piite 
orthod(»x commentaries compiled by 
Mahimla are extant in the Sinhalese 
language. Go there, study them, 
translate theiij^ into the Magadhi 
language. They will benefit all.’ 

So Buddhaghosa arrived in Ceylon 
ill the reign of King Mahaiiama. In 
the Mahapadhana hall of the Mahavi- 
hara, he heard the Sinhalese Com- 
mentary as well as the Thcravada tra- 
dition from Sangha])ala. It seemed to 
him the doctrine of the Buddha. But 
when he demanded access to all the 
hooks, in order to write a commen- 
tary, the Order gave him tw^o stanzas 
as a test. l'])()n these he wrote the 
Visuddhiinagga, an epitome of the 
three Pitakas with commentaries. At 
the first reading of this work, the* 
gods hid the book and repeated 

the performance after he had done 
the work again. The third time, the 
deities produced the former copies Uf^ 
show' the people his skill. And there 
was found after comparing the three 
liooks, not the least variation from 
the Therav^ada, in composition, in 
meaning, in sciinence, nor even in the 
vcr 3 ' letters. 

He w as immediately acclaimed by 
the Ordei as a veritable Metteyya 
Bodhisatta, and the atthakathas 
were given to him. Living in that 
pure vihara, rich in all such hooks, 
he translated them from Sinhalese 
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into the ‘original language’, Magadhi. 
ThiM work benefited i)eoj)le of all lan- 
guages; all the teachers of the Thcra- 
vada honoured it as a sacred text. 
Thus, having finished liis task, Bud- 
dhaghosa returned to the land of his 
birth, to reverence the great Bodhi 
tree. 

This account so stated is subject to 
criticism. Buddhaghosa could not be 
a native of Buddhagaya. As a nega- 
tive ]u*oof, we do not find that the 
scene of a single one of his numerous 
contemporary stories is set in 
Magadha. Tn the tale of Visakha 
(Visuddhimagga x. 64-60), who 
migrated from Palali])Utra, the start- 
ing-point is in Ceylon, not IMagadha. 
Tn all his works there is no descrip- 
tion of North India such as an eye- 
witness would give. More i)ositive 
evidence is in the passage ^^fhihassa 
a a^i^^isafitaf^assa. Tassa ra}iadnha- 
disu savrhhavo vedHabbo*' (Visuddhi- 
magga I, 86). “Heat : the heat of fire, 
such ns occurs at the time of a forest 
fire, etc.” This is a comment upon 
the protection, against heat, given by 
"“a civafa. It is not known to Indian 
southerners that a bare skin some- 
times blisters in the northern summer. 

Buddhaghosa could not have been a 
Brahmin. From Vedic times, every 
Brahmin lias been expected to know 
the famous Purusasukta hymn : 

Brahmaiio’sya mukham asid 
bahu rajanyah krtah 
uru tad asya yad vaishyah 
])adbhyam sudro ajayata, 

(Rigveda x. 90 ; also cf., 
Atharvaveda xix. 6.6.). 


“Brahmin was his mouth, Ksatriya ^ 
his arms, Vaisya his thighs; sudra was 
])orn of his feet.” Yet Buddhaghosa,* 
supposed to be a learned Brahmin, 
was not acquainted with this. Com- 
menting on “Bandhupadai)acca” — 
“children of Brahma’s feet” — he says, 
“The Brahmins are of this opinion : 
Brahmins came out of Brahma’s 
mouth, Ksatriyas from his breast, 
Vaisyas from his naval, Sudras from 
the legs, and Sr am anas from his 
soles.”' 

The word “Bhunahu” occurs in 
Pali as “Brhunaha” in Brahminical 
literature to signify “eml)r>'o-killer.”“ 
In the Magandiya Sutta (M. I. 502) 
Magandiya reproaches Buddha as a 
Bhnmaha for having ceased to have 
intercourse with his wdfe. It is clear 
from his comment that Buddhaghosa 
did not understand the real meaning 
of this word. lie explains it as ‘hata- 
vaddhi, mariyadakaraka.*'* Finally, 

^ kira a\ aiii Ifuldlii : Itraliniana 

Braliniuno mnkbato nikkhanta ; kliatliya 
urato; At-ssa nabliito; siidda jaiiulo; 
saniana pitthipadato ti. (M. .\llh. 11. 
418; cf. D. AUh. 1, 254). 

* Rliiiii vai yacamaiiaya no dadati 

puiiian rtuiii 

hliruiiulwty uevate, hraliinaii, sa ilia 
brahniavadihhih. 
Abhikamani striyaiii yas ca gainj^am 
rahasi yacitah 
iiopaili so ca dharmesii bhrunahety 
iicyate budhaih. 

(Mahabharata, .\di. 83. 33-34). 

'■* Hhunahuijo 1o batavatldhino, mariya- 
dakarakassa. Kasina evam aha? Chasu 
dvaresii vaddhipaniiapanaladdhikatta. 
Ayam hi lassa laddhi : Cakkhu bruhe- 
tabbani, vaddhetabbain, ditlham saina- 
likkaniitabljain .... Kayo bruhelabbo, 
vaddhetabbt), aphuttham plmsitabbani, 
plmUhnni sainatikkaniitnbbam. Mauo 
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it is also to be noticed that Bnddlia- 
ghosa makes fun of the Brahmins 
(Aharahatthaka - alamsataka - tatra- 
vattaka - kakamasaka-ldmttavammika- 
Bhahniananam aiinataroviya. — Visird- 
dhimagga 1. 93). This in itself 

is inconcltibive, as it might be the 
jeering of an ai)Ohtate, 

Of Palanjali, or any northern tra- 
dition, Buddhaghosa knew little. 
Out of all Fatal! jali, only the terms 
anima and laghijiia are mentioned 
(Visuddhihiagga VU. 61), without 
any further knowledge of tlie Yoga- 
sutra. There is no comparative study, 
nor even a single reference to the 
work (jr name of Pjitanjali. The term 
“Prakrtivada** (Sankhya) is mention- 
ed^ in the 17th chapter, where a rudi- 
mentary acquaintance witli Nyaya, 
the Indian system of logic, is shown 
by reference to the structure of a 
syllogism."’ All his knowledge of 
other sects does not exceed that of 
a learned Sinhalese monk of to-day, 
or of a southern Bhikklni of about 
the 11th century A.D. (Siich as An!i- 
ruddha or Dhainmaiiala). The me- 
thods, principles, or even the exist- 
ence of the great Mahayana teachers 
such as Nagarjuna and Asvaghosa 
seem to be unknown to him . He does 
mention the e]>ics Ramayana and 
Mahabharata, without showing any 

bruhetabbo, vaddhetabbo, akinnatain 
kijanitabbam, vinnatain saniatikkaini- 
labbain. Kvam so chasu dvaresu vad<lhini 
pannapeti (M. Attli. III. 131, p. <t. 
Mundiiie Pilakti Press edition). 

* Kim pakativadinam pakati viya avijju 
pi akaranam mulakaranam lokas.sa ti 
(XVII. 36)? 

Patinna hetu ti adisu hi lokc varan.'i- 
vayavo lietu ti vuccati (XVll, (57). 


familiarity with them : Legend means 
Bharata and Ramayana, etc. It is 
not proijer to go to the j>laccs where 
they are recited, also ‘‘the Bharata 
w ar and the abduction of Sita, such 
fruitless st or i cs . ‘ ' 

Accordingly the greater part of the 
Mahavamsa story appears to be legen- 
dary. It is said that the Atthasalini 
was written by Buddhaghosa in India. 
PTom the style, content, and the in- 
troduction it is doubtful whether 
Buddhaghosa wrote the book. Thai 
he could have written it before the 
Visuddhimagga is impossible, since 
the Visuddhimagga is referred to in 
the opening stan/.as of the Atthasalini. 
Whoever w rote that part of the INI aha - 
vansa had not opened the Atthasalini. 
That Buddhaghosa, while desiring 
access to the commentaries should 
prove his fitness to work upon them 
l)y ci>itomizing the Pitakas together 
with their commentaries, is surpris- 
ing. Many (piotations from the com- 
mentaries are fully and accurately 
given in the Visuddhimagga. In fact, 
he says in all his atthakathas that he 
has prepared the Visuddhimagga as 
an illuminative comment upon alL 
four Nikayas. 

If the Mahavamsa chronicler did 
try to verify the legend about 
Buddhaghosa by examining Buddha- 

^ Akkhanan ti Bharata-Ramayaiiadi. 
Tam yasmim lliaiie kathiyati, tatiba 
gantiun na vattati (T). Altb. 1. 84), 

^ .Anatthavinnapika kayavacipayoga- 
samuttha])ika akusalaoetana .%amphappa- 
lapo. S(» asevanamapdataya appasavajjo, 
asevannnmbanlataya maha.savajjo. Tassa 
dve sanildiara Bhnralayitddha-Silaliatanadi- 
nirallhakakatba-purekkbarato , lathanipi- 
katbakatbanan ca (1). AUh. 1. 76). 
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ghos’s works, he got no further than 
the two ‘fuTidamentar gathas at the 
beginning of the Visuddhimagga. If 
the Nanoday a had existed, it alone 
would not have been lost while all 
the other works of Buddhaghosa sur- 
vive. It is nowhere mentioned in Pali 
literature, the Mahavainsa excepted. 

From the narrative of the Maha- 
vamsa, one fact remains : that 
Buddhaghosa came from India to 
Ceylon in the reign of Mahanama 
(end of the 4th century A.D.). This 
is confirmed by Burmese authorities; 
but the latter say that he went to 
Ceylon from Thaton, being a Talaing 
by birth. The tradition has an ele- 
ment of truth. I believe that he was 
a Tclanga from the Telitgii country 
of Southern India, not a Burmese 
Talaing. The Telangas colonized ex- 
tensively in Burma and Inclo-China, 
the term Talaing being a corruption 
of their original name, Tailang. 

His birthplace was the village of 
Morandakhetaka (Peacock - egg - vil- 
lage) as is very clear from the colo- 
phon of the Visuddhimagga, where 
he is called “Morandakhetaka- vattab- 
bena,“ or Morandakheta Buddha- 
•^hosa. The method of nomenclature 
is still followed in Dravidiaii India 
and Ceylon. His surname vanished 
when his fame had made him The 
Buddhaghosa, It is to be noticed that 
the usually clever scribe of the 

* Kammatthanani sabbani cariyabhinna- 

vipassana 

Visuddhimagge panHdam yasma 

sabbam pakasitam, 

Tasma tam agahetvana sakalaya pi 

tantiya 

t>adanukkaniato eva karissam^ 

atthavaauauam (Atthasalini 2). 


manuscript belonging to King 
Thibo, changes the word moranda- 
khetaka to mudantakhedaka (glad- 
ness ending in sorrow); the Sinhalese’ 
manuscripts read cetaka for khetaka, 
a possible confusion of letters. 
Khetaka is Sanskrit for village and 
remains in the modern South India 
vernaculars as Kheda. 

He lived for some time at Mayura- 
suttapattana or Mayurarupapattana, 
as he says in the colophon at the end 
of the M. Atth. “I began (this 
atthakatha) at the request of the 
venerable Buddhamitta, who lived 
with me at Ma>uirasuttapattana (or 
Mayurarupapattana). “ I cannot locate 
this, nor his birthplace, but an 
archaeologist familiar with the Telugu 
country should be able to identify it; 
here, at least a small monastery 
existed. 

The next bit of information is from 
the colophon of the A. Atth. “I 
began (this atthakatha) at the request 
of the venerable Jotipala^ who lived 
with me at Kancipura and other 
places." 

Travelling perhaps in the order 
mentioned, he came to Ceylon with 
the definite aim of studying the Sinha- 
lese commentaries. The vast up- 
heavals in government and religious 
culture from the death of Asoka to 
the Gupta period had left Ceylon un- 
touched. The isolated fragments of 
Buddhist learning scattered through- 
out Southern India were much inferior 
to the continuous tradition of Ceylon. 
To learn this tradition of Ceylon must 

• See Introduction to the Buddhagho- 
suppatti by James Gray (London, 1892), 
pp. 11, 16, 20, 21, 23-24. 
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have been the purpose of Buddha- 
ghosa's journey. 

After studying the commentaries, 
perhaps under Sanghapala, he con- 
ceived the plan of translating 
them into Pali for the convenience 
of those readers who did not 
know the Sinhalese language. Joti- 
pala is credited with the suggestion 
that Buddhaghosa wrote the S. Atth., 
and also his last authentic work, the 
A. Atth. ; Buddhamitta suggested 
the writing of the M. Atth. But the 
very first of this series, the D. Atth. 
was according to Buddhaghosa, sug- 
gested by the Sanghathera Datha- 
naga, of the Sumangala College at 
Anuradhapura. However, before 
writing any of these works, he, at the 
suggestion of the venerable Sangha- 
pala composed the Visuddhiniagga 
as a general illuminative work. This 
is referred to in the other works, and 
indeed is counted as an integral part 
of each one of them. 

All these facts are gleaned from 
the colophons. One conjecture may 

’®See D. Atth. i. 179-180; and M. Atth. 
ii. 204. 


be made from his writings, that he 
was of the farmer (gahapati) class. 
He says in the M. Atth. II. 204) : 
‘*Why does the Buddha mention the 
farmer caste first ? Because they have 
the least pride and they are the most 
in number. Often the monks from 
the Ksatriya family are proud of their 
caste ; those from a Brahmin family 
are proud of their learning ; those 
from the low castes, because of their 
low birth, are unable to continue 
long in the Order. But the young 
farmers plough their land while their 
whole body is running with sweat. 
This then dries and forms salt on 
their backs. Therefore they are not 
proud. . . . From the other families, 
not very many become monks; of the 
farmers many. . . .*' 

The Burmese tradition that 
Buddhaghosa came from Thaton may 
be founded U))on a fact; possibly 
Buddhaghosa went there from Ceylon. 
His works are better preserved in 
Burma than in Ceylon, and though 
they show no particular acquaintance 
with Burma, the last years of his life 
might have been spent in Thaton. 


❖ ❖ 

❖ ♦> 

A. 

♦♦♦ O free, indeed ! O gloriously free 

♦♦♦ Am I in freedom from three crooked things ; 

❖ 

^ From queen, from mortar, from my crook back'd Lord ! 

Ay, but Fm free from rebirth and from death, 

^ And all that dragged me back is hurled away. 


M utta — Therigatha . 




Ananda Bodhi Tree at Jetavana, Savatthi 



Ruins of Jeiavana Monastery, Savaiihi 





Buddhism and modern scienc^^ 


OAMARAJEEVA 


Modem science has shown that we 
are the willing victims of some avS- 
tounding illusions. For instance, we 
believe in straight lines and use them 
in our every day work. Yet Einstein 
has shown that all lines are crooked, 
because space near the surface of a 
gravitating body like the earth is 
curved. For the same reason parallel 
lines may not only meet, they even 
tie themselves up in knots. All our 
arithmetical calculations arc possible 
because we mistake equality. Again, 
the rotation of the earth round its axis 
iilone gives us a velocity of about a 
thousand miles per hour. Not only 
do we fail to perceive this amazing 
velocity, but the most ingenious 
experiments refuse to reveal it. Many 
unsuccessful attempts were made to 
explain this negative result. Eins- 
tein became famous by showing that 
no explanation was really necessary 
because we were by nature incapable 
„of perceiving absolute motion. Min- 
kowski thereupon proved that if Eins- 
tein was correct then si^ace and time 
were both illusions which had no 
existence apart from each other. The 
most remarkable illusion, however, is 
in regard to the nature of matter. 
The old view of the inert, indestruc- 
tible atom has been superseded by the 
electron theory according to which the 
ultimate particles of matter arc elec- 
trons and protons which are always 
“ in movement. Some think that the 


movement resembles the movem^t of 
the planets round their orbits. Jeans 
thinks that it is a form of w^ave 
motion. Electrons are, therefore, 
waves. Waves of what? Waves of 
nothing. Matter, therefore, is move- 
ment and nothing else but movement. 
“It is jUvSt as real or unreal as a heat 
wave or a suitable wave*’. 

Biukllusm has never been in any 
doubt with regard to the ultimate 
constitution of matter which has 
always l>ecn regarded as being only 
an appearance — Rupa. The Buddha 
compared the world to a bubble. 

Jeans has said that it is like a soap- 
bubble in which the only reality is the 
soap film which is itself nothing but 
“em])ty space welded on to empty 
time”. If we fail to see the world as 
it really is it is obviously because of 
a defect inherent in ourselves. Owing 
to the absence of a psychic soul(?) 
we are obliged to see the world 
through the help of the orgatis of 
sense. The first thing we notice 
about the senses in that they exclude 
much more than what they admit. 
The eye does not take in the whole of 
visible reality. This explains its use- 
fulness. We do not hear all the 
sounds in the world. Life would be 
impossible if we did. The sole object 
of the senses in thus to restrict our 
view of reality and thus continue it 
to the narrow limits, within which our 
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interests lie. The sense organs are 
obvious products of evolution. Bio- 
logy tells us now we came to acquire 
them. 

Our primordial ancestors found it 
difficult to cope with the whole of 
reality. In the struggle for existence 
natural selection favoured those who 
specialised in a restricted view of 
reality in much the same way as the 
specialist always comes out in the 
modern world. The eye is to the 
body what the intellect (the conscious 
mind) is to the mind. It gives us 
views of reality. It helps us to see 
matter as inert indestructible solids 
though we now know that it is only 
movement. Our fore-fathers evident- 
ly preferred to see matter as being at 
rest and not in movement. There is 
only one way in which this illusion 
can be created. The mind must adapt 
itself to the movement of matter. 
This must have happened in the dim 
and distant past because the Abidha- 
mma tells us that mind and matter 
both vibrate — ^the latter lasting only 
17 “thought moments”. Two passen- 
gers in two trains travelling on 
parallel tracts with the same velocity 
are both deceived with regard to their 
movement. Each thinks that the 
other is at rest. Thus it became 
possible for us to mistake movement 
for inert indestructible bits of matter. 
Now such material bodies cannot 
occupy the same space and so we 
invented the idea of space in which 
such bodies could lie outside one 
another. The movement acquired by 
the mind converted it into a succes- 
sion of thoughts following each other 
and thus arose the illusion of time. 


Given the time relation we began 
to look upon everything as being 
capable of being divided into cause 
and effect. We came to the conclu- 
sion that the same cause always pro- 
duces the same effect because our 
senses prevent us from seeing the 
subtomatic world of Quantum physics 
in which according to Heisenberg the 
law of casualty does not obtain. Thus 
the law of cause and effect is not a 
law of nature as Kant suspected but 
one the forms in which the intellect 
permits us to perceive reality. All 
our so-called laws of nature fall into 
this category. The illusion of time is 
also responsible for placing it in three 
arbitrary compartments and thereby 
preventing us from foreseeing the 
future or remembering the past. It 
cannot be denied that we do remember 
a very small portion of our past. But 
the school boy who defined the 
memory as the thing one forgets is 
nearer the mark. If we could foresee 
the future we would always act in 
one way — the right way. 

As matters stand, we act in different 
ways and call it freedom. We could 
not rale this freedom so lightly if 
only we knew the price we had to 
pay for it. Thus the mind has 
adapted itself to provide us with 
those views of reality which we 
desire. This evolutionary process 
was achieved by a condensation or a 
narrowing down of consciousness 
which gave birth to the intellect as 
opposed to the intuition. The larger 
part of the mind thus became uncons- 
cious. In it were huddled all those 
inconvenient truths we do not wish to 
face. In coiuse of time the uncons- 
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cious fell into disuse* and was for- 
gotten. Today the intellect holds full 
sway and is even expected to reveal 
reality whereas its true function is to 
hide it from us. Thus we are caught 
in a web of our own weaving. Once 
^ve forget the fact that the intellect 
gives us only a restricted view of 
reality we begin to entertain fictitious 
problems which admit of no solution 
because they are meaningless. The 
Buddha was the only great religious 
teacher who refused to discuss such 
non-existent problems. In the first 
I)lace science has made such vast 
strides of progress in recent times 
that we expect it to solve the riddle 
of the universe. Auguste Comte 
warned the scientist against proving 
too deep into reality and Eddington 
has already declared that we discover 
only our own foot-prints on the sands 
of time. Nevertheless the search 
goes on. The intellect gives rise to 
many illusions of the mind, one of 
which is the false idea of nothing. 


We see that the world exists and 
begin to think that it may as well not 
exist and then there would be 
nothing. If then there was a time 
when there was nothing then the 
world must have been created by 
somebody out of nothing. And so we 
invent the idea of God and endow him 
with the ability to create something 
from nothing. But when we think of 
nothing, we are really thinking of 
the absence of something. We can- 
not think of nothing because there we 
are not thinking. As every idea is 
an idea of something. We cannot 
think of nothing because there w^e 
are not thinking. As every idea is an 
idea of something, it therefore follows 
that there is no such thing as nothing. 

The theory of Kamma, which this 
view involved, made it reasonable and 
just. The Buddha however, accepted 
re-birth, the theory of Kamina, but 
denied the existence of a soul uni- 
versal or particular. 


Men in their prime with pestle and with quern 
Are busied pounding rice and grinding corn. 

Men in their prime gather and heap up wealth. 

To have and nourish wife and children dear. 

But ye, my sisters, see you carry out 

ITie Buddha’s will, which bringeth no remorse. 

Patacara — Therigaiha, 





SCENES OF 

Bhikkhu H. 

I/ife beauties are all around us, and 
Nature is full of lessons. There is a 
truth shrouded in every cloud in the 
sky, in every flower of tlie garden, 
and in every pebble on the shore. 
Thus we are amidst an ocean of 
learning, and all that we see arc but 
the messengers of truth. Every thing 
on earth brings us a message. There 
are “tongues in trees, books in run- 
ning brooks, sermons in stones, and 
good in every tiling^. Observe things 
around you and you will find that 
you are constantly aquiring a great 
love. Behold the great wide world, 
you will find that you are at a 
university. 

The range of your experience is 
being broadened day by day and you 
are wiser today than you were yester- 
day. That is how you find a good 
many things stored up in your 
treasure of knowledge which were 
not present w^hen you were a mere 
child. The growth of your know- 
ledge accompanies your age. 

The tree that stands yonder asks 
you to be firm in your resolution. 
That is its message. It stands firm 
against the storm that threatens it ; 
the thunder that trembles it, and the 
shower that shakes it. It is an em- 
bodiment of f ore-bear ance. Its ever 
recurring greeness and freshness 
teach you the science of harmony. 
The harmony with nature. Above all 
that it gives you the example of self- 


FOREST-LIFE. 

Dhammananda 

sacrifice for it does not live for its 
own sake. Its green leaves, sweet 
fruits, and fragrant flowers bestowed 
upon others for their own good. 

This wonderful helpmate of wilder- 
ness has been giving shade and shelter 
to many millions all throughout the 
ages. . . The sages and saints of 
yore after having retired from the 
home-life resorted to the jungle and 
found solace and the solution of their 
problems under the foot of the tree. 
That old Sanskrit scripture, 
Upanishads, gives us the outcome of 
certain solemn conferences which look 
place under the shelter of mighty 
trees, Vanaspati. The old Rishis dis- 
covered the secret of curing human 
ailments, and the science of life, 
Ayurveda amidst forest herbs. The 
great Yogis of bygone days wandered 
far and pondered deep in quest of 
truth. They either built their huts in 
the w^ood, or else entered caves and 
made use of the gifts of nature. There 
the master and the disciple met 
together and disclosed what they had 
gathered during the days and nights. 
They wanted a home other than “the 
home“, a house without bricks and 
tiles, a shelter in the heart of nature ; 
nay; they loved to live in forests. 

“It is my firm resolve that if I can 
find shadowy shelter and a com- 
panion for my penances, I shall never 
turn an ascetic. I shall never leave 
my hearth and home and retire into 
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the forest-solitude if rings do no 
merry laughter in its echoing shade 
and if the end of no saffron mantle 
flutters in the wind ; if its silence is 
not deepened by the soft whispers.*’ 
(Rabindranath Tagore.) 

On that fullmoon day, and in that 
moonlit night, when every one was 
asleep, when every thing was stilled, 
when the forest was shining through 
darkness, Siddhartha left the world of 
violence and retired to the world of 
solitude and sat under the shelter of 
a tree in the jungle. 

Mara followed Siddhartha and the 
latter received him not. Mara per- 
suaded him to go back. But he yield- 
ed him not. He was marching on 
and on and the forest-charm, was 
pushing him to the front from behind. 
He was burning with enthusiasm 
from within and the forest-charm was 
secretly directing him to the goal 
from without. Kvery tree and creeper 
and every animal that stood before 
him and every animal that passed by, 
conveyed a message to Bodhisatva. . . 
In Bhayabherava sutta of the Majjhi- 
manikaya we see how he hears the 
fall of a leaf at the dead of night 
when a peacock just perched on a 
branch and yet is not frightened. We 
again see in the Sanyuttauikaya how 
he enjoys the bliss amidst the depth 
of silence when it is fear-provoking 
to others. A god comes to him and 
says : — 

*'Thitc majhaniike kale sanni 

sinnesu pakkhisu 

Sanaieva hrahaiannavi Tam 

bhayam paiibkatimanT\ 
‘‘In the heart of the great forest 
when even the birds and beasts arc 


resting at midday it is quite awe- 
inspiring to me.” 

The Blessed One says : — 

^'Thiic majjhantike kale Sanni- 

sinnesupakkhisu 

Sanaieva braharannam saraii^ 

patibhatimam^* . 

”In the heart of the great forest 
when even the birds and beasts are 
resting at midday it is quite pleasing 
to me.” 

In the Aryapariyesana Sutta of the 
Majjhimanikaya Buddha relates a 
phase of his life-history wherein he 
says : — 

kho aham Bhikkhave kinku- 
sala/ravesi saniipadam pariyesamano 
magadhesu anupubbena charikam 
charamano yena uruwela Senanigamo 
ladavasarim. 

Thereupon O Bhikkhus, seeking 
for the “Noble” and aspiring after 
the “Peaceful” I reached Senanigama 
of Uruwela after having wandered 
through Magadh a . ” 

Here he says how he was captured 
by the charming beauty of a natural 
scene. 

Tail had dasam Ramaniyam Bhumi- 
bhagam pasadikanca vanasandam 
nadimea sandatim sefakam supa- 
t hit tarn ramaniyam samantaca gocara- 
gamam, 

“There I saw a beautiful spot, a 
charming grove, and a lovely river 
flowing gently just close by. . . . 
There were sandy banks, bathing 
places and a village just by the side 
of it.” 

He continues : — 

Tassa mayham Bhikkhave etada- 
hosi ramaniyo vatayam bhumi bhango, 
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etc, “Lovely is the forest-grove and 
so is the river. Nay the spot is quite 
habitable for the Kulaputta who 
strives for the noble end. With this 
resolution, Bhikkhus, I sat on the 
very spot with a firm determination, 
to aeftieve the Bodhi.“ 

A similar passage occurs in the 
Maha Sihanada Sutta thus: — 

Yadi VO airy a samadhisampanno 
aratine vana patthani pantani sena- 
sanani palisevanti aham tesam anna- 
tamo. “If there arc Aryas that 
practise the Samadhi in the forest 
dwellings, I am indeed the foremost 
of them.“ 

The passage goes on : — 

Etamayliam Brahman a samadhi- 
sampadam attani sampassamano 
Bhiyyo p alio mam apadim aranne 
viharaya, “Thereupon, O Brahmana, 
after having experienced the happi- 
ness of Samadhi, there arose in me 
a yearning for the forest-dwelling.” 

The following song occurs in the 
Psalms of Sisters : Therigaia 
Nadanti Mora Susikha Supekhuna, 
Sunilagiva Sumukha Sugajjino ; 
Susaddala ca pi Mahamahi ayam, 
Subyapitamhu Suvalahakam 
nab ham 

Sukallarupo Sumanassa jhayitam 
Sunikkhamo Sadhu Subuddha 
sasane ; 

Susukka sukkam Nipunam Sududda- 
sam, Phusanii tarn Uttamam 
A ccutampadam. 

Peacocks are singing merrily. 
They have beautiful plumage and a 
crest, a dark blue neck and a lovely 
face ; and an enchanting voice. The 


river Mahamahi overfilled with rain- 
water is flowing near by. The spot 
is quite habitable for the one who 
trains his mind ; hence it is worth 
while to renounce and retire to the 
wood in the dispensation of Buddha 
and realise that immortal state which 
is the brightest of the brightest, the 
subtle, and which is beyond percep- 
tion. 

But renunciation does not mean 
retiring to the wood after having re- 
nounced all the claims and X)osses- 
sions. It means renouncing of one’s 
own “Self”, to make oneself ready, 
to receive something higher. The 
saint that renounces, empties his 
“self” first and then fills up. Re- 
nunciation paves the path to solitary 
life. Solitude is the resting place of 
struggling souls. 

Nature dwells in the wood. But 
she is not always beautiful and bene- 
ficient. She has her unpleasant as- 
pects too. She does not welcome 
man everywhere, but onl}^ in soli- 
tudes where she is not disturbed and 
w'here she does not disturb others. 
What she exj^ects us is to observe 
her peaceful behaviour without add- 
ing anything to her stock or robbing 
any thing from her. She does 
not want anyone to love her. But 
she wants every one to understand 
her. 

Man is not expected to be a lover 
but a seer. Love is merely a cer- 
tain phase of nature, and we cannot 
see the whole through a part. An 
indifferent yet sympathetic outlook of 
every aspect of nature leads one to 
I>erfect understanding. 



BUDDHAGAYA AND KATARAGAMA 

By a Correspondent 


Lately there has been an open 
movement on behalf of a certain sec- 
tion of Hindus for claiming the 
possession of Kataragama Temple in 
Ceylon. I call it open because it has 
been going on secretly for some time 
back. It was only the last year that 
some Buddhist representatives went 
to see Dr. Rajendra Prasad, the 
Bihar leader, in connection with the 
Buddhagaya temple, when he re- 
ferred to the so-called Kataragama 
temple question which had been 
brought to his notice by certain in- 
terested persons. 

This is obvioUvSly a counter-move- 
ment against that of the Buddhists 
for the Buddhagaya temple. In the 
eye of public opinion, not to speak 
of law, there cannot be the least 
justification for such a demand. 
There cannot be any comparison 
whatsoever between the two cases. 
We have only to look at history to 
be aware of the absurdity of such a 
claim. 

Buddhagaya 

The history of Buddhagaya is now 
universally known. It is the place 
where the Buddha attained His en- 
lightenment. Hence it is the holy 
of holies to the Buddhists. In the 
words of the late Ven. Dharmapala 
it is to Buddhists what Mecca is to 
Muslims and Jerusalem to Christians. 
Just after the demise of the Master 
9 


His devotees began to visit the holy 
place to ]:)ay their homage to the 
Bodhi tree. Before long a temple 
and a monastery were built close to 
it. In course of time, as it was the 
case with the Buddhist monasteries, 
it became a centre of education. 
With the spread of Buddhism abroad 
Buddhagaya became a place of in- 
ternational importance. It attracted 
devotees from* all the Buddhist coun- 
tries. In Mahaparinibbana Sutta the 
Master has referred to the following 
four places as would-be places of 
pilgrimage to His devotees : Lumbini, 
Buddhagaya, Isipatana, and Kusi- 
nara. Accordingly, in course of time, 
all the four spots became places of 
pilgrimage, but Buddhagaya was the 
first to receive this honour. Chroni- 
cles of various Buddhist countries 
bear witness to this fact. Thus the 
Mahavansa refers to pilgrims setting 
sail for Bodhimandapa (Buddhagaya). 
Importance of the place in the eyes 
of the Buddhists was such that evfery 
Buddhist country maintained its 
monastery with a few monks who 
carried on their studies and medita- 
tion in the holy atmosphere associat- 
ed with the sacred memories of the 
Master. To turn to history for evi- 
dence, we can trace it throughout 
from Asoka down to King ^ing 
Doon Min of Burma. The latter 
put up a rest house, close to the 
temple, which is extant to this day. 
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It is evident from all this that 
Biiddhagaya was built and was main- 
tained throughout by the Buddhists. 
Hindus had no interest whatsoever 
in the sacredness of the place. On 
the contrary a section of their com- 
munity was quite jealous of it. It 
was an eye-sore to them. So those 
fanatics got the misguided Pushya- 
mitra, who also indulged in massa- 
cring the innocent Buddhists, to cut 
down the sacred Bodhi tree. It was 
an irony of fate that with the dis- 
appearance of Buddhism from India 
this sanctum sanctorum also fell into 
negligence. There were no Bud- 
dhists to look after the place. It 
was a grand opportunity for the 
predecessors of the ]>rcsent incum- 
bents of the temple to gain possession 
of the place. In the meantime India 
also passed under foreign domination. 
So it was cut off from the rest of 
the world for some time. The Bud- 
dhists of foreign countries could not 
make their annual pilgrimages. 
Buddhagaya remained a thing of 
memory only. For hundreds of years 
no Buddhist came to worship at the 
holy spot. We find for the first time 
in May, 1891, a young man from 
Ceylon sitting in meditation under 
the Bodhi tree. He was none but the 
late Ven. Dharmapala who came 
there on pilgrimage. He w^as greatly 
pained at the mismanagement of the 
place. The images of the Buddha, 
with cloaks on and the vermillion 
mark on the forehead, were convert- 
ed into deities of the Hindu 
Pantheon. The Pandas (the guides 
^f the Hindu religious places in 
India) introduced these images under 


different names at different times 
according to their whim. It would 
not be out of place to mention here 
that such a state of affairs continues 
even upto this day. Such explana- 
tions, besides being distortions of 
facts, hurt the feelings of the Bud- 
dhists. So quite naturally young 
Dharmapala raised objections against 
them. The Mahant, whose right was 
undisputed so long, became greatly 
disturbed. He felt tliat his position 
would be quite insecure if the Bud- 
dhists continued to come. So, as far 
as possible he tried to keep them 
awa 3 ^ from the place. This led to 
the famous Buddhagaya Temple case. 
The Late Ven. Dharmapala fought 
it on behalf of all the Buddhists. 
P'ortunc favoured the Mahant. The 
only outcome of the case was that 
the Buddhists could worship at the 
place withotit any obstruction from 
the Mahant. This was all that could 
be gained under the then prevailing 
circumstances. Justice gave way be- 
fore the power of the bureaucracy 
and the pelf of the Mahant. But 
then the general public and the 
leaders of the country were on the 
side of the Buddhists. Indian leaders 
including Mahatma Gandhi promised 
to do full justice as soon as they were 
in a position to do so. That long await- 
ed opportunity has now come and 
the leaders have been moved in the 
matter. To these leaders the restora- 
tion of Buddhagaya into the hands of 
the Buddhists does not simply mean 
its transference to the hands of the 
rightful owners, but they also have 
realised the cultural significance of 
such a fin^ gesture. Round the holy 
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spot there will develop a cultural 
centre of international importance. 
Indian leaders in general and Dr. 
Rajendra Prasad, the great Bihar 
leader in particular, arc ready to give 
all possible help in reviving the 
ancient glory of Magadha. 

Thkn AND Now 

Those days are gone and gone 
for ever when the Mahan t could 
arrange parlies in honour of Their 
“Excellencies'* and “Highnesses" 
and put off the setlleinent of 
this important matter. The pre- 
sent leaders cannot he hood- 
winked. The restoration of Buddha- 
gaya is now almost a decided matter. 
Its final announcement is awaited in 
the near future. The Mahant knows 
all this full well. His is a lost cause ; 
like a drowning man clutching at a 
straw he is trying to find out any 
lame excuse to justify his possession. 
So his agents have found out Katara- 
gama temjile for this puriiose. We 
have only to look into the history of 
the place to know that it would not 
serve even so much as a straw in the 
case of a drowning man. 

Kataragama 

Almost every important iilace of 
Iiilgrimage in Ceylon ‘ has got its 
deity. Thus Srii)ada has Sum ana- 
deva, Kelaniya has Vibhishana and 
Kataragama has Kandakumara. These 
presiding deities are supposed to 
care of the respective places 
and the localities. For the intelli- 
gent these deities are undisputed 
chiefs of the respective localities. For 
the simple folk they are real deities. 


Each deity has got a small . temple 
close to the Buddha temple. Unlike 
the Buddha, who is spiritually perfect, 
these deities are but mundane beings 
only possessing certain celestial 
X)owers. So they are not above 
favouritism and other weaknesses 
which the average men are liable to. 
Therefore when in need, the simide 
folk visit these deities for help. Even 
they visit these temples very .seldom, 
may be once or twice in their life- 
time. All this holds good in the case 
of the Kataragama temple also which 
is built close to the Kirivehera. If 
so why do the Hindus go there on 
jiilgriinagc ? The answer is simple. 
In India the temples are open to the 
different communities concerned 
only. Unfortunately, in the case of 
Hindus even this mvich cannot be 
said. They make a distinction 
between not only creeds but also 
castes. Thus the so-called outcastes, 
a section of their own community, 
are not allowed to enter their 
temples. On tlie contrary no such 
difference is made in the Buddhist 
countries. There the templcsr arc 
open to all without any distinction 
of caste or creed. For instance vSri- 
pada is a place visited by the devo- 
tees of all religious. For Buddhists 
it is the place where the footprint 
of the Buddha is preserved. For 
Hindus it is the footprint of Shiva. 
Muslims regard it as the footprint 
of Adam. All the same they all 
know that first and foremost it 
is a sacred place of the Buddhists 
and as such taken care of by them. 
Now the question will be asked that 
if it is a Buddhist place why are the 
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Other people allowed there? Well, 

. such a question does not arise for the 
Buddhists. Buddhism teaches not 
only religious toleration but also reli- 
gious co-operation as far as it is 
practicable. So if other religionists 
want to visit their temples and have 
their pious wishes fulfilled, Buddhists 
would welcome them only too gladly. 
This holds good in the case of Kata- 
ragama temple also. One of the 
points or rather the only point 
raised by the claimants of Katara- 
gama is that among the visitors 
to the temple in question there is a 
good number of Hindus also. This 
can easily be accounted for. The 
name of the presiding deity is Kanda- 
kumara which can 'be rendered as 
Skhandhakumara in Sanskrit. Now 
Skhandhakumara is also the name 
of a Hindu deity. So there is no 


wonder if some of the Hindus have a 
special attraction for this place. Or 
even it is possible that the people 
named their local deity after the 
well known Hindu deity. In any 
case there is no doubt about 
the fact that the temple in ques- 
tion is of the local deity built 
and maintained by the Sinhalese 
Buddhists. In the •face of these facts 
it is simply ridiculous to make a 
counter claim for this temple against 
the demand for the Buddhagaya 
temple which is the central shrine of 
the Buddhist world. Situated in the 
wilds of South Ceylon, Kataragama 
is a very minor and insignificant 
shrine to the Hindus in general. 
Millions have not even heard the 
name and it cannot arouse in them 
any enthusiasm inspitc of the frantic 
efforts of a few interested persons. 




BUDDHISTS IN KASHMIR 


, C. Waotal 

The Jammu and Kashmit State, Buddhists in Kashmir constitute an 
ruled by His Highness the Maharaja important political minority in the 
of Kashmir, lies between 32^17' and State ; as next to Sikhs they are 
36^58' North latitude, and 73^26' and 40,696. They have suffered much in 
80*^30' East longitude. Encircled by the history of Kashmir — in the reli- 
the endless mountain ranges of the gious and political persecutions of 
Himalayas and Karakhorain, the State the middle ages, and perhaps the re- 
occupics an important and strategic percussions of such i)ersecution may 
position in the defence of India, have been more than even felt by 
Three empires meet on its northern Kashmiri Pandits ; accentuated in- 
borders — the British, the Russian and deed owing to the negligence of the 
the Chinese ; while to its north-west State authorities towards the amelio- 
is the kingdom of Afghanistan, to its ration of their social and economic 
south the province of Punjab and to evils as well as owing to their geogra- 
its west the N.W.P\ Province. The phical segregation from the valley of 
State is also bounded on its east by Kashmir, being confined in the 
Chinese Tibet, and on the north and mountainous areas of Ladakh. The 
north-east by Russian and Chinese decennial growth of the Buddhist 
Turkistan. With an area of 84,471 population has also been consider- 
sq. miles, and containing a total ably less, and according to latest 
population of 4,021,616, it is the census records, when the whole popu- 
second largest state in India. The lation and some of the principal corn- 
principal communities inhabiting the munities have registered an average 
state are: Muslims, Hindus, Sikhs, growth of 1029%, the Buddhists 
and Buddhists. The communal ratio have increased only by 5%. Perso- 
and corresponding decennial increase nally I feel that the Buddhists may 
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for census authorities to record with 
accuracy the Buddhists living in the 
f^r off segregated areas of Ladakh 
and Kargil. 

Very few of them contact the pro- 
gressive force of the State, and most 
of them live in their villages, seldom 
undergoing a journey in pursuit of 
trade or employment. Besides the 
Ladakh Tahsil, where nearly three- 
fourths of, them live, they are also 
found in the Kargil Tahsil adjacent 
to Ladakh. Thus they live in com- 
pact homogeneous districts, and form 
a respectable minority there. 

The Buddhists in the State show a 
far smaller increase in population 
than others, and the authorities 
ascribe this comparatively small 
growth of the Buddhist population 
partly to the prevailing practice of 
polyandry among them, and partly to 
conversions to Islam. Moreover the 
poor economic resources of the La- 
dakh district also retard the growth 
of population. Scarcity of cultivable 
and fertile lands, an absence of forests, 
gradual defertilization and denuda- 
tion of cultivable land, as well as 
paucity of water and irrigatioiial 
facilities act as physical deterrants to 
the growth of population. Conver- 
sions of Buddhists to Islam mostly 
occur through intermarriages with 
Muslims who are more prolific than 
Buddhists. Besides these physical 
and geographical hindrances to the 
growth of the Buddhist population in 
the State, their social evils like celi- 
bacy and polyandry check the growth 
of the population and effect the Bud- 
dhist community as a whole. Dedi- 


cation of boys and girls to monas- 
teries at an early age" is quite 
considerable. 

Mostly illiterate, the Buddhists are 
the poorest in the State, and owing 
to the lack of adequate transport and 
communication facilities with the fer- 
tile parts of Kashmir, progressive 
forces seldom i)enetrate into their 
mountainous tracts. Family budgets 
compiled by a Governtnent official in 
Ladakh (unpublislied) reveal shock- 
ingly the perilous attachment of the 
Buddhists to drinks and wines even 
at the cost of the barest necessities 
of their life. The Christian and Mus- 
lim missionaries find ready converts 
from this backward community of 
Kashmir, who, owing to their deep- 
rooted social evils and poverty, 
succumb to the temptations offered. 
If such indifference continues and 
the pace of conversion becomes rapid, 
it is quite possible that the Biiddhists 
— one of the oldest communities of 
the State will completely be non- 
existent after a few decades. Though 
an important political minority having 
considerable importance on the fron- 
tiers of Kashmir, we seldom hear of 
the Buddhists in the State either in 
politics or in social and economic 
matters. To prevent their com- 
plete extinction in the State and 
check the powerful agencies of con- 
verting Buddhists to non-Vedic reli- 
gions, Buddhists in the State need 
an organization. The Buddhists in 
order to prevent their political ex- 
tinction should forjji^vith take such 
measures ^ to assert their political 
significance vis-a-vis other commu- 
nities in the State. They should co- 
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operate with the progressive forces in 
the State for their moral, material and 
intellectual development, and should 
bring about economic emancipation 
from the shackles of poverty, unem- 
ployment and ignorance. 

They should have an organization 
to -prevent conversion and should 
assert their political and economic 
rights. They should have special 
facilities and privileges in govern- 
ment employment and adequate 
weightage in political representation. 

Illiteracy and poverty should be 
stamped out. His Highness’s Gov- 
ernment is very much interested in 
the uplift of the backward classes and 
communities in the State. Periodi- 
cally the government, to their credit, 
have undertaken such measures 
which have brought about consider- 
able social and economic reform 
among the backward communities of 
the State. But unfortunately a mino- 
rity of nearly fifty thousand — an 
important political minority of the 
frontiers of Kashmir — ^lias been totally 
neglected. There should be special 
educational facilities for the Bud- 
. dhists in the State as there exist for 
the Muslims. 

The rapid pace with which conver- 
sions to Islam are taking place 
among the Buddhists in Kashmir . is 
quite alarming. They are very poor 
and are generally ignorant about the 
changes taking place outside their 
own little world. The Government 
of the State in order to dis- 
charge their duty towards this 
backward community should invite 
and facilitate British Indian Com- 


panies in order to exploit mine- 
rals lying in Ladakh and Kargil 
districts, so that these people, 
may be spared from the economic 
hardships encountered by them. The 
Buddlnst representatives in the State 
Assembly should also bring to the 
notice of the Government and the 
public the economic stagnation they 
experience and should move the 
government to undertake constructive 
measures for eradicating their poverty. 
An International Buddhist Society 
like “the Maha Bodhi Society” 
should contact the State authorities 
in this connection and should imme- 
diately depute a goodwill and medi- 
cal mission to the Buddhists in 
Kashmir. Forgotten, unattended, 
ignorant, illiterate, addicted to drinks 
in their sacred temples and careless 
and indifferent to conversions, the 
Buddhists in the Stat€ have a very 
poor standard of living. Their com- 
plete extinction is apprehended un- 
less some constructive measure is 
undertaken to rehabilitate them. I 
would like to make a few^ sugges- 
tions for the reconstitution of the 
Buddhists in the State. 

Buddhist organisations should con- 
tact the State authorities for securing 
adequate and reasonable facilities and 
safeguards for their educational, poli- 
tical and social existence. The Maha- 
Bodhi Society in consultation witli 
the local Buddhist Society should 
depute a medical mission to Ladakh. 
The representatives of the local Bud- 
dhists in the State should protest 
against the tragic indifference of the 
State authorities towards their eco- 
nomic and material development. 
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Attempts should be made by those 
concerned to revive Buddhist culture 
and learning, especially in the areas 
where the Buddhists constitute a 
majority in the State. 

Attempts by other religionfets to 
make converts from the poverty- 
stricken illiterate Buddhist masses 
should be checked forthwith. 

Social abuses like celibacy and 
polyandry should .be made illegal in 


the higher socio-political interests of 
the Buddhists themselves. 

The average condition of the Bud- 
dhists in the State is precarious. 
Social stagnation, econoiflic hard- 
ships, Government indifference and 
unemployment have considerably 
deteriorated their moral and mental 
outlook. It depends upon Buddhist 
leaders to come to the rescue of their 
co-religionists in the State and save 
them from total extinction. 


Coming from noonday-rest on Vulture’s Peak, 
d saw an elephant, his bathe performed 
Forth from the river issue and a man, 

Taking his goad, bade the great creature stretch 
His foot: ‘Give me thy foot !’ the elephant 
Obeyed, and to his neck the driver spring. 








A deputation of the MahalHKllii of India and mot the Iluii'lile 1‘andit Jcnvaharlal Neliru tiie I 'rime 

Minister of India, to reque^st \’aibikha rurnima ‘TJuddha l>av’* to be tlecbired a holiday throughout the dominion 
of India, <Kight to Lett) Yen, Neluxve Jinaraiana lAiera, Mr I>aya Uo\\a\ itatcma, Hon. Dr. Svama I’rasad 
Mookerjee, H. E. U. Win,- Ambassador of the Ln ion of Hurma and Hn the back nn\) the Ceylon GQ\ernment 
Kepresentative in India. ke\ . V. Dhanimaloka ami Ke\ . \'cera. Pandit Nehru is facing the deputation* 


VAISHAKHA CELEBRATIONS IN INDIA 


The thrice-sacred festival of Vaisha- 
kha, which commeinorates the birth, 
enlightenment and the Maha-Pari- 
nibbana of our Lord, the Buddha, 
came off this year on the full-moon 
day which fell on May 22-23. At all 
the centres of the Maha Bodhi Society 
of India, the festival was celebrated 
with due religious fervour. 

CAI.CUTTA 

At the headquarters of the Society 
in Calcutta the festival was celebrated 
both on 22nd and 23rd May. The 
main function was, however, fixed for 
the 22nd that being the day of taking 
the Eight Precepts or Aithanga Sila 
by devout lay Buddhists. The local 
BuddhivSt community took great 
interest in decorating the premises of 
the Sri Dharmarajika Vihara in 
College Square, and the place pre- 
sented a gay appearance with flags 
and festoons waving in the breeze 
&rmg the day and hundreds of 
coloured electric lights and Chinese 
lanterns shining brilliantly at night. 

On both days the programme in- 
cluded Vandana, Mangalacharan, Ex~ 
position of Sacred Relics Buddha- 
Puja, Sanghika- Dana Feeding of 
the poor and destitutes etc. 

A public meeting in connection 
with the festivities was held in the 
evening of the 22nd at 6-30 p.m. in 
the Maha Bodhi Hall with Prof. Tan 
Yun Shan, Director of Chinese Studies 
10 


at Santiniketan, in the chair. Among 
those who spoke on the significance 
of the day were Sj. P. N. Banerjee, 
Vice-Chancellor of Calcutta Univer- 
sity ; H. R. H. Prince Dhani Nivat 
of Thailand Dr. Kalidas Nag, 
Sj. Chapala Kanta Bhattacharya, 
Editor of A nanda Bazar Patrika (who 
spoke in Sanskrit) ; Sj. Meher Chand 
Dhiman, Sj. Kesab Chandra Gupta, 
Rev. Fa Wei of China, Dr. J. N. 
Maitra, Monsieur Journot, French 
Cultural-Attache in Calcutta ; and the 
Chairman. 

Sj. P. N. Banerjee anounced to the 
audience the welcome news that the 
Vaishakha Purnima would, in all pro- 
bability, be declared a public holiday 
throughout India from 1949 onwards. 
An assurance to that effect had been 
given to the Deputation of the Maha 
Bodhi Society by the Hon'ble^ the 
Prime Minister of India. The an- 
nouncement was received with a 
deafening applause. 

Buddha-Gaya 

The Vaishakha celebrations which 
were organised by the Maha Bodhi 
Society of India, Gaya Branch, 
with the help of a committee 
of local citizens, included Buddha 
Puja, illumination of the Shrine, 
Sanghika Dana, Distribution of 
rice to the poor and fruit and 
sweets to hospital patients in Gaya 
and Buddha Later in the day 
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distinguished guests were received, 
among whom was His Royal High- 
ness Prince Dhani Nivat, member of 
the Supreme Council of Siam. It was 
His Royal Highness* first visit to 
Buddha-Gaya, and after worshipping 
the Bodhi-tree, be and his party were 
conducted round thp historic site. 

In the evening an “at home** was 
held by Mr. J. C. Mathur, Collector 
of Gaya. Guests included the Hon. 
Acharya Badrinath Verma, Minister 
for Education, Government of Bihar, 
the Finance Minister, Dr. A. N. 
Sinha, and prominent local people. 
H, R. H. Prince Dhani Nivat was 
the guest of honour. 

At the crowded public meeting 
which followed, speeches were made 
by Prince Dhani Nivat, who occupied 
the chair, Ven. Jagadish Kasyap, 
M,A., Professor of Pali, Benares 
Hindu University, the Ministers of 
Finance and Education, Ven. H. 
Dhaminananda Thero, Ven. Pdt. P. 
Pannananda Thero, Secretary of the 
Gaya branch of the Maha Bodhi 
Society, Mr. J. C. Mathur, I.C.S., 
Collector and District Magistrate, 
Gaya ; and others. Mr. Francis 
Story, who will henceforth be known 
as the Anag^ika P. Sugatananda, 
gave his Ordination Address, in the 
cout^ of which be said that the 
teaching of the Bttddha embraces all 
other religions. They flow into it as 
rivers flow into the vast ocean, a 
universal ocean of ItVuth, Purity 
and Mercy. Heiice the followers of 
the Buddha ar^e able to exfend the 
hand of brotherhood to dll humanity. 
After remarking that there may be 
soine today who think fhat we have 


nothing to learn from the wisdom of 
the past, the Anagarika concluded his 
speech by reminding his hearers that 
the eternal verities stand fast through 
the centuries and through all passing 
fashions and modes of thought. May 
the blessing of the Buddlia*s message, 
he said, spread throughout the world, 
for the peace, wellbeing and deli- 
verance of all beings, and may its 
divine light once more illuminate our 
darkness. 

Ven. J. Kasyap mentioned his re- 
cent Burma tour, and said that he 
had found in Burma the same strong 
feeling that was widespread through 
the Buddhist world with regard to the 
Maha Bodhi Temple question. All 
Buddhists felt it as an injustice that 
the historic Temple was under the 
control of a Hindu Mahant, but there 
were hopes that the position would 
improve when the promised Buddhist- 
Hindu joint committee took over its 
management. 

The Secretary of the Gaya branch 
of the Maha Bodhi Society, Ven. Pdt. 
P. Pannananda Thero, read out 
messages received from Dr. Rajendra 
Prasad, President, Indian National 
Congress, H. E. M. S. Aney, Gover- , 
nor of Bihar, H. E. Dr. Kailash Nath 
Katju, Governor of Orissa, Dr. Syama 
Prasad Mukherji, Minister of Indus- 
tries and Supplies, Central Govern- 
ment of India, Sir C. P. N. Sinha, 
Vice-Chancellor, Patna University, 
Dr. Sachidananda Sinha, and Prof. 
Tan Yung Shan, Director of the 
China Bhawan, Santiniketah. 

The occasion was the first on which 
the Birth, Enlightenment and Pari- 
niryana of the Budilha had been cele- 
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brated on so large a scale at Buddha 
Gaya for many centuries. The 
success of the function was due to 
the efforts of Ven. Pdt. P. Panna- 
nanda Thcro and the co-operation of 
the District Magistrate and citizens 
of Gaya, who had formed a com- 
mittee and lent the local branch of 
the Maha Bodhi Society their whole- 
hearted support and encouragement. 
The Government of Bihar had donat- 
ed Rs. 1,000/- towards the celebra- 
tions, and Ministers and influential 
citizens had given their aid in facili- 
tating the arrangements. This made 
it possible to use the funds generous- 
ly donated by the Buddhists of 
Ceylon, Burma and India to the 
best advantage. With the declaration 
of Vaishakha Purnima as an annual 
public holiday it is hoped that the 
celebration on a similarly large scale 
may become a regular event. 

The entertainment included a dance- 
recital and a verse feature, “Buddha- 
Gaya^’, by the poet Rudra Sharnia, 
a recitation from *'Yashodhara” by 
Sri Hans Kumar Tiwari and a read- 
ing from *‘Thc Light of Asia^\ It 
was brought to a close by distribution 
of Prasad, and Buddha Puja was 
ended by the Monks giving the Bles- 
sing of the Buddha, the Dharma and 
the Sangha to Buddhists all over the 
world who had helped by their dona- 
tions to make the occasion a success. 
‘ Prior to the meeting, Mr. Francis 
Story, the well-known English writer 
and l^turer on Buddhism, received 
Ordination as a Buddhist Anagarika. 
The ceremony, which took place 
beneath the Bodhi-txee, was conduct- 
ed, by the Venable M. Sangharatana 


Jt. Secretary, Maha Bodhi Society, 
who bestowed the Robes and gave 
the newly ordained Monk the Blessing 
of the Sangha. 

Sarnath 

The Wesak was celebrated at Sar- 
nath with great splendour as u.sual. 

The celebrations started early in 
the morning with chanting of Pariiia 
by the monks and offering of flowers, 
incense and Buddhapuja, Fruits 
were distributed to the patients in 
Hospitals in Benares. 

An Indian Buddhist Mr. J, V. 
Rawal, became an Anagarika on the 
occasion. The Ven’ble A. Dhamma- 
rama Thero administered the pre- 
cepts. The celebrations ended with 
illumination and chanting of Pariiia 
by the monks. 

Ne’w Delhi 

The Thrice Sacred Festival of 
Vaishakha Purnima in commemora- 
tion of the three important events 
connected with the life of the Buddha 
was celebrated on the 22nd May at 
the Buddha Vihara, New Delhi. 
The Vihara premises were carefully 
decorated for the occasion with flags. 

The local Buddhists according to 
the usual Buddhist custom per- 
formed the religious ceremonies and 
made offerings at the shrine. 

The important function of the day 
was a public meeting which was held 
towards the evening. It was presid- 
ed over by Pandit Brijlal Nehru. 
Among the speakers who spoke on 
various aspects of the teachings of 
itiQ Buddha were : His Excelleucy 
Monsieur Daniel Levi, the French 
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Ambassador to India ; Hon^ble Dr. 
Thanat Khoman, Siamese Charge d* 
Affairs in India ; Dr. Humayun 
Kabir, Joint Educational Adviser ; 
Dr. Bool Chand, Mr. Sohanlal 
Shastri and Mr. P. Barua. Miss Siraj 
Qureshi recited a poem on Brother- 
hood. 

Earlier the Resident Bhikkhu of 
the Vihara welcoming the guests 
said : “The Fullmoon day of May, 
better known to the Buddhist world 
as the Vaishakha Purnima Day has 
come once again reminding us that 
on this auspicious day some 2500 
years ago a noble son was born in 
this country of Aryawarta who 
preached an immortal message of 
purity, love and peace which still 
rings in our ears with the same 
resonance as it did when it was first 
preached some two and a half mille- 
nium years ago. 

“We are assembled here this even- 
ing to pay our reverential homage to 
the great world teacher — the Buddha 
— whose name is today on the lips of 
millions of people throughout the 
Buddhist world. There is no day 
more sacred to the Buddhists in their 
calendar than this day of Vaishakha 
Fullmoon which witnessed the three 
main events of the life of the Buddha. 

“This year we are celebrating this 
festival under the shadow of one of 
the greatest tragedies of modern 
times: that of the tragic death of 
Mahatma Gandhi who tried to live 
upto the ideals taught by the 
Buddha. The doctrine of truth and 
non-violence, two of the cardinal 
teachings of Buddhism, were given a 
living shape by Mahatma Gandhi in 


his day and proved to the world that 
they were equally applicable in *the 
political sphere of activity as against 
the general belief that they were 
things exclusively belonging to the 
religious domain. “ 

Among the distinguished visitors 
who participated in the function 
were : Madame Devi, Dr. and Mrs. 
Ambedkar, the President of the Delhi 
Provincial Congress Committee, Mr. 
M.W.H. de Silva and members of the 
French and Burmese Embassies. 

Madras 

“Buddha Day“ was celebrated last 
evening (22-5-1948) at the Gokhale 
Hall, George Town, Madras, at 5-30 
p.m., under the auspices of the Maha- 
bodhi Society in commemoration of 
the Birth, Enlightenment, and Pari- 
nirvana of the Buddha Gauthama. • 
Mr. C. Jinarajadasa, M.A., Presi- 
dent, Theosophical Society, who 
presided over the meeting explained 
the significance of the day, and of 
the Buddhist flag. He said that the 
late Col. H. S. Olcott, landed in 
Ceylon in 1880, became a Buddhist, 
did many things for the sake of 
Buddhism and Buddhists in Ceylon. 
It was he who invented the Buddhist 
flag in memory of Buddha's aura. 

Bhikkhu Nilwakke Somananda, 
who is in-charge of the Mahabodhi 
Ashram, Madras, spoke in Hindi. 

Messrs. M, S. Venkatasami, P. 
Venkataramana Rau, B. S. Krishha- 
murthy, Eiyanage, and Varadarajulu 
Naidu also spoke in Tamil, Telugu 
and English. Two booklets written 
on Buddhism in Hindi, and Tamil 
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were distributed. On the morning democratic and cosmopolitan charac- 
mofe than three hundred poor ter of Buddhism and remarked that 
people were fed. it was the greatest contribution of 

Indian thought and philosophy for 
Lucknow. the world peace. According to Dr. 

In commemoration of the Birth, Chatterji even Islam and Christianity 
Enlightenment and Maha Pari- derived enlightenment from the teach- 
Nirvana of Lord Buddha a largely ings of the Lord Buddha, 
attended public meeting was held at Others vrho spoke at the meeting 
the Buddha Vihara, Risaldar Park, were Swami Bodhanand and Messrs. 
Lucknow under the presidentship of Ajit Prasad Jain, Pt. Chandrika 
Dr. Nand Lai Chatterji of the Prasad, Pt. Girja Dat Tiwari and 
Lucknow University on the 22nd Gauri Shankar Pal. 
xMay, 1948. 

At the meeting it was unanimously Other Centres 

resolved that the U. P. government The Vaishakha festival was also 
should be requested to declare observed at all other centres of the 
Vaishakha Purnima a public holiday Maha Bodhi Society of India, the 
in U, P. principal places being Lumbini 

In the course of his presidential (Nautanwa), Kusinara, Bombay and 
speech Dr. Chatterji emphasised the Calicut. 



THE LIGHT UNDIMMED 

By a British Buddhist 


IfOrd Buddha preached a doctrine 
of liberation, and it is notable that 
the ideal of perfection He laid down 
is one that teaches self-reliance above 
all else. The Noble Eightfold Path 
of Right Understanding, Right 
Mindedness, Right Speech, Right 
Action, Right Livelihood, Right 
Effort, Right Recollectedness and 
Right Concentration is a sublime pro- 
clamation of man’s freedom to work 
out his own destiny by means of his 
Karma, independent of the whims of 
a capricious god. From the time 
when He laid down the first principles 
of His doctrine in the Anatta 
Lakkhana sermon at Holy Isipatana, 
to the last exhortation delivered to 
His disciples before His Parinibbaha 
— “Be unto yourselves a refuge; seek 
no external refuge ; all compound 
things are impermanent ; strive 
with earnestness” — the emphasis 
was always upon self-culture. He 
elevated man to the highest pinnacle 
of self-responsibility, thereby invest- 
ing him with the dignity of complete 
liberty to work out his own Karmic 
weal or woe. The Eightfold Path, 
together with the Five Precepts of 
a layman to abstain from taking life; 
to abstain from theft, to abstain from 
unlawful sexuality ; to abstain from 
harsh and untruthful speech ; and to 
abstain from mind-destroying intoxi- 
cants and drugs — ^presents a pattern 
of living that for simplicity and com- 


pleteness surpasses all others. He 
taught the path to the destruction of 
suffering, and it followed of neces- 
sity that to refrain from the infliction 
of suffering on any living thing was 
the highest virtue. 

“All tremble before the rod ; all 
fear death. Putting one-self in the 
place of another, one should neither 
strike nor slay.” — Dhammapada. 

Universal appreciation of this truth 
alone would free the world from the 
nightmare oppression of war. 

^ * iti * 

Avoiding all extremes, the Buddha 
Dhamma represents the Middle Way 
of sanity and self-mastery. It de- 
mands nothing in the way of con- 
duct that is contrary to good sense 
or detrimental to physical and mental 
health. The body is important in 
that it is the vehicle of the mind, and 
the mind is the instrument of libera- 
tion. The mind alone defiles or puri- 
fies itself, and it must function 
healthily as the first essential to 
progress. 

All existence is a process of 
change and becoming. Empty pheno- 
mena continually unfold themselves 
before our eyes. A true understand- 
ing of their nature, as being transi- 
tory and without essence, relieves the 
mind of craving, and thus of the 
suffering that arises from it. Just aa 
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we can realise a solid object as being 
composed of atoms and electrons 
mo^g in space . . . and further, 
can understand that in the final 
analysis there is no substance in the 
atoms and electrons, but only cur- 
rents of pure energy, so it is possible 
to realise motivation without a moti- 
vator, objectivity without an object. 
Once this is grasped, the Buddhist 
doctrine of Paticca Samuppada, or 
Dependent Origination, becomes 
clear. There is then no need to 
imagine a creator or a soul. 

The mind of Lord Buddha is the 
sole example of an absolutely time- 
less one, transcending His age and 
environment in a way that none other 
has done before or since. Hearing 
His voice across the centuries, 
mystic and rationalist alike recognise 
a kindred mind — the thoughts of an 
Elder Brother of Mankind, who 
speaks direct to them, with a 
message for their own problems, 
delivered in the accents of authentic 
truth. 


This absence of limitation of period 
and locality is the prime necessity in 
a religion which claims to have a 
universal application. Without it no 
creed can survive the onslaughts of 
criticism. The doctrines of Buddha 
Dhanima stand to-day as unaffected 
by the march of time and the ex- 
pansion of knowledge as when they 
were first enunciated. No matter to 
what lengths increased scientific 
knowledge, can extend man’s mental 
horizon, within the framework of the 
Dhamma there is room for the accept- 
ance and assimilation of further dis- 
covery . . . Where all religions 
have had to depend for their moral 
force on the imagined dictates of a 
self-conceived deity, a dogma open 
to every form of critical attack, 
Buddhism alone asserts the validity 
of moral values in the universe on a 
basis of cause and effect, and, in 
doing so, gives them a pow'er and 
reality that no theology has succeed- 
ed in maintaining. 

— From ‘‘Buddhism as World- 
Religion”, Francis Story. 


Then going to my cell. I take my lamp. 

And seated on my couch 1 watch the flame. 
Grasping the pin, I pull the wick right down 
Into the oil . . * , . 

Lo ! the Nibbaua of the little lamp ! 
Emancipation dawns ! my heart is free f 
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Patacara — Therigatha 



A REPORT ON THE PROGRESS OF THE BUDDHIST 
MISSION TO AMERICA 


Dr. R. L. Soni, 

Hony. Secy^-Genl., ^^Buddhist Foreign Mission** 
Mandalay. 


I 

From Mandalay to 'Manila 

A little over six months after the 
organisation of the ‘Buddhist Foreign 
Mission’ in Mandalay, the historic 
town witnessed the successful launch- 
ing of ‘The Buddhist Mission to 
America* in the public meeting held 
in the Hall of the Pre-University 
School, on the 8th June, 1947, when 
the Society bade farewell to Venerable 
Uokanatha, as its First Dhamma 
Ambassador to the U.S.A. This was 
followed by a grand send-off in 
Rangoon, where the Hall of Cetiyan- 
gana, on the historic Hill of 
Singuttara, under the very shadow 
of the glorious Shwedagon, was 
packed to overflowing, at the public 
meeting held tinder the auspices of 
the five prominent societies, to bid 
farewell to the Ven’ble Monk on the 
2nd July, 1947, the Waso Full Moon 
day. 

The Mission sailed out from 
Rangoon on July 13th and after 
responding to preaching-invitations 
from Penang, Kuala Lumpur, Singa- 
pore, Hong Kong and Shanghai, 
reached M^la in mid-November . 
The enthusiastic receptions accorded 
to Ldkanatha at tlie various 


stations of his call, were indeed re- 
markable. At every port, prominent 
citizens, devotees and sightseers 
flocked in large numbers : various 
associations and institutions vied with 
one another to welcome him. Even 
the non-Buddhist societies co-operat- 
ed in his work. At some ports 
banners with “Welcome Buddhist 
Mission” inscribed in large letters 
were in display. In Shanghai the 
Abbot of a famous Temple gave a 
rousing welcome with his 100 monks 
and novices. At Singapore even the 
Lord Bishop paid him a visit. 

The Ven’ble Missionary had to jmt 
in a terrific work at all these places. 
The magnitude of his labours can 
easily be judged from even the ser- 
mons he delivered, be,sides which he 
had to attend to press conferences, 
religious discussions with groups and 
a never-ceasing stream of interviewers 
everywhere. He delivered 7 sermons 
and a broadcast at Penang, 6 sermons 
at Kuala Lumpur, 19 sermons toge- 
ther with a broadcast at Singapore, U 
sermons together with a broadcast At 
Hong Kong^and 21 sermons include 
ing 8 broadcasts at Shanghai. 
sides Buddhist temples and Instilfl- 
tions, the Vcn’ble Monk preached 4t 
the Rotary Club, Theosophies Sb- 
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ciety, Vegetarian Society, Rama 
Krishna Mission, Hindu Sabha etc. 

At all the places the press and plat- 
form gave full publicity to* our 
Missionary Work. All the leading 
papers featured talks or photos of 
our Missionary, and the Buddhist 
Societies distributed a large number 
of leaflets giving a resume of his ser- 
mons. Even the broadcasting stations 
heartily co-operated in the noble 
work of radiating the peace-bestow- 
ing Dhamma to all the quarters of 
the globe ; at Hong Kong the Broad- 


casting station took seven records of 
his two talks, to be sent to 
Eondon for transmission all over the 
world. 

Obviously the visit of our Mission- 
ary has electrified the Far East. This 
has not only raised our confidence in 
the success of our Mission in the 
U.S.A., but has also confirmed our 
belief in the Vital Role that the 
Dhamma of the Exalted Buddha has 
to play in bringing about Peace and 
Happiness in this Greed-and-Hatred- 
ridden world of today. 



U 



THE 56TH ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING OF THE 
MAHA BODHI SOCIETY OF INDIA 


The 56 Annual General Meeting of 
the Maha Bodlii Society of India was 
held on Sunday, the 11th January, 
1948, at 4-30 p.in. at the headquarters 
of the Society at 4-A, Bankim Cha- 
tter jec Street, Calcutta. 

The Chair was occupied by Mr. 
Rajah Hewavitarane, a Trustee and 
Member of the Governing Body of 
the vSociety, and the following were 
among the members present : 

Ven’ble Bhikkhus N. Jinaratana, 
M. Sangharatana, H. Dhammananda 
P. Pannananda, and K. Mahanama, 
Rev. U. Dhammajoti, Rev. Sila- 
bhadra, Dr. Kalidas Nag, Dr. Nali- 
naksha Dutta, Dr. A. Barua, Sj. 
Meher Chand Dhiman, Sj. Jyotish 
Chandra Ghosh, U San Htoon U, Dr. 
S. P. Chatter jee, Sj. Suhrid Krishna 
Basu, Prof. Tulsidas Kar, Pandit 
Vishawanath Shastri, Mr. D. N. Gan- 
guly, Sj. Sushil Kumar Ghosh, 
Messrs. K. T. Wimalasekera, B. M. 
Agarwala, G. G. Charles, D. V. Jaya- 
sinha, D. Dahanayake, K. G. Dhana- 
pala, B. T. Don David, R. S. Rao, 
A. R. Kulkarni, Rajkumar Sidharta 
Singh Preston, B. R. Barua, S. B. 
Kirielle, B. G. Albert, D. R. Weerap- 
puli, Rajasinha Weerasekara, Dr. 
Simon Silva, Mrs* Rajah Hewa- 
vitarane, Miss Grace AbeyCgunawar- 
dene, Mr* W* A* Wickramasekera, 
Sj. Mukul Dey, Mr. and Mrs* K. 
Karunanayake, and Mr. Devapriya 
Valisinha. 


Before the Agenda was taken up 
speeches welcoming the arrival of 
Mr. Devapriya Valisinha, Permanent 
General Secretary of the Society, 
after an absence of six years in Cey- 
lon, were made by Sj. Jyotish Chan- 
dra Ghosh, Dr. Kalidas Nag and Dr. 
Arabinda Barua. They all referred 
to the special abilities of Mr. Vali- 
sinha and promised their whole- 
hearted support and assistance to him 
in the discharge of his duties. Mr. 
Valisinha thanked the s]K*akers and 
the audience for the kind words said 
about him and expressed the hope 
that he would receive every possible 
help from the workers and friends 
of the Society in the onerous duties 
that he would have to face. 

Dr. Arabinda Barua, the Acting 
General Secretary, read the minutes 
of the last Annual General Meeting 
and the Annual Reports for the 
years 1946 and 1947 which were con- 
firmed. 

The audited accounts of the So- 
ciety for the same years were sub- 
mitted by the Treasurer, Dr. Nali- 
naksha Datta, and were approved and 
declared to be in order. 

Thereafter Diplomas of the Socie- 
ty were presented to the newly en- 
rolled Life Members and Ordinary 
Members who were present at the 
meeting. 
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The following office-bearer were 
elected for 1948: — 

Patrons : 

Ilis Highness the Maharaja of 

Bhutan, 

His Highness the Maharaja of Sikim, 
His Highness the Nawab of Bhopal, 
His Ivxcellency Tai Chi Tao (China) 
Tlxe Hon’ble Prime Minister of India 
His Excellency the President of the 
Republic of Burma. 
His ICxcellcncy the Governor of 

West Bengal. 

His Highness the IMaharaja of 

Baroda, 

Seth Jugal Kishore Birla. 

President : 

The HoiPble Dr. vSyama Prasad 
Mookcrjee, M.A.. D.Litt., LL.D. 

Vice-Piesidvnts : 

The Hon'ble the Consul-CTencral for 
China in India 

The Hon’blc Mr. Justice C. C. 

Biswas, 

The Hon’ble Mr. Justice B. K. 

Mookerjee, 

The HoiPble U Tin Tut. • 

Sir U Thwin, 

Prof. Tan Vuu Shan, 

Sir Bijoy Prasad Sinha Ray. 

]Mr. Rajah Hewavitarane, 

Dr. Nalinaksha Dutta. 

General Secretary : 
Brahmachari Devapriya Valisinha, 

Joint^ecretaries : 

Rev. Bhikkhu M. Sangliaratana 
Rev. N. Jinaratana Thera, 
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Joint-Treasurers : 

Dr. Arabinda Barua, 

Rev. U. Dhammajoti 

Governing Body : 

Venable K. Sirinivasa . Nayaka 
Thera, Ven’blc Bodhananda Maha 
Thera, Ven'ble D. vSasanasiri Thera, 
Ven’ble Dhammaskhanda Thera, 
Venable N. Somananda Thera, 
Ven’ble Pandit P. Pannanaiida 
Thera, Ven’ble Pandit H. Saddha- 
lissa Thera, Venable Bhikkhu J. 
Kashyapa, Veii’ble Bhikkhu H. 
Dhaminananda, VeiPble Bhikkhu 
K. Mahanama, Rev. V. Dhammaloka, 
Rev. IT. Dhammaralana, Rev. T. 
Wimaladassi, Rev. G. Pannananda, 
Rev. Silabhadra, Dr. Kalidas Nag, 
Mr. Nareshnath Mookerjee, the 
Hon. Mr. Hem Chandra Nasker, Sj. 
Jyotish Chandra Ghosh, Dr. S. P. 
Chatter jca, Mr. D. N. Ganguly, 
Maj. Gen. A. C. Chatterjee, Dr. B. 
M. Barua, Mr. M. Roy, Dr. Dasa- 
rathi Dutt, U Kyaw Rhine, Dr. J. 
X. Maitra, Sj. Parbati Churn Law, 
Sj. Suhrid Krishna Basu, Mr. G. G. 
Charles, IMr. J. K. Biswas, J. P., Sj. 
Krishna Dayal Jalan, Pandit Vlshw- 
iiaih Shastri, Seth Bhagirath Kanoria, 
Seth Bhagirath Mohota. Sj. Prabodh 
Kumar Das, Mr. Sushil Kumar 
Ghose, Sj. Melicr Chand Dhiman, 
Mr. S. B. Kiriellc, Mr. Keshab 
Chandra Gupta, Mr. K. T. Wimala- 
sekera, Mrs. Hemalata Tagore, Dr. 
M. R. Soft, Sj. Auandilal Poddar, 
and Mr. B. R. Barua. 

The following were elected hono- 
rary members : — 

His Holiness Tak^er Rhnpochchc 
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of Tibet, H. E. the Ambassador of 
the Republic of China, H. E. U Win, 
Ambassador of Burma in India, 
Hon’ble the High Commissioner for 
Ceylon in India, Consul-General for 
America in India, Consul-General for 
France in India, Hon’ble Dr. Rajen- 
dra Prasad (Congress President) , 
Hon'ble Dr. B. R. Ambedkar, Sj. 
Shanti Prasad Jain, Mr. Pramatha 
Nath Banerjee, Vice Chancellor, 
Calcutta University, and Mr. C. P. 
Sinha. 

Corresponding Members 
CEvnoN 

Mr. Raja Hewavitarane, 

The Secretary, Ceylon Maha Bodhi 
Society, 

Mudaliyar R. Malalgoda, 

BURMA 

Mr. D. V. Jayasinha, 

Dr. R. U. Soni, 

U Kyaw Hla, 

Mr. E. Koon Wa, 
lyt. Ba Ohn. 

TIBET 

H. E. Thathong Uama, Lhasa, Tibet, 
Mr. A. P. Sherpa, 

SIAM 

Secy., Buddhist Society, Bangkok, 
Siam. 

CHINA 

Rev. Fa Fang, Shanghai, China, 
Mr. D. R. Weerappuli, Shanghai, 
China. 

NEPAL 

Mr. Bhajuratna Maniharshajoti. 


INDO-CHINA 

Her Royal Highness Princess Ping- 
peang Yukanthor of Cambodih, 
Madamoisellc S. Karpeles, 

Dr. Paul Levy, 

FRANCE 

Madamoiselle J. C. Lounsbery, 
-Madamoiselle Le Faunte. 

GERMANY 

Upasaka Walter Persian, 

Upasaka Ramsey, 

ENGLAND 

President, Buddhist Society, London, 
Capt. Sir H. S. Rankin, Bart. 

Mr. PVancis Story. 

AMERICA 

Mr. K. Y. Kira, 

Mr. Elias F. Glockner, 

Mr. Ralph M. Lewis. 

STRAITS SETTLEMENTS 

Madame Wee Thean Heang Neoh of 
Penang. 

Several sub-Coiiimittees were also 
elected. 

Membership Fees 

On account of the financial stress 
that has come upon the Society due 
to the expansion of its activities, it 
was decided to raise the Membership 
Fee and the following resolution was 
adopted : — 

Resolved that from the year 1948 
onwards the annual membership fee 
of the Maha Bodhi Society of 
India be increased to Rs. 12/- 
(Rupees Twelve) for ordinary mem- 
bers in addition to the usual ad- 
mission fee of Rs. 5/- (Rupees Five). 
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Vaisakha Purnima 

Resolved that the Central Govern- 
ment and the Provincial Governments 
of India be requested to respect the 
feelings and sentiments of the Bud- 
dhists all over the world by declar- 
ing the Buddha-Purnima (or Vaisha- 
kha Purnima) which commemorates 
the birth, enlightenment and the 


Mahaparinirvana of the Lord Buddha, 
as a Government and Public Holiday, 
in consideration of the fact that India 
is the home and cradle of Buddhism 
and the Holy Land of the Buddhists 
which, on that account alone, is 
honoured, revered and respected by 
more than a half of the whole human 
race. 

# * 


* 
♦ 
* 
* 
* 


Get thee away from life-lust, from conceit, from 
ignorance, and from distraction’s craze; sunder the bonds; 
so only shalt thou come to utter end of 111. Throw off the 
chain of birth and death — thou knowest what they so, free 
from craving, in this life on earth, thou shalt go on thy way 
calm and serene. 

Buddha To Gutta — Therigatha. 


* 

♦ 
* 

* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
♦ 
* 
♦ 
* 
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la Socieio per Oricnta KuUaro 
Orehro, 

Rynnmgegi‘25, 

Sv e duj o M ay , 1948. 

An Appi?aIv to AlIv Buddhists 

Being convinced of the great value 
of the Buddhist Doctrine, we arc 
sincerely striving to spread it through- 
out the world, so that suffering 
humanity may at last learn the Truth 
of Life, and, through the Noble 
Teaching, find the Way which leads 
from ignorance to knowledge, from 
darkness to light. Our activity in 
Europe is made extremely difficult, 
especially in lands not directly occu- 
pied by invading forces during the 
war, by the unfavourable attitude of 
those who either cannot or will not 
admit the significant truth of Univer- 
sal Suffering. So we find ourselves, 
to a great extent, lacking the neces- 
sary support. Also there is, unfor- 
tunately, scarcely any suitable Bud- 
dhist literature, except in English or 
German. Most publications are by 
Christian authors, who give but a 
poor account of the noble doctrine, 
so that there is still to-day a great 
many people who believe Buddhism 
to be an idolatrous religion, and 
Buddha himself some sort of idol. It 
is little known that Buddhism num- 
bers millions of humanity as its adhe- 
rents. It must be the task of Bud- 
dhists everywhere to seek to change 


this state of affairs in Europe. We 
western disciples of the Blessed One 
need the fixll support of all Buddhists 
and of all friends of Oriental Culture. 
Only thus shall we attain the aim of 
this present life, to create through 
Buddhism a stable lasting world 
peace. 

Wc have the courage to send out 
this apj)cal, believing that there is a 
bond of brotherhood between Bud- 
dhists. Because of the Oneness of all 
Life, the interests of one ought to be 
those of all. We therefore ask for 
assistance in finding the means to 
publish periodicals, brochures and 
books. Also wc need books, new and 
old, in many languages, for distribu- 
tion to those interested who under- 
stand the respective languages. But 
money is most needed. If money 
cannot be send, try to send inter- 
national reply-coupons which can be 
obtained at any post office within the 
postal union. Only by a mere realis- 
tic propaganda shall we find those 
who may be unconsciously yearning 
far to Dhanima, but unable, through 
ignorance of the existence of a mis- 
sionary Society, to find a way to it. 
Such propaganda costs money, and 
so, because of our lack of funds, we 
send out this appeal to the Buddhists 
of the world and to the friends of 
Buddhism. Every sum, large or 
small, will be gratefully received. 
Full of hope that our appeal will 
come to the notice of many sincere 
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Buddhists, we send heartiest greet- 
ings, with Dhamma Metta. 

Peace to all beings ! 

Upasaka Anuruddha R. Petri 
President. 

MAHATMA GANDHI ON 
BUDDHIvSM 

Sarnath, Benares, U.P. 

28th April, 1948. 

Tlie Editor, 

The Mahabodhi, 

Dear Sir, 

I have the deepest veneration for 
the life and character of Mahatma 
Gandhi, I have acclaimed him in 
speech and writing as a true Buddhist 
in the sphere of action. At the same 
time I have never suggested that his 
Buddhism went any further than the 
morality of Ahimsa. So far as practi- 
cal life is concerned, that goes a lot 
further on the Path than most people 
reach, yet a distinction must be 
drawn between ethics and philo- 
sophical views. The views of Mahat- 
ma Gandhi w^ere definitely not Bud- 
dhist, any more than they were ortho- 
dox Christian, or, say, Jewish. 
Therefore on reading his remarks 
about Buddhism and the Buddha, as 
quoted in the “Maha Bodhi’* for Jan. 
March 1948, I feel imi)elled to make 
one or two comments that I feel to be 
necessary to clarify the position. 

Buddhists by this time are quite 
accustomed to being told by followers 
of other religions that they — the Bud- 
dhists — are completely mistaken as to 
what it was the Buddha taught. We 
are quite used to being informed that 
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when the Buddha taught ‘^Anatta** 
He meant that there is an imperish- 
able Soul or Atman that transmigrates 
from body to body ; that when the, 
Visuddhi Magga says : "*Na h’ettha 
devo brahma va/ Samsarass' atthi 
karako** it really means that the Bud- 
dha taught that there is a Creator- 
God ; that when He said, *‘Scck no 
external refuge ; work out your own 
deliverance with earnestness**, He 
meant that we were to place our trust 
in salvation through faith in the 
merits of another, and that when He 
announced, ‘T have taught the Truth 
without any distinction between eso- 
teric and exoteric doctrine ; the 
Tathagata has nothing like the closed 
fist of a teacher who keeps some 
things back**, He really meant that 
He had imparted certain * 'Secret 
Doctrines** to be the exclusive pro- 
perty of the few, and that they were 
to be preserved by a number of enig- 
matic "Masters** in Tibet. . .and so 
on and so on. 

In fact, everybody seems to under- 
stand the teaching of Buddha except 
the Buddhists ; and they, poor crea- 
tures wdio have gained nothing from 
study of the Scriptures excei)t the 
key^ to ignorance, tire looked ui)on 
with pity as wanderers in outer dark- 
ness. 

All this w^e have learned to accept 
with meek humility. But when a 
man of the standing of Mahatma Gan- 
dhi vStates, firstly, that he had "practi- 
cally no acquaintance with Bud- 
dhism** and then confidently asserts 
that ill his opinion the Buddha was 
a believer in a supreme God — or, not 
an Athiest, which amounts to the 
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same thing — then the time has come 
to pause and ask oneself whether 
words have any meaning, or if they 
mean different things to different 
people. If we are to avoid the classic 
example of the character in “Alice** 
who said, “When I use a word it 
means just what I want it to mean**, 
it is time we started to apply the Con- 
fucian principle of “rectifying 
terms.** 

Had Gandhiji declared openly that 
he believed in the P uranic tradition 
that the Buddha was an Avatar of 
Vishnu who incarnated in order to 
deceive beings with lies, at least his 
position would have been logically 
tenable, though somewhat incredible.^ 
But he did not. 

Each is entitled to his own opinion 
and the right to give it utterance, 
even when it is of such nature as to 
be unsupported by any evidence. The 
question I wish to raise in this letter 
is, whether it is desirable, or helpful 
to those who are seeking a fuller 
knowledge of Buddhism, that such 
opinions should be given further 
publicity in a Buddhist journal ? 
Reading the Mahatma Gandhi speech 
in a Buddhist Magazine and finding 

* “Brahmins allowed Buddha into the 
fold of Hinduism, only to minimise the 
importance of Buddhism” — ^I>r. A. P. 
Karmarkar, M.A., LI/.B., Ph.D, The 

Vishnu Parana states that Vishnu was 
born as Mayamoha, or Buddha, to delude 
the Daityas, whom the gods could not 
defeat, into giving up the Vedic religion. 
Nammalvar (Satagopa) circa 9th Cent. 
C.E., refers to Buddha as an Avatar o£ 
Vishnu born to delude the Asuras. (Annals 
of the Bhandarkar O. R. Institute, XIV, 

pp. 200-201), 


it quoted without comment on the 
peculiar views expressed, the enquir- 
ing reader may be forgiven if h<j ac- 
cepts it as being a true, or at least 
possible, interpretation of Buddhist 
doctrines. In this way much confu- 
sion of thought is created, the harmful 
results of which I have too often had 
the opportunity of observing among 
Western Buddhists, wdio have to rely 
almost entirely for their instruction 
on- translations and what they read in 
Buddhist publications. When he 
reads a journal devoted to a particular 
religion, the student expects to find 
in it accurate guidance in the tenets 
of that creed. It would be unthink- 
able, for instance, for a Christian 
journal to publish in this way the 
opinions of one who was not a Chris- 
tian yet sought to propagate his own, 
un-Christian views as true Christian 
doctrine. Too often in the past Bud- 
dhists have mistaken laxity for 
tolerance, forgetting that the first 
stage of the Eightfold Path is vSamma 
Ditthi, Right Views. The outcome 
of this has been a hopeless confusion 
of thought as to what really consti- 
tutes Right Views, in Buddhist belief. 

As I have mentioned the need for 
“rectifying terms** it would perhaps 
be useful to define exactly what con- 
stitutes “tolerance**. Tolerance in 
the religious sense I take to be the 
permitting others to follow whatever 
belief seems to them right and true, 
and it has always been one of the 
chief features of Buddhism. Intoler- 
ance, on the other hand, is the per- 
secution of those wdiose views are 
different from one*s own, with the 
object of eradicating those views, 
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even if it means also eradicating 
those who hold them. But by some 
curious distortion of thought, man}' 
Buddhists seem to have arrived at the 
conclusion that to be really tolerant 
it is not sufficient to permit others 
to hold their opinions without let or 
hindrance, but one must oneself 
share and help to disseminate their 
views. The mental acrobatics by 
which people contrive to maintain 
wholly irreconcilable theories and 
label the result ‘'Buddhism** have 
long been a source of wonder to the 
writer, T^et us turn for a moment to 
an examj)le at the oi.)posite end of 
the scale. Here is the reply given by 
the head of a branch of the Christian 
church to the invitation of the World 
Congress of Faiths to parcipitate in a 
peaceful o vein ent : (2) 

**. . . we could not decide to co- 
operate with you. We are of the 
opinion that only Jesus Christ is the 
Redeemer of the world, and that he 
only is our salvation, the only way 
to God and men. . . If all religions 
speak of God, we have to ask : 
'Which God?* We only believe in 
the God of the revelation in Jesus,** 

Whatever we may think of the doc- 
trines expressed in this extract, it is 
at least a clear-cut and forthright 
declaration of belief : no one reading 
it could be left in any doubt as to 
what a Christian believes, and what 
constitutes Christianity. It has a 
certain directness and courage that, 
^ 

' * Dr, Eminen, of the Algemeene 
Synodale Commissie Der Nederlandsche 
Herformde Kerk, quoted in the Circular 
letter of the World CongresB of Faiths, 
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however we may disagree, commands 
respect in this non-committal and 
ambiguous age. It is not emasculat- 
ed by the "All-religions-are-the- . 
same** fallacy of those who profess 
to follow all creeds because they can 
believe in none. And this is very 
largely the secret of the vitality of 
Christianity and the reason why, 
despite its incredible theology, it has 
persisted through the ages. Certainly 
all religions are the same — ^but only 
to those who are incapable of per- 
ceiving differences. 

Without wishing Buddhists to be- 
come aggressive in their belief — a 
spirit quite contrary to all that 
Buddhism .stands for — it would not 
be a bad thing to see a little more 
of the robust tipholding of their creed 
that distinguishes the Christian and 
Mohammedan. Here again it seems 
to be a case of the Middle Way being 
the hardest to follow. Is there no 
course open between persecution of 
those who disagree with one’s parti- 
cular religion and a pathetic attempt 
to incorporate everyone elses* views 
in one’s own ? 

In conclusion, I would like to 
quote the words of Constant 
Lrounsbery : 

"Une menace plus grave nous 
semble venir de ceux qui, sinceres 
peut-^tre, imaginent quils peuvent 
modifier le Dhamma, enseigner le 
Dhamma en donnant des entorscs a 1* 
Dhamma en donnant des entorses h 
rinterprdtation des (Merits sacr^s. Un 
peu plus d’dtnde, im peu moins 
d*orgueil occidental sent n^cessaires 
pour comprendre que le Sangha des 
Theravada et le Sangha du Maha* 
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yana ont prot6g^ leur doctrine et qiie 
c’est m6me ^ cause de cela que nous 
avons les saines traditions des en- 
.seignements primitifs du Theravada 
et des theories ajoutees plus tard at 
parfois inodifi6es du Mahayana. . . 
Si tout Bouddhiste a le droit et ni6mc 
le devoir d ’examiner lui-incme et 
s’en tenir k ce qui lui semble vrai, 
cela ne lui donne aucun droit 
d’imposer ses opinions personnelles 
comme le Dhamma du Bouddha**.® 

Yours in the Dhamma, 

Francis Story. 


* very grave menace seems to us to 
come from those who, sincerely perhaps, 
imagine that they should modify the 
Dhamma, teach the Dhamma and give 
twists to the interpretation of its sacred 
texts. A little more study, a little less 
of the pride of the West are necessary 
to understand that the Sangha of Thera- 
vada and the Sangha of Mahayana are 
the protectors of their doctrine and that 
it is because of that that we have the 
sound traditions of primitive Theravada 
and the theories, added very late and 
sometimes modified, of Mahayana ... If 
each Buddhist has the right and the task 
to examine himself and to hold to that 
which seems to him true, that does not 
give him any right to impose his personal 
opinions as being the Dhamma of the 
Buddha."— Editorial in "Da Pens^e Boud- 
dhique", Jan., 1»48. 

[We have published Mahatma Gandhi's 
speech delivered in 1925 as a tribute to 
his memory; but certainly do not subscribe 
to the views expressed by him. The 
rules of this journal are explicit on this 
point. 

As to the possibility of our readers 
taking Mahatma Gandhi's views on Bud- 
dhism as a true interpretation, we feel 
confident tihat they are intelligent enough 
to make e distinction. 


CHOLON, VIET-NAM 

April 3rd. 1W8. 

Dear Mr. Managing Editor, 

It is a sudden happinCvSs for me 
when I get back home and find four 
packets of the journal of the **Maha 
Bodhi” you have sent me. I repeat 
it is a great joy for me to get at last 
the reviews I have so long waited for. 
It is as a gift coming from Providence 
and all I could say is : Thank you 
VERY MUCH. You arc so gentle. My 
heart is overflowing with happiness 
and gratefulness. 

So, with these reviews I find my 
faith growing steadier and if you 
don’t see any inconvenience, I will 
translate some articles in Vietnamese 
language and get them published in 
the Buddhist reviews. I beg you to 
give me the permission. 

The Buddhism in Viet Nam is 
narrowly linked with that of China 
and encumbered with other cults and 
superstitions ; the true teachings of 
Buddha are lost to most people. The 
adepts who can read the Pali texts 
from the King’s Library in Pnom 
Penh (Cambodia) are very few and 
the publications of the Southern 
School in Vietnamese amount to 
about 10 books averaging 100 pages 
each. Most of the reviews and books 
are written after the Northern School. 

I wish that the new era in Viet 
Nam will see a revival of Buddhism 
and with it peace and love will enter 

We, however, publish Hr, Francis 
Story's criticism as a warning to those 
who might be misled. 

^The Editor, Maha Bodhi.l 
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all the hearts. It is rather alarming 
to see still bloodshed and atrocities 
everywhere, particularly in our own 
land, when the war was over, when 
the purpose for which the Allies were 
fighting was forgotten and its hard 
lessons deserted from all the minds. 
And, it is always the lust which is at 
the start of the conflict in Viet Nam. 
The teachings of Lord Buddha are 
eternally true. 

I beg you to send me the catalogue 
of picture albums, picture post cards 
and Buddha photos (with price list) 
and let me know the contents of 
the album “Mulagandhakuti Vihara 
Wall Paintings’*. 

I wish that when the change will 
be possible, I will send my contri- 
bution to the Maha Bodhi Society and 
a life subscription to the journal. 

Once more I thank you, and I wish 
the Maha Bodhi Society w ill succeed 
in its lofty aims for the benefit of 
humanity all over the world. 

I remain, 

Dear Mr. Managing Editor, 

Yours respectfully, 
Trinh I 'an Chan, 


BUDDHLST COLONY AT 
•BUDDHAGAYA. 

To 

The Hon’ble Mr. Sri Krishna Sinha 
Prime Minister of Behar, 

Patna. 

Sir, 

It is with profound satisfaction 
that we read about the passing in 
the Behar Legislative Assembly of 
the Bill to take over the management 


of the Zamindaries of the Province. 
This is an act which will bring great 
relief to millions of peasants who 
were under the oppressive exactions 
of the land-lords who did practically 
nothing for the welfare of the com- 
mon people. 

2. The purpose of this letter is to 
make a suggestion with regard to the 
lands round the great Buddhist 
Temple at Buddhagaya, which will 
now- come under the direct control of 
the Government. 

3. You are no doubt aware that 
Buddhagaya is the most sacred place 
to the entire Buddhist world as it is 
the site w'here Lord Buddha attained 
Supreme Enlightenment. Ever since 
that memorable event this holy place 
lias been in Buddhist hands and 
thousands of monks and laymen lived 
there throughout the succeeding cen- 
turies. Buddhists of Ceylon and other 
distant countries had their ow-n sepa- 
rate establishments. The numerous 
ruins of buildings scattered round 
the Temple bear testimony to this 
fact. They abandoned the place only 
when it became physically impossible 
for them to live there owing to the 
persecution of the Moslem invaders 
about the 12th Century A.C. 

4. Now" that India is free from 
foreign rule and she is in a position 
to order her ow-n affairs, may W’e re- 
quest the Government of Behar to set 
apart at least 25,000 acres of land 
round the Temple for the settlement 
of Buddhists who wish to live and 
die in the holy atmosphere of this 
most sacred place to them. There are 
thousands of Indian Buddhists alone 
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who prefer to reside permanently in 
this sacred locality if they can obtain 
land at a nominal price and facilities 
*are offered to them to settle down 
peacefully. In addition, there are 
tens of thousands of devout Buddhists 
belonging to all countries who would 
like to pass their last days at Buddha- 
gaya just as Hindus go to Benares to 
spend their declining years on the 
bank of the holy Ganges. If Bud- 
dhists are vSimilarly permitted to 
settle down at their holy place, we 
feel certain that Buddhagaya will be- 
come prosperous, and a great centre 
of culture and education will spring 
up as in ancient days, Buddhagaya 
will thus become a link with the out- 
side Buddhist world and will enatfte 
India to establish friendly relations 
with Buddhist countries regarding the 
need of which leaders of both sides 
have so often stressed. 

5. Once Buddhagaya becomes a 
centre of Buddhist activity, millions 
of pilgrims will start coming there 
from all parts of the world just as 
Moslems go to Mecca, and it need 


not be stressed that the Government 

of Behar will stand to benefit finan- 

* * 

cially in due course as a result of this 
pilgrim traffic. 

6. May we, therefore, very earnest- 
ly request your Government to con- 
vSider the above suggestion favourably 
and allot 25,000 acres of land round 
the .sacred spot for the suggested 
Buddhist colony, the details of wffiich 
can be settled when the proposal is 
accepted in principle. 

7. As regards the management of 
the colony, our Society is quite 
willing to take it up if the Govern- 
ment agrees to give us the respon- 
.sibility or the Government itself may 
undertake the management in co- 
operation with our Society which is in 
a position to act on belialf of the 
Buddhists. 

We remain, 
vSir, 

Your most obedient servant, 
D. ValIvSINHA, 
G€}7L-Sccrctary, 

Malta Bodlii Society of India, 



BOOK REVIEWS 


Thkravada Buddhism in Burma — 

By Dr. Niharanjan Roy, IJnivci- 
siiy oj Calcutta 1946. Price Rs.7-8. 

Burma is independent and we rejoice 
to welcome her as our collaborator in the 
cultural and economic regeneration of 
Asia. But so far, we find few Ixioks 
giving a reliable and connected account 
of Indians relations with Burma through 
ages. This gap is now very ably filled 
up by Dr. Ray’s Study in Indo-Burmese 
Historical and Cultural Relation from the 
jearliest times to the British Conquest. 
In fact this is the first scludarly work on 
this vitally important subject and it will 
remain a standard work of reference for 
many years. It is a remarkable achieve- 
ment to condense in one heavy volume, 
the huge materials dating from the age 
of Emperor Asoka (3 Cen. B.C.) to the 
British conquest of Burma towards the 
end of the 19 Century. He surveyed the 
early centres of Buddhist culture in Burma, 
Pegu and Thaton (Ch. I) and then gave 
an admirable description of the efflores- 
cence of Indo-Bunnese Art and Culture in 
Rangoon (1057-1287). The Reform move- 
ments of the 14th and 15ih centuries are 
neirt de.scribed with a critical analysis of 
the manuscripts and texts found in the 
Monastic Dibraries of Mediaeval Burma. 
Hi.siorical storm-clouds gathered over 
Burma during the 16th and 17th centuries 
synchronizing wdlli the insidious penetra- 
tion of foreign (European) influences in 
the Indian Ocean and the Far East which 
will lead finally to subjugation, annexa- 
tion or domination by the Dutch, tlie 
French and the British powers in Indo- 
China and Indonesia and Burma. Alas, 
the critical 18th century was an age of 
barren theological controversy in Burma 
which was supported morally by the 
Theraveda Sangha of Ceylon (pp. 180-181) 


and Burma also returned gifts to Ceylon 
out of gratitude. But in spile of reorgani- 
sation of the Sangha, the Burmese people 
like the Ceylonese, failed to maintain their 
political independeilce. Culturally, how- 
ever, Ceylon and Burma, lK)th regaining 
independence, would, we hope, make a 
common cause with Siam, Cambodia and 
Eaos in order to bring about an all round 
cultural and spiritual renais.sance of the 
Trans-Gangeiic Peninsula. Dr. Ray has 
rendered a signal service to that cause 
as w^ell as to the history of Thcravada 
Buddhism as a whole, by publishing this 
lHK>k in this opportune moment and we 
recommend this valuable work to all the 
I luversities. Colleges ajid learned societies 
of South East Asia. 

K. Nag 


ThK vSINO-InDIAN JOURNAh — the half- 
yeaiJy organ of the Sino-Indiav 
Cultural Society, Vol. I, Pari I 
edited by Prof. Tan Yun Skan, 
pp. 164, Price Rs. if-, Annual 
Subscription Rs. 8/-, Santiniketan, 
Bengal. 

Prof. Tan Vun Shan, the B'ditor of 
“The Sino-Indian Journal** is to be con- 
gratulated on the excellence of the first 
issue W'hich has just reached our hands. 
Almost all the articles are of a high 
‘standard and if they are an index to those 
that wil follow in subsequenl issues, we 
feel certain that this journal wdll be able 
to maintain a very high place among 
learned magazines devoted to Oriental 
Studies, The Editor himself contributes 
a long and valuable article on *‘China*s 
Culture and Civilization** while the other 
important contributions are ‘Hndia and 
China*’ by the Hon, Pandit Jawaharlal 
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Nehru, ''Meeting of Brothers” by Kshiti 
Mohan Sen, '‘Chinese Ideals of Character 
Education” by Chen Li-Fu, “Buddhist 
Literature of Mongolia” by Probhat 
Kumar Mookerje^, “Sino-Indian Rela- 
tions of Old” by Sujitkumar Mukho- 
padhyaya and “Chinese and Indian Art : 
Some Parallelisms” by O. C. Gangooly. 
The journal has also reproduced Dr. 
Rabindra Nath Tagore's article entitled 
“The Death Traffic” written in 1881, w’hile 
the messages* of good will include those 
of Generalissimo Chiang Kai-Shek, Presi- 
dent Tai Chi Tao, Mahatma Gandhi and 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru. We have no 
hesitation in recommending this periodi- 
cal to those who wish to know something 
about the great Chinese Civilization. 

The purpose of the journal is to pro- 
mote friendly relations between India and 
China by a correct interpretation of the 
cultures of the two countries to each 
other and the promotion of world peace. 
These are laudable objects and, on going 
through the articles, one cannot but admit 
that the journal has made an excellent 
beginning to fulfill its purpose. 

No living Chinese or Indian has done 
so much to bring India and China closer 
to each other in modern times as Frof. 
Tan Yun Shan whose zeal and devotion 
to the cause has resulted in the establish- 
ment of Cheena Bhawan in Santiniketan 
which is a living monument to his energy 
and resourcefulness. Both countries owe 
a deep debt of gratitude to this unassum- 
ing scholar for his pioneer work. We 
wish him and his journal every success. 

I LIVED WITH Gandhi — By Louis Fis- 
cher, Republished with the per- 
mission of the author and Look 
Magazine, pp 9, with 9 illustra- 
tions. Publ ; International Book 
House Ltd., Bombay, Price Rs. 1-8. 

This is an excellent character sketch of 
the greet Indian leader by a well-known 
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American publicist. I/ong before admira- 
tion for Gandhi ji*s saintly life and monu- 
mental work for the regeneration of Tndia 
became fashionable in the West, Fischer 
became attracted to him and during his 
visits to India shared Mahatmaji's simple 
life in a village. Fischer's sketch written 
from intimate knowledge of the day to 
day life of Mahatmaji is of special interest 
to us today. Although the price is too 
high for such a small pamphlet, as the 
profits are intended to go to the Mahatma 
(Jandhi Memorial Fund, one should be 
glad to pay the amount. 

The Pageant of Lanka — Edited by 
S. Sanmuganathan and printed at 
*^Tke Ceylon Daily News*' Press, 
Colombo, Ceylon. With 101 pp. 
of reading matter, 21 julUpagc 
Plates and 15 other illustrations, 
in addition to 45 pp. of advertise- 
ments, each written in an attractive 
style with artistic display. Printed 
on best art paper with an artisti- 
cally designed 3-flap cover. Price 
not given.. 

This is a musical drama in 14 episodes, 
depicting the history of Ceylon from the 
dim past to the present day. The setting 
is both artistic and philosophical. The 
touch of master hands is visible — all har- 
moniously blended to form one composite 
w^hole. In addition there are several arti- 
cles by prominent writers on various 
^pects of Ceylonese culture. Intended 
as a souvenir to mark the attainment of 
independence by Ceylon, the volume is 
certainly worthy of the occasion and we 
give it our unstinted praise. 

The printing and get up are excellent 
and compare favourably with the best 
work obtainable ui V. S. A. and Bnrope, 
On the whole, it must be admitted that 
the printing work is definitely superior 
to any that we have so far seen in India. 
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Vaisakha Celebrations and dona- 
tions. 

Notwithstanding the difficulties 
brought about by the present condi- 
tions prevailing throughout the 
country, we feel happy at heart that 
we have been able to celebrate this 
year’s Vaisakha festival very success- 
fully. At all our various centres in 
India the ocasion was celebrated with 
due religious fervour after the tradi- 
tional manner without the lack of 
any of the aspects of a Buddhist 
festival. The success of the celebra- 
tions, as in other years, is due in 
a large measure to the ready response 
we had from our friends and sym- 
pathisers to the appeals for funds 
that were sent out by the Society. 
While thanking them all for their 
donations, we offer to them the 
ble.ssings of the merit they have 
acquired. A list of donors who con- 
tributed to this year’s Vaisakha fund 
will be published in the next issue 
of the Maha Bodhi. Special men- 
tion is to be made of the following 
donors who contributed very liberal- 
ly towards the fund as shown against 
their names; — ^Mg. Gee, Lampang, 
Siam. Rs. 498/6/- ; Sir U Thwin, 
Kt., Rangoon, Burma, Rs. 300/- ; 
Ceylon Trading Co., Rangoon, 
Burma, Rs. 150/- ; Her Rxcellency 
Sra. Sarojini Naidu, Rs. 100/- ; Mr. 
W. P. Fernando, Ceylon, Rs. 100/- ; 
Mrs. O. H. Po, Calcutta, Rs. 100/- ; 


Seth Mohanlal Jalau, Calcutta, Rs. 
100/- ; Mr. G. G. Charles, Common- 
wealth Jewellers, Calcutta, Rs. 100/-; 
Sj. Bhagirathji Kanoria, Calcutta, 
Rs. 100/- ; Mr. Parbutty Churn Law, 
Calcutta, Rs. 50/- ; Dr. Bimala 
Churn Law, Calcutta, Rs. 50/- ; 
Mr. D. R. Veerappuli, China, Rs. 
50/- ; Messrs. Tait Brothers, 
Bareilly, Rs. 50/- ; Mr. Raja Hewa- 
vitarne, Ceylon, Rs. 50/-; Sj. Jayan- 
tilal Parekh, Calcutta, Rs. 50/- ; 
Mrs. Bhadrawati Fernando, Ceylon, 
Rs 50/- ; Mr, Keshab Chandra 
Gupta, Calcutta, Rs. 50/- ; Dr. R. 
L. Soni, Mandalay, Burma, Rs. 50/-; 
Mr. M. F. de Silva, Kadugannawa, 
Ceylon, Rs 50/- ; Dr. Jogendranath 
Maitra, Calcutta, Rs. 50/-; Mr. 
Peter P. Pruce, Rs. 50/-. 

Historic Vaishakh Celebration in 
Nepal. 

Never in the history of Nepal did 
Nepali Budd'nists celebrate the Vai- 
shakha Festival on such an elaborate 
and unprecedented scale as they did 
on May 22nd and 23rd. Nearly 
12,000 Buddhists and Hindus 
flocked to Ananda Kuti on Swayam- 
bhu hill to m'tncss the historic cere- 
monies and more than 2,000 were 
present to hear the sermon of Vene- 
rable Narada Maha Sthavira of 
Ceylon which was interpreted into 
Newari by Venerable Amritananda 
Bhikshu. To the great pleasure of 
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all nine Nepali monks availed them- 
selves of this golden opportunity to 
deliver sermons in Newari throug*li- 
out the day. About 800 observed 
Ashta Shecla and they were all 
offered Dana by Dayakas. Twelve 
jnonks, the largest number ever pre- 
sent in Katmandu, participated in 
the ceremonies of this memorable 
occasion. 

On the 22iid for the first time in 
the history of Nepal a Seem a was 
established to perform the Vinaya 
ceremonies of the Sangha. Dater 
foundation stones were laid both for 
a Secma and a Buddhist Library. 

On the 23rd morning the unveil- 
ing ceremony of the historic Shree 
Iw^nka Caitya constructed according 
to the design of Thuparama of 
Ceylon, was performed by six devout 
Nepali Buddhists as His Highness 
the Maharaja regretted his inability 
to perform “the pleasant duty“ 
owing to his previous engagements. 
It was announced to the audience 
that two relics to be enshrined 
were presented by Mrs. Haramanis 
Jayasekara of Anuradhapura and the 
beautiful ivory casket was presented 
by Mr. Cakku Bhai, an Indian Bud- 
dhist of East Africa. 

In the afternoon a sacred Bo- 
sapling of the Shree Maha Bodbi of 
Ceylon, the oldest historic tree in 
the world, presented by the Vene- 
rable Nayaka Thera of Bomaluwa 
temple was planted by Mr. Bhaju- 
ratna, a very devout and rich Nepali 
merchant. 

Throughout the night there was 
Pm'itta chanting by about ten Bhik- 


khus, invoking the blessing of the 
Triple Gem on His Highness the 
Maharaja and all others. Sri Laqka 
Caitya and Ananda Kuti itself were 
beautifully decorated and illuminat- 
ed with great i>oinp and grandeur. 
Many pamphlets relating to the sig- 
nificances of the day were distributed 
amongst the audience. 


Vaisha1(ha in Paris. 

This year the Vaishakha Festival 
was held with special grandeur at 
the headquarters of the Paris Society 
“Les Amis du Bouddhisnie“ under 
the management of Miss G. C. 
Lounsberry, the President, and Mine 
M. La Fucnte, Editor “La Peiisee 
Bouddhique“. The meeting was 
attended by many peoples, French, 
Indian, Singhalese, Indochinese and 
others. Swami Siduheswarananda 
of the Ramakrishna Mis.sion was the 
guest of honor with Swami Vijaya- 
nanda (from Buenos- Ayres) . In the 
chair was the distinguished Prof. 
Masson-Oursel, Director of the Insti- 
tute of Indian Civilisation at the 
University of Paris. 

The Festival was observed accord- 
ing to the Ceylon rites with recita- 
tion of the Ti-Sarana and the Five 
Precepts. Various pages of the Sub 
tas forming a sketch of the Buddha 
life were read by Mme La Fuentc 
.^nd different members. Miss Louns- 
berry made a short speech on the 
character of the Buddha and Swami 
Siddheswarananda spoke of the com- 
mon ideals of Vedantists land Bud- 
dhists. 
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Mahabodhi Delegation to New 
Delhi. 

A Buddhist delegation represent- 
ing the Maha Bodhi Society of India 
and of Ceylon waited on the Hon’hle 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, Prime 
Minister of India on May 19th, to 
request him to declare the Vaishakha 
Purnima (or Buddha Puruima) as a 
public holiday within the Dotninioti 
of India. 

The delegation was led by the 
Hon’ble Dr. Syama Prasad Mooker- 
jee, President of the Maha Bodhi 
Society qf India, and the other mem- 
bers included His Excellency IT 
Win, Burmese Ambassador in India, 
the Ven'ble Neluwe Jinaratana 
Thera, Bhikkhu in-charge and Secre- 
tary of the Maha Bodhi Society of 
India Representative of the Gov- 
ernment of Ceylon in India, the Rev. 
V. Dhammaloka, Bhikkhu in charge 
of the Buddha Vihara at New Delhi ; 
the Rev. Bhikkhu Veer a of Indo- 
China, and Mr, Daya Hewavitaranc 
of the Maha Bodhi Society of 
Ceylon. 

The Prime Minister gave a sym- 
pathetic hearing and declared that 
if there was a day which deserved 
to be observed as a public holiday 
in India, it was certainly the Vai- 
shaka Purnima, which was asso- 
ciated with the sacred name of 
India’s greatest teacher, the lyord 
Buddha. He said, however, that he 
was not in a position to make an 
immediate decision as his govern- 
ment had already appointed a special 
committee to go into the matter of 
public holidays. The Prime Minister 
13 


expressed the hope that when this 
particular matter is placed before the 
Special Committee it would meet 
with unanimous approval. 

Sanchi Relics 

The same delegation, Jed by Mr. 
Daya Hewavitariie waited on Pandit 
Nehru to make arrangements for 
the reception of the sacred Relics of 
Saripuita and Moggallana, the two 
Chief Disciples of the Buddha, which 
are to be presented to the Maha 
Bodhi Society. 

These Relics will be received on 
Indian soil by the Hon’ble Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru on behalf of the 
Government of India on the Full 
Moon Day of October, 1948, at 
Calcutta and uill be formally hand- 
ed over to the Maha Bodhi Society 
of India. 

It was suggested to send a Bud- 
dhist Goodwill Mission to Ceylon 
towards the third week of August 
and to take the Relics to Burma 
during the first week of^ September. 
After exposition there the Relics 
will be taken direct to India. 

The Ven’ble Jinaratana Thera, Jt. 
Secretary of the Maha Bodhi Society 
of India, will meet the Premier of 
West Bengal to discuss about the 
final arrangements to be made to 
receive the relics when they arrive 
in Calcutta. 

Prince Dhani Nivat of Thailand. 

H, R. H. Prince Dhani Nivat, 
member of the Regency Council of 
Thailand, who arrived in Calcutta on 
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May 22nd, with his family, on his 
way to Europe, was met at the Dum 
Dum aerodrome by the Ven. Neluwe 
Jiuaratana Thera, Chief Monk and 
Secretary of the Maha Bodhi Society, 
who requested the Prince to visit the 
Dharmarajika Vihara where the 
sacred relics of the Buddha were be- 
ing exhibited that day in connection 
with the Vaishakha Celebrations. 
The Prince accepted the invitation 
and visited the Vihara in the even- 
ing with his family and royal 
entourage. The Vcn. Jinaratana 
Thera received the distinguished 
visitors and conducted a special 
ceremony to invoke blessings upon 
them. The Prince expressed his 
appreciation of the admirable work 
done by the Maha Bodhi Society for 
the resuscitation of the Buddha 
Sasana in India and promised his 
help to the Society in its future 
activities, 

H. M. the King of Cambodia visits 
Sri Dharmarajika Vihara. 

His, Majesty King Norodom vSiha- 
nouk Varnian of Cambodia, who was 
on his way to Paris to join a French 
military academy, visited the Sri 
Dharmarajika Vihara in Calcutta on 
May 27, on the .special invitation of 
the Ven. N. Jinaratana Thera, Chief 
Monk and Secretary of the Maha 
Bodhi Society, Calcutta. 

After a welcome speech made by 
the Rev. Bhikkhu H. Dhammananda, 
a special religious ceremony was 
conducted in honour of the King at 
the end of which, a beautiful Buddha 
image and an album of Sarnath 


paintings were presented to His 
Majesty by the Ven. Jinaratana 
Thera. The king expressed *his 
delight at being able to be present 
at one of the foremost Buddhist 
shrines in India and thanki.*d the 
Society for the gifts which, he 
thought, would serve him as valu- 
able mementos of his tour. His 
Majesty also praised the Society for 
the excellent work it is doing to 
revive Buddhism in India and pro- 
mised his hell) »nd patronage to it. 
Monsieur R. Kolb-Bcrnard, Consul- 
General for France in India, inter- 
preted the King’s speech. 

Donation to Maha Bodhi Orpha- 
nage, Sarnath. 

A donation of Rs. 1,000/- has 
been made to the Maha Bodhi Or- 
phanage at Sarnath by Mr. Jashan- 
wal W. Jhan Giani, General Mer- 
chant, of Bahrein, Persian Gulf, in 
memory of his younger brother, Moti 
J. Jhan Giani. 

Moti, who was a student of Besant 
College, Rajghat, Benares, died sud- 
denly of heart failure on Feb. 28th, 
1948. Although only sixteen years 
old when he died, he was of a deeply 
religious nature, and the teaching of 
the Buddha had found a response in 
his gentle and compassionate heart. 
He spent much time with the Maha 
Bodhi Society at Sarnath, and had 
great influence in spreading Buddhist 
ideals among his college friends, to 
whom he gave lectures on Buddhism 
and circulated Buddhist literature 
from the Society. The condition of 
the poor aroused his keen sympathy, 
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and it was because of this that the 
Maha Bodhi Orphanage was selected 
by his brotlier to receive the donation. 
His* great ambition in life was to 
become a Buddhist Missionary, and 
had he lived his zeal and unselfish 
devotion would have been an example 
to inspire others in the missionary 
field. Despite the disability of heart 
weakness caused through former ill- 
nesses, he was always cheerful and 
kindly, and at school showed excep- 
tional ability. His good nature won 
the affection of all, masters and 
fellow-students alike, and a garden 
is being laid out at Besant College 
in his memory. It is to be called 
“Moti Garden**, and a tablet will 
be erected bearing his name and ins- 
cribed with the Ti-Sarana, ‘'Buddham 
saranam gacchami ; Dhamniam sara- 
nam gacchami ; Sanghani saranam 
gacchami**. The Maha Bodhi So- 
ciety is also going to dedicate to his 
memory a booklet of Buddhist essays 
by Sri Sugatananda, to be published 
under the title '‘The Wisdom of the 
Heart**. 

Gift to Maha Bodhi free Dispen- 
sary, Sarnath. 

A cheque for Ks. 750/- has been 
received by the Maha Bodhi >Society, 
Sarnath, from Mrs. Arthur Moon- 
asinghe, 19, Skelton Road, Havelock 
Town, Colombo. The gift represents 
the first instalment of Rs. 500/- of 
a promised donation of Rs. 1000/- 
towards the Sarnafli Free Dispensary, 
in memory of her husband, tlie late 
Mr. Arthur Moonasinghe, and 
Rs. 250/- for a marble topped flower- 


altar for the Shrine at Gaya, given 
in memory of her daughter, Githa 
Amarasooriya. 

Siamese Royalty at Sarnath. 

H. R. H. Prince Dhani Nivat of 
Thailand, accompanied by his son. 
Prince Pandit Sonakula, and daugh- 
ters, Princesses Subhajja Sonakula and 
Nivat Sonakula visited the Mula- 
gandhakuti Vihara, Sarnath, on May 
24, after passing through Calcutta 
and Buddhagaya. The Rev. U. 
Dhammajoti showed them round the 
place and a party of Bhikkhus chanted 
Paritia to bless them. 

Mr. K. L. Chihbar Dharmasiri. 

News has been received that a 
member of the Maha Bodhi Society, 
Mr. K. ly. Chibbar Dharmasiri, has 
been promoted to the rank of 2nd. 
lyieu tenant in the I.E.M.E. 

Lieut. Chibbar was at Holy Isipa- 
tana sometime back, and while there 
he took robes for a few" days. 
He writes, “I am proud of being a 
Buddhist and of having a chance to 
serve my Motherland with responsibi- 
lity.*’ We wish him all success and 
happiness in his career, and feel 
confident that he will serve his coun- 
try with distinction. 

Valuable Gift. 

Mr, Keshab Chandra Gupta has 
kindly donated two beautiful carpets 
to the Dharmarajika Vihara, Maha 
Bodhi Society, Calcutta in memory 
of his wife, the late DhAritrl Devi, 
who had a great reverence for the 
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society. In her, we have lost a great 
admirer of Buddha and a person 
interested in the affairs of the Maha 
Bodhi Society. May she attain Nib- 
bana by the merits acquired on her 
behalf. 

Mr. Gupta, who is an eminent 
lawyer in ‘Calcutta, is a member of 
the governing body of the Maha 
Bodhi vSociety. He has set an illus- 
trious example for others to follow. 

New Life Members, 

It is with the greatest pleasure that 
we have to announce that the follow- 
ing ladies and gentlemen have be- 
come life members of the Maha 
Bodhi Society of India : 

1. D. R. Veerappuli, Rsqr., 
Shanghai, China ; 

2. Madame Khoo Ai Lean, 
Penang ; 

3. Mrs. Bhadrawathi Fernando, 
Colombo. 

4. T. N. Sherpa, P)sqr., Kalim- 
pong 

5. Yishe Phintso, Ksqr., Dar- 
* jeeling ; 

‘ 6. Tashi Norbu ILsqr., Kalim- 
pong ; 

7. Mrs. Nicholas Roerich, New 
Delhi ; 

8. John Warren Swale-Ryan, 

Esqr., F.R.G.S., M.R.P.S., 

Rangoon, Burma ; 

9. PVancis Rang jit Seneviratne, 
Esqr., Rangoon, Burma ; 

10. Capt. James Tate, Rangoon, 
Burma ; 

IL Dr. R. Jayasinha, Salin, Burma. 

While conveying these devotees our 


sincere thanks for their activities, we 
invoke upon them the blessings of 
the Triratna. 

New Members. 

We are very happy to mention that 
the following ladies and gentlemen 
have been admitted as members of 
the Societ 5 ^ : — 

1. Volkmar Wentzel, Esqr., Bom- 
bay ; 2. Dr. Rohini Ranjan Barua, 
M.B., 3. W. A. Wickramasekera, 
Rsqr., Calcutta ; 4. Mohamed Faizul 
Islam, Rsqr., Calcutta; 5. Mukul Dey, 
Rsqr., vShantiniketan ; 6. Mrs. T. S. 
Wang, Calcutta ; 7. D. N. W. De 
Silva, Esqr., Bambalapitiya ; 8. Raja 
Hewavitarne, Esqr., Colombo ; 9. 

Francis de Silva, Esqr., Nugegoda ; 
10. D. C. Weerawardhana, Esqr., 
Bemmulla ; 11. Madame Ng. Rug 
Hoak, Penang ; 12. Madame Quah 
Lean Neoh, S. S. ; 13. Madame Ung 
Gaik Choo, Penang ; 14. Madame 
Yeoh Gnat Quee, Penang; 15. P. (). 
Aung, Esqr., Saw, Burma ; 16. U 
Thirizayya, Tavoy ; 17. Ko Sah Win, 
Rsqr., Rangoon ; 18. U Ko Gyi, 
B.Sc. (Hons.) Rangoon ; 19. U Tha 
Win, Rangoon ; 20. Arindam Barua, 
Esqr., Kabo, Burma. 

Our Managing Editor's Visit to 
Ceylon, 

The Venable Neluwe Jinaratana 
Thera, Managing Editor of the 
Journal and the Joint-Secretary of 
the Maha Bodhi Society of India, 
is leaving for Ceylon for a short visit 
after twelve years of service to the 
cause of Buddhism in India. 




LAIJIKRSION CfiRK.MONY AT GANDHIGHAT, CALCUTTA 
Veil. Keluwe Jinaratana Thera and Rev. Ilapngoda Dhatnmananda Thera chanting Buddhist Sutras. 
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OBITUARY 

THE VEN’BLE TE YEU 

It is with profound regret that we announce the 
passing away of the Ven’ble Te Yeu, the High Priest 
of the Chinese Buddhist Temple at Sarnath, Benares. 
The Ven’ble Te Yeu who was 80, died suddenly of 
cholera in Calcutta on 24th April, 1948. He was on his 
way to SingaF)ore, where he planned to raise funds for 
a new Chinese Temple at Holy Isipatana. 

He was an able scholar and an untiring worker in 
the cause of Buddhism. He had lived in Sarnath for 
the j>ast twelve years. His piety and gentle nature had 
made him deeply respected by all and his death is a great 
loss to the Buddhist community in India and China. 

It is to be mentioned here that the Ven’ble Te Yeu 
was a member of the Maha Bodhi Society and he took 
personal interest in our affairs. In his demise we have 
sustained a personal loss and the Buddhist world has 
been bereft of a great champion of righteousness. 


Sabbe Sankhara Anicca ! 


OBITUARY 


Mrs. BHADRAWATHI FERNANDO 

It is with a sense of profound grief that we have to 
announce the untimely death of Mrs. Bhadrawathi Fernando 
at her residence, Sri Padmasri, in Colombo on 3rd June, 
1948. 

She suddenly died of a heart-attack at the early age of 
49 years. She visited India twice recently — once on her way 
to Burma with the Relics delegation and then on her way 
to Nepal to attend the opening ceremony of Sri Lanka 
Chaitya. But she had to cancel that journey half-way due 
to indifferent health and return to Ceylon. Just a few days 
after her departure we got this saddening news. 

She was a learned and cultured lady of generous 
disposition gifted with sympathy and insight and had been, 
an ardent lover of Buddhism throughout her life. Her social 
and religious activities had won an island-wide fame and it 
would be difficult to fill in the void left by her sudden demise. 
Though she was always disturbed by ill-health it was her 
piety and devotion towards religion that made her visit India 
several times. 

It is to be noted here that she was a Life Member of 
the Maha Bodhi Society and took personal interest in the 
the affairs of the institution. 

In her death the island has undoubtedly lost a great 
charitable lady, a social worker and a devout Buddhist. 

We convey to all members of the bereaved family our 
heartfelt condolences. 


Maranantamhi jivitam. 


► -« ► 
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WILLS 

When You Write Your LAST WILL 

u e t >■ 

Please Remember 

to leave a BEQUEST to our Society 
To Carry on its Multilarious Activities. 


WE NEED FUNDS FOR 

VIHARAS, SCHOOLS, HOSPITALS, LIBRARIES, 
TRIPITAKA PUBLICATIONS, PROPAGANDA Efe. 

J?i tioei mt maitat utkeihat the amount ii 
Jlat^e ot Small 

For the convenience of our friends we give below the 
wordings of the Bequest : 

"7 give to the Maha Bodhi Society of India whose 
registered office is situated at No. 4A, Bankim Chatterjee Street 

(formerly College Square), Calcutta, the Sum of 

to be applied to the general purposes of the said Society and 
the receipt of the General Secretary for the time being shall 
be a sufficient discharge to my Executors for such legacy.” 


For Particulars please write to — 

The General Secretary, 

MAHA BODHI SOCIETY OF INDIA, 

4 A, Bankim Chatterjee Street, 
Calcutta. 
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ABHIDHAMMA PHILOSOPHY— Vol. I & II-By BhikkKu J. Kashyapa ... 17 0 

ATTHASALINI— Edited by Prof. P. V. Bapat & R. D. Vedakar ... S 0 

ASOKA — By Bhikkhu Mctteyya ... ... ... ... 0 8 

ADDRESSES & PAPERS ON BUDDHISM— By Bhikkhu Silacara ... 1 12 

BUDDHISTIC STUDIES— By Dr. B. C. Law ... ... ... 20 0 

BUDDHISM— MY CONCEPTION OF IT— By Dr. R. L. Soni ... ...10 

BUDDHAGAYA TEMPLE— ... ... ... ... 1 0 

BUDDHISM FOR THE BEGINNER-By Bhikkhu Silacara ... ... 0 4 

BUDDHISM — By Rai Bahadur Pandit Sheo Narnyan ... ... 0 4 

BUDDHISM IN A NUT-SHELL— By Narada Thera ... ... 0 8 

BUDDHIST VIEW OF RELIGION— By Bhikkhu Silacara ... ... 0 8 

BUDDHIST CONCEPTION OF SPIRITS— By Dr. B. C Law ... ...3 0 

BURNING QUESTIONS-By Bhikkhu Dhammapala ... ...10 

BASIC BUDDHISM— By Bhikkhu Dhammapala ... ... ...10 

BUDDHISM FOR STUDENTS— By Bhikkhu Dhammapala ... ... 1 0 

CEYLON LECTURES— By Dr. B. M. Barua ... ... ...7 0 

CONCENTRATION AND MEDITATION— Published by tiie Buddhist 

Society, London ... ... ... ... ... 3 12 

CARIYAPITAKA— TEXT & ENGLISH TRANSLATION— By Dr. B. C. Law 1 0 

DHAMMA SANGINI-Editcd by Prof. P, V. Bapat «t R. D. Vedakar ... 10 0 

DHATUVANSA— TEXT & ENGLISH TRANSLATION -By Dr. B. C. Law 4 0 

DHAMMAPADA— By Prof. N. K. Bhagawat ... ... ... 0 8 

DHAMMAPADA— By Narada Thera ... ... ... 2 0 

EARLY HISTORY OF BUDDHISM IN CEYLON~By Dr. E, W. Adikaram 8 0 

FUNDAMENTALS OF THE DHAMMA— By Dr. Sydney ... ...10 

FOUNDATION OF BUDDHISM— By Netalie Rotokoff ... ... 3 12 

FAITH IN BUDDHISM ... ... ... ... ... 0 4 

GILGIT MANUSCRIPTS— By Dr. N. Dutt. Vols. I, 11, HI-IV (Rs. 10/- each) 40 0 

GUIDE THROUGH THE ABHIDHAMMA PITAKA— By Nyanatiloka Thera 5 0 

GEOGRAPHY OF EARLY BUDDHISM— ^By Dr. B. C. Law ... ... 2 0 

GAUTAaMA BUDDHA— By Dr. B. C. Law ... ... ... 1 8 

HEAVEN & HELL IN BUDDHIST PERSPECTIVE - By Dr. B. C. Law ... 4 0 

HIS LAST PERFORMANCE— By Bhikkhu Soma ... ... ...10 

HOLY PLACES OF INDIA— By Dr. B. C. Law ... ... ... 2 4 

HISTORY OF PALI LITERATURE— By Dr. B. C. Law, Vols. 1 & 11 ... 14 0 

KARMA AND REBIRTH — By Christmas Humphreys ... ...3 0 

KARMA — By Silacara ... ... ...08 

LIGHT OF DHAMMA— By Narada Thera ... ... ... 0 6 

LIFE OF BUDDHA IN FRESCOES ... ... ... ... 2 8 

LIGHT OF ASIA — By Sir Edwin Arnold ... ... ...3 0 

LOTUS PETALS — By Christina Albers ... ... ... 0 8 

LIFE AND WORK OF BUDDHAGHOSHA— By Dr. B. C. Law ... 7 8 

MAHA BODHl — Bound Volumes ... ... ... ...6 0 

MULAGANDHAKUTI VIHARA WALL PAINTINGS ... ... 7 8 

NIBBANA— By Vappa Thera ... ... ... ... 0 4 

PSYCHOLOGY OF PROGRESS— By Anagarika Dhammapala ... 0 12 

PANCA SILA — By Bhikkhu Silacara ... ... ... ...012 

ROERICH PACT Sc ROERICH ... ... ... ... 4 8 

RELIGION OF BURMA — By Bhikkhu Ananda Mctteyya ... ... 1 0 

RIGHT UNDERSTANDING— By Bhikkhu Soma ... ... ...2 0 

SUPPLEMENT TO THE STUDY OF MAHAVASTU— By Dr. B. C. Law ... 1 0 

TREATISE ON BUDDHIST PHILOSOPHY— By Dr. Dc Silva, Vol. I ... 5 0 

VIMUTTIMAGGA Sc VISUDDHIMAGGA— By Prof. P. V. Bapat ... 8 0 

WHAT DID LORD BUDDHA TEACH?— By Anagarika Dhammapala ... 0 4 

WORLD'S DEBT TO BUDDHA-By Anagarika Dhammapala ... 0 4 

WHAT IS BUDDHISM— Prof. Laxmi Narasu ... ... 1 8 

WHAT IS BUDDHISM — ^Published by the Buddhist Society, London ..! 3 2 

WOMEN IN BUDDHIST LITERATURE— By Dr. B. C. Law ... ... 2 0 


Picture Albums^ Picture Post Cards Sc Buddha Photos for Sale 
Catalogue may be sent on Application with one Anna Stamp. 

Apply to- MAHA BODHl BOOK AGENCY 

College Square^ Celoutta or Samath, Benares. 



CYNOSURE OF SANCHI 


The Ven. Bhikkhu Meti'eyya 

being a learned and illuminating account of the world famous 
monuments at Sanchi in the State of Bhopal, the romantic 
story of the discovery therein of the sacred relics of Sariputta 
and Mahamoggallana, the two chief disciples of Lord Buddha, 
a^d an account of the presentation of these relics to the 
Indian Maha Bodhi Society by the British Government. 

Written in the inimitable style of the learned Ihera 
with an Introduction by Mr. Devapriya Valisinha, General 
Secretary, Maha Bodhi Society. 

Millions of devotees who were fortunate to see these 
precious relics should not fail to read this in order to under- 
stand their full import ; to those who have not seen the 
relics this booklet is a necessity. 

Order your copy immediately. 

Price Re. 1/- postage extra. 

MAHA BODHI BOOK AGENCY, 

4A, Bankim Chatterjee Street, Calcutta. 


BENARES SILKS 

Silk Sarees of Every Description 

in a vast assortment of colours and designs 

Available from 

RATANLAL AMRATLAL & Co. 


Write us a Post Card today. 

RATANLAL AMRATLAL & Co. 

SILK MERCHANTS CHOWK, BENARES 
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THE MAHA-BODHI 

Founded by the Anagarika H. Dharmapala 
IN May 1892. 

"Go ye, O Bhikkhus^ and wander forth for the gain of the many, for 

the welfare of the many, in compassion for the world, for the good, for 

the gain, for the Welfare of gods and men. Proclaim, O Bhikkhus, the 

Doctrine glorious, preach ye a life of holiness, perfect and pure/" 

— Mahavagga, Vinaya Pitaka. 
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THE DEER PARK 

A. Christina Albers 

Now in the fulness of His Buddhahood 
He walked the road that led unto Benares, 

Where the five comrades of His former days 
Were keeping rest. Seeing His form approaching, 
They whispering spake, Behold, He has come bac^. 
We will not now greet Him as our preceptor.*’ 

But when they saw His soul’s full majesty, 

Upon His noble brow wisdom’s bright splendour. 
Those deep eyes with unfathomed glory filled. 

They bowed their heads in reverent obeisance. 

And fell in adoration at His feet. 

And here, near Kashi, in the sylvan deer-park 
He set in motion the great ^^Wheel of Law,” 

That wheel Which sent its beacon through the ages 
And left its golden stamp on many landSf 
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The pebbly desert bears eternal witness ; 

The sages of the South and Northern Lakes 
Live by the Law, tell morbid world-tired seekers 
Of an efllulgent life that cannot die. 

Calmly He sat, His hand elate in blessing. 

Drawn by the magic of those tow-ering w^ords, 
The flaming devaa from supernal regions, 

The groaning dw^eliers of the lanipless pit, 

And all the speechless dw'ellers of the forest 
Assembled at that grove in harmony, 

Joining the five ; all listening in mute rapture 
The sylvan harpstring of this rhythmic speech, 

The mellifluent notes of silver cadence, 

That formed the wellspring of His diamond soul 
Gave hope to man and beast and sobbing spirits, 
And sent its echoes over w^orlds in space, 

That w'as the night of a world-stirring rapture, 

That filled the heaving air with cosmic force, 

A spring, from v\hich flow’ed forth an eightfold river 
Which waters still a thirsty world to-day. 


THE CRYSTAL WELL 

Francis Story 

Look, for it, and it is invisible ; 

Grasp it, and it is unsubstantial ; 

Name it, and the tongue is speechless. 
Why the eternal division and subdivision ? 
It is devoid of parts 
As a flame : it is instantaneous 

And timeless • 

Farndown in the crystal well 

A sletidjpj^^ bough 

Waves grcim finger to the sky : 

A drifting clo^ 

Like a frail shif> fidats by. 

There is no cloud, lUflbmnch, 

Only a play of shifting light — 

And only a floor of sand^ 

Wfi^n the well runs dr}f.\.^.:r 



THE FESTIVAL OF INSIPATANA OR OF THE ROLLING * 
ONWARD OF THE WHEEL OF RIGHTEOUSNESS 


YEN. Bhikkhu Soma of Vajirarama, 
Colombo, 


In the annals of spirituality, there 
are two outstanding events which are 
of importance to the genuine thinker 
bent on liberating his mind from 
subjection to suffering. The two are 
the enlightenment of the Buddha, 
that is, His discovery of the know- 
ledge that liberates one from birth 
and death ; and the proclamation of 
that discovery for the benefit of the 
world. 

Two months ago, the great majo- 
rity of the people of this country 
celebrated the first event on the 
Vesak Full Moon Day. Today they 
keep the festival of the Founding of 
the Kingdom of Righteousness in 
honour of the second event. 

It is said in our books that for 
seven weeks after the enlightenment 
the Buddha stayed in the neighbour- 
hood of the Tree under which He 
attained final happiness. It was 
during that time that He thought 
over the implications of the discovery 
He had made and its bearing upon 
the destiny of beings. He saw life 
tinily : its arising and its final and 
irrevocable ending in the happiness, 
freedom, purity, and uttermost se- 
curity of Nirvana, His compassion 
urged Him to pass this knowledge on 
to the world for the benefit of be- 
ings in the grip of ignorance born of 


passion. And so after much thought 
upon the way of presentation of the 
doctrine to the world so that blinded 
mortals could be persuaded to accept 
it. He decided to seek out His old 
companions in struggle, the group of 
five ascetics, who, next to the two 
great teachers, Alara Kalama and 
Uddaka Ramaputta, now dead, had 
been of greatest assistance to Him in 
His search. 

These five were then staying at the 
Sages’ Resort in the Sanctuary of 
the Deer, near Benares, where, ac- 
cording to an ancient tradition. En- 
lightened Ones first give the freeing 
truth to the world. And thither our 
Buddha went. 

Poets have written of this journey 
movingly. Trees, they say, were full 
of their flowery dower and cool winds 
were laden with blossom scents, and 
in the fragrant air birds* music 
floated throughout those fine plea- 
sant days preceding the Full-moon. 
It was as if all nature was in a mood 
of joy eager to see the birth of a 
new religion, a new way of life for 
the attainment of happiness by suffer- 
ing beings. 

The Buddha had not gone far along 
the main road, from the Bodhi Tree, 
when He met a stranger, a naked 
ascetic, Upaka, who was struck by 
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the serene personality of the Buddha. 
The conversation that took place be- ^ 
tween the two is given in our books 
as follows : 

Upaka : Pleasant and fully clear, 
friend, are your faculties of sense. 
Clean and speckless is your appear- 
ance. Under whose guidance did you 
leave home for the homeless life of 
holiness? Who is your teacher? 
Whose is the Norm that you appre- 
ciate ? 

The Buddha : I am one who has 
overcome the lust for things. I am 
subject to the appeal of nothing what- 
soever, though, I know all things. 
Things cannot touch me. And freed 
as I have been through the destruc- 
tion of craving can I call anyone my 
teacher? I am just the only one of 
my kind and I do not see any rival. 
Certainly I can say that I am the 
only arhat at present in the world 
and also the teacher peerless of the 
path on which I have travelled. 
Alone, by myself, have I well 
awakened to the light. Cooled am 
I and quenched of passion’s fires. 

*'To the city of the Kasis I go to found 

The Kingdom of Light. 

And the drum of the deathless there 
will I sound, 

In the world^s dark night.** 

Upaka : One who acknowledges his 
sainthood in that way is verily 
worthy of being an infinite conqueror. 

The Buddha: Conquerors indeed 
are those who like me have reached 
Ill’s end. All that spoils have I 
vanquished and so, Upaka, I am truly 
a vanquisher. 


Upaka (waving his head in assent) : 
May it be so. 

After that Upaka went his way 
southward, and it is written that this 
chance meeting was later to bear 
ample fruit. Upaka afterwards fell 
from his ascetic state. He married 
the daughter of a hunter and be- 
came a vendor of venison. When he 
was tired of his nagging wife, by 
whom he had a child, he thought of 
the Buddha and told her to change 
and mend her ways as he had a friend 
who w'as a conqueror to wliom he 
would go to escape her. She W'Ould 
not change but at last wiien he left 
her she was inconsolable and like her 
husband found refuge in the Buddha. 
The son of this couple was Subhadda, 
the last disciple of the Buddha. 

After the meeting with Upaka, the 
Master by easy stages went north- 
ward, came to the hilly country of 
Gaya, Rohitavastu, Uruvilvakalpa, 
and Anala. From that place He w’ent 
to Sarathipura and finally to the 
shores of tlie Ganges. There the* 
ferryman asked money to row Him 
across. The Buddha said He had no 
money, and by reason of His psychic 
power, say the books. He was able 
to get to the other side of the river. 
When this incident came to the ears 
of Seniya Bimbisara, that friend of 
the Master ordered that no bhikkhus 
were to be asked to pay passage 
money at a ferry, henceforth. 

When the Buddha reached Benares 
He w^ent begging for food and after 
partaking of the begged meal went 
to the Sages* Resort in the Sanctuary 
for the Deer. 
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The five ascetics, these had earlier 
left the Buddha-to-be, as they 
thought Him to be a slacker, saw 
Him coming, and spoke among them- 
selves in the following manner : The 
ascetic Gotama who became lax in 
austerity, ate His fill of food, and 
became heedless, is coming here. No 
one need go to welcome Him, take 
His bowl and robe. He may, if He 
wants, sit. A seat, however, should 
be made for Him. Though this was 
the plan these five agreed to execute, 
it is said that one of them, Kondanna, 
did not assent to it in mind. The 
Master came and their plan fell 
through. All of them rose from their 
seats. One went to meet the Teacher, 
another arranged a seat for Him, and 
each one <did something for the 
Master. But they addressed Him in 
the old way they were used to and 
would not listen to the Master when 
He said that He was one who had 
attained the highest. They thought 
that it was impossible as He had 
failed to keep to severe austerities. 
Then the Master asked them whe- 
ther He had ever before spoken to 
them in the way He w^as now doing. 
They said He had not and remem- 
bered that when He was with them 
practising the severest austerities He 
never told them that He had reached 
any high state, and what He was say- 
ing now could not be something He 
had not realised so truthful He had 
been in His dealings with them in 
the past ; and then when their minds 
were made receptive^ for the sowing 
of the seed of the Good Law by the 
elimination of their prejudices to- 
wards .Him the Master taught thus : 


. There are two extremes, O Bhik- 
khus, which the man who has given 
up the world should not pursue : 
sensuality, that low and pagan way 
of self-indulgence, coarse, worldly, 
ignoble, not leading to advantages, 
and self-torture, grievous, ignoble, 
and futile. 

There is a Middle Path, O Bhik- 
khu.s, avoiding the two extremes, dis- 
covered by the Tathagata, a path 
which opens the eyes, and bestows 
understanding, a path which leads to 
peace of mind, to the higher wis- 
dom, to full enlightenment, to 
Nirvana. 

This Middle Path is the Real 
Eightfold Way to Happiness compris- 
ing Right understanding, thought, 
speech, action, livelihood, energy, 
mindfulness and concentration. 

This is suffering, O Bhikkhus : 
Birth, decay, disease, death, union 
with the unloved, separation from the 
loved and any unsatisfied craving. 
Briefly, the five aggregates which 
make up what is called a being and 
which are due to clinging are suffer- 
ing. 

This is the matrix of suffering, its 
source, and spring : the thirst that 
causes renewal of existence accom- 
panied by sensual desire, seeking 
satisfaction now here and now there, 
the craving for gratification of the 
passions, for continued living or an- 
nihilation. 

This is the cessation of suffering : 
the destruction of that triple thirst 
for the sensuous, for living on, and 
for annihilation. 

This is the way to cessation : The 
real eightfold Path. 
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And continuing the Master said 
that these four real truths as taught 
by Him were not among doctrines 
heard before or handed down by 
tradition and at the thought of them 
there arose in Him the eye to see 
the truth, ‘knowledge, understanding, 
wisdom and light. 

vSo long, said the Buddha, as He 
had not attained to clarity of know- 
ledge and insight about this four 
fold truth He had no certainty as to 
enlightenment but when that know- 
ledge and insight had become clear 
He knew that the emancipation of 
His heart was immovable, that this 
was His last existence, that there 
would be no more birth for Him. At 
the end of the First Turning of the 
Wheel of the Good law the Vene- 
rable Kondanna attained the first 
stage of saintship with the under- 
standing that whatsoever has an 
an origin in that is also inherent the 
necessity of coming to an end. 

And when the royal chariot wheel 
of the truth had thus been set rolling 
onwards by the Buddha there w^as 
universal acclaim by all who were 
present there in the flesh and in ethe- 
real form ; and it was said that in 
Benares at the Sages* Resort in the 
Sanctuary of the Deer the supreme 
wheel of the empire of truth has been 
set rolling by the Blessed One — that 
w^heel which no recluse or priest, 
deva, brahma or Mara, no one, in the 
universe, could ever turn back. 

That wheel of the Dhamma turned 
2,491 years ago is still rolling on 
through ever new territories of the 
universe of men’s minds and there 
are no signs that it will stop its con- 


quering progress in the hearts of 
men. Rather it is gaining fresh 
momentum wdth the years and with 
its ceaseless movement. It is a move- 
ment that increases with the growth 
of knowledge, of understanding, of 
wisdom, and the more the peoples of 
the world rise in culture the greater 
are the chances for the continuance 
and prosperity of the Buddha 
Dhamma. The Buddha Dhamma wall 
fall, the w^heel wall disappear only 
wdien humanity reverts again to bar- 
barism, to savagery, and to mutual 
destruction through some karmical 
irrationalism of perverted science, 
debased conduct, and stupid fana- 
ticism. Then alone it will be time 
for a fresh turning of the wdiecl by 
a new Buddha ; but there is no need 
to pass through that valley of the 
Shadow of Death, if we are tolerant 
and patient of each other and wdse to 
live wdthout hurting and harming 
each other. On this day of the 
Founding of the Kingdom of Right- 
eousness let it be the resolve of every 
right thinking man to preserve and 
extend the Kingdom of Righteousness 
the Buddha founded and thus pre- 
vent a catastrophe that shall send 
the w^orld back into the Dark Ages 
out of w^hich it emerged with incal- 
culable trouble, toil and sweat, tears 
and blood. We can preserve and ex- 
tend the Kingdom of Righteousness 
which the Buddha founded only by 
following the principles that govern 
and strengthen that kingdom : those 
principles are easy to understand and 
practise if one comes to them with 
willing obedient beartSi obedient to 
the dictates of the good, the trae, the 
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pure, the selfless, and the clekr. If 
we rightly understand that all life 
is one through the fact that all life 
is suffering, and so discipline our- 
selves mentally and physically not to 
harm, hurt, maim or kill living 
beings, if we are honest, chaste, and 
renouncing in our everyday life, in 
the small actions that go to make our 
life, then cruelty and anger will dis- 
appear, and also grasping and selfish- 
ness, the lust for power, the greater 
lust to force our ideas into unwilling 
minds, and the greatest of all dangers 
of the present world-lying propa- 
ganda. If the Wheel of the True 
l.aw must extend its territories for 
the good and happiness of all beings 
then we must under no conditions 
make ourselves tools of lying of any 
kind. Sac cam ve amata vac a, Truth 
verily is immortal speech, says Bud- 
dha, and w hatever the cause may be, 
however good, however useful, how- 
ever desirable/ lying will only make 
it less good, less useful, less desir- 
able, and in the long run, that cause 
may consider itself lucky if it is not 
entirely discredited in the eyes of 
men just because its proponents lied 
for it. 

Truth then is the heart of the 
Kingdom of Righteousness that the 
Buddha founded and which the world 
needs at every point today. Truth 
is Dhamma, because only the truth 
can sustain one and the meaning of 
Dhamma is Righteousness in the 
sense of that which, bears, carries, 
upholds all. Dhamma is that which 
really exists, not an illusion, not a 
lie. And Dhammavadins or followers 
pf th? Dhamma \yhi9b He set going 


in the Sages* Resort of the Deer 
Sanctuary at Benares can be tested 
and proved at every point because it 
does not deceive. Dhamma is that 
which persists in being what it is. 

Dhamma again is the understanding 
of things rid of all confusing wrap- 
pings of fancy and fiction. Now this 
cognition of things rid of all swath- 
ings of unreality brings the final 
waning of all suffering after obviat- 
ing all degeneration, all deterioration, 
through right effort : namely the 
effort to avoid, overcome, develop 
and maintain. How is that? When 
I sec life as it is as a process of nutri- 
tion, as an eating nourishing process, 
I must be quite a foolish ]>erson if I 
eat unhealthy food. Bad as un- 
healthy physical food is, the havoc 
wrought by unhealthy mental food 
is well-nigh irremediable. Therefore 
one has to avoid all menial nourish- 
ment that enervates, and paralyses 
the functioning of the higher faculties 
of the mind. Anger and greed are 
two such dangerous foods for the( 
mind and must be avoided and over- 
come. On the other hand patience 
and renunciation are two kinds of 
mental nourishment that must be 
maintained and encouraged. The 
patient one always is a good neigh- 
bour, friend, w’orkcr ; so also is the 
.selfless one, the man who is able to 
step aside and give another a chance. 
The man whose ambition is not to 
win the richest prizes of life^ but to 
make it easy for others to wdn them, 
while he himself sees deeper enough 
to prize the kindliness and sympathy, 
love and generous feelings that ri.se 
frpm §uch a genial attitude to life. 
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Such a man can never be caught in 
a revengeful or bitter mood. Poets of 
old have spoken of the kindly 
generous man as the salt of the 
earth. He is the man of dharama in 
the real sense of the term. He is 
ever of fragrant . presence. He 
always wishes the world well. To 
him the good life is more than the 
life in the limelight, the life that 
finds its consummation in the 
banner headlines on fleeting news- 
print. 

Just as the fragrant sandalwood tree per- 
fumes the axe which lays it low, 

So the good man wilier of world’s weal, 

angers not though struck by cruel blow. 

To that angcrless, resentless, 
patient, selfless, renouncing, and 
kindly pitch does the Buddha 
Dhamma bring the man who earnest- 
ly follows it. And it is so very 
reasonable that it is surprising that 
more do not take up the yoke of the 
Buddha Dhamma so light to bear, so 
easy to carry that even a child of 
seven may realize its finest points 
and attain perfection, if only he has 
the karmical preparation for it. For 
it is not a teaching that is unpleasant 
or irksome. It is a simple, and 
gentle teaching not intended to in- 
crease the miseries of lifjs but to 
shorten and lighten them. 

Still it must not be thought that 
the. Dhamma is shallow, It is not 
shallow iust becat|S6 it; is simple and 
straightforward. All simple things 
need ^sight to be understood in all 
their relations. A simple thing is 
an epitome of something basic in 
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life, and basic, elemental things are 
the least shallow of all. Complexi- 
ties Only confuse, they are not pro- 
found. 

Dhamma is the very nature of 
things and that though very simple 
of statement can only be grasped by 
any but the thoughtful. It cannot 
be appreciated by those who are 
swept off their feet by the glamour 
of things. Most people in the world 
do not think enough to see through 
the outward polish, the outward lure 
of objects to their inner actual state, 
which often is repulsive. They do 
not dwell long on the quality of 
things as they are but only grasp at 
some seemingly desirable point and 
later come to grief when nature re- 
veals itself in ways they knew not 
in connection with that thing, and 
become unbalanced, and disappointed, 
sad and stricken with despair. The 
true nature of things can only be 
known by those who send their 
minds into a thing, like a diver into 
the deep sea for the pearl of under- 
standing. The nature of things lies 
only within the reach of those who 
plunge their minds into the object 
through radical reflection according 
to the instruction of those like the 
Buddha who entered into the heart 
of life. 

Uncommon as is this process of 
radical reflection which brings right 
understanding and the other seven 
right things of the middle path on 
which the Kingdom of Righteousness 
was founded by the Buddha, stilly 
should one grbw eecustomed in the 
practice of it, one is pacified, calmed, 
quieted, stilled. For this radical re* 
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flection is basically not different from 
constant mindfulness which always 
protects one by its carefulness, in 
selection of the good, the useful, the 
proper and the true for nourishing 
the mind, and so we can come to the 
A and Z of the Middle Path, Right 
Understanding, only through that in- 
cessant heedfulness which a contem- 
plative, reflective and patient life 
yields. Through such conduct and 
l^ractice one comes to tranquillity that 
final happiness which is the garden 
of the life according to the Dhamma. 

Thus we see how the Dhamma of 
the Middle Path of the Buddha works 
to liberate the mind from suffering 
and to make it whole and strong to 
live happily, contentedly, harmlessly 
and with kindliness to all. 

The significance of the Festival we 
celebrate today, the event we com- 
memorate today is in bringing again 
to our minds the importance of the 
life of purity, love and sympathy, of 
thoughtfulness and consideration for 
others* feelings and lives, and above 
all the life of truthfulness and renun- 
ciation. These two are the linchpins 
of the wheels of the chariot that can 
lead us all to hapi>iness. 

This festival is an ancient one. It 
was held in Ceylon when Fa Hsien 
was here in the early years of the 
5th century A.D. Of it Fa Hsien 
wrote thus : 

^•The Buddha's tooth is regularly 
brought out in the middle of the third 
moon. Ten days previously the. king 
causes a large elephant to be splen- 
didly caparisoned, and a man who 
speaks well to be dressed up in royal 
9 


robes and mounted on the elephant. 
This man will beat a drum and pro- 
claim in a loud voice, *The Bodhi-. 
sattva during three immeasurable 
aeons practised austerity and did not 
spare his person or his life, he gave 
up his country, his wife, and his 
child ; he gouged out his eyes to give 
to a fellow-creature, he cut off his 
flesh to ransom a dove, and his head 
to give as alms ; he flung his body to 
a hungry tigress, stinting neither his 
marrow nor his brains. Thus in 
various ways he suffered for the bene- 
fit of living creatures, and so he be- 
came a Buddha, tarrying on Earth 
forty-nine years, preaching the Teli- 
gion and converting the wicked, 
giving rest to the weary and salva- 
tion to those who had not been saved. 
When* his realtions with living crea- 
tures had been fulfilled, he passed 
away. Since his entry into Nirvana, 
fourteen hundred and ninety-seven 
years ago, the Eye of the world has 
been put out, and all living creatures 
have sorely grieved. Now ten days 
hence Buddha's tooth will be brought 
forth and taken to the Abhayagiri 
Shrine. Let all the clerics and laics 
of this country who wish to lay up 
happiness for themselves, help to 
level the roads, decorate the streets, 
and prepare flowers, incense and 
apparata of worship? When these 
words have been recited, the king 
proceeds to make on both sides of the 
toad representations of the five hun- 
dred different forms in which the 
Bodhisattva successively appeared . . 

• . the.se are all beautifully painted 
and have a life-like appearance. The 
Tooth i$ thon brought out and passen 
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along the central street, receiving 
homage of offerings as it goes by. 
•Arriving at the Hall of the Buddha 
in the Abhayagiri Vihara ecclesiastics 
and laymen flock together in crowds, 
burn incense, light lamps, and per- 
form various ceremonies of the reli- 
gion, day and night. After ninety 
days have elapsed the Tooth is re- 
turned to the shrine in the city.’* 
Here we have a descrixition of the 
Bsala Dalada Perahera which was the 
festival of the founding of the King- 
dom of Righteousness and the begin- 
ning of the Rainy Season Residence 
of the Sangha in one. During the 
whole Vassanakala the Dalada was at 
Abhayagiri. The Dalada according 
to some is the body relic that is 
closely connected with the utterance 
- of the Daw, and just as at Dantapura 
(modern Puri) the Dhamma Cakka 
Festival was performed with the 
Dalada perahera, when Kalinga \\’as 
a great centre Buddhism and Orissan 
emigrants were establishing Buddhist 
colonies in Indonesia, and Malaya, so 
after Hemamali brought the Tooth 
, Relic to Ceylon the practice was con- 
tinued and we have still a vestige 
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of the old Dhammacakka Festival 
reported by Fa Hsien in the Kandy 
Dalda Perahera. 

Further strengthening of this con- 
nection of the Dhammacakka and the 
Dalada is suggested by this passage 
in the Culavamsa : *Tn the ninth year 
of this king (Sirimeghavanna), a 
Brahman woman brought hither to 
Anuradhapura from the Kalinga coun- 
try the Tooth relic of the Great Sage 
(Buddha). In the manner set forth 
in the chronicle of the Tooth Relic 
the ruler received it with reverence, 
paid it the highest honours, laid it in 
an urn of pure crystal, and brought 
it to the building called Dhamm^; 
cakka built by Devanampiya Tissn 
on royal territory. Henceforth this 
wavS the Temifle of the Tooth Relic.” 

That, in the building called Dham- 
macakka, there must have been the 
preaching of the First Sermon from 
time to time or yearly is certain. 
That the Dalada was housed there and 
that it was turned into the Dalada 
Maligava cannot be without special 
symbolical connection of the Dalada 
wdth the Dhammacakka amongst 
early Buddhists. 


Crags with the hue of heaven's blue clouds. 

Where lies enbosomed many a shining tarn 
Of crystal-clear, cool waiors, and whose slopes 
The *herd of Jndra cover and bedeck ** 

Those are the braes wherein my delights, 

*. 

Vaitavacelia, Theti^atkit, 
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Anagartka Priyadarsi Sugatananda 
(Francis Story) 


On this spot, more than two 
thousand five hundred years ago, 
there occurred what was to prove the 
most significant and far-reaching 
event in the history of human 
thought. It was here that a Prince 
of the Sakyas, who had abandoned 
his princely heritage and every claim 
to worldly power, that he might be 
free to search for the ultimate Truth 
of existence, attained the perfect in- 
sight of Supreme Enlightenment. It 
was here that Siddhartha Gautama be- 
came a Samyak Sambuddha, an All- 
Enlightened One. 

The story of his life is a story of 
infinite wisdom and all-embracing 
compassion, of gentleness and perfect 
purity. And such was the effect of 
His teaching both during and after 
the forty-five years of His ministry 
-*-years spent wandering throughout 
tlie length and breadth of this glori- 
ous land~that His message spread 
far beyond it, to whatever part of 
the world there were men able to 
glimpse, however faintly, its truth, 
so that we sometimes find in the most 
distant and unexpected places traces 
of His teaching in the thoughts of 
those who may never even have 
heard His name. 

The Buddha Himself summarised 
the whole of His system . under four 
heads : He proclaimed the Truth of 


Suffering, the Truth regarding the 
Cause of Suffering, the Truth of the 
Annihilation of Suffering and the 
Truth of the Way, the Noble Eight- 
fold Path, that leads to the destruc- 
tion, the utter rooting-out, 'of Suffer- 
ing. In other words, He taught a 
Way that leads to the heart’s release, 
and that it is to be attained by the 
elimination of the Fivefold Grasping 
Process — that is, the Attachment that 
causes the arising of the Five Factors 
of Existence or Skandhas, Rupa, 
Vedana, Sanna, Sankhara and Fin** 
nana. It is, He declared, when these 
five, Material Qualities, Sensation, 
Perception, Predispositions and Con- 
sciousness are seen to be imperma- 
nent, subject to suffering and devoid 
of Self or Soul, that the fetters are 
broken, the illusion of separate exist- 
ence is destroyed, and the Peace of 
Nirvana, the Unconditioned State, is 
realised. 

It is in this Teaching, and the 
doctrine of Pratitya Samutpada of 
Dependent Origination, that goes 
with it, that the Buddha laid 
down for the first time the principles 
of a scientific approach to metaphysi- 
cal questions. It was the first time 
in the chronicles of human specula- 
tion that the great problem of exist- 
ence, with its enigtna of good and 
evil, pleasure and pain, had been 
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attacked at its roots, without recourse 
to animistic theories or supernatural 
assumptions. And it is on this basis 
that I want to give you some idea of 
a Westerner’s attitude to Buddhism. 

The ways in wdiich men try to 
envisage and express Truth are many 
and various. But at their best they 
are only approximations, for Truth 
lies beyond the realm of affirmation 
and denial ; the Absolute cannot be 
defined in terms of the relative. It 
is not to be reached through the in- 
tellect, for it is not composed of the 
pairs of opposites that constitute 
empirical knowledge : discrimination 
and comparison have therefore no 
part in it. Its gatew*ays are to be 
sought on the higher levels of intui- 
tional realisation, the Lokuttara 
Bhumi where the spiritual atmosphere 
is undefiled and vision unclouded. 
Thus when men speak of God, to 
express that which they feel to be 
within themselves yet greater than 
themselves, they are using a symbol. 
God is the X — the unknown quantity 
— in their equation of self and uni- 
verse. And because they tend to 
give fictitious values to this X, per- 
sonal and intellectual values, they 
become involved in a vicious circle 
of conceptual contradictions. 

My first religious difficulty arose 
when, as a Christian child, I read in 
the Bible that God ordered the 
Israelites to slay their enemies — the 
Philistines. Since God was omni- 
potent, with power of life and death 
in his hands, and had himself created 
the Philistines, why did he not 
destroy them himself if they were 
evil ? And later,’ when I learned that 
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the same God ‘‘hardened the heart” 
of Pharaoh against the Israelite^ so 
that he could have an excuse for des- 
troying him, again I was puzzled, 
this time over the moral issue 
involved. Those are just two ex- 
amples of the earliest queries that 
arose in my mind ; as I went more 
deeply into theological questions 
such problems multiplied. 

Later I studied many religions and 
philosophies ; Zoroastrianism, Ve- 
danta, Taoism and Mohammedanism, 
and learned that each had something 
fine to offer to the sum of man’s spi- 
ritual life. I read the Upanishads 
and the Bhagavad Gita and was en- 
thralled by the ever-widening hori- 
zons that these sublime works opened 
up. And I came to see that man’s 
conception of the Universe and of 
God was but a reflection of his own 
spiritual form ; as he became more 
civilised, more truly noble, so (his 
God also became more humane, more 
a God of love and less a God of 
wrath. The X of the equation w’as 
coming to stand for an entirely differ- 
ent value, and I found, w’ith ilax 
Muller and many others, that it was 
here, beneath the burning skies of 
India, that man’s mind had, touched 
the highest pinnacle of thought in 
these matters. And in the Teaching 
of the Buddha, the finest flower of* 
the Aryan spirit, I saw that all these 
religions and philosophies were con- 
tained, as the lesser must necessarily 
be contained by the greater — that 
they were all steps, stages in the spi- 
ritual pilgrimage out of ig:norance into 
the penetrating light of Truth. The 
Dhantia revealed hy the Buddha 
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embraces them all and at the same 
time .transcends them ; it throws light 
into their dark corners, rises above 
their human inconsistencies, discards 
their symbols of God and Soul. At 
last the X, the unknown quantity, 
stands revealed : it is man himself, 
the causal continuum that runs 
through the cycles of Samsara. ‘‘Look 
within— thou art Buddha!*’ “ the 
Mahayana equivalent of the Vedantic 
“Tat tvani asi**. And it is because 
to speak of God, even as a convenient 
symbol, is to raise dualism in the 
mind, to establish a relationship in- 
stead of an identity, that Buddhism 
discarded the symbol altogether, 
threw away the mental crutch, and 
announced that the truth is some- 
thing far different from even the most 
transcendental concept of a deity. 

Na h^eitha devo brahma va 
Samsarassatthi karako, 
Suddhadhamma pavattanti 
Heiiisambharapaccaya ti, 

“No god, no Brahma can be found, 
No maker of this Wheel of Life ; 
Empty phenomena roll on. 
Dependent on conditions all.** 

( Visuddhimagga) 

By means of the ethical teachings 
of the great world-religions, men 
have learned to live together on a 
common basis of justice and mutual 
protection, and in these fundamental 
principles all of them are agreed. 
We find the same teachings running 
through the moral levels of Chris- 
tianity, Mohammedanism, Hinduism 
and every religion that has any sub- 
stantial following in the world. It 
mttst be seen that these principles 


are a pre-requisite for the survival of 
any religion, for a civilisation found- 
ed on a religion in which they were . 
absent could not achieve the internal 
strength and integration to survive. 
On this ground they have a common 
denominator, a common ethics. In 
studying them we are able to mark 
the process by w^hich the higher 
sources of wisdom found channels of 
communication through the great 
founders of these religions, to seei) 
downwards and affect the minds and 
lives of those peoples w^ho received 
their message. The unfortunate thing 
about many of them, however is the 
fact that in their theological teach- 
ings and supernatural theories they 
have been mutually exclusive. To 
take only the example which is near- 
est to my own personal experience, 
the Christian of truly orthodox ChrivS- 
tianity has always in the past been 
convinced that, unless the Moham- 
medan or Hindu accepted his dogma 
of salvation through Christ alone, he 
had no place in the scheme of divine 
meicy. I say ‘in the past’ advisedly, 
because of late a great change has 
taken place in the ordinary man’s 
Christianity : it is now broader and 
more tolerant. But this change has 
taken place co-in-cidentally w*ith the 
decay of the religion : when Chris- 
tianity was at its strongest, that is, 
when it had the firmest hold on the 
belief of its followers, the view I have 
mentioned was an article of faith. 
And in the orthodox interpretations 
of Church doctrine it still must be so, 
because the official dogmas of Chris- 
tianity have not been altered to keep 
in line with progressive thought. 
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So we observe a historic cleavage 
between the followers of the great 
world-religions and one that in the 
past has had many tragic conse- 
quences. That which united them in 
their own particular folds, divided 
them culturally and nationally, pro- 
ducing results like the Crusades of 
Mediaeval Europe and the religious 
persecutions that survived to an even 
later day. If we of the twentieth 
century are capable of learning any- 
thing from history w’e should take a 
lesson from the mistakes of our an- 
cestors and avoid this distortion of 
religion into destructive forms. In 
Europe today wars are no longer 
fought on religious principles ; they 
are the product of bad economics. 
But here in the East there is still a 
danger that religious misunderstand- 
ings may be the cause of fratricidal 
conflict, despite the warnings and 
efforts of enlightened men like 
Mahatma Gandhi. 

Turning to Buddhism we find a 
world-view in which there can be no 
place for religious intolerance, and a 
historfeal record w^herein religious 
persecution has had no part. The 
reason for this is logically clear ; it 
is because Buddhism, the Buddhist 
world-view, has room for the founders 
of all the great religions. It is able 
to give them their due place of 
honour and reverence as the guides 
and teachers of mankind. Wherever 
there is a good man, a truly upright 
and noble man, pure in his motives 
and compas.sionate in his heart, what- 
ever may be bis faith, there is one 
whom the Buddhist will revere. And 
at the time of death, whatevar may 
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have been his creed, the Buddhist 
know^s that he will receive the just 

, r 

rew^ard of his actions in the new 
birth — not according to his faith or 
to any religious ceremonies he may 
have j>erformed or omitted to per- 
form, but on the merits of thought, 
word and deed, the good he did to 
those around him, the integrity with 
which he followed the inner light. 
He may have beei\ Christian, Muslim, 
Hindu, Buddhist or Atheist : it makes 
no difference. In the universal Law 
of Cause and Effect his Karma wdll 
produce good in the' world to others 
as w^ell as to himself, and in time he 
also will attain the Great Awakening 
— may, in fact, be nearer to it than 
many who are professed Buddhists. 
It is on this basis that the Teaching 
of the Buddha embraces all other 
teachings ; they flow' into it as rivers 
flow into the vast ocean, a universal 
ocean of Truth, Purity and Mercy, 
and the followers of the Buddha are 
able to extend the hand of brother- 
hood to all humanity. 

Everybody knows the sweetness 
and kindness of the Buddha’s nature. 
He was, indeed, the beloved Teacher 
who never spoke a harsh word but 
who, tenderly as a mother with Her 
only son, guided and protected all 
who took refuge in him. But now I 
want to speak of another aspect of 
the Buddha’s character-— that in 
which He showed himself a fearless 
proclaimer of truth, an independent 
thinker and iconoclast. Even before 
He became Buddha He cared nothing 
for the conventions of Brahminical 
thought . A Kshattriya, He repudiate 
ed uttetrly the betief that because^ a 
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Tiiaii h born in a certain caste it is 
his duty to fight, whether his nature 
prompts him to or not. He turned 
aside the specious arguments of those 
who would have had Him follow the 
law of His caste. With dispassionate 
logic He exposed the weakness and 
fallacies of their reasoning. Nothing 
could deflect Him from His purx)Ose 
— the one that He knew to be the 
true purpose of His nature, the task 
for which He had been reborn. He 
became a homeless wanderer. And 
for the rest of His forty-five years 
of proclaiming the Saddharina He 
was constantly administering shocks 
to the complacency and self-esteem 
of His less advanced contemx)oraries, 
—not because He deliberately tried 
to shock or offend them, but because 
to certain types of people the truth, 
by its very nature is shocking and 
offensive. It destroys with one 
casual blow the edifice of artificial 
values with which they surround 
themselves. They find themselves 
suddenly naked in a strange world. 
So it must have been when He told 
them that it was not by birth or 
matted hair that one became a 
Brahmin, that it was not the Yellow 
Robe that made the Monk. Here 
we have it in his own words, from 
the Dhammapada : 

Na jatahi na goiiena 
iVa jacca hoU brahmano 
Yamhi sckccan ca dhammo ca 
So suci so ca brahntano, 

'Tt is not by matted hair nor by 
clan nor by birth that one becomes 
4 Bat »a whomsoever 


there exists both truth and piety, he 
is the pure one — he is the Brahmin.^’ 

And when Ananda, His devoted 
cousin and disciple, took water from 
an Untouchable girl, no doubt many 
Brahminical eyebrows \vere raised, 
and many shocked whispers w^ent 
from mouth to mouth. But w^e can 
imagine how the Buddha smiled His 
tranquil, benevolent smile. The Un- 
touchable girl, the impure one, be- 
came a follow’er of the Way of 
Purity, even as had Upali, the Barber, 
and to the All-Compasioiiate One 
that was the only thing that had any 
significance. 

Again, w'hen the Sakyas and the 
Koliyas were on the verge of war 
over the right to the W'aters of the 
river that flowed betw^een their lands, 
a Biblical Prophet or similar teacher 
might have advised them after this 
fashion : ‘‘You are warriors,** he 
might have said, “therefore it is your 
duty to fight, whether your natures 
love fighting or not. It is your duty 
to maim and kill one another like 
beasts ®f the jungle. So long as you 
do it in the name of God, and dedi- 
cate your actions to God, no matter 
though they be crimes against huma- 
nity, you will incur no sin. You 
must fight disinterestedly, without 
any care for the success or failure of 
your aggression, and you w^ill then 
be absolved from all responsibility**. 

That is w^hat the Buddha might 
have said, had He w^anted to twdst 
truth to suit the dispositions of His 
hearers. But He was the Buddha, 
the Awakened One, and He was too 
much a psychological realist to de- 
ceive or be deceived by such argu- 
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nietits. He knew very well that if 
two men, or two nations, fight one 
another it must be because each has 
the desire to conquer. Whether it 
be to gain a river or a kingdom, the 
motive must be present. If that de- 
sire were absent why should they 
fight? — how could they engage in a 
battle disastrous to both ? Warfare 
is not a game, in which men indulge 
for sport — it is a matter of broken 
bodies and l)roken homes, of flesh 
torn and tortured, of gaping wounds 
out of which the life ebbs slowly and 
agonisingly. To talk of fighting 
without interest in the outcome is to 
make a mock of truth, to deceive 
oneself with sophistry. The Buddha 
had no iflace for such doctrines. He 
took a few drops of water from the 
river and asked the opposing leaders 
one simple question : ' ‘Which is the 
more precious, this water or the 
blood of princes and nobles, to say 
nothing of the common soldiery, that 
would be shed in the battle?” There 
could be only one answer. They 
towed their heads in submission to 
the voice of reason and compassion. 
There was no war. 

Taradukkh upadanena 
A liana sukham icchati 
Verasamsaggasamsatiho 
Vera so na parimuccaii, 
(Dhammapada : Pakiunakavaggo) 

”He who, wishing for his own 
happiness, inflicts pain on others, is 
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entangled in the meshes of hatred, 
he is never freed from hatred.” 

All these things, as I have said, 
happened over two thousand five 
hundred years ago — ^five hundred 
years before the Christian era. It 
is an old and oft-told tale, and there 
may be many who think, with twen- 
tieth century arrogance, that we have 
nothing to learn from the wisdom 
of the past, that it is no longer appli- 
cable to the world of today. To such 
people I w^ould say, ^T^ook around 
you, in all humility. Be honest with 
yourselves, and then say, if you can, 
that the world does not stand in need 
of the Teaching, the Way of Life, 
that was set forth by the Blessed 
One”. The eternal verities stand 
fast through the centuries, through 
all passing fashions and modes of 
thought. They are valid for all ages 
and all nations ; so long as there is 
life there is Dharma ; so long as 
there is passion and suffering there 
is the Way that leads beyond suffer- 
ing. It is that Way, the Noble Eight- 
fold Path, the way of harmles.sness 
and self-conquest that the Buddha^s 
message proclaims. May its bless- 
ing spread throughout the world, for 
the peace, the wellbeing and deliver- 
ance of all beings ; let its divine light 
once more illuminate our darkness. 
May all beings be happy ; may all 
hearts be opened to receive the 
healing Truth. 


Nq bond i$ there for those who understand. 

3ivi|ka, Therigatk^* 



THE BUDDHAS SEAT 

(In the ruins of the ‘Perfumed Chamber’ at Sarnath) 
Sri Govinda 


The temple’s walls are broken 
but the Master’s sacred seat 
survived ihe ravages of time. 

The roof has fallen, 
but the starry sky 
weaves vaults of light 
into a canopy, 

roofing the lonely pillars 
of the ancient shrine. 

The altar-lamps have been extinguished 

with the lives of those 

who worshipped here, 

but the immortal flame 

of true devotion 

burns in the hearts 

of countless pilgrims still 

who come from distant lands 

to meditate wdthin these hallowed walls. 


The image fell to pieces, 
but the menial eye 

of those who kneel 
in deep absorption here 
beholds the sacred fonn, 
and while the portals 
of their faith and love 
are opened wide, 

the image comes to life 
and the Enlightened Gne 

steps down and takes His seat 
within the thousand-petalled 
lotus of their mind. 

And now those thousand petals 
shoot like rays into infinite space, 
embracing in their light the universe, 
transforming it into a shrine of light, 
into a temple without walls or bounds. 



A MISSION--FULFILLEO 

. Daya Hbwavitarne 


. . and out of the starry universes 
silver and golden opportunities 
drift to us ^' — 

It was in 1935 that the Maha 
Bodhi Society first conceived the 
idea that an effort should be made 
to get back to the Buddhist World 
the Sacred Relics of Saripulta and 
INIoggallana Arahans, the two chief 
Disciples of the Buddha, which were 
then lying at the Victoria and 
Albert Museum at South Kensington, 
London, under the care of the Bri- 
tish Nation. A Deputation led by 
the Ven. Bhikkhu Ananda Kausalya- 
yana who was then in charge of the 
London Centre of the Maha Bodhi 
Society and supported by the Exe- 
cutive Officers of the London Branch 
of the Maha Bodhi Society waited 
on the Curator of the Museum, Mr. 
Campbell. He was very sympathe- 
tic towards our request, but explained 
to us the futility of our efforts, as 
it was utterly impossible to remove 
anything from a London Museum 
without an Act of Parliament, as 
the exhibits there belonged to the 
British Nation. Our Mission having 
proved a failure, we asked the 
Curator whether it would not be 
possible for a day to be set apart to 
enable the Buddhists of England to 
visit and pay their homage to the 
Sacred Relics once a year. Permission 
was granted and on the Full-moon 


day of November that year a band of 
about fifty Buddhists met at the 
Museum and offered puja in the tra- 
ditional Buddhist way. 

An year later a further attempt 
was made. On this occasion it took 
the form of a Memorial duly signed 
by the leading Buddhists of all 
European Countries. This effort too 
proved futile and everything appear- 
ed hopeless until 1938, when the 
General Secretary of the l\Iaha Bodhi 
Society of India, Mr. Devapriya 
Valisinha took up the matter again, 
this time through the Government of 
India— and when the Government of 
India starts to move, things really 
begin to move ! The request was 
granted and it was agreed to hand 
over the Relics to the Maha Bodhi 
Society of India to be enshrined in 
the Temple just completed in New 
Delhi. Mr. ValivSinha had also sug- 
gested that the Relics be sent via 
Ceylon. The proposal to enshrine 
the Relics at Sanchi came later on. 

The War broke out in 1939 mid 
transport was not considered safe, 
so the Relics remained in England 
until after the War was ended. In 
1946, correspondence was once again 
begun and the Secretary of State for 
India agreed to let the Relics be 
taken to India via Ceylon. Tliis was 
a lucky day for Buddhist Ceylon — 
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it . was the aspiration of Buddhist 
Ceyjon. 

The arrangement made by the 
British Government was to send these 
Relics in the custody of the Captain 
of a Steamer who was to hand over 
the Relies to the Government of 
Ceylon for safe keeping. It was by 
pure accident that T read about these 
arrangements made by the British 
Government and I sent a strong 
protest. This was in October 1946. 
In November we were told that all 
arrangements were complete and that*" 
no alteration could be made. A 
letter signed by the Executive 
Officers of the Maha Bodhi Society 
was sent to the Secretary of vStatc 
for India appealing to him that this 
request l^e granted — that a Deputation 
be allowed to receive the Sacred 
Relics on behalf of the Buddhists. 
Cables were sent out to IVIlle Louns- 
bery and ^Ime La Faunte of the 
Buddhist Society of France, and to 
several English Buddhists to make 
arrangements for its reception, but 
on receiving a letter from Mile 
Lounsbery, who had promptly pro- 
ceeded to London to make the ar- 
rangements wherein she wrote— “The 
authorities are not very sympathetic*’ 
— I made up my mind to leave by 
Air without delay and approach the 
Secretary of State, personally, and on 
2Tst January 1947 I left for London 
on a TWA Skymaster Plane. This 
was how I came into the scene of the 
Sanchi Relics Story. 

I went at my own expense at the 
call of duty. I asked for nothing ex- 
cepting the necessary credentials to. 
give me an “official status** to fight 
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my case, our case. I was in London 
for exactly thirty days, during which 
time I had the fullest co-operation 
and assistance of all the Ceylon 
students and Ceylon Officials who 
were then there, of course in their 
private capacity. 

It was only on the 12th February 
the “all clear” was given and I was 
asked to make arrangements to re- 
ceive the Relics. We fixed the 20th 
February for the transfer of the 
Relics from the original caskets into 
the replicas. It was a very solemn 
occasion. I had invited just a few^ 
Ceylon Buddhists to be present with 
me at the Museum Chambers and at 
4 p.M. sharp, the original caskets 
were brought before me. They were 
placed on a small table w^hich was 
covered with a yellow cloth. The 
sight of them brought faint cries of 
“Sadhu, Sadhu”, and I stepped for- 
ward escorted by the Director of the 
^luseum and his Assistant to open 
the caskets. Tears of joy mingled 
with those of sorrow as I transferred 
the Relics from the original caskets 
into the Replicas. I had fought hard 
demanding the return of these ori- 
ginal caskets but without success. 
Within five minutes the ceremony 
W’as over and the Relics w’ere safely 
deposited in the Glass Case and 
sealed. 

Then came the Great Day — The 
Day of the formal handing over. The 
time W’as 3 o’clock in the afternoon 
of the 24th of February 1947. The 
Day was a cold one, bitterly cold in 
fact, but the sun shone for a few^ 
hours on that day after months of 
dullness, I thought it a good omen. 
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Lord Pathick Lawrence, the then 
Secretary of State for India arrived 
sharp at 3 o*clock and a few minutes 
after 3 o’clock these Sacred Relics 
of Sariputta and Moggallana once 
again came into the i>ossession of 
their rightful owners — the Buddhists. 
It was a simple, but historic cere- 
mony. 

These Relics had been in India for 
over 2,000 years and then in England 
for another 100 years, and to receive 
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these Relics was a great moment for 
me. I felt I possessed the most pre«» 
cious pair of hands . in the whole 
wide world. I w^as the luckiest and 
happiest man in the whole world. 
Indeed I was, for who will get such 
an opportunity again ? It was a 
Mission unprecedented in the his- 
tory of modern Ceylon. It was a 
Mission fulfilled. 

Sadhu ! Sadhu ! 1 


O goodly are the things otfr eats now hear f 
O goodly is the life we here may lead ! 

O good it is always to lack, o house ! 

Now questioning on things of high import, 

Now showing all due thanks and reverence : 

Such is the calling of the true recluse. 

Of him who owneth naught of anything. 

Kuma*8 son, Therigatha. 



VESAK ADDRESSES 


{In this issue we have pleasure in pub- 
lishing several addresses delivered 
by distinguished speakers on the 
occasion of the Vaisakha Festival 
held by the Maha Bodhi Society at 
several of Us centres,) 

Prof. Tan Yun-Shan 
Founder-Director of the Sino-Indian 
Cultural Society, Director of Visva- 
Bharati Cheena-Bhavana and Cultural 
Representative of China in India. 

BUDDHISM 

A Remedy for World Calamity 

Presidential Address delivered at the 
Vaishakha-Purnima Festival Public 
Meeting held in the Maha Bodhi 
Society Hall, Calcutta, on May 22, 
ig4S. 

VeNERABIvK BhIKKHUS, LrADIES and 
Gentlemen, 

It is a great pleasure and honour 
for me to preside over this august 
meeting in connection with the Thrice 
Sacred Festival of Vaishakha-Purnima 
to celebrate the Birth, the En- 
lightenment and the Parinirvana 
anniversary of Lord Buddha, under 
the auspices of the Maha Bodhi 
Society of India, which has been and 
still is the sole organization respon- 
sible for the renascence of Buddhism 
in this great country, the cradle of 
the very great religion. In this con- 
nection, I hope you all will agree 
with tne, if I take the. opportunity to 


pay homage to the late Vene- 
rable Anagarika Dharmapala, founder 
of the Society, and also to pay a 
tribute to his co-workers and succes- 
sors for the noble work they have 
done and are still doing in the pro- 
motion of the Arya Dharma not for 
the salvation of any particular coun- 
try but for the deliverance of the 
world at large. 

In inviting me to participate in and 
preside over this auspicious function, 
you have, I am sure, not only 
thought of my humble self, but also 
thought of my country which is an- 
other great Buddhist country in the 
world and whose religious and cul- 
tural relations, whose ancient and in- 
timate friendship with India are be- 
yond all description. I say you have 
thought of my country because it 
has been clearly indicated in your 
invitation Card with the prepositional 
phrase “of China*' after my name. 
I therefore must express my heartiest 
thanks to you for the honour 3’^ou 
have done me and convey to you, 
on behalf of my country, the warmest 
greetings and the deepest love and 
affection of the people of China. 
They have shared with you in your 
rich and sublime culture, in your 
glories, in your happiness as well as 
in your sorrows— if there were any ; 
and I hope you have also shared 
with them theirs. 

Recently, I have been rather 
heavily pressed by iny humble W'ork 
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at Santiniketaii due to niy long 
absence in China from where I re- 
,turned to India only two months 
ago. It was on account of the honour 
done to me and the love which 
prompted that I accepted your invi- 
tation. But I could hardly find the 
time to prepare an adequate speech 
or address which you might reason- 
ably expect from me. I can there- 
fore only avail myself of this oppor- 
tunity to .say a few words on Bud- 
dhism and the calamities threatening 
the present world. 

The world of today is full of cala- 
mities and crises ; calamities and 
crises of all kinds and categories, 
national and international, racial and 
communal, political and military, 
social and economic, and so on and 
so forth. Though the Second Great 
War was long over, the world is still 
shrouded in thick darkness. The 
atmosphere has not at all become 
clear and the human mind is still 
being continually perplexed by all 
kinds of uncertainties and anxieties. 
It is not only that world rehabilita- 
tion has not yet been completed, that 
life has not yet returned to norma- 
lity, and that people have not yet 
been relieved from the hardships and 
sufferings caused by the War ; but 
even fighting is still actually going 
on between several peoples in several 
countries ; between the Dutch and 
the Indonesians in Indonesia, be- 
tween the French and the Viet- 
Namesc in Indo-China, and between 
the Nationalists and the Communists 
who are backed by a new aggressive 
power of a foreign country, in China. 
And now anpther war has just 


broken out in Palestine between the 
Arabs and the Jews. It seems .that 
Satan has again let loose the reins 
of the mad horse of the War-Lord. 

• 

The present situation after World 
War No. II is very much similar to, 
or even much worse than, that after 
the World War No. I. The famous 
English historian, H. G. Wells, wrote 
in his Outline of History : *'The 
world of the Western European civi- 
lization in the 3’cars following the 
Great War was like a man who has 
had some very vital surgical opera- 
tion, very roughly performed, and, 
who is not yet sure whether he can 
now go on living or whether he has 
not been so profoundly shocked and 
injured that he will presently fall 
down and die. It was a world dazed 
and stunned. . . . There was a uni- 
versal hunger for peace, a universal 
desire for the lost liberty and pros- 
perity of pre-war times, without any 
power of will to achieve and secure 
these things.’* Now, let us see. 
Is the picture of the present world 
situation any better than this? Is it 
not even much worse than this? The 
present world is like a man who has 
just undergone a very rough opera- 
tion, has not yet recovered, and is 
still lying with travail, pains and 
groanings ; and who is yet threaten- 
ed with another even rougher opera- 
tion. Is it not that history will 
repeat itself again? 

Of course there have been much 
talk and clamour about Peace Con- 
ferences and Peace Treaties, on the 
one hand, but at the same time there 
are also much whisperings and com- 
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plaints about Iron Curtains and New 
Qefence Lines, on the other. Al- 
though the U. N. has already been 
set up and is functioning, we have 
seen in it no real harmony and 
genuine amity but only acute discord 
and sharp differences among the 
so-called Big Powers. There have 
been disgusting quarrels and dis- 
tasteful controversies between the 
two Blocks in almost all the Assem- 
blies and meetings. A resolution 
passed by one side will be vetoed by 
the other. While one side supports 
a thing, the other side will oppose 
it and vice versa. Of course, some 
times even thej^ ostentatiously talk of 
love and peace, but they envy and 
hate each other in reality. Some- 
times for certain imrposes tliey seek 
friend.ships, but at the same time 
they brandish their swords. It is 
terrible even to think of the fact that 
armaments are discontinued and dis- 
solved only in theory but secretly 
increased and improved, and that 
mj^sterious weapons much more 
powerful and dreadful than the atom 
bomb are being invented and pre- 
pared day and night. As things are 
going no prophet can foretell what 
will happen in the world of to- 
morrow. 

Then what are the real causes and 
reasons for all this chaos and confu- 
sion, mishaps and mischief? Well, 
it is not very difficult to find out. 
The real causes and reasons are 
rather simple. Lord Buddha taught 
us the noble truth twenty-five cen- 
turies $go, that all miseries and mis- 
fortunes, disasters and distresses in 
th^ world were caused by wrong 


thouughts and wrong actions of the 
people ; and that these wrong 
thoughts and wrong actions of the 
people were due to their ignorance, 
in Chinese called “Wu Ming’*, in 
Sanskrit, Avidya. Many people of 
the world used to regard themselves 
as wise and clever in many ways, 
but they are^utterly foolish in one 
way. That is, that they do not 
understand the simple truth that all 
men in the world are brothers and 
all women sisters, that all men and 
women belong to one and the same 
family ; and that if one member of 
the family suffers, all the other mem- 
bers will also suffer; and, on the other 
hand, if one member is happy all the 
other members will also be happy. 
It is impossible for them to realize 
the Maya or illusion of the ego 
which has no reality but a transcient 
combination of the Four Elements, 
i,i\, the Earth, the W^atcr, the Fire 
and the Wind. They therefore can- 
not cast away their egotism and for- 
sake the Atma-Graha. Thej^^ do 
think of and talk about morality and 
immorality, but their standard of 
morality and immorality is always 
determined by personal advantages 
and disadvantages. They do also think 
of and talk about justice and in- 
justice, but their justice and injustice 
are always adulterated with personal 
prejudice. They do not reall}'' under- 
stand that the highest morality is 
complete self-sacrifice or altruism, 
the utmost immorality is selfishness 
or egoism, the greatest justice is ab- 
solute freedom and equality, and the 
grossest injustice is slavery and dis- 
criminations. 
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From this ignorance or Avidya, 
were produced, the “Three Poisons** 
of the human mind. What are the 
“Three Poisons**? They are: (i) 
Raga or cupidity, (2) Krodha or 
hatred, and (3) Moha or stupidity. 
These “Three Poisons** give rise to 
the “Ten Evil Deeds**. What are 
the “Ten Evil Deeds**? They are: 
(i) Killing, (2) stealing, (3) adultery, 
(4) lying, (5) double-tongue, (6) 
coarse language, (7) filthy speech, 
(8) covetousness, (9) anger, and (10) 
perverted views. These Ten Evil 
Deeds in their turn produce all the 
calamities and crises, the chaos and 
confusions, the mishaps and mischief, 
the miseries and misfortunes, the dis- 
asters and distresses : the most visible 
ones among these are the “three 
minor calamities** of sword, j>estilence 
and famine ; and the “three major 
catastropies** of fire, wind and water. 

This is the analysis of the world 
calamity and the diagnosis of the 
universal sickness, according to 
Buddhism. Then what will be the 
remedy for this calamity and sick- 
ness? Is there any prescription in 
Buddhism too for the cure of this 
calamity and sickness? Yes. Lord 
Buddha was called the “King of 
Medicine**. He prescribed for all 
the people exactly according to their 
symptoms. The remedy for “ignor- 
ance** is “Bodhi** or enlightenment ; 
for the “Three Poisons** are the 
“Three Good Roots**, i.e., (i) 

“Dana** or giving, (2) Maitri or com- 
passion, {3) Jnana or wisdom ; and 
fpr the “Ten Evil Deeds** are the 
“Ten Goods Deeds**, — ^just opposite 
to them ; (i) non-killing, ( 2 ) 
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non-stealing, (3) non-adultery, {4) 
non-lying, (5) no double-tongue, (6) 
no Course language, {7) no filthy 
speech, (8) no covetousness, (9) no 
anger, and (10) no perverted views. 

^loreover, Buddhism is not only a 
curative remedy for world calamity 
but also a preventive healing for all 
the evils. The most important gos- 
pels of Buddhism are the “Catuh- 
Samgraha-Vastu**, or the Four All- 
bracing Virtues in human affairs, and 
the “Catvari Apramanani**, or the 
Four Infinite Mercies of the Bodhi 
mind. The Four All-bracing Virtues 
are : (i) Dana, to give whatever peo- 
ple like, including wealth, Dharma, 
and even life when needed, in order 
to lead them to love and receive the 
truth ; (2) Priyavacana, to speak 

only lovely and affectionate words 
which will gladden, soften and soothe 
the heart of the people who listen to 
with the same purpose ; (3) Artha- 
kritya, to do all things which are 
profitable to others, in order to lead 
them to salvation ; (4) Samanarthata, 
to co-operate with and adopt oneself 
to others in all and every respect 
with the same purpose. The Four 
Infinite Mercies are : (i) Maitri, hav- 
ing boundless kindness towards not 
only all people but all living beings; 
(2) Karuna, having limitless pity not 
only for all suffering people but also 
for all other suffering creatures ; (3) 
Mudita, having boundless joy with 
all others in their happiness ; (4) 
Upeksa, having limitless equanimity 
about all and every thing. If these 
noble teachings of Lord Buddha were 
followed and practised, there would 
have been np evil, no calamity of any 
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kind in the world, not to mention of 
wars^; and all people would only have 
love and peace and happiness. 

Friends, today we assemble here to 
celebrate the Birth, the Enlighten- 
ment and the Parinirvana anniver- 
sary of Lord Buddha, The best way 
for us to do this is to study, to under- 
stand, to follow, to ]>ractise and to 
promote the gospel, the noble truth, 
and supreme teachings of Buddhism. 
Only holding a meeting or perform- 
ing some ceremony or even doing 
worship will not be enough. It was 
said, Buddhism is a vast sea of sweet 
dcw'. I{vcn one drop of it will cure 
all illness and purify the whole 
world. Let us all take a drop of it 
to cure ourselves and cure others, to 
]>urify ourselves and purify others, 
to l)enefit ourselves and benefit 
others, to enlighten ourselves and en- 
lighten others ; and ultmately to save 
the world from degeneration and de- 
terioration, from ruin and destruc- 
tion. 

In conclusion, I must thank you all 
once again for the honour you have 
done me and for the patience you 
have shown in listening to me. I wish 
you all good health, inosperity and 
happinc.ss in the Dharma ! 


HIS EXCELLENCY MONSIEUR 
DANIEL LEVI, 

Ampassatx>r for Franck 

Speech delivered at the Buddha 
Vihara, Nezv Delhi 

Ladiks and Gentlemen, 

I should rather say, if you allow 
me ; dear brothers and sisters in the 
human family. 

4 


It is for me a special privilege to 
say a few words here, in the Buddha 
Vihara, on this, the Buddha Day, 
anniversary of Lord Buddha’s Birth,* 
of His Enlightenment, of His Maha- 
parinirvana ; here, in India, His 
Country. 

Amongst the sayings of Lord 
Buddha, there is one, a well known 
one, which is written on our invita- 
tion cards, and which says : '*Con- 
trol of speech, control of thoughts, 
control of action. Keep these roads 
of action clear and find the way 
made known b\^ the wise”. Should 
I strictly follow this admirable pre- 
cept, sliould I not immediately stop 
talking right now ? It would surely 
be safer amongst such a distinguished 
gathering . 

Control of words ! I am thereby 
compelled to he brief. What 1 just 
want to tell you is my own deep 
sympathy and interest in Buddhist 
teachings and i)hilosophy ; my admi- 
ration also for Buddhism as a reli- 
gion and a Church, which have con- 
quered a part of the world without 
ever having made use of violence, 
without having appealed to arms, al- 
though having known persecution 
and martyrdom. 

As the Representative of France, 

I must say also the deep sympathy 
and interest which Buddhism has met 
amongst my countrymen. It would 
be an interesting task to study the 
reasons for these feelings. These 
reasons are many, as far as I can 
judge. 

First of all, the ideals of the 
French citizens are clearly and ade* 
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quately expressed in the three words 
which are, as you know, since 1789, 
the official motto of my country : 
Liberty, Equality, Fraternity. 

I believe these three words, so full 
of thought, answer also to wffiat may 
be called the social aspect of Bud- 
dhist teachings. Addressing some of 
His disciples leaving for distant 
countries, did not Lord Buddha say : 
'‘Go, and tell them, in all lands, that 
the poor and the lonely, the rich and 
the high are all one’’. 

This ideal of human equality and 
of human brotherhood appears as a 
strong link between Buddhism and 
French humanism. 

There is also in the French mind 
a well known love for logic. You 
know, the name of Descartes, the 
great 17th century philosopher ; you 
know also perhaps the name of 
Auguste Comte, father of the positi- 
vist philosophy, who lived a century 
ago. I believe their attitude towards 
philosophical as well as scientific 
problems could be summed up with 
some accuracy in one of Lord 
Buddha’s sayings : "Where know- 
ledge is impossible, we must suspend 
judgment”. 

I believe such analogies between 
French habitual way of thinking and 
Buddhism might b*e found and ex- 
tended on a large field. 

Even in recent days, in these post- 
war days, a young philosophical and 
literary school, headed by Jean- 
Paul '‘Sartre, called "Existential- 
isme” and much talked of in Paris 
nowadays, has certainly much in 


tjWY 

common with the Buddhist views 
according to which links of moral 
solidarity attach man to his past 
and to his future. "All that we are 
is the result of what we have 
thought”. This, one of Lord 
Buddha’s sayings, is also a fair 
summary of the modem Existential- 
isme. 

Tins sympathy towards Bud- 
dhism in my country is evident in 
many ways. You know the exist- 
ence in Paris of the Societe des Amis 
du Bouddhisme. You know that 
amongst Buddhist scholars, French 
orientalists have had, and still have 
a certain reputation ; you know the 
"Institut de Civilisation indienne”, 
in the University of Paris where 
there are, I believe, more professors 
of things Indian than there are 
teachers of the French language 
in all the Indian Universities 
put together. I beg to be allowed 
not to utter any of the names of these 
great French Buddhist scholars ; one 
of them, whose memory is specially 
near and dear to me, loved Bud- 
dhism with all his heart, with all his 
soul ; 1 know he should very much 
rejoice seeing his son here with you, 
on this solemn Day. 

One more word : Chinese Chroni- 
cles report that some 1900 years ago, 
a Chinese Emperor, Ming Ti, I be- 
lieve, of the Han dynasty, had a 
dream : he saw a golden angel flying 
over the Imperial palace and beckon- 
ing him to become a Buddhist. Let 
us hope that humanity wdll see the 
golden angel of peace fly over us, 
announcing to the world, as a whole, 
a long period of peace and happi- 
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ness ; peace, good understanding and 
hapiuness for — and amongst— all men 
of goodwill, whatever their origin, 
their race or their creed, on this small 
planet of ours ; peace and happiness 
without hate, without prejudice. 


without racial, religious or national 
enmity. 

May all men feel conscious of 
their fraternity with other men. 

This is my wish and prayer, on 
this Lord Buddha’s Day, 


Nay now, who, ignorant to the ignorani. 

Hath told thee this : that water-baptism 
From evil kflrma can avail to free ? 

Why then the fishes and the tortoises, 

The frogs, the watersnak^s, the crocodiles 
And all that haunt the Water straight to heaven 
Will go. 


Punnika, Therigatha. 



GOD IN BUDDHIST PHILOSOPHY 


Manoj KtjaMAR Barxja 


We usually understand by God 

living deity ruling the universe 
and holding moral relations with man- 
kind ^ He is conceived of an omnipo- 
tent, omniscient, just and kind be- 
ing. He is the almight3^ ruler of the 
universe. So it is our bounden duty 
to pay homage and offer sacrifices in 
order to satisfy Him and earn His 
pleasure. IVloreover, according to tra- 
ditional conception religion is held to 
be belief in God. But there is no 
God in Buddhist philosoph^y. Should 
we then debar Buddhism from being 
termed as ‘religion* ? 

Lot us discuss the question with 
all its implications. What is the ulti- 
mate aim of religion? Religion, par- 
ticularly in India, means a practical 
philosophy — ways and means for the 
cessation of all sufferings. All the 
Indian philosophies barring the soli- 
tary exception of Carvaka system con- 
form to this view. (There is great 
doubt amongst orthodox theologians 
whether Carvaka system is a philo- 
sophy at all!). Now, if religion 
means an effective path leading to 
the salvation of mankind, then Bud- 
dhism’s claim as a religion is far more 
stronger than any other historical re- 
ligion of the wwld. 

What is the central theme of Bud- 
dhism? It is, in one word, good 
conduct. 


Sabba papassa akaranam, kiisalassa 

upasatnpada 

Sacitla pariyodapanan clam Bnddhana 

Sasanam 

“AbstenPon from all evil, doing of 
good, inirification of one’s thought— 
this is the doctrine of the Buddhas.” 

The above quoted staii'/a contains, 
in a nutshell, the basic ideals of 
Buddhism. 

According to Buddhism every man 
is virtualy a god, since he possesses 
the potentiality of attaining Arhant- 
ship. Buddha was primarily a man. 
But by dint of his perseverance, 
ceaseless effort and wisdom He at- 
tained Nibbana — the highest goal 
attainable by every sentient being. 
Hence He is not a saviour, but a 
path-finder. We believe in God pri- 
marily because w’e are afraid of God. 
We fear God because of our weak- 
nesses, not because of God’s omni- 
potence. Man generally believes in 
or ])rays to God not because sincerely 
he feels it necessary, nor spontaneous- 
ly but only for the sake of his owui 
material gain or to bring about the 
downfall of his rival. If man honest- 
ly believed in God, how could there 
be bloodshed and sanguinary baths 
in the name of religion, regarding 
the supremacy of one’s God over that 
of the other? Man has many short- 
comings and imperfections. But he 
tries to find an easy solution for the 
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removal of these imi>erfectionS“— 
eithc»r believing in or occasionally 
praying to God. But in Buddhism 
there is no such short cut to man’s 
perfccton. Buddhism maintains that 
if any one leads a regulated life, a 
life of self-control, self-respect and 
self -reverence he will have to fear 
none. He will command sovereign 
power as Poet Tennyson sings 

“Self-reverence, self-knowledge and 

self-reliance 

These three aU)ne lead man to 

sovereign power”. 

Similarly we find in Dhammapada 

**Atta hi aliano naiho. ko hi tialho 

paro siya 

atianU'va sudanlcna iiaiham lahhatl 

dullabhatii'*. 


“Self is tlie Lord of Self ; Wliat 
higher Lord could there be? When 
a man subdues well his self he will* 
have found a Lord very difficult to 
find”. 

Plence 

Utihiithc uappatnajjeya dhammatn 

Sucaritam care 

“Rise ui> ! Be not heedless and 
follow the doctrine of a good life”. 

Tlicsc arc the cardinal doctrines of 
the Buddhist faith. Therefore, ethics, 
not theology, right conduct and not 
mere belief in God, form the nucleus 
of Buddhism. Hence Buddhism 
stresses the need of internal self- 
imrification not external homage or 
offering sacrifices to God. 


Friendship with noble souls throughout the World 
The sage hath praised, A fool, in sooth, grows wise, 
If he but entertain a noble friend. 

Cleave to the men of worth ! In them who cleave 
Wisdom doth grow •rand in that pious love 
From all your sorrows shall ye be released. 


Kisagotami, Therigatha. 



CORRESPONDENCE 


Tlie Hague, May 6tli, 1948. 

Holland. 

The Malia liodhi Society, 

Calcutta. 

Dkar Brothers, 

As a Buddhist and a member of the 
Buddhist Society in I/ondon I should like 
to come into contact with you. Your 
residence is in India near the cradle of 
the I^hilightened One. Many times I 
read in the “Middle Way** about the 
Journal published by your Society and 
should highly appreciate to receive a copy 
of your Journal. I intend to subscribe to 
your journal by my local bookseller who 
procures me with my oriental books. 

Besides many books in the modern lan- 
guages — French, German and Knglish — 
on the Dhamnia I have studied a most 
beautiful booklet published by your 
Society, the author is Prof. Ivakshmi 
Narasu ; though it is but a small 1xK>k 
I regard it as a precious gem of Oriental 
and especially Buddhist thought. I like 
it very much and re-read it many times. 
We have a Buddhist Circle at the Hague 
and hold regular meetings every fort- 
night, where we discuss the different 
problems of the Dhainma. We have but 
a small group, as you will understand in 
this Western country but all of the 
members are immensely interested and 
earnest students of Buddhism. 

Hoping to receive your answer in due 
time, 

Peace to all l^eings, 

I remain, 

Sincerely yours in the Dhanima, 
T. H. Van per Ven 

[IVe are publishing Mr, E, 
Hariung*s letter exactly as we have 
received it without any corrections. 
This is typical of a number of letters 
received from Germany, We trust 
that those of our readers, especially 
in America, who arc in a position to 


help, will not fail to respond to 
this urgent appeal — Editor, Maha 
Boi>hi.] 

Berlin-I/iehterfelde-West, 
Mantenffel Stn. 5, 
Germany. 

Maha Bodlii Society, 

4A, College vSquare, 

Calcutta. 

Dear Maha Bodhi Sociirfy, 

I ai)ply to you in a hard situation as 
to a brother, as to a follower of Buddha, 
r am a disciple of the Sublijiied, a monk 
in the house, if it is allowed to say so. 
I am stream-directed, not able to relapse 
according to the words of Bu<ldha, -the 
Sublimed. Since a long lime lead the 
life of purity. I am suffering from heart 
and from a great exhaustion. The want 
of food has made worse this situation, for 
the quantity of food we receive here is 
too little. I scarcely am able to make my 
religious observances for weakness, what 
grieves to me very. Therefore, I beg you 
heartily, to send me the address of the 
Buddhist Society of your country, perhaps 
of (South) America too. 

If possible I beg to send me the address 
of a helpful Buddhist who would send to 
me food for instance by 
Co-operative for American Remittances to 

Europe, 50 Broad Street, New York 4, 

N, Y. 

Some German people receive from this 
place packets with food, which are pre** 
pared and packed up for the transport. 

I beg you to excuse my bad English 
writing. 

Then, I would ask, if it is possible to 
give exactly information upon the right 
meditation. I do not mean general rules, 
but especially well grounded principles, to 
get by exercises the higher degrees (the 
4 Jhanas and so on*). If I had still this, 
1 had all. 

If yon jilease, do not take ill my request. 

I greet you from my heart, 
Eduard Sartunc * 


♦ Perhaps you have connexion with tt 
brother (bhikklm) . 



NOTES AND NEWS 


Buddhists of Kashmir. 

From newspaper reports we have 
come to learn of the terrible plight of 
the Buddhists in Kashmir State. Mus- 
lim raiders from Pakistan territory 
have massacred the monks, burnt and 
destroyed the temples, kidnapx>ed 
women and children and forced many 
helpless Buddhists to become Mus- 
lims. The Buddhists of Kashmir who 
live in the mountainous districts of 
Ladak and Kargil are of Tibetan 
stock, and follow the Mahayanic form 
of Buddhism. They are a backward 
community and have been undergoing 
innumerable hardships and difficulties 
even before the i)resent disasters came 
upon them. An article in this con- 
nection, wTitten by Mr. C. L. Wattal, 
appeared in the last Vaishakha Num- 
ber of our journal. 

We have made representations to 
the Governments of Kashmir, Indian 
Union and Pakistan regarding the pre- 
sent state of affairs but we have libt 
been favoured with any reply. We 
trust that the Governments concern- 
ed will take immediate action to safe- 
guard the helpless Buddhist commu- 
nity of Kashmir and make reparations 
where necessary. 

ExtensiQU to the Headquitrters. 

The third storey of the head- 
quarters building which had to be 
undertaken to accommodate pil- 
grims is now complete and we 


have been put into unforseen diffi- 
culties by being left with a debt of 
Rs. 10,000/- due to the building con- 
tractor. We undertook the construc- 
tion of this storey on the assurances 
given to us by some sympathisers 
who enjoyed our hospitality. Tliey 
let us down very badly by false assur- 
ances. To clear tliis debt we are 
forced to take loans from the Bank on 
interest, which means a sad state of 
affairs for a charitable and religious 
organisation. 

We trust that our genuine friends 
and .sympathisers will come to our aid 
at this critical juncture with what- 
*ever donations they can conveniently 
give. It will also be a great relief to 
us if the arrears af subscriptions and 
membershij) fees are paid to us 
promi>tly. New membersliii>s will go 
a great way to help us as well as the 
renewal of old ones. 

Another need at the moment is the 
supplying of furniture to ovu* new’ set 
of rooms. Donations in kind or 
money w’ill be gratefully acknow’- 
ledged. 

Help us with Bequests, 

Appeals have ai)peared from time 
to time inviting generous minded and 
philanthropic persons to slxare in our 
noble w’^ork by making provision in 
their wills for bequests which will 
come to the Society on their demise. 
It matters little whether the bequests 
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are big or small. What is really im- 
portant is the spirit in which they 
are made. The donors can rest assur- 
ed that whatever is given to the Llaha 
Bodhi Society will be utilized for a 
cause that will benefit humanity. The 
useful vs'ork done by our Society dur- 
ing the last 57 years is too well-known 
to be mentioned here. We have a 
lot of undertakings in our future plans 
which can be accomplished only with 
the sup]>ort of our well wishers. Will 
all generous minded persons who love 
the welfare of the human race, there- 
fore, please remember to leave a be- 
quest to our Society so that the noble 
work of our founder may be con- 
tinued unhampered. 

The Maha Bodhi Society of 
Burma. 

For several years past proposals 
have been made to us by prominent 
persons in Burma to open a branch of 
our vSociety in that country. Ouing 
to the disturbed political situation 
prevailing at the time ])oth in Burma 
and India it was not found possible 
to take action immediately. Now that 
the conditions are more settled, a pro- 
posal has again been made to us l:jy 
our esteemed friend, Mr. J. W. Swalc- 
Ryan, to oi>en such a branch. The 
proposal, with draft rules drawn up 
by Anagarika Sugatananda, was plac- 
ed before our Governing Body meet- 
ing, held on 20th July. The Govern- 
ing Body approved the x>roposal but 
thought it advisable to give indepen- 
dent status to the new Society in- 
stead of making it a branch of the 
Maha Bodhi Society of India, parti- 


cularly because Burma is now an in- 
dependent sovereign State. More- 
over, in a Buddhist country like 
Burma, the chances are more salutary 
for the rapid development of a Society 
of this type than in India. With its 
independent .status the Society will 
be left in a free position to follow its 
own policy of expansion and deve- 
lopment than wlicii it is controlled by 
a parent body. The new Societ> will, 
however, work in close co-operation 
with the parent Society following the 
same ideals and principles. Mr. vSwale 
Ryan, who has been given authority 
to start the new Society, deserves 
the thanks of all Buddhists for com- 
ing forward to shoulder this respon- 
sibility. 

The Sanchi Relics. 

The sacred relics of the Lord 
Buddha^s two chief disciples Sari- 
putta and Maha Mogs4allana Arahans 
which are now in Ceylon, will 
arrive in India on i 8 th October 
this year. The relic.*, will first be 
brought to Calcutta by a special re- 
ptfij.sentative of tlie Govenimcnt of 
India and kept there for some time 
before they are conveyed to Sanchi, 
in Bhopal State, for enshrinement. 
Plans arc now in preparation to wel- 
come the relics in an elaborate manner 
U'hen they arrive in Calcutta. The 
lion. Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru will 
receive them on behalf cf the Gov- 
ernment and ^ they will be conveyed 
to Sri Bhannarajika Vihara in a 
grand procession. A delegation frq^n 
the Maha Bodhi Society of Iudi% 
composed of Sj. Keshab Chandra 
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Gupta, Rev. Bhikkhu Silabhadra, 
Sj. Jyotish Chandra Ghose and 
Brahmachari Devapriya Valisinha, 
met the IJon*ble Mr. Niharendu Dutt- 
Mazunidar, Home Minister of West 
Bengal, on July 23 to discuss plans 
for the reception. The Hon’ble the 
Minister evinced keen inteiest in the 
mattei. At the Prime Minister’s re- 
quest he has agreed to take over the 
arrangements under his own personal 
supervision. Tlie Society has decided 
that Mr. Day a Hewavitarnc, life 
member of the Maha Bodhi Society 
of India, should be deputed to accom- 
pany the relics from Ceylon to 
Calcutta. 

Dhammacakka Festival in 
Calcutta. 

The Dhammacakka Festival which 
commemorates the Cord Buddha’s 
first .sermon preached at Tsipatana, 
near Benares, over 25 centuries ago, 
wa.s observed at our Society’s head- 
quarters in Calcutta on Tuesday, July 
20. The premises were beautifully 
decorated and from early morning 
Buddhists of various nationalities re- 
siding in Calcutta came to worship 
at the temple and to observe the 
Eight Precepts. The Dhammacakka 
Sutta was chanted by the Bhikkhus 
both in the morning and at night. 

At 6-30 P.M. a public meeting was 
held in the Maha Bodhi Hall, which 
was presided over by Svami Sachchi- 
dananda vSarasvati. Among the speak- 
ers were the Rev. Bhikkhu Silabhadra, 
Prof. Benoy Kumar Sarcar, Prof. 
Tulsidas Kar, the Rev, Bhikkhu H. 
Dhammananda, Pandit Vishwanath 
Sastri and others. The speakers dwelt 


on the many aspects of the Lord 
Buddha’s Teaching and on the signi- 
ficance of the day. Sj. P. K. Das, 
Advocate, proposed a vote of thanks » 
to the chair. 

Donation from Mr. K, Y. Kira. 

Our esteemed friend Mr. K. Y. 
Kira, who owns a flourishing busi- 
ness in New York, has sent us a do- 
nation of Ks. 400/- to be spent on 
the Vaisliakha celebrations. While 
acknowledging this generous dona- 
tion with thanks and the offering of 
merits, wx* regret to state that the 
money could not be utilizx-d for the 
I)urpose for which it was .sent owing 
to delay in transmission. Hence we 
have put down a sum of Rs. 250/- 
as the Life ]\Iembershii) fee of Mr. 
Kira and Rs. 150/- towards the ex- 
penses of the Dhammacakka festival. 
While invoking blessings upon Mr. 
Kira, we are glad to mention that he 
is one of the oldest friends of our 
Society having been closely associat- 
ed with our great founder, the Veil. 
Anagarika Dharniapala. 

Rev. Bhilikhu N. Jinaratana. 

The Rev. Bhikkhu N. Jinaratana, 
Joint Secretary of the Maha Bodhi 
Society of India, is now touring 
Ceylon to enrol new Life Members 
and Ordinary Members for the So- 
ciety. We trust that the public of 
Cejdon will give him all necessary 
help in the matter. We are happy to 
hear that the Bhikkhu was given a 
grand welcome on his arrival and is 
receiving invitations from all parts of 
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the island. During the absence of 
the Rev. Jinaratana, the Rev. H. 

^ Dhammaiianda is acting as the 
Bhikkhu-in-charge of the head- 
quarters. 

Dr. R. N. Chaturvedi. 

We regret to announce the death of 
Dr, R. N. Chaturvedi, who was the 
Physician in charge of the Maha 
Bodlii I'ree Dispensary at Sarnath. 
Dr. Chaturvedi was connected with 
the ]\Iaha Bodhi Society for the past 
Iwelv'C years and rendered invaluable 
and unselfish service to the poor in 
and around Sarnath. Ilis demise is 
keenb^ felt by all those who knew 
him. 

Proposed Buddhist Colony at 
Buddhagaya. 

It is a matter of great satisfaction 
to the masses of India that the Bihar 
Government has passed a Bill to 
abolish the Zamindari system in the 
Province. Historians will know that 
before the time of Lord Cornwallis 
there was no Zamindaries in India 
which could be claimed as private 
property by any individual family. 
The decision of the Bihar Government 
to do away with this undesirable so- 
cial anomaly is therefore welcome 
news to many reformers. 

When this Bill is put into operation 
it is the earnest desire of the Bud- 
dhists to establish a Buddhist colony 
at Buddhagaya, which is the most 
sacred spot on earth to them. Our 
readers must have read in our last 
issue the* letter addressed to the 
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Prime Minister of Bihar on the sub- 
ject by Mr. Devapriya Valisinha., the 
General Secretar3^ For centuries from 
the time of Emperor Asoka there was 
.such a colony at this sacred spot 
where pious Buddhists spent their 
time in meditation and social service. 
The colony prospered and became a 
great centre of culture and learning. 
Then by the invasions of hostile 
forces from outside India the Colony 
ceased to exist in the 12th century. 
Afterwards the place was forcibly 
taken possession of by a vSaivaite 
Maliaiit who had arrived there by 
chance in course of his travels. 

The l\Iaha Bodhi vSociety of India 
has appealed to the Bihar Govern- 
ment to set apart 25,000 acres of land 
around the Buddhagaya Temple for 
the estaldishment of a Buddhist 
colony once again. When such a 
colony is established, the ancient 
glory of the place will once more be 
revived. .Many pious Buddhists would 
like to pass their last da3'S at Buddha- 
gaya just as the pious Hindus end 
ilieir days at Benares. With the re- 
vival of culture and learning at this 
spot, India will once more witness a 
Taxi la, Nalanda or Vikranisila and 
pilgrims and scholars will flock to the 
centre from all over the world. The 
country will also benefit financially 
through pilgrim traffic. We, there- 
fore, strongly appeal to the Govern- 
ment to take up the idea and see that 
not only 25,000 acres are set apart 
for the purpose but also active steps 
taken to welcome and rehabilitate the 
Buddhists in their holy land. This 
will be one of the noblest acts of 
Independent India, 
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Reports of Vaisakha Celehra- 
Jions. 

We have received reports of many 
meetings held in different towns in 
India to celebrate the sacred Vai- 
sakha festival including one from 
Prof. N. N. Chose, M.A., of Allaha- 
bad University, an esteemed member 
of tlie Society but space does not 
permit us to publish these in detail. 
We are happy to note that this day 
is finding increasing observance 
tliroughout India. 

VaisaJ^ha Purnima a Holiday in 
Nepal. 

As kindly suggested by the Vene- 
rable Narada Maha Thera of Ceylon, 
who recently visited Nepal to attend 
the unveiling ceremony of the Sri 
Lanka Caitya, His Highness the 
Maharaja ISlohun Shumsliere Jung 
Bahadur Rana has very graciously 
consented to declare Vaisakha Pur- 
ninia a State Holiday for all Bud- 
dhists. This noble gesture of goodwill 
will no doubt have very favourable 
repercussions throughout the Bud- 
dhist world. 

In commemoration of this historic 
declaration and as a humble token 
of gratitude to their tolerant and en- 
lightened new ruler, the loyal Bud- 
dhist subjects of Nepal have decided 
to establish a school in the near 
future and name it ‘'Sri Mohun 
Vidyalaya**, The enthusiastic donor 
of the new upstair building, which is 
situated in the heart of the capital, 
is Mr. Bhajuratna Upasaka, a devout 
Nepali merchant. 


Burmese Delegates visit Sarnath. 

On Sunday, June 27 Sarnath w^as 
visited by a party of officials froni 
the delegation of the Judiciary 
Department, Government of Burma, 
now in India. The party included 
U Ba Thcin, Deputy Inspector Gene- 
ral of Prisons, U Hla Pe, Secretary 
of the Judicial Ministry and U Plla, 
Special Officer in charge of Jail In- 
dustries and Secretary to the Dele- 
gation. They were accompanied by 
Daw Khin Nyunt, widow of the late 
Thakin Nyunt, and her niece, Ma 
Tin Tin. 

They were met at the Mulagandha- 
kuli Vihara by the Joint Secretary 
of the Malia Bodhi Society, Ven. M. 
Sangharatana, Ven. U. Dhamraajoti 
Thera and the Anagarika P. Sugata- 
nanda. After worshipping in the 
Vihara the party visited the Chinese 
Temple and Burmese Monastery. 
They expressed great appreciation of 
the beauties of Holy Isipatana and 
of the institutions maintained by the 
Maha Bodhi Society, and on leaving 
gave a donation towards the Society’s 
work. 

Resolutions condemning the 
atrocities in Ladakh. 

Mrs. Laj Bodh, Secretary, Hima- 
layan Buddhist Society, Kotgarh 
(Simla Hills), writes that at a meet- 
ing held at Haripura, the following 
resolution was adopted : — 

''This general meeting of the North 
Indian Buddhist community held at 
Haripura Rangri (Kulu), District 
•Kangra, under the presidentship of 



Thaktir Maiigal Chand of Lahoul on 
i6th of June, 1948 very strongly con- 
jdemns the sweeping depredations and 
untold atrocities meted out by the 
Tribal raiders to the people of 
Kashmir resulting in large scale mas- 
sacre of innocent persons involving- 
even the saintly Buddhist priests. 
Reliable reports reaching here every 
day tell a shocking tale of arson, loot 
and murder and desecration of the 
Buddhist Monsteries by the fanatics 
in those parts of Ladakh District 
where they are believed to be main- 
taining a stroiig-hold. The raiders’ 
vandalism did not spare even women 
and children who were ruthlessly 
massacred, abducted and forcibly 
converted. The sacred monasteries 
were robbed of gold and silver ware 
and precious stones which formed 
part of the idols of the Buddha.” 

“This meeting resolves to bring to 
the notice of the Union Government 
authorities the deep concern of the 
Buddhist community in the develox)- 
ments and requests them to take 
strong military action against the 
enemy in time before the Tribal fana- 
tics succeed in wiping out the entire 
Buddhist population of Ladakh Dis- 
trict and the surrounding areas. 

It also urges the Buddhist popula- 
tion all over the w^orld to move their 
Governments to take necessary steps 
in order to check the heinous and 
criminal advance of the raiders on 
peace loving and innocent Buddhists 
forming bulk of the population in 
Ladakh District and other neighbour- 
ing areas Lahoul, Spitti, and 

Chini Tahsil of Rampur Bushar) 
bordering the Indian Union.” 


[jUI.Y 

Dharma Ca\ra Celebration at 
Sarnath. 

The Dharma Cakra Festival \vas 
celebrated at Sarnath as usual under 
the ausihccs of the Maha Bodhi 
Society. 

The function commenced at 5 a.m. 
with Buddha Vandana in the Mula- 
gandliakuti Vihara. This was follow- 
ed at 5-50 A.M. by chanting of Sutras 
by the Bhikkhus and at 6 a.m. by 
Buddha Puja. Buddhist monks from 
Ceylon, Burma, China and one repre- 
sentative of England were present. 

At 4-30 r.M. a Public Meeting was 
held under the Presidentship of the 
Maharaja of Benares. The Mula- 
gandhakuti Vihara was filled to capa- 
city, and many people were obliged 
to remain outside. A number of pro- 
minent ])eople were present, includ- 
ing the i^Iaharani of Vizianagaram. 

The Meeting opened with the 
chanting of Pirith by the Buddhist 
Monks and the administering of the 
Five Precepts to lay Buddhists. Rev. 
M. vSangharatana, Joint Secretary of 
the Maha Bodhi Society, read a mes- 
sage received from the Hon'^ble Mrs. 
Sarojini Naidu, Governor of U. P., 
in which she said : “The First 
Sermon preached by the Compassion- 
ate Lord Buddha is an integral and 
immortal part of human history and 
I join with all of you in paying my 
homage to the memory of the illus- 
trious Teacher whose thought and 
example have enriched and exalted 
the entire wwld.” „ 

The principal speakers were : His 
Highness the Maharaja of Benares 
(Presidential Address), the Ven. 
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Jagadish Kashyap, jM.A., Professor 
of Pali, Benares Hindu University, 
the Veil. U. Dhammaratana, M.A., 
Editor of the Buddhist Hindi Maga- 
zine ‘‘Dharina Duta’*, Bhadant 
Ananda Kausalyayana Thcro, the 
Anagarika P. Sugatananda (P'rancis 
vStory, M.A., D.O.), Sri Lai j Irani 
Shukla, Professor of Psychology, 
Benares, Sri Roliit Mehta, Gen. Secre- 
tary of the Theosophical Society and 
Prof. Dulsukh Bhai. 

In his Presidential Address the 
Maharaja of Benares outlined the cir- 
cumstances in which the P'irst Ser- 
mon of the Buddha had been deli- 
vered. After expressing his deep 
sense of the honour conferred ujion 
him in having been invited to pre- 
side at a meeting commemorating this 
great event in world-history, His 
Highness alluded to the close connec- 
tion between the Lord of Compassion 
and the ancient kingdom of Benares. 
Tliis holy spot of Isipatana, he de- 
clared, has been rendered as sacred 
to Hindus by the association with 
Lord Buddha as it is to Buddhists. 
Remembering his sublime Teaching 
we should strive for that inner reali- 
sation which the Buddha proclaimed, 
and work for the iieace and brother- 
hood of the whole world. 

The Anagarika Sugatananda gave 
a brief exposition of the scientific 
and psychological principles of the 
Buddha's teaching, of which the 
Dharma Cakra Sutra was the basis, 
and the first announcement to man- 


kind of an entirely unique approach 
to the problem of suffering. After 
describing the spread of Buddhist^ 
doctrines from the time of Asoka, and 
their humanising influence on the 
civilisations of the world, he said that 
humanity now stood in greater need 
of the noble teaching of the Buddha 
than ever before. On a plane above 
all theological disagreements, it com- 
prehended and embraced all that was 
finest and most spiritual in every 
religion, and the follower of the 
Buddha was able to hold out the hand 
of brotherhood to all men, regard- 
less of creed, race or caste. 

In the evening the Temple and 
Bodhi-tree were illuminated, and the 
function was brought to a close at 
8 p.M. with recital by the Bhikkhus 
of the Dharma Chakra Pravartana 
Sutra, the Sutra of the Setting in 
Motion of the Wheel of the Law. 

Maha Bodhi High School Suc^ 
cesses. 

The Maha Bodhi High School at 
Sarnath, Benares, has shown excel- 
lent results for the work of the past 
twelve months. The list of successes 
in the U. P. Board Examinations 
held in March shows 12 candidates 
in Division i, 16 in Division 2 and 
4 in Division 3. Out of a total of 40 
entrants only eight failed. This re- 
cord compares more than favourably 
with the results of other schools in 
the same grade. 
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A SAYING OF SARIPUHA ARAHAN 

Some souls there be on whom none should rely, 
Be they house folk, or e’en among recluses. 

Such as have once been good and turned to bad. 
And then from bad have veered to good again. 
Desires of sense, ill-will, torpor and sloth 
In the bhikkhu, distraction of the mind. 

And doubt ; — five cankers of the heart are the.se. 
Whoso can suffpr both extremes of fate : 

The favour and the disfavour of the world. 

The while he bides in sober earnestness. 
Unwavering his concentrated mind 
Him, musing ardent and unweariedly. 

With intuition fine and delicate. 

Zealous to slay the tendency to grasp : — 

Him ‘a good man’ indeed should others call. 

Therayatha , p. 347-8. 



REVIVAL OF BUDDHISM IN INDIA 


Rajani Kanta Das, Ph.D., 

Former Economic Advisor, National Economic Board, Uniled States 
Army, Military (rovernment in Korea. 


An urgent need of India is the 
revival of Buddhism, which was once 
her supreme religion and which is 
still the dominant religion in the Far 
East and South-east Asia. The moral 
and spiritual sources from which 
Buddhism sprang still exist in India. 
Buddhism more than any other reli- 
gion realized the greatness of inner 
life and the importance of self-con- 
trol as the means of achieving peace 
and tranquillity, both of which are 
essential today in the face of the 
rising tides of materialism. The 
moral and spiritual achievements of 
Buddhism are among the strongest 
pillars of the foundation of India's 
rising new civilization. 

The time has come when Bud- 
dhism should be revived and re- 
installed as a principal religion of 
India. There are several reasons why 
Buddhism is needed : (i) the decline 
of popular Hinduism which was 
largely based upon caste, endogamy, 
taboo (eating of beef), and similar 
other practices as well as on idolatry 
and embolism ; (2) inadequacy of 
such creeds as are based upon the 
concept of Hindu trinity, and the 
mythological concept of reincarna.- 
tion of God as Rama (the hero of the 
Ramayana) and Krishna (the hero of 
the ^ahabharata) ; and (3) the lack 


of proselytizing in Hinduism as in- 
dicated by the decline in number of 
the Hindus, as compared with 
Afuslims and Christians. 

Buddhism has surpassing moral 
and spiritual values. The grandeur 
and glory of Buddhism once attract- 
ed not only the masses but also the 
scholars, monarchs and conquerors. 
The messages of Buddhism long ago 
crossed the national boundaries and 
at present it counts among its fol- 
lowers a vast number of the huma- 
nity. Buddhism is a part of the 
moral and spiritual achievement of 
India and its teachings still form 
India’s cultural heritage. After a 
thousand years, India should again 
welcome its own creed and establish 
as her greatest religious teacher, 
Gautama the Buddha, the ‘'Light of 
Asia". 

The revival and regeneration of 
Buddliism in India should be at- 
tempted from different angles ; 
first, like Christianity and Islam, 
Buddhism is a proselytizing religion 
and its message should be brought 
to all classes of people. The possi- 
bility of converting the so-called de- 
pressed classes into Buddhism should 
be explored ; second, the life of 
Buddha and Buddhism should be a 
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part of the curriculum of all the 
schools, colleges and universities in 
India and every Indian, irrespective 
of his creed, should be required to 
know the life and teachings of 
Buddha* Buddhistic temples should 
be built at convenient places and 
Buddhistic literature should be made 
available in all Indian languages. 

India should organize a Buddhistic 
council, which will be the fifth in its 
order, the fourth being held in the 
first century of the Christian era, pre- 
ferably at Sarnath where Buddha 
preached his first sermon some 2500 
years ago, and all the Buddhistic 
countries, such as Ceylon, Burma, 
Siam, Indo-China, Tibet, China, 
Japan, and Korea, should be invited 
to send their representatives to the 
council. The council may last from 
three to six months and a programme 
should be drawn up in consultation 
with the prominent members of the 
Buddhistic countries as to the subject- 
Ihatter for discussion. But they should 
include such questions as (i) the pre- 
sent status of Buddhism in various 
countries ; (2) the Renaissance of 
Buddhism and the adjustment of its 
doctrines and tenets in the light of 
modem science, art and philosophy 
and in accordance with the needs and 
Requirements of men and w^omen in 
modern society ; (3) the establishment 
of ^n international university for 
Buddhistic countries ; (4) an arrange- 
ment for periodic conferences of the 
Buddhists in each of the Buddhistic 
countries every two or three years ; 
and (5) similar other subjects which 
may be decided upon by the council. 

The re^yal of Buddhism wil| have 


several effects on India as well as on 
other Buddhistic countries. 

First, it will elevate the moral and, 
spiritual status of India and raise her 
in the estimation of the other peoples. 
It is a paradox that the people who 
contributed most to the concepts of 
monotheism, monism, and Buddhism 
would permit their own countrymen 
to follow the crudest idolatry and 
most obscene symbolism as their 
cults. 

Second, it will bring India into 
close contact with the South-eastern 
and Far Eastern Asiatic countries, all 
of which have monsoon economy and 
some basic cultural unity. Hindu 
and Buddhistic empires w’ere once 
established in Sumatra and Java and 
extended to Formosa and Luzon in 
the north, and Bali and Lombok in 
the south, and some of the best Hindu 
temples are still to be found in Indo- 
China and the best stupa in Java. 
India has all the i)0ssibilities of en- 
ricliing her moral and spiritual cul- 
tures from most of these countries, 
where Buddhism has been a living 
religion for the past ten centuries. 

Third, a close relationship be- 
tween India and these countries may 
facilitate the Renaissance of Bud- 
dhism so that its tenets and dectrines 
may be reoriented and readjusted in 
the light of modern art and philoso- 
phy and may form the moral and 
spiritual foundation of industrial 
civilization and may avoid some of 
the materialistic effects in the ^st 
as it has been the case in the West. 
India and these countries may even 
establish their own living and cul- 
tural standards in industrial centres, 
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the possibilities of which have been 
created, by the inauguration of re- 
gional labour organizations in Asia 
and America. 

Finally, India must also actively 
participate in all international activi- 
ties and attempt to establish inter- 
national peace. As in the old League 
of Nations, power-politics have 
already appeared in the international 
affairs of the United Nations and 
groups and blocks have already been 
formed for working out their 
problems, such as the Latin American 


bloc, the Western European bloc, the 
Arab Moslem bloc (extending from 
Pakistan to Egypt), and the United 
Kingdom, the United States and the 
Soviet Union have also their depen- 
dent countries. For her international 
activities India will be able to depend 
upon the South-eastern and Far 
Eastern Asiatic countries as her allies 
for the solution of some of the 
important international problems, 
especially with reference to Asia. 

— The Modern Reviciv, Aug., 1948. 


THE ARYAN PATH 

R. B. Barua, B.A., B.L. 


In comi)aris<)n with L'ternal Time, 
the duration of man’s life in this 
w’orld is not even a drop of water as 
compared to the boundless o^can 
and it w ill not be an exaggeration to 
say that it is not even an atomic 
sand as compared to the mount 
Sumeru. If the intervening period 
bctvA'cen the appearance of a human 
being into this world and his dis- 
appearance therefrom, is taken into 
consideration, this world of ours 
may w^ell be compared with an inn 
for \veary travellers. As a matter of 
fact, this world appears to be a great 
inn and the arrival of countless way- 
farers and their departure therefrom 
in innumerable ways, arc really very 
wonderful and aw^e-inspiring. It can- 
not be ascertained since when this 
evidently ceaseless journey has been 


undertaken by countless travellers. 
Wc only see the crowds, their tran- 
sient rest mingled with sorrows and 
liappinesses in this transient world 
and their passing away. 

As the countless human beings 
thus plod on along the slippery paths 
of this world, they reach a stage* 
when they feel that the path they are 
treading on, is not the right path 
but it leads to death and not to 
immortality (Amataiii). They, thenj 
in their utter helplessness halt ask- 
ance and earnestly seek for the right 
and straight path that leads to life’s 
goal, following which, death can be 
conquered and immortality obtained. 
Being thus fed up with the sweets 
and sweats of life at a time when 
the best gifts the world can c^et 
seem to have no value, th^. suffering 
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humanity gropes about in its ignor- 
ance Yor light and solace, and those 
who are earnest and sincere in their 
quest, come across light and their 
heart burnings are soothed and 
become extinct in the long run. 

Now, where can this immortality 
be found, a dip in which puts an end 
to all suffering ? Where is the cessa- 
tion of beginningless existence of 
beginningless wanderings through 
Saihsara ? Has not the All-Compas- 
sionate Buddha, in His boundless 
compassion, positively assured such 
a state to His discii)lcs in the follow- 
ing immortal words: — ‘*Atthi bhik- 
khave tadayatanam yattha neva 
])athavi, na apo, na tejo, na vayo, na 
akasanancayatanam na vinnananca- 
yatanam na akimcannayatanam 
na ncvasannanasannayatanam nayain 
loko na paraloko ubho candimasuriya 
tamahain bhikkhave neva agatim 
vadami na gatim na thitim na 
cutiin na upapattini appatittham 
appavattam anaranimanameva tarn 
esevanto dukkhassati. 

“O’monks, there is a place where 
there is no earth, no water ^ no heat, 
no wind, no limitless and expanded 
si>ace or sky, no knowledge or cons- 
ciousness or no limitless something, 
no consciousness or unconsciousness, 
not this world or other world, no 
Sun or Moon, to that world (place) 
monk^, there is no going or coming 
back therefrom, there is no existence 
in it or dislocation or falling there- 
from, no arising, no destruction, it 
is appatittha (beyond all motion or 


^l^ibbana Sutta, Paialiganiiya Vagga, 
Udama* 


change), it is devoid of worldly fas- 
cinations, here all sorrows are com- 
pletely extinguished . * ’ 

This is the Nibbana or Salvation 
of the Buddhists, w’hich has been 
declared by the Buddha, to be the 
summum bonum of human life for 
which the Kulaputta renounces the 
world and take to homeless life, for 
the highest prize in life. Now it 
may be argued here that, if there is 
no sorrow in Nibbana, there must 
be happiness, as absence of sorrow 
indicates happiness. But the word 
happiness should be construed in the 
context of Upasama Sukham as op- 
posed to vedayita sukham, that can 
be felt by senses. Upasama Sukham 
is easily understandable if it is con- 
sidered with reference to Buddha's 
teaching. The Master has said — 
'‘Sabbepi bhikkhave adiccam" 
‘*0 monks, everything is on fire, 
everything is burning with the fire of 
greed (lobha) , dosa (hatred) and moha 
(illusion or ignorance), now^ if the 
fire is out, there is no more burning, 
no more i>ain, and complete absence 
of burning and pain is happiness 
perennial. 

Lord Buddha has not only posi- 
tively said that there is Nibbana 
which is supreme happiness (para- 
mam sukham), but also has dis- 
covered the most excellent path, 
namely, the ariya atthangika magga 
(the Noble Eightfold Path) by means 
of W'hich Nibbana can be obtained 
by any sincere aspirant and they 
are: — i, Sammaditthi, i.e,, to have 
insight into four noble truths which 
are suffering, destruction of suffering 
and the path leading to the destruc- 
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tioii of suffering ; 2. Sanimasaukappa 
which means abstinence from worldly 
pleasures and firm determination not 
to commit any sin by means of body, 
speech and mind ; 3. Sammavaca 

which denotes abstinence from false- 
hood, and to abstain from speaking 
ill of another, abstinence from utter- 
inig harsh words, to speak that 
which is blameless, sweet, loving and 
polite and abstinence from talking 
that which is irrelevant and profit- 
less ; 4. Sammakammanto, it is to 
abstain from committing theft, 
slaughter of lives and from adultery ; 
5. Sammaajtva is to earn one's liveli- 
hood by following peaceful callings 
avoiding five forbidden ones ; 6. 
Sammavayamo, that is to prevent the 
arising of demerit that has not yet 


arisen, to avoid and ward off demerit 
that has already arisen, to produce 
merit (kusala) that has not yet arisen 
and to increase the merit that has 
already arisen ; 7. Sammasati is to 
perform every work whether of body, 
speech or mind with strict mindful- 
ness ; and 8. Sammasamadhi which 
is right concentration or meditation 
and which is capable, if rightly prac- 
tised and pursued, of dispelling 
desire — the cause of all sorrows from 
human mind, and in the long run, 
perfect deliverance. Nibbana is des- 
truction of all desires, complete dis- 
interestedness and cessation of re- 
birtli — “Sabbasotanlianam Khaya 
asesa viraga nirodho nibbanam/' 


* Lokasulta, Udana. 


ARITTHA 

P. S. Lakshmi Narasu, B.A., B.L. 


A certain monk named Ariltha 
was formerly a trapper of vultures. 
He found it hard to live the holy life 
and went about saying that those 
things which the Master considered 
as obstacles, were not really so for 
those who might practise them. 
After the other monks tried in vain 
to bring him round, they brought 
him before the Blessed One. He 
sat there silent, ill at ease, crouched 
together, staring on the ground. 

The Teacher said, ‘^But for desires, 
the first motives of desires, and for 
the mind dwelling in desires, there 


is no such thing as giving oneself 
to desires. Like the man who catches 
a big snake by the body and 
the tail and gets stung, many a 
man learns this doctrine without en- 
quiring wisely into its meaning and 
fails to attain insight, and only 
quotes texts for gaining advantage 
in arguement. Since he does not 
lay hold of the doctrine in the pro- 
per way, it leads him in the long run 
to his hurt and sorrow. Like the 
expert snake catcher who safely 
catches the snake holding it down 
firmly with a forked stick until , he 
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masters it and then taking hold of 
it by the neck lest it might twine 
its body round his limbs, a wise man 
learns, masters and wisely inquires 
into the real meaning of the text* 
gets into real insight and attains to 
happiness. 

A certain monk then asked if dis- 
traction and fear arose by outward 
or inward causes. The Buddha re- 
plied, *Tf a man thinks, ‘alas, mine 
it was, and now is mine no more !' 
and laments over the loss, then he is 
distracted with fear by outward 
things. If a man who believes in 
the self, that is, that will in a future 
state be permanent, stable, lasting, 
untouched by change, existing or, 
ever the same, should, on listening 
to my teaching which sweeps all 
attachment to tlieories and opinion 
aside, think within himself ‘then I 
shall be cut off, then I shall no more 
be’, he will then grieve and lament 
and will be distracted with fear in 
inward cause. 

Asked about composure and con- 
fidence, the Lord said, “If a man re- 
frains from the thought of ‘Alas it 
was mine and now is mine no more’, 
and from the thought, ‘I shall 
perish, I shall be cut off as I am 
taught there is no self’, he does not 
grieve and is therefore not distracted 
by outward or inward things. 

“Monks, neither do I perceive any 
possession whereof the ownership 
might remain permanent, stable, last- 
ing, untouched by change, nor do I 
perceive any cleaving to self-belief 
or any theory* by which a man finds 
release from sorrow, lamentation, 
suffering, grief and despair. If, 


monks, there were a self then there 
should be also a mine and myself. 
But such things as a me and a mine 
arc really nowhere to be found. All 
the more so, the theory ‘There is 
the world. There is self. In a 
future state I shall be permanent, 
stable, lasting, untouched by change, 
existing on, ever the same’, cannot 
stand. For body, sensation, percep- 
tion, mentations and consciousness 
are each of them not permanent, and 
are painful. It is therefore not 
possible to regard such a thing as 
‘mine’, or ‘I’, or ‘myself’. Whatso- 
ever there is of any or all of these 
five aggregates inward or outward, 
gross or subtle, mean or exalted, re- 
mote or close at hand, in the past, 
in the future and at the present 
moment, all these as they have come 
to be, are, in the light of the highest 
wisdom, to be regarded thus : ‘This 
belongs not to me. This am I not. 
This is no self of mine’. Thus the 
noble disciple becomes weary of 
of them and turning away from 
them, is freed. He knows ; ‘In be- 
ing freed lies freedom’. He per- 
ceives : ‘Rebirth is ended, fulfilled 
is the holy life, done all that was to 
do. For me the world is no more*. 
Thus delivered in mind, neither the 
train of Indra, Brahma or Prajapati 
can overcome him. They say ‘The 
consciousness of this accomplished 
one is fixed and settled.’ I say 
‘already even in this present life is 
he not to be found.’ 

“Many ascetics and Brahmins 
falsely accuse me thus in defiance of 
fact: ‘This Gotama is a destroyer, 
'He preaches the cutting off, the des- 
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tniction, the nullification of being 
itself/ They impeach me falsely, 
groundlessly, in defiance of what I 
am not, of what I say not. I preach 
only suffering and the end of suffer- 
ing. If men revile, defame and 
abuse me, I am not perturbed, not 
angered, not enraged in mind. If 
they honour, esteem, revere and wor- 
ship me, I am not gratified, not de- 
lighted, not elated in mind. There- 
fore, monks, you should not be per- 
turbed, angered or enraged, if men 
revile, defame and abuse you, and 
you should neither feel gratified, nor 
delighted nor elated in mind if men 
honour, ^esteem, revere and ^^orship 
you. 

‘*Body, sensation, perception, 
mentations and consciousness — these 
are not yours. Give them up, one 
and all. Suppose a man should 
gather together grass, twigs, leaves 


and branches in this Jata Forest and 
do with them as he liked, you would 
not think he is gathering ours. 
What is not yours, surrender that. 
It will make for your happiness and 
well-being. 

“This teaching has thus been 
taught well by me, shown clearly, 
discovered, published abroad, un- 
veiled. Because of this the monks 
have purified themselves, ended 
bane, done what was to do, let fall 
the burden, achieved salvation, and 
cast from them the fetters of exist- 
ence, and are freed through the per- 
fection of wisdom. To them there 
is no more wandering. Whoever 
turns to me with faith and love shall 
attain to heaven and from that world 
attaining to cessation return no more 
to this world. 

— Adapted from Majjhimanikaya, 23. 


THE VENERABLE NARADA THERA IN NEPAL 

Wei.cx>me Address Presented by the Peopi.b of Nepal 
Vaisakha Purnima henceforth declared a public Holiday for the Buddhistf" 
by the Government of Nepal. 

' ' (From a correspondent in Nepal) 


Over 10,000 people assembled in 
the spacious grounds of Yetkha 
Vihara Square in the city of Kat- 
mandu on Wednesday, June 30th, to 
accord a public reception to the 
Venerable Narada Thera from 
Ceylon. The reception had been 
arranged with the good wishes of His 
Highness the Maharaja of Nepal. 


The scene inside the Yetkha 
Vihara was reminiscent of the his- 
toric Asian Relations Conference in 
New Delhi, where the Nepalese Dele- 
gation led by Major General Bijaya 
Shum Shere Jung Bahadur Rana had 
contacted the Ceylonese Representa- 
tives. 

The Address of Welcome printed 
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in* gdW letters on special Nepalese 
hand-made paper, such as has been 
used in Nepal for its rare sacred 
writings preserved here for so many 
centuries, symbolised the golden link 
of Buddhist culture between this his- 
toric Himalayan land sanctified for 
all times by the birth in the sacred 
groves of Lumbini of the Great 
Deliverer of mankind, the Sakya 
vSinha, and the spice-scented island 
of Ceylon, the sanctuary of not only 
some of the holy Body-relics of the 
Blessed One but also of the great 
Tripitaka, the most illuminating pris- 
tine teachings of the Master. 

Immediately after the opening song 
sung in chorus by school-girls a song 
specially composed for the occasion, 
a message from His Highness the 
Maharaja Mohun Shumshere Jung 
Bahadur Rana was read out declaring 
that henceforth, as kindly suggested 
by the Venerable Narada Thera, 
Vaisakha Purnima shall be a State 
holiday for all Buddhists of the King- 
dom. 

In commemoration of this event 
and as a token of gratitude to His 
Highness, the Buddhists have decided 
to establish a school and name it 
*‘Sri Mohan Vidyalaya”. 

The announcement was acclaimed 
with great applause by one and all 
inside the Yetkha Vihara. Thanks to 
the Maharaja ! Thanks to the Thera ! 
Such words were vocal on every lip* 

This happy proclamation is ex- 
pected to have wide and deep repur- 
cussions throughout the Buddhist 
w^orld. 

On behalf of those assembled the 
Address was read out, in impeccable 
a 


accents, by Prof. Ram Prasad Manan- 
dhar, M.A., D.B.N., the brilliant 
Professor of English in the Govern- 
ment College which will soon be con- 
verted into a University for Nepal. 

“Though your emerald isle and 
our diamond peaks**, the professor 
read on, “are separated by the long 
stretch of the Indian peninsula, w’e 
si>eak to each other through that best 
of languages — the language of the 
•heart’*. He recalled the glorious days 
of ancient Buddhist history when the 
pious Emperor Dharmasoka, at about 
the same time, sent his own son 
Mahinda to Ceylon, and his beloved 
daughter Charumati, to Nepal ; and 
went on to say how Asoka personally 
visited the valley of Nepal where, in 
the city of Asoka -pattan, now briefly 
called Patan, he erected five Stupas 
which are intact till this day. 

The address was a spontaneous tri- 
bute of love and homage from the 
people of Nepal to the Venerable 
Thera who, in course of his two 
visits*.'has earned for himself a warm 
corner in the hearts of the Buddhists 
of this country. His sermons at 
Anandakuti within the Holy precincts 
of Svayainbhu Nath Hill, trodden 
according to tradition by the sacred 
feet of the Buddha Himself, were 
daily heard by innumerable devout 
followers. “It was here that on the 
last Vaisakha Purnima Day, the Sri 
Lanka Caitya was unveiled to deposit 
in which a relic was presented by him 
during his first visit to Nepal in the 
summer of 1946 as the leader of a 
Buddhist Goodwill Mission from 
Ceylon. Already, in course of a few 
days, Sri Lanka Caitya, enshrining a 
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body-relip of the Buddha, has found 
its pride of place among the numerous 
shrines of Nepal and is an object of 
pilgrimage for the devout**, com- 
mented the Chairman. 

The address concluded with a holy 
verse from the treasury of ancient 
wisdom in Nepal : 

Sci^rve bhavantu sukhhmh Sarve 

saniu niramayah 
Sarve bhadrani pashyaniu ma kaschii 
dukkhabhag janah,^ 
May all be happy, may all be 
without evil, may all see good, may 
none be in pain. 

Finally the Address requested the 
Venerable Narada Thera to convey 
the most cordial message of Love, 
Maitri and Goodwill from Nepal to 
the people of Ceylon. 

The Address was then put into an 
artistic Silver Casket and handed over 
to the Venerable Thera by the Pro- 
fessor, 

The Venerable Thera’s reply to 
the Address of Welcome delivered m 
a sweet and compassionate voice, 
flowing like a gentle rivulet, held the 
vast audience spell-bound for over 
half an hour, ‘Terhaps this is the 
first occasion**, began the Thera in 
his beautiful English, ‘‘that you are 
extending a reception of this kind to 
a humble member of the Noble Order 
founded by the greatest Sakyan Son 
of your fertile soil. I am thankful 
to Mr, Dip Raj, your Chairman, for 
the very kind words said, of me and 
fqr his reference to my humble 
knowedge, modest travels and un- 
ostentatious activities, Mr. Dip Raj 
will prove a very valuable asset to the 
flourishing Nepal State. I am grate- 


ful to you all for the generous tflbutc 
paid to me in such glowing terms in 
your beautiful Address of Welcome so 
masterly read by Professor Rama 
Prasad, your noted English Professor. 
I do realise that this unrestrained 
praise has issued from the bottom of 
your hearts. I am, however, happy 
to learn that I had been of some 
service to you in my humble wray. 
By the acts of kindness His Highness 
the Maharaja and you all have 
spontaneously showered on me, dur- 
ing my pleasant sojourn in this lovely 
kingdom, you have made me feel 
Nepal as my second home. In this 
ancient kingdom of yours, one is 
gratified to see both Hindus and Bud- 
dhists living in perfect harmony, 
without re.sorting to any repulsive 
proselytization or profitless verbal 
conflicts. Let this mutual friendship 
* be everlasting as the everlasting 
Himalayas under whose majestic 
shadow nestles your hallowed coun- 
try. As His Highness the Maharaja 
rightly and justly remarked “Nepal 
is the land of both Hindus and Bud- 
dhists**. Whatever your professed 
beliefs are, let Hindus live ideal 
Hindu lives and Buddhists, ideal 
Buddhist lives. The life one leads 
is undoubtedly more important than 
the creed one professes. Hinduism 
and Buddhism are two vital forces 
that dominate East Asia today. The 
followers of these two powerful 
Indian religions should co-operate 
and w^ork unitedly to establish peace 
and goodwill at least amongst the 
Eastern nations. With deep fore- 
sight the broadminded Hindu states- 
men have adorned their national flag 
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With the spiritual Buddhist Dharma 
Ghakf^ of Dharmasoka in preference 
to the material, admittedly indispen- 
sable, Charka of Mahatma Gandhi. 
Thus they have courted the goodwill 
of the whole Buddhist world, and 
have cemented the friendship getween 
Buddhists and Hindus. In Hinduism 
and Buddhism there are no doubt 
some fundamental teachings which 
are diametiTcally opposite. There are 
also at the same time some principal' 
tenets which are essentially the same. 
The ethical teachings of both reli- 
gions are more or less identical. It 
is a pleasure to note that the intelli- 
gentsia are at present vehemently 
protesting against animal sacrifices 
which Buddhism denounces. In both 
religions the doctrine of Karma and 
Rebirth forms a fundamental teaching 
on which are based the Hindu con- 
ception of Avataras and the Buddhist 
conception of the Bodhisatva Ideal. 
In this age of reason it is best to sink 
our differences ahd seek harmonious 
relations in the interest of the com- 
mon weal of mankind.'* 

And- so the dulcet words flowed 
on. The Thera recalled how “the 
Buddha Gotama w^as born on the 
borders of lovely Nepal, but almost 
all His inlportant bodify relics are 
preserved intact in his beautiful Sri 
Lanka. The Tooth Relic, the Collar 
Bohes, the Frontal Bone, the Hair 
Relic, the Larynx, and the major 
pert of His bodily Relics have for- 
tunately gravitated towAids Lanka. 

it mt a pity that you Buddhists 
of Nepal do not possess even a single 
relic of the Greatest Son of your 
? With the artistic and unique 
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Sri Lanka Chaitya, which enshrines 
two sacred relics, and the historic 
Bodhi sapling, a direct descendant 
of the original Mahabodhi Tree, 
which sheltered the Buddha during 
His superhuman struggle for En- 
lightenment, that now adorn Nepal, 
you could, even after a lapse of 2492 
years, say with Hearts full of joy 
that you are no more destitute of Hi.s 
sacred relics. As your lovely king- 
dom is still the repository of deve- 
loped doctrines in Sanskrit, so is 
I^anka the repository of pure Buddha 
Dhamma in Pali. To the Buddhist 
Siiihalas, the whole Buddhist world 
is indebted for committing to writ- 
ing the entire Tripitaka on ola leaves 
for the first time in the history of 
Buddhism. Had it not been for the 
foresight of the devout Sinhalas, the 
sublime Teaching of the Buddha 
Gotama would never exist in their 
pristine purity today. 

You, dear brothers and sisters of 
Nepal, exult in having mothered and 
nursed the Rupa Kaya of the Buddha 
in your country. Your culturally 
allied brothers and sisters of Lanka, 
on the other hand, rejoice in having 

fostered and preserved the Dharma 

• 

Kaya of the Buddha in their country. 
We, Buddhists of Ceylon, who are 
indebted to the Buddha for our 
material, intellectual, and spiritual 
regeneration would gladly welcome 
a closer cultural contact witli the 
land of the Buddha's birth as kindly 
suggested by His Highness the 
Maharaja. In the near future, with 
the mutual exchange of distinguished 
spiritual advisers, statesmen, and 
igcholars, such healthy contacts 
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between the two countries are bouxid 
to ensure. 

The Thera expressed his opinion 
that “Nepal offers a virgin field for 
all research workers.*’ He told the 
audience that during a very pleasant 
and profitable interview which he 
had recently with His Highness, the 
Maharaja had impressed him as an 
enlightened and tolerant ruler who 
not only sympathizes with the legiti- 
mate aspirations of his loyal subjects 
but also gladly welcomes disinterested 
non-political religious advi.sers who, 
in his own words, endeavour “to 
promote the mutual goodwill and 
understanding that already exist 
between Hindus and Buddhists.” A 
few years ago, a thoughtful English 
writer commenting on the then deca- 
dent position of Buddhism in Nepal 
explicitly stated that Buddhism would 
completely be obliterated in the land 
of the Buddha’s birth. 

“We Buddhists”, Narada Thera 
said, “shall no longer cherish such 
groundless fears as long as there are 
highly cultured rulers like His High- 
ness.” 

In his final admonitions to the 
audience whom he affectionately 
^called his dear brothers and sisters, 
Narada Thera, among other things, 
asked them to try to understand the 
Pure Dhamnia of the Buddha which 
has since been travestied by foreign 
elements and to try to understand 
the hidden meanings of eloquent 
sermoxis preserved in stones in 
Nepal. 

The audience was tense with 
hushed emotion when Narada Thera 
said, ‘%et not Nepal be venerated 


merely as the land of the Buddha’s 
birth but also as the repository of 
His Sublime Teachings in their pris- 
tine purity.” 

He also advised them to follow the 
rational and clear path of the historic 
Sakyamuni Buddha in preference to 
the mystical and complicated paths of 
mythological Buddhas. 

His last words were : J*May you 
be well and happy”, uttered first in 
English, and then in the two chief 
languages of Nepal. Sukhi hosh I 
Sukhi jivima ! A gentle, subdued 
roar of joy and appreciation arose 
from the assembly at these words of 
goodwill ill their own tongue. 

The entire speech of the Thera was 
translated on the spot into Nepali for 
the benefit of those in the assembly 
not familiar with English. 

The Maharaja’s private secretary, 
Mr. Dip Raj, a staunch Buddhist, 
who was in the chair, spoke in glow- 
ing terms of Narada Thera’s travels 
in many lands in the cause of Bud- 
dhist faith, the Dharma and the 
Sangha, for the good of the lowly 
and the humble. He referred to the 
Ceylonese Good-Will Mission of 1946 
and also reminded the audience of 
the last Vai 5 akha Purnima Day when 
along w ith the unveiling of Sri Lanka 
Chaitya, was planted the sacred Bo- 
sapling, which Narada Thera had 
brought all the way from his island 
home’*. “This sapling”, he coati- 
nued, “will, we hope, grow into a 
mighty tree — a tree of Love, Truth, 
Hope, and Knowledge, — ^spreading 
its message of Truth where there is 
untruth, its ray of hope where there 
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is despair, and kindling the torch of 
knowledge where there is darkness/' 
Mr. Dip Raj commenting on the 
New Constitution of Nepal, recently 
promulgated, said that the people 
should think of their responsibilities 
as well as rights. Touching on 
Nepal's foreign relations, he said, 
“vve are steadily extending our inter- 
course with the external world and 
offer a hand of friendship to those 
who wish to grasp it with fraternal 
warmth.'* ‘^It behoves every coun- 
try of Asia to understand one an- 
other more and more", he continued, 
“and for this purpose, nothing is 
more helpful and contributary than 
the sort of cultural contact which 
Narada Thera's two visits have 
established". “He expressed the 


wish that the mutual affection and 
regard between Nepal and Ceylon 
which these two visits have greatly 
enhanced will ever grow and that 
Narada Thera Should once again 
come to this garden country of 
Buddha's birth bringing with him 
his message of the Tri-Ratna. This, 
he said, is Nepal’s message to Sri 
Lanka which he requested Narada 
Thera to convey to his countrymen. 

The Rev. Bhikshu Amritananda 
also delivered a speech on the occa- 
sion, in which he stressed the need 
of a religious life and morality in the 
prCvSent World Crisis. As he spoke 
in the simplest words in Newari, he 
was understood by the most un- 
educated among the assemblage w^ho 
gave him frequent and long encores. 


WHY IS BUDDHA OUR TRUE GUIDE? 

A. R. Kulkarni, 

Secretary , Buddha Society, Nagpur 


People had a queer notion of 
Dharma or religion at the time of 
Buddha's advent. They regarded 
tradition, conventional dogmas and 
and rituals and abstract theories as 
the sine qua non of Dharma. Virtu- 
ous life w’as at a discount and 
character, purity, self-restraint and 
regard for public weal which go to 
make life noble had altogether dis- 
appeared from society. Dharma is 
the path of truth and righteousness. 
The Brahmins who had the sole 


monopoly of religion wxre its custo- 
dians. With a view’ to maintaining 
their status and prestige in society 
they encouraged the institution of 
yagna wdiich involved sacrifice of 
animals. The idea apparently w as to 
make people cruel, hard-hearted or 
war-minded. Irreligion w-as thus 
rampant in the name of religion. It 
was at this juncture that Buddha was 
born in this land. 

In fact Brahmin is a title and is no 
one's exclusive birth right. He is a 
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person who walks in the footsteps of 
religion and leads a pure and self- 
restrained life. The Brahmins, how- 
ever, found this life too rigid for 
them. They gave themselves up to 
pleasures and ‘lusts* and thus led a 
corrupt life. To quote Buddha : ‘‘A 
life given to pleasures and lusts is 
sensual, degrading, ignoble, vulgar 
and profitless**. Such a life was natu- 
rally not expected of the Brahmins 
who were supposed to practise 
Dhanna and teach people to lead pure 
lives and thus bring peace and happi- 
ness to suffering humanity. They 
were like those doctors, who, when 
called to cure a patient, administer a 
dose of morphine and denude him of 
ail his possessions. This deception 
wliich the Brahmins practised on the 
people aroused the most compas- 
sionate Buddha from His princely 
slumber. Buddha, therefore, made 
every effort to rescue the oppressed 
masses from the tyranny and injustice 
of the Brahmins. Out of greed for 
power, the Brahmins had organised 
themselves into a class. They had 
established the institution of caste 
based on heredity. They had thus 
formed themselves into a separate 
group to w'hich no outsider was 
admitted. Exclusiveness Avas the 
keynote, of this institution. The 
result was that society Avas divided 
and disrupted and this led to chaos. 
Buddha had, therefore, the uphill 
task of uprooting this institution 
Avhich caused the domineering atti- 
tude of the Brahmins. In short he 
had to overthrow Brahmanism. He, 
therefore, challenged the supremacy 
of the Brahmins ptodaimed the 


oneness of humanity. ‘*There are no 
kinds or classe.s amongst men** .pro- 
claimed Buddha. All human beings 
are of one kind. There are kinds 
amongst beasts and animals but not 
among human beings Avho constitute 
one kind or class. The cat is of a 
different kind from the dog, the horse 
is of a different kind from an ele- 
phant and so on. But take any tAvo 
human beings and you will find that 
they are substantially alike as any 
tAA^o horses in the Avorld, in their 
make up and constitution. Whatever 
differences one finds in men are due 
to their location and different occu- 
pations AA*hich are due to reasons be- 
yond their control. A laAvyer*s son 
can never be a laAvyer simply because 
he happens to be the son of a lawyer. 
To be a laAvyer he must qualify him- 
self by submitting himself to certain 
tests. It may be that brought up 
as he is in the legal atmosphere of 
his family, he may pass the examina- 
tion with less difficulty, but all the 
same he has to pass the examination. 
Now A\'hat w'ould you say to the man 
who Avithout passing the laAvyer*s 
examination declares himself a law- 
yer and practises as such ? Is it not 
a fraud on society? It is significant 
to note that a person who is really 
competent and fulfills all the tests of 
a laAvyer is not necessarily born in 
the family of laAvyers: Such is the 
unreasonableness of Brahmanism that 
Tukaram Maharaj, the greatest 
Maharashtra saint who was undoubt- 
ly a Brahmin if merit alone is the 
test of a Brahmin, is styled a ShUdra 
by the Bfahmins simply because he 
happened to be bom in a family <mt- 
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side the Brahmin caste. Buddha, 
therefore, proclaimed : — 

*f *1 sf BUPnt \ 

gsft ^ flwnt li 

“No man is a Brahmin by reason of 
bis matted hair, his gotra or his lineage 
or caste. In whom is to be found truth 
and dharma he is pure, he is a Brahmin.** 

This was too muqh for the 
Brahmins to swallow. To people 
steeped in conceit and hypocricy 
even plain truth becomes unpala- 
table. It is for this reason that 
the Brahmins have tried to oust 
Buddha from our society though 
the saner amongst them have ele- 
vated him to the position of the 
9th incarnation of Vishnu. It is real- 
ly surprising that a personality which 
has dazzled and influenzed the entire 
world should disappear from the land 
of his birth. In fact Buddha is the 
glory of the Hindus. It is he who 
has immortalised the Hindu race. If 
the Hindus are lovers of truth and 
wish w'ell of their great country it is 
their religious duty to reinstall 
Buddha in India. 

Again it should be remembered 
that Buddha is a great antidote 
against untouchability. Once Ananda, 
a disciple of the Buddha, went to a 
w^ell to drink water. A Matanga 
w^oman was drawing water there. 
Ananda requested her to give him 
some water at which she replied, 
“Sir, I am a Matanga woman, how 
can I give you water ?“ At this 
Ananda replied, ^Well lady, I did 
not make any enquiry about your 
caste. I merely w^anted water". 
The Matanga woman w^as overjoyed 


at this answer and she gladly gave 
water to Ananda. What is the pur- 
port of this story? The oppressed 
and the dowm-trodden do not w^ant’ 
your riches. They expect only a 
kind word from you. That kind 
word has been given to the entire 
oppressed humanity by the most com- 
passionate Buddha. Legislation may 
or may not be competent to eradi- 
cate the evil of untouchability. But 
unless there is a change of heart in 
the so-called upper classes it is bound 
to persist. To love and like mankind 
is the highest religion. It is the basic 
principle of all religions. There is 
absence ,of love, nay there is positive 
dislike, when you regard a man as 
untouchable. Untouchability is not 
sanctioned by true religion. It is, 
in fact, a stigma on religion. It is 
a stigma on humanity. 

Buddha confers the following four 
substantial boons on the Hindus : — 

(0 When the caste-system and 
untouchability are eradicated 
from it our people will emerge 
as a powerful nation. 

(ii) Buddha confers the higliest 
status among countries on 
India. Buddha is reigning 
supreme in a major portion of 
Asia, viz,, in China, Japan, 
Burma, Tibet, Siam, Ceylon 
and other countries. All 
these countries look upon 
India, the birth place of 
Buddha, with love and res- 
pect. What Mecca is to the 
Mohammedan w^orld, India is 
to the Buddhist world. Bud- 
dha is the heart and essence 
of Hinduism. 
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The Hindus regard Buddha 
as the last and gth incarnation 
of Vishnu. Hence we are in 
fact today living under the 
spiritual kingdom of the 
Buddha as every Brahmin at 
the time of recitation of San- 
dhya or prayer has to repeat 
His name. If Buddha is re- 
stored to His position in our 
land, India automatically gets 
the leadership of these Bud- 
dhist countries. This federa- 
tion which comprises more 
than half of humanity will 
undoubtedly be the strongest 
federation known to history, 
with India as the leader. 
Such is the merit of Buddha. 

(Hi) Buddha makes us self-depen- 
dent. In fact Buddha rescued 
humanity from the clutches 
of dogmas and superstitions. 

, Buddha proclaimed to huma- 
nity, “Light is within you. 


You need not resort to any 
outside agency to dispel vour 
darkness**. This teaching 
makes lions of human beings. 

(iv) The Asoka Cakra which ap- 
pears on our national flag is 
the Dharma cakra set in mo- 
tion by Buddha at Sarnath. 
That Dharmacakra is the 
heart of our nation as it is the 
centre of our flag. It repre- 
sents the highest aspirations 
of our nation. 

It* is, therefore, right that we 
should instal in our midst Buddha, 
the Blessed One, who is the spiritual 
guide of the whole of Asia, as the 
first step towards the realisation of 
our ideal. We will thereby make our 
nation immortal and bring peace, 
happiness and prosperity not only to 
our motherland but also to all coun- 
tries of the world which are groping 
for a true ideal. 


“Wanderers, if any one should say to me : ‘You have 
not perfect knowledge of these things, though you claim to 
be fully enlightened.’ I should closely examine him, question 
him and talk with him. He. thus closely examined, questioned 
and talked with, would surely and inevitably be reduced to 
one of these three conditions : — ^Either he would shelve the 
question by another, and direct the talk to an alien subject : 
or he would display anger, malignity and sulkiness : or he 
would sit silent, confused, hanging his head, looking down- 
wards, a disappointed man, unable to make reply, just as 
now does Sarabha, the Wanderer.” 


— Anguttara Nikaya 



RESTORATION OF FAMOUS POLONNARUWA SHRINE 


[Early in ig47 Mr. P. P. 5 m- 
wardenc, Honorary Secretary of the 
Maha Bodhi Society of Ceylon, wrote 
to Dr. S. Paranavitane, Archaeologi- 
cal Commissioner of Ceylon, suggest- 
ing the restoration of iMukatilaka 
Vihara, one of the most beautiful 
temples at the ancient city of Polon- 
naruwa. Dr. }^aranavitanc , in his 
reply, has ^pointed out the possible 
objections to such an undertaking on 
grounds based mainly on aichaeolo- 
gical and practical reasons. As the 
correspondence deals on a matter oi 
interest not only to Buddhists of 
Ceylon but also to those of other 
Buddhist countries rvhere such an- 
cient monuments exist, icc are pub- 
lishing below the full correspondence. 
Editor — The Maha Bodhi. | 

Dear Dr. Paranavitana, 

I visited Polomiaruwa last month 
and saw some of the ruins where 
Rankot Vehera was partly tumbling 
down owing to heavy rain. 

2. 1 write this to tell yon certain 

things which came to my mind on 
seeing the ruins. The first thing is 
connected with propaganda. I think 
it would be a very good thing if your 
Department can prepare coloured 
post card.s depicting the more beau- 
tiful and important ruins and statues 
in Polonnantwa and keep them for 
sale not only in Colombo but also at 
Poionnaruvva Rest House. Your re- 
ports relating to Polonnaruwa may 
also be kept at the Rest House for 
3 


reference by visitors. A man goes 
there and wanders over the area with- 
out proper knowledge of what he 
see.s. I saw some guards but they 
are not sufficient. 

A. I now come to a serious matter 
and suggest a proposal which will 
meet with adverse criticism from 
Archaeologists. My proposal is to 
restore completely one o^^the aramas, 
viz., what are marked as Lankatilaka 
and Veluvana and maintain it as a 
place of worship. I think you will 
grant me the credit of knowing a 
little of archaeological interest as op- 
posed to religious ones. First let me 
tell yon that at the rate the ruins are 
deteriorating now you will not have 
much ruins to conserve after about 
hundred years or so, except the stone 
pillars. Just see please what is 
hap])enuig at Gal Vihara .situated as 
it is in a marshy place. The beauti- 
ful statues .show obvious marks of 
deterioration. You will find there 
foundations of massive walls suggest- 
ing a Vihara enclosing the statues. 
What is the remedy ? 

4. Now’ I revert to my original 
proposal. I select Lankatilaka be- 
cause it is a building three-fourths 
of which remain to this day and it 
would look really imposing when 
completed. We don’t find, I believe, 
such buildings even in India. We 
don’t find deities and other unessen- 
tial images in it. It is a Vihara 
Hall with one majestic Buddha nipa 
at the far end, and the finished struc* 
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ture would indeed attract the atten- 
tion of the whole world. 

. 5* The question of who will 

finance the project would arise. The 
Government is not expected to build 
Viharas for the Buddhists, but I think 
if a move is initiated on considered 
lines a case can be made out for the 
complete restoration of Lankatilaka 
or Veluwanarama where Buddhists 
may worship. As you know Polon- 
naruwa has now no proper place for 
public worship. 

6. On Archaeological reasons 
alone such a restoration is quite justi- 
fied as it would give a proper idea 
to the students of archaeology and 
architecture of how that particular 
building would have appeared when 
it was originally constructed. Such 
restorations have been carried out in 
various other countries. A typical 
example is our own Buddhagaya. 

7. There is also the more impor- 
tant question how to reconcile reli- 
gious interests with those of archaeo- 
logy. Let me at the outset say that 
in a country where the people have 
an unquestioned continuity of racial 
existence together with their faith 
which can be traced to their ancestors 
who were responsible for building 
sacred edifices, the claims of faith 
certainly override the claims of 
archaeology. Buddhism is a living 
religion in Ceylon. In Egypt where 
builders and their faith entirely 
vanished from the scene of their acti- 
vities the ruins are rightly treated as 
* 'Archaeological remains**. Can we 
apply the same principle to the Bud- 
dhist ruins in Ceylon ? Suppose 
Lanka became a Buddhist Kingdom 


again 1 Surely the King would have 
restored all possible ruins even jas the 
kings of old did restore what was neg- 
lected and destroyed as shown clearly 
in our history. 

8. Our ancient Viharas became 
Archaeological remains with the ad- 
vent of Europeans who sought fresh 
fields for exploitation for the benefit 
of their Empires. The Portuguese, 
the Dutch and the English could not 
have attached any religious signifi- 
cance to the Buddhist ruins except 
that they were interested^ in them as 
merely remains. In contrast to this 
attitude the example of the Burmese 
King in relation to the Buddhagaya 
Vihara may be cited. As you know 
he financed the restoration of Bud- 
dhagaya and the Indian Archaeolo- 
gical Department readily undertook 
the work. 

9. I have been very often writing 
against the ruthless vandalism of 
some of the Buddhists who really do 
more harm than good to the ancient 
Viharas in their enthusiasm to make 
a place of worship out of important 
ruins. I do not for a moment sug- 
gest that we should be allowed to 
spoil historical ruins, but at the same 
time ix)sterity will no doubt appre- 
ciate if a successful attempt is made 
to restore an edifice like Lankatilaka 
and to protect the great and graceful 
stone statues at Gal Vihara. 

10. You will thus see that recon- 
ciliation between religious interests . 
and those of Archaeology is possible 
if restoration is cairied out on strictly 
scientific lines, keeping to the original 
designs and plans of the ruins chosen 
to be restored. 
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11. Another important matter 
which drew my attention was the 
poor looking Rest House which occu- 
pies one of the most magnificent sites 
— ^the bund of Topa Wewa. The 
builders of this modern structure has 
had no idea of Polonnaruwa ruins. 
If they had, they would have erected 
a bungalow in keeping with the dig- 
nity and majesty of ancient struc- 
tures. I know your Department has 
no connection with putting up Rest 
Houses ; but I think as Archaeologi- 
cal Commissioner you have a right 
to request the Chairman of Provin- 
cial Road Committee to erect a Rest 
House which will attract the holiday 
makers and tourists to Polonnaruwa 
thus increasing the town’s revenue. 

12. The proposal of the Ceylon 
Government to coloni.se 25,000 acres 
of land in the vicinity of this ancient 
capital should indeed be another 
factor demanding the restoration of 
an ancient Vihara for worship and 
the building of a better and larger 
Rest House. 

13. I observed a similarity be- 
tween the graceful horizontal carvings 
forming the background to the sadate 
Buddha rupa at Gal Vihara and the 
Sanchi Torana in Bhopal. Do you 
suggest any relationship between the 
two? The shape of both the stone 
carvings and the horizontal bars of 
Sanchi Torana is strikingly similar. 
I sincerely hope tliat you will kindly 
give serious consideration to the 
points raised in this letter. 

14. With all good wishes, 

Yours etc., 

P. P. SiRIWARDENE 


Office of the 
Archaeological Survey, 
Cinnamon Gardens, 
Colombo, 6-2-47. 

Dear Mr. Siriwardene, 

Thank you for your letter of the 
27th ultimo. 

The damage to the Rankot Vehara, 
caused by the abnormal rains of re- 
cent months, will be attended to 
very soon. 

Your valuable suggestions regard- 
ing propaganda relating to Archaeo- 
logical matters will receive due con- 
sideration. In fact a good many of 
them have been under consideration 
by this department for some time, 
but the conditions pervading during 
the last seven years or so were not 
propitious for obtaining concrete re- 
sults in those matters. The resources 
of the department were hardly suffi- 
cient to carry out its most important 
function, f.c., to prevent the disinte- 
gration of many hundreds of monu- 
ments scattered all over the island. 

Your suggestion to restore one of 
the shrines at Polonnaruwa is, as 
you yourself seem to realise, not one 
to which any archaeologist would 
give his assent. The purpose the 
archaeologist has in view in main- 
taining monuments is to preserve as 
much as is possible of the handiwork 
of the ancients so that they may 
shed light on the culture of the past. 
Complete restoration would defeat 
this object, as much of what is in- 
valuable for a study of the art and 
architecture of the ancients would be 
obliterated in the process. In the 
case of a monument like the Lanka- 
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tilaka, there is no absolute certainty 
as to how it looked like when it left 
the hand of the builders. Any con- 
jectural restoration should therefore, 
be on paper only. The best course 
would be to leave the old work alone 
and to build a new' shrine adopting 
as much of the old architecture as 
is needed for the present day. This, 
of cotirse, is not a work for the 
archaeologist but for a creative 
architect. The archaeologist’s func- 
tion is to make available to the archi- 
tect all possible plans and drawings 
of the old work and other data to 
work upon. 

The bas-relief of the facade of a 
building which forms the background 
to the seated Buddha at Gal vihara 
indicates that taravas were a feature 
of ancient Sinhalese architecture. I 
have dealt with the topic in a lx)ok 
which would be out soon. 

With best wdshes, 

Yours etc., 

S. Parana viTANK 

Dear Dr. Parana vitanc, 

I am thankful to you for your letter 
of 6-2-47. 

2. Your objection to the proposed 
restoration of either Veluvanarama 
or Lankatilaka appears to rest on the 
assumption that “the handiwork of 
the ancients . . . may shed light on 
the culture of the past”. I ask you 
what handiwork is there in Lanka- 
tilaka to suggest how' it appeared 
when it was completed? You your- 
self admit that there is no absolute 
certainty about it. 


3. The handiwork itself wastes 
away rapidly owing to natural ele- 
ments working against it. I cited 
Buddha Gaya in support of my pro- 
]>osal, but you are silent on the point. 
Now 1 have authentic information 
that a sum of Rs. 15,000 has been 
sanctioned to repair Dhamek Stupa 
at Sarnath. You will agree with me 
that these religious buildings were 
never meant by their builders to re- 
main in a ruinous state into which 
various causes have put them. 

4. In fact the w^asting walls of 
Lankatilaka can give very little 
light on the past. Even if they do, 
there are similar buildings to afford 
the same light. What is more, 
there are departmental reports for 
the students enabling them learn 
about the past. 

5. ]My humble request for resto- 
ration is based on the following 
grounds ; — 

(a) Sinhala Viharas and Dagebas 
in ruin should not be treated 
as mere archaeological re- 
mains. 

(f>^ Buddha Dhamma which in- 
spired our ancestors to erect 
these edifices is still the living 
faith of the vast majority of 
Lanka’s population, and as 
such religious interests are 
greater than those of archaeo- 
logy. 

(r) There have been complete re- 
storation of ancient ruins in 
other countries. In Ceylon^ 
Ruvanveliseya W'as allowed to 
be restored. 
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(d) Considering the spiritual needs 
of the area and the practical 
aspect of the question the pro- 
posed restoration is a feasible 
one. 

6. I am sure you will reconsider 
the proposal in the light of what 1 
have said now and before. I assure 
you that I am not trying to gain a 


point, but I feel convinced that one 
of these two aranias must be restored 
for the benefit of the Buddhists both 
in Ceylon and outside. I trust you 
have no objection to this correspon- 
dence being published. 

With best wishes, 

Yours etc., 

P. P. SlRIWARDENE 


CORRESPONDENCE 


The Palace, 

Gangtok, 

The 16th August, 1948. 

Dkar Mr. Sinha, 

I have received a copy 0 / an appeal of 
the Maha Bodhi SocieCy oT India addressed 
to you on the .subject of the proposed 
Buddhist colony at Buddha Gaya, Being 
a Buddhist I would naturally endorse it, 
and would commend it for such considera- 
tion of \our Government as the proix>sal 
deserves. 

Buddha Gaya has a special attraction for 
the Buddhist world being the place where 
Lord Buddha got His enlightenment. The 
place has a halo around it of immense 
spiritual significance and value and every 
Buddhist aspires to contact it in the phy- 
sical plane. This requires sojourn and 
deep meditation for a long time at a pro- 
per locality round about the holy place 
but for want of suitable place it has re- 
mained a dream of the devout Buddhists. 


The great Buddhist University* of 
Nalanda once flourished in India to which 
students from all corners of the globe 
flocked. Who knows the present move 
of the Maha Bodhi Society, if successful 
through the help and co-operation of your 
Government, may not yet develop into 
such a seat of Buddhist culture, religion 
and learning. 

Sikkim had in the past also shown inter- 
est in the matter when my late brother 
Maharaja Sidkyong Naiiigya! had asso- 
ciated with a move for the restoration of 
the Holy places sacred to the Buddhists, 
and it gives me great pleasure to join 
with this laudable objective of the Maha 
Bodhi Society of India. 

I am, etc, 

T.^shi Namgyau 
Maharaja of Sikkim 
To 

The Hon*ble Mr. Sri Krishna Sinha, 

Prime Minister of Bihar, Paina. 



GLEANINGS 


. [IVe invite our readers to send 
interesting Hems for this column. 
The source of the gleaning should 
always be given for verification if 
necessary — Editor, The Maha Bodlii.] 

State Religion for Burma 

We shall do well to consider if it 
would not be in every way desirable 
for the old organization of the Bud- 
dhist Church in Burma to be restored 
and that the Church should be recog- 
nised as that of the State religion. — 
Alan Houghton Brodrick in "'Beyond 
the Burma Road*\ 

To Swallow the Body of Christ 

The youth of Japan are not really 
Oriental, they are alive and active — 
Christianity appeals to them. Christ 
was young and active and died young 
and sacrificially. Buddha is old. 
They like this young religion, and 
they like it best in its most colourful 
form, Catholicism. They have more 
sympathy with Catholicism, and the 
fact that you can have the Body of 
Christ within you, and actually 
swallow it appeals to them greatly.* 
Such is the opinion of one of the 
greatest thinkers among Japanese 
Buddliists. — The Tablet {quoted in 
the Literary Guide). 

No Belief in Providence inspite 
OF Danger 

Poon Lim, a Chinese steward, who 
existed for one hundred and thirty- 
three days alone on a raft in the 

♦ Italics ours-— Editor, Maha Bodhi. 


South Atlantic (1943), stated, on 
being rescued, that nothing in the 
experience had led him to believe 
in a merciful Providence. — Evatw, 
‘"Natural History of Nonsense"* 
{quoted in the Literary Guide). 

Cherenzie Lind Exposed 

The Government of Tibet have 
made an exception and allowed Pro- 
fessor Giuseppe Tucci, Professor of 
Oriental Religions in the University 
of Rome, to come to Lhasa. As there 
is a telegraph line from India to 
Lhasa, the Professor’s arrival has 
been announced at Delhi. Two years 
ago Professor Tucci wrote to me that 
he had been in Lhasa and spoke 
Tibetan, and as the pseudo-Koot 
Hoomi JM Singh, CherenSii Lmd, 
was expected in Rome, the Professor 
intended to expose him. On Lind’s 
arrival in Rome, the Professor asked 
for an interview and was refused. 
At a public meeting where the 
pscudo-Koot Koomi presided on the 
platform in a yellow robe with a 
rosary of beads, the professor got up 
from the audience and addressed 
Lind : '*As you have been in Shi- 
gatse, shall we converse in Tibetan?” 
and the professor began. Lind looked 
startled, and as the professor con- 
tinued, got up and hurriedly left the 
half. The next day he asked the 
police for his permit to leave Italy, 
which was given, and the police 
escorted him to the Swiss frontier. — 
C. Jinarajadasa in ^^Theosophisi*". 



BOOK REVIEWS 


CKYtON Daily News Vesak Number 
24g2l ig48, pp, 48, Plates 27, Pub- 
lished by Ceylon Daily News, Lake 
House, Fort, Colombo, Price 
Rs, 2 1 so cis. 

We congratulate Ceylon Dailj» News on 
this year’s Vesak Number which is an 
attractive and artistic production. Dis- 
tinguished Buddhist writers of the East 
as well as of the West have contributed 
interesting articles on different aspects of 
Buddhism. Space does not permit us to 
comment on all articles but mention must 
be made of at least a few. 

The place of honour has been given to 
h. Woodward’s article on “The 
Pilgrim’s Progress — ^An Ancient Road”. 
J. F. McKechnie’s article “Dialogue” is 
very pleasant reading after the first two. 
The former Bhikkhu Silacara, in spite of 
his advancing years, has lost none of hivS 
abilities to simplify abstruse Buddhist 
doctrines for the benefit of readers of 
average intelligence. In his article on 
“Nirvana according to Oldenberg”, K, J. 
Thomas has rendered a service by bring- 
ing out clearly the altered opinion of this 
famous German savant on Nirvana to- 
wards the latter part of his .career. But 
unfortunately his final conclusion is no 
better than his original view. Bhikkhu 
Kassapa (former Dr. Cassius A. Pereira) 
relates a strange incident in his article on 
“Was it a Coincidence ?”. In his usual 
sweet and charming style, Bhikkhu Met- 
teyya writes appropriately on “Sariputta” 
whose sacred remains are still in Ceylon. 
R. Sri Pathamanathan’s “Buddhism as a 
Modem Religion”, should appeal to all 
rational minded readers. So much for the 
articles. 

Of the numerous illustrations, old sittaru 
paintings from Degaldoruwa and Oanga- 
rama copied by h, K. Karunaratne are 


a new feature which will be greatly ap- 
preciated. It is, therefore, all the more 
pity that the printing has not been very 
successful. Under “Ancient Buddhist 
Shrines in Asia” are included two photo- 
graphs of Mulagandhakuti Vihara at 
Sarnath. Completed in 1931, the Vihara 
has nothing ancient about it except the 
style of architecture. 

Although the Vesak Number appears to 
be bulky owing to the thick paper used, 
there are only 48 pages of reading matter. 
On going through all the articles, we 
cannot help confessing that our feelings 
were that we have been treated to an 
aUvStere meal. Of all concerns owned by 
Buddhists in Ceylon, Daily News alone 
has the necessary equipment and resources 
to undertake the publication of a high 
cla.ss Vesak Number worthy of the occa- 
sion. We hope next year we shall be 
presented with a more satisfying issue 
with other interesting features, even 
though the financial gain may not be com- 
mensurate with the effort necessary. 

Except for the above mentioned short- 
comings, the Number is to be highly com- 
mended. Copies may be ordered from the 
Maha Bodhi Book Agency, 4A, Bankim 
Chatter jee Street, Calcutta. 

Papancasudani or the Commentary 
on the Majjhima Nikaya, Pi, HI, 
edited by the Ven, K, Pannasara 
Nayake Thera (Simon Hewavitarne 
Bequest Series No, XLVII). Tripi- 
taka Publication Press, Colombo, 
pp, 312 . 

We thank the Trustees of the late Mr. 
Simon Hewavitarne for sending us a copy 
of the above book which is the 47th 
volume of the Tripitaka Series brought out 
by them. This is the third part of the 
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commentary written by Buddhaghosa 
Maha Thera on the important Majjhima 
Nikaya, The book is well edited and 
beautifully printed. This is a valuable 
addition to the ever increasing volume of 
Buddhist literature. 

Students of Buddhism are grateful to 
the present Trustees of the late Mr. Simon 
Hewavitarne for so regularly bringing out 


these volumes although we wish that it* 
were possible to publish every year at 
least two volumes instead of one as at 
present. Our gratitude is also due to the 
late Mr. Simon Hewavitarne who, by the 
way, was a brother of the late Ven. 
Aiiagarika (Sri Devaii^itta) Dhamniapala, 
for leaving such a munificent legacy to 
publish the Tripitaka in Sinhalese script. 


NOTES AND NEWS 


Warld-wide Supp>ort for the Pro-- 
posed Buddhist Colony at 
Buddhagaya. 

We are glad to find that the pro- 
posal for a Buddhist Colony at 
Buddhagaya is receiving enthusiastic 
support from many Societies and in- 
dividuals all over the world. On 
another page is published a letter 
received from His Highness the 
Maharaja of Sikkim strongly approv- 
ing the proix)sal. Among others who 
have supported the scheme mention 
may be made of .the following : — His 
Excellency the Ambassador for 
Burma, The Maha Bodhi Society of 
Ceylon, the Buddhist Society, Nag- 
pur, Dayakas of Mahindarama 
Temple, Penang, and the Ven, K. 
Gunaratana Thera, Advisor, Singa- 
pore Buddhist Association. 

After a lapse of more than 800 
years there is now an opportunity for 
the Buddhists to settle down near 
their most sacred shrine and it is to 
be hqc>ed that the Government of 
Behar will rise to the occasion and 


see that a great wrong done to a 
peaceful community whose splendid 
contribution to the arts and culture 
of India is the admiration of the 
whole civilized world, will at last be 
righted by welcoming them to renew 
their corporate life at Buddhagaya. 
Leaders of the Indian National Con- 
gress have always professed sympathy 
with the Buddhists in their struggle 
for the control of the Buddhagaya 
Temple and the time has now come 
wlien that sympathy could be tran- 
slated into concrete deeds. It is not 
enough that the control of the 
famous temple is taken over from the 
Mahant and handed over to a Com- 
mittee of Management. What is 
equally important is to rehabilitate 
the Buddhists in their homeland by 
establishing a suitable Colony where 
they can lead their distinctive life. 
Resources of no Society or individual 
are adequate to undertake and suc- 
cessfully carry out alone such a 
scheme. It is left, therefore, to the 
Government of Behar to shoulder the 
reponsibility and earn the gratitude 
of the entire Buddhist world. 
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Spread of Buddhism in India. 

We have pleasure in publisliing 
elsewhere an important article on the 
above subject from the pen of Dr. 
Rajanikanta Das, Ph.D., Former 
Kconomic Advisor, National Econo- 
mic Board, United States Army, 
Military Government in Korea. The 
views expressed by the writer are held 
by many thoughtful Indian leaders 
who are increasingly realising the 
need of a wider spread of Buddhism 
in the land of its birth. This need 
has become more obvious and urgent 
after the 15th of August 1947 when 
India achieved her long cherished 
dream of independence. While we 
are only concerned with the cultural 
aspect of the question as wc feel that 
it would bring about a new outlook 
among the ])eoplc of India, there are 
many others who advocate it strongly 
on political grounds as well. In a 
world of conflicting ideals and aligne- 
ments, the only countries which have 
permanent cultural affinities with 
India are the Buddhist countries to 
which she can alw^ays turn w'ith con- 
fidence for friendship, sympathy and 
understanding. This is a fact which 
has to be realised and nothing can 
bring these countries closer to India 
than a spread of the sublime teach- 
ings of the Buddha who is the great- 
est Indian ever born, and whose very 
name evokes blessings of millions on 
the sacred soil of India. We com- 
mend the article to the serious con- 
sideration of all Indians as well as 
Buddhist leaders —especially those 
who are still lukewarm in their swp- 
4 


port of the Buddhist movement in 
India. 

The Place of Pali in the new 
Secondary Scheme of Educa- 
tion in West Bengal, 

We understand that the Govern- 
ment of West Bengal has appointed 
a Committee with Dr. Narendra Nath 
Taw, M.A., B.L., Ph.D., as Chair- 
man, to prepare a scheme of secon- 
dary education for the Province in 
keeping with and suitable to, the new^ 
status acquired by the country. We 
are hapi>y at the choice of the Cliair* 
man who is w ell known all over India 
for his scholarship and broad outlook. 
W'e are, however, very much con- 
cerned to know’ that the .subject of 
Pali is not receiving tlie attention it 
really deserves. It is hardly neces- 
sary at this late hour to stress the 
importance of the study of Pali for 
the all-round development of Indian 
culture. It has a va.st literature and 
it is perhaps the only literature in 
the world which is unsullied by 
worthless books dealing on worthless 
matters. Il.s influence is ennobling 
and invigourating as all students of 
Pali will testify. At this juncture in 
India’s history when the whole struc- 
ture of society is undergoing tremen- 
dous changes its study is a paramount 
necessity. Far-.seeing statesmen like 
the late Sir Asutosh M coker jee early 
realised its vahie and not only intro- 
duced it as one of the secondary lan- 
guages but greatly encouraged its 
study by the grant of special scholar- 
.ships and stipends to students who 
took it up. We have no dou]||^that 
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the Committee will give Pali its due 
place in the educational system of 
West Bengal. It may be mentioned, 
by the way, that Bengal was the first 
Province in India to introduce Pali as 
a subject of study from Matriculation 
upto the Master of Arts Kxamination. 

The Prime Minister of India to 
receive the sacred Sanchi 
Relics. 

The Hon. Mr. Niharendu Dutt- 
Majumdar, Judicial Minister of the 
Government of West Bengal, called 
on loth August another conference 
to di.scnss further details regarding 
the reception to be accorded to the 
sacred Relics of Sariputta and Mog- 
gallana Arahans when they arrive in 
Calcutta. The conference was attend- 
ed by the Commissioner of Police and 
other high officials of the Govern- 
ment, rexjresentatives of the Calcutta 
University and several members of 
the Maha Bodhi Society of India. At 
this meeting it was decided to form 
a strong Reception Committee with 
the Hon. Dr. B. C. Roy, Prime 
Minister of West Bengal, as its chair- 
man and leading citizens of Calcutta 
as members. The Society will be re- 
presented on the Committee by the 
members of the Governing Body. 
After the Relics have been received 
by the Prime Minister on the i8th 
October they would be taken to the 
Headquarters of the Society in a 
mammoth procession in which Army, 
Navy and Air force units would take 
part. The Government will also in- 
vite representatives of all Buddhist 
countries to be present on this his- 


toric occasion. Buddhist visitors who 
wish to be present at the ceremony 
are kindly requested to inform the 
Society as early as possible. 

The Buddhist Vihara Society in 
England. 

Our readers will be glad to know 
that the activities of the above Society 
started sometime ago by a number of 
Knglish Buddhists are gradually ex- 
panding and there is keen interest 
among the Buddhists in England, 
France and other European countries 
in its growth. The Society aims at 
the spread of the pure teachings of 
the Buddha and expects to undertake 
the iini>ortant work of building the 
first Buddhist Vihara in the great 
city. As the Briti.sh Maha Bodhi 
Society which had the same objects 
in view has suspended its activities 
temporarily as its headquarters in 
London have not yet been derequi- 
sitioned by the Government, we invite 
all its former members to co-operate 
with the new society, so that the ideal 
for which the British Maha Bodhi 
Society was founded by the late Ven. 
Anagarika Dharmapala will not lag 
behind for want of an organisation. 
In due course when the British Maha 
Bodhi vSociety is revived we have no 
doubt that the two organisations 
would coalesce and work as one 
united body. We congratulate Mrs. 
A. Rant and her associates for the 
splendid start and wish their work 
every success. Those interested in 
the movement may write to Mrs. A. 
Rant, Hony. Secretary, Buddhist 
Vihara Society in England, 2 , West 
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Court, Great West Road, Hounslow, 
Middx., England. 

Sacred Bodhi Tree at Anuradha- 
pura. 

It is with great distress that we 
have read reports published in Ceylon 
nc\vspai>ers to the effect that the 
faiiioiis Bodhi tree at Anuradha])ura 
planted during the time of Emperor 
Asoka is showing signs of decay. 
For over 2000 years the tree has been 
an object of veneration to the entire 
population of Ceylon and it is the 
only tree in the world with a con- 
nected history for such a long period. 
On examination by exi)erts of the 
Agricultural Department of the Gov- 
ernment, it was found that certain 
iiusects had invaded the tree and its 
destruction was imminent. The latest 
reports available, however, indicate 
that the danger to the tree is not so 
vserious as first thought, and after due 
treatment, it is expected to regain its 
lost vitality. All Buddhists would 
anxiously watch the efforts made by 
scientists to keep alive this tree so 
dear to the Buddhists of Ceylon, 

Independence Day Celebrations 
at Sarnath and Buddhagaya. 

Sarnath. — To mark the anni- 
versary of India's independence a 
tree was planted in the grounds of 
the Mulagandhakuti Vihara at 
Sarnath by the President of Benares 
City Congress. He was assisted by 
the Asst. Registrar of the Co- 
operative Societies of U. P. (Luck- 
now). The Superintendent of the 
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Agricultural Dept, of Benares and 
Rev. M. Sang hara tana, Joint Secre- 
tary of the Maha Bodhi Society, 
were i)resent together with other 
officials. 

Later a small grove of mangoes 
was planted on behalf of the Maha 
Bodhi Society. The Maha Bodhi 
High School celebrated the occasion 
with a meeting, during which the 
national flag was saluted and poems, 
songs and speeches given. Special 
tribute w^as paid to the memory of 
Mahatma Gandhi, as the father of 
Indian unity and freedom. 

The Anagarika vSugatananda gave 
an address, in the course of which 
he said he was reminded of the 
words of an English commentator 
broadcasting from Delhi at the 
time of the transfer of govern- 
ment, who had said that he had 
never felt proud to be an Englishman 
in India as he did that day. It 
was a feeling that he and many 
other Englishmen had shared. The 
Anagarika went on ft say that the 
boys of school age held the future of 
India in their hands, and should re- 
member that theirs was a great heri- 
tage of culture and spiritual ideals. 
India had always stood for universal 
brotherhood and tolerance, and in all 
ages had produced champions of 
the* cause of Ahimsa who, like 
Mahatma Gandhi, had showm them- 
selves ready to give up every 
l)ersonal ambition and sacrifice life 
itself in the cause of truth. Re- 
ceiving education as they w^ere, on 
the very spot where the Buddha 
first proclaimed the noble Aryan 
doctrine that was to civilise the 
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greater part of the world, they were 
given an unique opportunity to 
absorb its message and to carry it 
forward into the future, for the 
benefit of India and the whole 
u orld. 

Buddha Gaya. — Under the auspi- 
ces of the Maha Bodhi Society, Gaya 
centre, the first anniversary of the 
Independence Day of India was cele- 
brated at the sacred Temple of 
Buddha Gaya on the 15th Augu.st, at 
4-30 p.m. 

The function started with chanting 
of **Paritta*^ from the Sacred Scrip- 
tures of Buddhi.sts by the Buddhist 
monks beneath the Holy Bodhi Tree. 
The programme included flag hoist- 
ing, Buddha Puja, alms offerings, dis- 
tribution of Prasad and illumina- 
tions in the temple. 

The Venerable Pandit P. Panna- 
nanda Thero, Bhikkhu-in-charge, 
iVIaha-BfKlhi Society, Gaya centre, 
who addre.ssed tlie audience said, 
“Today we Buddhi.sts in India cele- 
brate the great independence of India 
in this sacred plot of land sanctified 
by the sacred dust of the Supreme 
Buddha, 

“More than one-third of the world 
XK>pulation, who follow the noble 
message of universal brotherhood 
taught by the Great Buddha, deeply 
regard that India is the most sacred 
land of the Buddhas of all times. 
Therefore they always arc fervently 
desirous and happy to see India in 
peace and prosperity and eagerly 
expect her spiritual leadership for 
the well-l>eing of nations. Mahatma 
Gandhi who once again brought 
India into her cherished goal of free- 


dom through the noble message of 
non-violence taught by the I/:)rd 
Buddha for universal peace and 
happiness, will be ever remembered 
by millions of people as one of the 
greate.st political and spiritual guides 
of the age. 

Dr. Tara Chand's visit to the 
Headquarters, 

Gil the occa.sion of hi.s recent visit 
to Calcutta, Dr. Tara Chand, Secre- 
tary to the Government of India, 
.Ministry of Education, paid a brief 
visit to the Headquarters of the 
Society in the company of Dr. Megh- 
iiath Saha, P'.R.vS. He was received 
by the Bhikkhus and several members 
of the Governing Body and shown 
round the place. He also inspected 
the bust CCS adjoining the Head- 
(juarters which the Society has re- 
(juested the Government to acquire 
for the expansion of our work. Dr. 
Tara Chand showed keen interest in 
the various activities of the Society 
inspite of the very short time left at 
his disposal. 

Another generous donation jrom 
Mr, K, Y, Kira, 

Not long after we had announced 
in our last issue the donation of 
Rs. 400/- received from Mr. Kira 
towards the Vaisakha celebration, wc 
w ere delighted to receive from him a 
further donation of Rs. 1,000/- 
towards the general purposes of the 
Society. The donation has come at 
a time when we are greatly in need 
of funds to meet urgent bills and we 
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cannot be sufficiently thankful to this 
noble ’friend for the generous thought 
^vhich prompted him to follow up his 
first donation with this larger one. 
While thanking Mr. Kira and wish- 
ing him increasing prosperity, we 
earnestly commend his exami)le to 
our many other friends. Owing to 
the ever rising cost of living, unless 
there is a regular flow of such dona- 
tions from our well-wishers, our work 
is hound to sufler. 

Mr, Kirielle' s Departure for 

Ceylon, 

By Mr. vS. B. Kiriellc’s departure 
with his wife and infant son for 
Ceylon on the i6th of this month, 
the Society has lost a very keen and 
enthusiastic worker. Although he 
did not hold any office in the Society 
for w'liich he was uell cpialified, he 
was one of tlie few active members 
wlio gave much of his lime and 
energy for tlie furtherance of the 
vSociety’s activities during the last six 
years. This journal owes him a decii 
debt of gratitude for his work as he 
was revS])onsible for the maintenance 
of a high standard during this diffi- 
cult period. He w-as the dc facia 
editor and only those W'ho were in 
intimate touch with the activities at 
the Headquarters .could realise the 
value of the services he had rendered. 
Although his departure is a distinct 
loss to the Indian Society, we are 
happy at his appointment to the Edu- 
cational Department in Ceylon, Good 
wishes of all co-w^orkers, members 


and friends go wdth him for his 
health, succcvss and happiness in the 
new’ sphere of his activities. 

The Venerable K, Sirinivasa 
Nayaka Thera, 

The V'enerable Kuinbalvelle Srini- 
vasa Nayaka Thera, the eldest and 
seniormost bhikkhu of the Society, 
who lias been ailing for sometime 
past, has left for Ceylon on a long 
holiday. The Venerable Thera has 
been active in the cause of the 
Dhamma in India for nearly 30 years. 
We trust that the healthy climate in 
his motherland will restore him to 
his former health and ivill enaTde him 
to return soon to resume his duties. 
The other bhikkhus of the vSociety in 
Ceylon at present, also on leave, are 
Revd. D. Sasanasiri, Revd. N. vSoma- 
nanda and Revd. X. Jinaratana. 

KassaUasa of our Bhilil^hus, 

The following Theras engaged in 
the work of the Society have started 
from 20th July last the Buddhist lent 
know n as Vassavasa or the * ‘rainy 
season residence” : Revd. Pandita H. 
vSciddhatissa, Pandita P. Pannananda, 
Pandita K. Seevali, N. Sri Dhamma- 
nanda, Pandita B. Nanawimala, B. 
Medhankara, ^I. Sangharatana and A. 
Dhammadhara. Two are at Buddha- 
gaya, two at Gaya, three at Sarnath 
and one at Bombay. Those wffio 
wdsh to meet their expenses during 
this holy jieriod are requested to send 
their contributions to the General 
Secretary, Maha Bodhi Society. 
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Received at Calcutta :—Sir V Tliwiu, 
Kt., Rangoon, Burma, Rs. 300; T. N. 
Bulger, Darjeeling, Rs. 10; J. Clioudhury, 
Calcutta, Rs. 5; A. P. Saratliy, Mayinyo, 
r. Burma, Rs. 10; Mrs. 0. H. Pbo, Cal- 
cutta, Rs. 100; D. C. Weerawardliana, 
Colombo, Ceylon, Rs. 5; Jamini M Barua, 
P. O. Digboi, Rs. 5; P. Narayanswanii 
Pillay, Nagpur City, Rs. 5; Bbagirath 
Kanoria, Calcutta, Rs. 100; vSm. Maya 
Banerjee, Calcutta, R*,. 16; S. P Cliatter- 
jee, Calcutta, Rs. 13; Ko Po .\yl, ISIonvwa, 
Burma, Rs. 16; Krishna Soft, C'alcutta, 
Rs. 20; D. C. Weerwardbana, Bamulla, 
Ceylon, Rs. 10; Raja Hewavitarne, 
Colombo, Ceylon, Rs. 50; Claude Journot, 
Calcutta. Rs. 10; Dinabandhu Saba, Kalna, 
Rs. 10; T. Amarasuriya, Oalle, Ceylon, 
Rs. 10; Kton Wijeguiiawardbane, Matu- 
gama, Ceylon, Rs. 10; The vSecy., Kmbassy 
of the Republic of China, New Delhi, 
Rs. 20; P. W. Fernando, Panadura, Cey- 
lon, Rs. 100; Tan Yun vSlian, Santiniketan, 
Rs. 20; Tulsi Dass Daga, Calcutta, Rs. 6; 
J. S. Tait ik Brothers, Bareilly, Rs. 50; 
Tulsidass Jasraj Bhai Parekli, .\hmeda- 
ba<l, Rs. 10; S. Wijepura, Colombo, Cey- 
lon, Rs. 6; vSm. Kalyatii Mullick, Calcutta, 
Rs. 6; P. K. A. De vSilva, Nugegoda, 
Ceylon, Rs. 0-16; Haranath Banerjee, 
Calcutta, Rs. 6; (J. W. David De Silva, 
Anibalangoda, Ceylon, Rs, 13-8; V. D. P. 
Dluiramaratna, Kandy, Ceylon, Rs. 10; 
N. ^^1. Marthenis, Colombo, Ceylon, Rs. 6; 
B. H. H. Kulasekera, Ratnapura, Ceylon, 
Rs. 6; W. J. D. Soy.sa, Panadura, Ceylon, 
Rs. 5; A. W. Senanayaka, Badalgama, 
Ceylon, Rs. 6; W. B. W. Welgolle, 
Badulla, Ceylon, Rs. 25; M. F. De Silva, 
Kadugannawa, Ceylon, Rs. 50; Mr. and 
Mrs. M. B. Attanayaka, Weliinada, Cey- 
lon, Rs. 10; S. P. Barua, Digboi, Assam, 
Rs. 10; B. Ghose, Calcutta, Rs. 5; Mrs. 
Tuhinika Cbatterjee, Calcutta, Rs. 5; 
Soysa Wimalagiri, Colombo, Ceylon, Rs. 
10; V. A, Ramasinghe, Colombo, Ceylon, 


Rs. 10; A. B. Subesinghe, Dankotuwa, 
Ceylon, Rs. 10; Mrs. S. P. Khee, Calcutta, 
Rs. 15; vSree Parbati Cliarun Law, Cal- 
ciittfis Rs. 60; Daya Hewavitarne, Colombo, 
Ceylon, Rs. 25; Jayanti Lall Parekh, 
Calcutta, Rs. 60; Jal D. Bulsara, Calcutta, 
Rs. 5; D. C. Weerappiili, Shanghai, China, 
Rs. 50; Mrs. T. S. Wang, Calcutta, 
Rs. 15; S. Rinchen, Kalimpong, Rs. 10; 
Tsegyl, Lhasa. Rs. 5; W. IT. Maitri- 
wanlhaiia, Kegalle, Ceylon, Rs. 15; S. K. 
l\ Perera, Kegalle, Ceylon, Rs. 5; D. K. 
K. Wijetilaka, Panadura, Ceylon, Rs. 5; 
Dr. A. Kra U, V. Burma, Rs. 5; E. S. 
Wijeratne, Ceylon, Rs. 5; Mrs. N. L. 
Silva, Ceylon, Rs 5; T. Kyee Lwin, 
Burma, Rs. 10; The “^outh India Bud- 
dhist Association, Champion Reef, K. G. 
F , Rs. 10; r. Wickramasinghe, Ceylon, 
Rs. 10; R. S. Nortliway, Ceylon, Rs. 5; 
V. M. M. Karunaratne, Ceylon, Rs. 5; 
C. W. Wickramasinghe, Ceylon, Rs. 5; 
Mudnliyar R. Malalgoda, Ceylon, Rs. 5; 
vS. Banerjee, C. I. K., I.C.vS., Calcutta, 
Rs. 10; Mansukh Lall Mehta, Calcutta, 
Rs. II; R. L. Soni, Burma, R.s. v50; D. 
N. Muitra, Calcutta, Rs. 5; Peter P. Pruce, 
Calcutta, Rs. 50; O. Bose, Lucknow, 
Rs. 25; ^fan Dass Upasak, Nepal, R.s. 5; 
Commonwealth Jewellers, Calcutta, Rs. 
100; M/s. Ceylon Trading Co., Burma, 
Rs. 160; J. N. Choudhury, Calcutta, 
Rs. 13; Her Excellency Sm. Sarojini 
Naidu, Governor, United Provinces, 
Rs. 100; Jogendra Nath Maitra, Calcutta, 
Rs. 50; A. W. Ranasinghe, Ceylon, Rs. 5; 
F. Abeyasuriya, Ceylon, Rs. 10; Sm. Devi 
Rani Roy, Calcutta, Rs. 10; Mrs, S. Roy, 
Calcutta, Rs. 5; Dhamma Sangha, Tolly- 
gimj, Calcutta, Rs. 5; M/s. Soorajmull 
Nagarniull, Calcutta, Rs. 100; J. Dehera- 
goda, Ceylon, Rs. 15; S. H. Jayawardene, 
Ceylon, Rs. 10; D. J. Kumarage, B.A., 
Ceylon, Rs. 5;*D, A. Weerasinghe, Ceylon, 
Rs. 5; K. C. Fernando, Ceylon, Rs. 5; 
A. Samaraweera, Ceylon, Rs. 10; S. Raja 
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Rao, Madras Presidency, Rs. 5; Mrs. 
Bhadrawathi Fernando, Ceylon, Rs. 50; 
'The Staff, Pitiyagedera Girls’ School, 
Ceylon, Rs. 5; Mrs. D. C. Andrusla 
Maisin, Ceylon, Rs. 10; Miss D. J. M. 
Weerawardliaiia, Ceylon, Rs. 5; Bidhan 
Chandra Roy, Prime Minister, Calcutta, 
Rs. 20; Bimala Churn Daw, M.A., B.D., 
Calcutta, Rs. 50; N. N. (tIiosc, Allahabad, 
Rs. 5; J. K. Perera, Ceylon, Rs. 5; T. B. 
Madaw'ela, Ceylon, Rs. 5; U Tun K, Burma, 
Rs, 10; S. B. Barua, Burma, Rs. 22; Mg 
(iee, Siam, Rs. 498-0; D. Weerawardliaiia, 
Ceylon, Rs. 5; R. M. .Atthanayake, Ceylon, 
Rs. 5; Jamshed Nusserwanjee, Karachi, 
Rs. 10; H. Weerawardliaiia, Ceylon, Rs. 6; 
C. W. Gunawardhane, Ceylon, Rs. 5; 
R. M. Peiris & Sons, Ceylon, Rs. 36; 
.Vrindain Barua, Burma, Rs. 25; M. I>. 
H. Fernando, Ceylon, Rs. 5; Ceylon Trad- 
ing Company, Bangalore, Rs. 60; Ceylon 
Trading Company, Karachi, Rs. 50; 

Received at Sarnatli, Benares : — T. S. 
Wang, Darjeeling, Rs. 30; D. P. Pablis, 
.Vppuhamy, Ceylon, Rs. 13; Mr. and Mrs. 
H. G. George, Ceylon, Rs. 100; K. A. 
Peerisliamy, Ceylon, Rs, 20; Mr. J. .\. 
Siiiidn, Ceylon, Rs. 30; M. K. Krishna 
Chetty, Rs. 25; S. S. Pathiraja, Rs. 35; 
2iul Lieut. K. L, Chhihbar, Rs. 25; Mes.srs. 

J. S. Tait & Bros., Bareilly. Rs. 30; 

K. Wijegunawardane, Ceylon, Rs. 10; K. 
Alagapullai Upasaka, Rs. 35; Kali Kumar 
Barua, Rs. 5; M. Ukkubaiida, Ceylon, 
Rs. 10; Ven, I). Seelaratana There, Cey- 
lon, Rs. 25; Ven. O. Dhamniaiianda 
There, Ceylon, Rs. 5; Mr.s. L. (i. Podi- 
hamine Upasikawa, Ceylon, Rs. 30; Mrs. 
H. Chalonona, Ceylon, Rs. 5; H. Raiikira, 
Ceylon, Rs. 7; R. D. Andiris Upasaka, 
Ceylon, Rs. 25; A. Mudalihaiiii Gam Ara- 
chchi, Ceylon, Rs 7; Mrs. N. Pavistina 
Fernando, Ceylon, Rs. 30; Sunianawathi 
Dasasil Upasikawa, Ceylon, Rs. 5; Mr. 
and Mrs. C. W. Goonawardhana, Ceylon, 
Rs. 6; W. S. M. Kiribanda, Ceylon, Rs. 
20; Mrs. S. A. de Silva, Ceylon, Rs. 25; 
P. A, Cooray, Ceylon, Rs. 10; D. B. Wet- 
tasinghe, Ceylon, Rs. 10; A. de Silva, 
Ceylon,, Rs. 10; A. M. Punchi Appuhamy, 
Ceylon, Rs. 5; K. M. Perera, Ceylon, 


Rs. 12; A. M. Amarakoon, Ceylon, Rs. 5; 
I). M. Daniel, Ceylon, Rs. 19; R. A. 
I'^pasikawa, Ceylon, Rs. 10; Hon. Sec., 
Y. M. B. A., Rangoon, Bmina, Rs. 100; 
Y. vSuudareii, Rs. 30; Y. M. IMuiiasinghe, 
Ceylon, Rs. 10; R. M Kiribanda, Ceylon, 
R.s. 15; J, H. Kkanayaka, Ceylon, Rs. 15; 
W’. A. P. Saughadasa, Ceylon, Rs. 10; 

G. G. Ukkunaiyde, Ceylon, Rs. 7; R. 
M. Kirihamy, Ceylon, Rs. 40; S. Wije- 
.singha, Ceylon, Rs. 5; Ven. D. Sri Sara- 
natula There, Ceylon, Rs. 6; Mrs D. J. 
Dona IVxliliamy Ujxu.ika, Ceylon, Rs. 10; 

H. T. John Singho, Ceylon, Us. 7; Ven. 
P. I’lyarataua Thero, Ce>loti, Rs 6; K. 
M. Punchiband^, Ceylon, Rs. 10; Ven. W, 
W’imaladhaninia Nayaka Thero, Ceylon, 
Rs 10; (T J’ William de Silva, Ceylon, 
Rs. 10; K. D. Karunaratne, Ceylon, 
Rs. 30; R. A. Sumilra Upasikawa, Ceylon, 
Rs. 10; Ven. M. Guiiaralana Thero, Ceylon, 
Rs. 10; Hiri Kiri Banda, Ceylon, Rs. 25; 

C. Marapana, Ceylon, Rs. 13; Mrs. R. M. 
Ukkumenika, Ceylon, Rs. 15; Mrs. L. M. 
Megasuriya, Ceylon, Rs. 10; Ven. N. 
Wimalaseela, Ceylon, Rs. 5; A. N. Wije- 
pala, Ceylon, Rs. 13; W, R. Podi Singho 
Appuhamy, Ceylon, Rs. 12; K. P. William 
Singho, Ceylon, Rs. 5; N. W. Punchirala, 
t'eylon, Rs. 10; D. K Menikdiw'ele, Cey- 
lon, Rs. 30-9; vS. A. Siriwardhane, 
Ceylon, Rs. 12; H. Peter, Ceylon, Rs. 5; 
Mrs. U. B. RamiiT|“uike, Ceylon, Rs. 18; 
Ven. M. vSaraiiapala, Ceylon, Rs. 12; Mrs. 

D. K. Cieilihamy and Mrs. Maddutnahaniy, 
Ceylon, Rs. 10; D, L. K. Gunasekera, 
Ceylon, Rs. 12; Mrs. B L. Isohamy, 
Ceylon, Rs. 11-4; S. B. Ratnayaka, 
Ceylon, Rs. 13; A. P. D. Silva and Staff, 
Ceylon, Rs. 10; Mrs. R. Tikiri Upasikawa, 
Ceylon, Rs. 10; M. M. Gunaratana, 
Ceylon, Rs. 5; P. D. M. .Amarasekara, 
Ceylon, Rs. 15; Jubaraj Barua and 
others, Chittagong, Rs. 105; L. II. Bastian 
de Silva, Ceylon, Rs. 10; N. H. Keddy, 
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THE MAHA-BODHI 

Founded by the Anagarika Dharmapala 
IN May 1892. 

ye, O Bhikkhua, and wander forth for the gain of the many, for 
the Welfare of the many, in compassion for the world, for the good, for 
the gain, for the welfare of gods and men. Proclaim, O Bhikk^us, the 
Doctrine glorious, preach ye a life of holiness, perfect and pure/' 

€ 

— Mahavagga, Vinaya Pitaka. 
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INDIAN MASSES AND THE DHAMMA 

The Indian Masses can only be saved by the dissemination 
of the progressive teachings of the Sammasambiiddha. 
The Lord Buddha appeared as the Great Physician to 
treat all classes alike. He was the embodiment of universal 
compassion. lie made no distinction between man and 
man. For the first time in the history of the world women 
became preachers and missionaries. Art, industries, agri- 
culture, commerce, reached their zenith. A Greater India 
came into existence with Buddhagaya, Isipatana, Sankas- 
sa, Kusinara, Rajgir, and Nalanda as centres of learning. 
For a thousand years India has continued to decline, and 
the time is ripe to disseminate the democratic teachings of 
the All compassionate Lord. 


Anagarikci Dharmapala 



HIS EXCELLENCY DR. KAILAS NATH KATjU’S 
PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS AT THE BIRTHDAY 
ANNIVERSARY OF THE LATE VEN. 
ANAGARIKA DHARMAPALA 


MembkRvS of the Maha Bodhi 
Society and Friends, 

I am very grateful to you for the 
honour you have clone me in invit- 
ing me today to join you in celebrat- 
ing the birthday anniversaries of the 
Venerable Anagarika Dharmapala 
and Mrs. Foster. It is my great 
ill-luck that I never had the good 
fortune of paying my respects per- 
sonally to the Venerable Anagarika 
Dharmapala though I had heard a 
great deal of the wonderful work 
he was doing for the revival of the 
Buddhist faith in the land of its 
birth. It was in the fitness of 
things, and I believe it was ordain- 
ed by the higher powers which rule 
over the destinies of peoples and 
races that the message of Buddhism 
should be brought back to India by 
some one hailing from Danka. If I 
am not mistaken this message went 
out of India 2,200 years ago for the 
first time to Lanka and then to other 
parts of the world. We all know 
that Maharaja Asoka sent out his 
brother and sister there to propagate 
tlie noble doctrine of the Blessed 
One. The message went and with 
the message went the sapling from 
the great Bodhi Tree at Gaya, and 
that sapling grew in Lanka into a 
mighty tree and is still flourishing 


and full of vitality and giving 
shelter, physical and spiritual, to the 
people of that beautiful island. 
Venerable Anagarika Dharmapala 
has not only repaid the debt which 
the people of Lanka owed to India 
since that date, that sacred tree in 
Lanka has also repaid the debt be- 
cause out of that tree saplings have 
now come to Banaras and they have 
now grown near the Mulagandha- 
kuti Vihara in Sarnath into great 
trees themselves. It is stated in the 
holy books that Ananda was full of 
longing that the Blessed One should 
revisit his birth-place, Kapilavastu, 
and preach the noble and excellent 
doctrine to the people of Kapila- 
vastu. And the Blessed One out of 
compassion for all * human beings Ul- 
timately acceded to that wish. For 
us in India Anagarika Dharmapala 
is our Ananda because he has 
brought back the Blessed One back 
home again. Now that the Blessed 
One has come, I trust He will stay 
among us. We will not let Him 
go : for the twelve centuries that He 
lived with us His doctrine moulded 
the life of the inhabitants of this vast 
country. They enjoyed all things 
that make life worth living. They 
enjoyed freedom and they enjoyed 
that well-being and prosperity 
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which made India envied by other 
peoples of the world for its riches 
and it?s splendour. But when the 
Indians drove out the Buddliju from 
amongst themselves and He left the 
country, departed with Him also all 
its glories, its freedom, its honour 
and its self-respect. Now after a 
lapse of thousand years has come 
back the Blessed One to us mainly 
through the exertions of Anagarika 
Dharmapala and his band of 
brothers-in-faith, and with this arri- 
val of the Blessed One has come 
back to us our freedom, and our 
national honour and our self-respect. 
Verily, the Blessed One is the har- 
binger of our freedom. Anagarika 
Dharmapala came over to India from 
Lanka for the first time in i8gi, and 
soon after established the Maha 
Bodhi Society, and thus began 
again the propagation of the noble 
doctrine in an organized manner. 
And just consider how momentous 
the succeeding years from 1891 on- 
wards have been to us in our 
national history. From year to 
year the healing message of the 
Blessed One has found its way in 
ever increasing measure into the 
heart and mind of India and from 
year to year grew the plant for 
national freedom which has now 
burst into fruit and flower. 

We have to sustain and safe-guard 
this national .freedom, much will 
depend upon how we act and trod 
in our daily life on the path that the 
Blessed One has pointed out for the 
emancipation of this ever sorrowful 
and sorrowing humanity. -The 
whole of South East Asia is now 


largely the land of the Buddha, and 
South East Asia is now pulsating 
with life and that life will increas- 
ingly throb with the elixir given to 
humanity by the Buddha. I have 
no doubt that our free India .will turn 
more and more for enlightenment 
and wisdom to the Blessed One. 
Her growing contacts with China 
and other great South East Asian 
countries will also persuade her to 
do so, and the more she turns to the 
Blessed One the greater would she 
discover the richness of her inherit- 
ance. I have wandered largely as a 
pilgrim through the land hallowed 
by the touch of the feet of the 
Blessed One and everywhere His 
spirit hovers and casts a spell of 
gentleness and compassion. It is 
now 22 years ago that one evening 
after lamp-light I went to the 
Nirvana Stupa at Kusinara (Kasia) 
and in the presence of the recumbent 
Buddha I felt as if the peace of 
eternity had descended upon me. I 
thought as if I actually saw the lips 
moving and heard the voice of the 
Blessed One saying — 

Verily, I say unto you now. Monks: 
All things are transient, ivork out 
your deliverance with earnestness!^' 

So serene and calm were the sur- 
roundings, so tender and compas- 
sionate and forgiving looked the 
Blessed One that the scene shall ever 
remain memorable to me till my 
dying day. 

You have worked in Sarnath and 
restored to it some of its pristine 
glory, and you have devoted atten- 
tion to the Lumbini Garden in Nepal 
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where by the piety of Asoka is indi- 
cated for ever the holy spot where 
the Blessed One was born. There 
are also many other places entitled 
to equal reverence where I have wor- 
shipped as a pilgrim. There is the 
Vulturous Peak (Griddha Kuta) at 
Rajgir in Bihar and there is Sahet- 
Mahet, the ancient Sravasti where 
the Blessed One lived for many 
years, and there is Kausambi near 
Allahabad. In fact the whole of 
North Bihar up to Kashi is sacred 
soil. You have mentioned Bodh 
Gaya and all of us know how 
Anagarika Dhannapala worked hard 
for it. But you need no longer be 
anxious about these and other places 
renowned in Buddhist history. Be- 
cause in this free India they are not 
any longer only Yours, they belong 
to us all, they are the holy places 
of all Indians, and all of us will do 
them reverence. They are the na- 
tional priceless heritage to be well 
guarded and preserved for ever. We 
have suffered greatly in the past by 
our neglect of the Blessed One. That 
mistake, we shall not commit again. 
It is the proud privilege of India 
that from this ancient land has gone 
out the message of faith and healing 
contained in the Jatakas, Tripitakas, 
and in the Bhagwat Gita, — great 
and ennobling doctrine of constant 
action without attachment to the 
fruit of action, solely for the benefit 
and the promotion and welfare of 


humanity at large and indeed all 
animate beings. 

2,200 years ago, under the auspices 
of Maharaja Asoka, pious Bhikkhus 
carried the noble doctrine to the far- 
thest corners of the civilized earth, 
as it has then known, and the seeds 
planted by them thrived exceedingly 
in the East. Now, after the lapse 
of all these years, you are engaged 
in doing the same good work with 
equal zeal and vigour in the West. 
That your work has also begun to 
thrive is proved by the very fact that 
we are assembled here this evening 
to celebrate the birthday anniversary 
of Mrs. Mary Foster. In spite of its 
wealth and magnificence of material 
power, the Western World is tom 
these days by fear and anxiety for 
the future. It is the wisdom of the 
East, as contained in the noble teach- 
ing of the Blessed One that can 
assuage that anxiety and banish that 
fear. I am confident that with the 
growing consciousness on the., part of 
mankind, that this world is just one 
and indivisible and that human happi- 
ness is also indivisible, it will be 
found that security and contentment 
can only be gained effectively by 
walking on the Noble Eight-fold 
Path and in no other way. May the 
cause to which both Anagarika 
Dhannapala and his disciple, Mrs. 
Foster, dedicated their lives, ever 
prosi)er and may their labours bear 
fruit throughout the world. 



DHARMAPALA THROUGH BENGALI EYES.# 


Prof. Benov Kumar Sarkar, M.A., Dr.ft.c., 

Head of the Department of Economics and Commerce ^ Calcutta University. 


Born at Colombo on September 17, 
1864, Anagarika Dharmapala died at 
Sarnath near Benares on April 29, 
1933 * 

His activities and travels have left 
solid and substantial marks of diverse 
patterns in Asia and Eur- America. 
These are to be found in Ceylon as 
well as at Buddlia-Gaya, Sarnath, 
Chicago, Loudon, Paris, Berlin, New 
York, San Francisco, and last but 
not least, Calcutta. 

Dharmapala was a patriot, educa- 
tionist and social worker for Ceylon. 
But modern India adores him as one 
of the remakers of Indian men and 
women. He was, besides, an archi- 
tect of the New Asia. Last but not 
least, he was a promoter of under- 
standing and equality between East 
and West. And in every sector of 
creativity he could be seen as a 
monument of Buddhist appamada, 
i.e., ceaseless and strenuous exer- 
tions. He moved from work to 
work like fire conquering all difHcul- 
ties and devastating all obstructions. 

Formally, Dharmapala was a Bud- 
dhist and a servant of Buddhism. 
He was known throughout the world 
as the worker consecrated to the 

* This speech was broadcast from the 
Calcutta Station of the All India Radio 
•on Friday, the 17th September, 1948, at 
5^28 P.M. 


revival of Buddhism in India, the 
reform of Buddhism in Ceylon and 
Asia, and the propagation of Bud- 
dhism in Eur- America. For twenty 
years (1891-1910) he carried on a 
relentless war at law-court and in 
public in order to get the temple at 
Buddha-Gaya in Bihar restored to 
Buddhists. His efforts failed at 
court but he conquered the Bihari 
mind and Hindu India in favour of 
Buddhism. His energism succeeded 
in restoring to Sarnath some of the 
glories of the past adapted to modern 
conditions. The International Bud- 
dhist University, i^lanned out by him, 
is likely to render Buddha’s original 
scat once more the venue of seekers 
of Iriith, duty and selfless work from 
the two Hemispheres. His mission- 
izing endeavours have, besides, served 
to create a large number of friends 
of Buddhism as well as formal Bud- 
dhists in England, U. S. A., France, 
and Germany. Something of the 
reconci liation , rapprochement and 
unity established in recent years be- 
tween the Hinayana (Lesser Vehicle, 
iVIiiiority or intellectual) Buddhists 
of Ceylon and Burma as well^s the 
MaJtayana (Greater Vehicle, majority 
or popular) Buddhists of China and 
Japan is Ikewise to be attriSuted to 
his Samma-ditihi (correct, compre- 
hensive and all-embracing vision). 
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These, indeed, are great achieve- 
ments. But in and through these 
formally Buddhistic reconstructions 
he has accoinplivshed a more funda- 
mental, profound, nay, transcenden- 
tal task. In spirit and essential re- 
sults his work has pragmatically spelt 
the ushering into existence of a self- 
conscious Ceylon, a self-conscious 
India, and a self-conscious Asia. And 
all these self-conscious regions have 
militated against the chauvinism cul- 
tural, political and racial, of the mili- 
tarily dominant peoples of the nine- 
teenth and twentieth centuries. He 
was thus an apostle and a builder of 
a tremendous Renaissance and Re- 
formation for all mankind. 

Dharmapala was verily a colleague 
and almost a twin to his somewhat 
senior contemporary, but wdio had died 
a premature death, namely, Viveka- 
nanda. (1663-1902}. Both succeeded in 
generating among the dominant sec- 
tions of Western humanity the vsense 
of an Asian Monroe Doctrine, wdiich 
w^ould not tolerate prejudice or dis- 
crimination of any sort against Asia 
or Asians in interhuinan relations and 
international intercourse. It w^as the 
might of Asia that Dharmapala, like 
Vivekananda, awakened and re- 
established at home and abroad. The 
Maha Bodhi Society of Dharmapala 
and the Ramakrishna Mission of 
Vivekananda are today tw^o of the 
greatest citadels of Asia’s will to re- 
sist philosophical intolerance, religi- 
ous bigotry, and ethnocentric mega- 
lomania on the international level. 
They are thereby tending to estab- 
lish the diverse peoples of the world 
on the foundations of mutual respect,. 


friendly co-operation, and fraternal 
social work. 

Dharmapala was the founder ‘'of a 
new’^ Buddhism as Vivekananda of a 
new Hinduism. And both these isms 
w’ere the farthest removed from any 
denominational religiosity or sec- 
tarian narrow-mindedness. To Dhar- 
max)ala the name of Buddha and Bud- 
dhist teachings in Pali and Sanskrit 
were real magnets to which to attract 
all life-promoting and soul-energizing 
thoughts and movements of the 
modern wwld. To Vivekananda, 
likewise, Vedanta had been in the 
main the thought-pattern through 
wdiich science, technocracy, national- 
ism, self-sacrifice, martyrdom, philan- 
thropy and social service could ^ be 
rendered part and parcel of daily life. 
They w-ere humanizers and spiritual- 
izers each of his own religion. Each 
one has contributed to the subver- 
sion of formalities and ritualistic 
paraph enialias. And both have suc- 
ceeded in finding allies and collabo- 
rators among the liberals, humani- 
tarians, rationalists and social workers 
of Eur-Anierica such as are not 
obsessed by book-lores, creeds, dog- 
mas, and idoJas, They are tw^o of the 
Francis Bacons and Descarteses of the 
modern world. 

Bengalis honour Dharmapala, as 
one of their own mighty heroes. It 
was during the glorious Bengali re- 
volution of 1905-14 that his intimacy 
with the best spirits of young Bengal 
became prominent. And his contri- 
butions, both direct anjJ indirect, to 
Bengali culture, politics and social 
progress have been of the highest 
order. For one thing, it is through 
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his choice of Calcutta, as the first 
seat of the Maha-Bodhi Society of 
India’, that Bengalis have had con- 
stant contacts with Ceylonese, 
Burmese, Tibetans, Chinese, Siamese, 
Indo-Chinese and Japanese of all pro- 
fessions and positions as matters of 
daily concern. A great deal of our 
Asian-mindedness or Asianism and 
Indo-Asian intercourse we owe to 
Dharmapala and his lieutenants of the 
last thirty years. And in the second 
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place, it is through his colleagues of 
all races that Bengali intellectuals 
have come to recognise Buddhism as 
a living social reality of the twentieth * 
century and to appreciate it as an 
international force of today and to- 
morrow for the reconstruction of 
East and West. Altogether, the 
Bengali people is exceedingly indebt- 
ed to Dharmapala for the expansion 
of its brains and creativities in 
diverse directions and varied forms. 


RIGHT UNDERSTANDING 

PiYADAssi * Thera 


Unlike the religious teachers who 
demand of the followers blind faith 
in them and their teachings, the 
Buddha directs His disciples to the 
ways of discrimination and research. 

To take anything on trust is not 
the spirit of Buddhism. Blind belief 
is condemned in the analytic teach- 
ing of the Enlightened One. To the 
enquiring Kalamas the Buddha 
said : ‘‘Right it is to doubt, right it 
is to question, what is doubtful and 
what is not clear. As a skilful ana- 
tomist resolves a limb into tissues, 
and tissues into cells, the Buddha 
analyses all conditioned things into 
their fundamental elements.^* There- 
fore is He called the Vibhajjavadi — 
the Teacher of the Doctrine of 
analysis. 

He faced facts, and ceased to ac- 
cept anything that did not accord- 
with truth. The Buddha does not 


want us to accept anything indiscri- 
minately. He wants us to see things 
as they really are. In His teaching 
there is no such thing as “beating 
about the bush“. 

The Dhamma is a means of Deli- 
verance, concerned with truths and 
facts, and not a mere system of faith 
and worship. The crown of Bud- 
dhism is wisdom and not blind faith 
or stupid confidence. As Paul 
Dahlke says : “In Buddhism, faith 
is piirely the product of knowledge, 
it is mathematical certainty, pure 
and simple. As there are no ghosts 
in a house that is lit up from roof 
to cellar, so in Buddhism that is lit 
up in every remote corner by the 
light of knowledge, there is no such 
thing as faith in the Christian sense 
of the 

* Buddhist Essays, p. 45. 
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T^ruth (jan be grasped only 
through . thought— -never through 
faith. Oi|e tvdio goes in quest of truth 
is not satisfied with a knowledge of 
the superficialities. Such a one waiils 
to delve deep and see what is 
beneath. This is the sort of search 
encouraged in Buddhism, That type 
of search yields right understanding. 

Religion is something to be ap- 
proached by reasoning and reflection. 
One should not believe in a religious 
teacher without first investigating his 
teaching. In other words one should 
hot be over credulous in believing a 
teacher. Parental influence and so 
forth should not be allowed to inter- 
fere in one’s choice of a religion. But, 
by all means let one seek the assist- 
ance of the intellectual, the right 
thinking man, in case one’s own 
faculty of reason is not mature 
enough. If after a thorough study, a 
teaching appeals to one’s heart and 
mind, let one adopt its principles in 
the conduct of life. It is foolish to 
try to follow a creed when one is 
dissatisfied with it on reasonable 
grounds. One must be upright. One 
must be true to oneself and others. 
Self-deception leads to mental con- 
flicts and unhappiness. None has the 
right to tamper with the freedom of 
another in the choice of a religion. 
Freedom of thought is the birthright 
of every individual. It is wTong to 
force oue out of the way of life which 
accords with one’s outlook and cha- 
racter, spiritual inclinations and 
tendencies. Compulsion in every 
form is bad. It is unpardonable 
when it affects a man’s inner life. 
It is coercion of the blackest kind 
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to make a man gulp down beliefs for 
which he has no relish. Such forced 
feeding cannot be good for anybody, 
any when. A man must be allowed to 
grow in that way which will bring 
out his best. Any regimentation of 
thought is direct interference with 
that unfolding of the spirit. A Bud- 
dhist considers such interference as 
intolerance of the worst kind. 

Buddhism is never forced Upon 
any one. During its peaceful 
progress of two thousand five hun- 
dred years, none has attempted to 
use iniquitous force for its i^ropaga- 
tion. Of this Creed of Compassion, 
Fielding Hall in his ‘‘Soul of a 
People” says: *^There can never be 
a war of Buddhism, No ravished 
country has ever borne witness to 
the prowess of the followers of the 
Buddha ; no murdered men have 
poured out their blood on their hearth* 
stones, killed in His name ; no ruined 
women have cursed His name to high 
heaven. He and His faith are clean 
of the stain of blood. He was the 
Preacher of the Great Peace, of 
Love, of Charity, of Compassion and 
so clear is His teaching that it can 
never be misunderstood,** 

Even as blind belief is contrary to 
the spirit of the Buddha-word, pray- 
ing and petitioning to an imaginary 
supreme being is against the Bud-\ 
dhist way of life. 

The highest worship is that paid to 
the best of men, those great and 
daring spirits who have, with their 
wide and penetrating grasp of actu- 
ality, wiped out ignorance and rooted 
out all passion* The men who saw 
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truth are our true helpers, but Bud- 
dhists do not pray to them, Buddhists 
only reverence the revealers of truth 
for having pointed out the way to 
happiness. 

Purification comes not from an ex- 
ternal agency, and self-purification 
can only come to one who is free to 
think out his own problems without 
let or hindrance. Others may help, 
if one is ready to receive such help 
or seek it. The highest happiness is 
accomplished only through self- 
knowledge, self-realisation, self- 
awakening to the truth. One must 
put forth the appropriate effort and 
break the shackles that have kept him 
long in bondage and get at freedom 
from sorrow by unremitting self-exer- 
tion and not through the mediation 
of another. ' ‘Purity and impurity 
depend on self. No one purifies an- 
other. No one defiles another/' So 
says the Buddha, who for the first 
time in the world's history, taught 
that salvation should be sought inde- 
pendently of a saviour. 

Hach living being is his own 
creator ; no other creator do wc 
see in the world beyond our own 
action. By our action we make our 
character, personality, individuality. 
We are self-made. Therefore does 
the Buddha say that w^e are heirs of 
our own deeds, bearers of our own 
deeds and that our deeds are the 
womb out of w^hich w^e spring, and 
that through our deeds alone we must 
change for the better, remake our- 
selves and win liberation from ill. 
How can it be otherwise? If we, 
through our ignorance and our pas- 


sions, in the long night of Sansaric 
wandering had not shaped ourselves, 
how could there be such differences 
and dissimilarities between living be-* 
ings as we see in the world today? 
Can we conceive of a mind, a single 
mind vast enough to i)lan out such a 
varied sentient world as we see 
around us? However, we Buddhists 
do not go out of our way to con- 
demn or belittle the conceptual doc- 
trinal system of the Hindu or the 
Christian brethren. 

Man must be left alone to look after 
himself and use his latent powers. 
Let him learn to stand alone. The 
thought that another raises him from 
lower to higher levels and saves him, 
tends to make man indolent and 
weak. This kind of thinking de- 
grades a man. 

"Be ye islands unto yourselves, 
seek ye your owyi refuge, have re- 
course to none else for refuge. Hold 
fast to the Truth as a lamp. Hold 
fast as a refuge to the Truth/* 
Thus did the Buddha instruct his 
followers to acquire self reliance. 
Others may help us indirectly but 
salvation from suffering must be 
wrought out by each one for himself. 
Modern psychology reveals that in- 
finite possibilities are latent in man 
and it must be man's endeavour to 
develop and unfold these possibilities. 
Each individual should make the 
exertion necessary for his emancipa- 
tion. None on earth or in heaven 
can grant deliverance to another who 
merely begs for it. In one's own 
hand lies the power to mould one's 
life. 
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As the Light of Asia sings ; 

‘Tray not the darkness will not 

brighten, ask 

Not from the silence, for it cannot 

speak, 

Vex not your mournful minds with 
pious pains 

Ah brothers, sisters seek 

Naught from the helpless gods by 
gifts and hymn, 

Nor bribe with blood, nor feed with 
fruits and cakes ; 

Within yourselves deliverance must 
be sought ; 

Each man his prison makes/* 

In the words of the Master, each 
individual should put forth the neces- 
sary effort and work out his own sal- 
vation. The Buddha is only a j)ath- 
revealer and not a saviour. A true 
Buddhist does not resort to any one 
for grace, nor does he pray to any 
imperceptible individual on earth or 
in heaven to grant him his goal of 
deliverance. No, not even the 
Supreme Buddha could redeem us 
from sansara’s bonds. In our own 
human hands lies the power to mould 
our lives. We are in other words 
Karma Vadins — believers in actions 
— good and bad. We believe that : 

“Whatever a man does, the same 
he in himself will find ; the good 
man good ; and evil he that evil 
designed ; and so our deeds are 
all like seeds, and bring forth 
fruit in kind.** 


and thus we understand our position 
in this mysterious universe. 

The Buddha has taught us the way 
to know life as it is and has furnish- 
ed us with directions for such a re- 
search by each one individually. 
The responsibility, therefore, lies 
with us to find out for ourselves the 
truth about life and to make the best 
of it. We cannot say justifiably that 
we do not know how to proceed. All 
the necessary indications are clear as 
clear could be. The only things 
necessary on our part for the reali- 
sation of the truth is endeavour, 
energy, firm determination and effort 
to study and apply the teaching. 

There is nothing vague in the teach- 
ing of the Buddha. Knowing evil as 
evil and good as good, why need one 
hesitate to avoid the bad and tread 
the good path ? According to right 
understanding one can do nothing 
but cultivate good and avoid ill. F'or 
the Buddhist the doing of good is an 
indispensibility, if he has rightly 
understood his Master *s Teaching : 

“Sabba papassa akaranam 
Kusalassa upasampada 
Sacitta pariyodapanam 
Etan Buddhanasasanam.** 

To put aside each ill of old, 

To leave no noble deed undone. 

To cleanse the mind, in these 

behold 

The teaching of the Enlightened 

<)ne. 



BUDDHISM— A CURE FOR WORLD ILLS* 


Dr. Thanat Khoman, 


Siamese Charge d* 

I tleeui it a great privilege to be 
among you today and I thank His 
Reverend Bliikkhu Dhammaloka, 
Resident Bliikkhu of the Buddha 
Vihara in this City, for the honour he 
gives me in inviting me to address 
this honourable gathering. 

We are now assembled to comme- 
morate the Vaishakha Purnima Day 
and to offer our humble tribute to 
the One who gave us our faith, our 
religion which twenty-five centuries 
have confirmed and given it a re- 
newed strength. 

All the world over, the Buddhists 
of many races, of many lands arc 
joining in a solemn observance of the 
augUvSt Anniversary which marks the 
Birth, the Enlightenment and the 
Parinirvana of our Lord Buddha. 
We are, in my opinion, more fortu- 
nate than our co-rcligioriists of other 
countries to be able to hold this 
momentous ceremony in this ancient 
land which gave birth to our Lord 
Buddha, insjiired His teachings and 
propagated them to far-distant folloAv- 
ers and this fact will add a special 
significance to the commemoration 
which is now taking place. 

Over two thousand and five hun- 

Speech delivered by Dr. Thanat 
Khoman, Siamese Charge d*Affairs in 
India, on the occasion of the Buddha Day 
celebration in New Delhi. 


Affairs in India. 

dred years ago, the Sakya Muni, in 
his contemplation and meditation, 
found the truth which, through the 
passing years, kept illuminating mil- 
lions of lives, gave them peace in 
their struggles, soothed them in their 
miseries and griefs, showed th^m the 
way to real happiness through the 
extinction of human passion, greed 
and ire. To-day, in this tunniltuous 
world where uncertainty reigns over 
the ruins of recent devastations, 
where violence continues to take its 
heavy toll of human lives, where 
starvation, hunger, vsickness and 
miseries cast a threatening shiidow 
over large regions of this earth, it 
seems more befitting than ever to re- 
kindle the light of truth which has 
been obscured by the mist of human 
vicissitudes. For the light of our 
Lord Buddha casts rays of blissful 
peace, compassionate love and spiri- 
tual happiness. It comforts the homes 
of poverty-stricken people, it alle- 
viates the pains of heart and body 
resulting from human passions or 
decay, it reveals the enchanting sere- 
nity to those happy ones who have 
followed the right path. 

To-day, in this progressive age of 
machine where men try to subjugate 
the materialistic forces of nature, the 
necessity of mastering and bringing 
under control the human nature ap- 
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]jears to be more urgent than ever. 
The fact that we constantly turn to- 
^^’ards the outside world and neglect 
to learn and know about our own 
selves, has led men to throw one 
against the other in never ending 
conflicts. Men cannot live in peace 
together as long as their hearts are 
filled with passion, greed, distrust 
and hatred. Only self-control of 
our own desires, self-sacrifice, com- 
passion and sympathetic understand- 
ing of others can bring concord into 
this world conglomeration of varied 
races, creeds and social standing. 
And in this supreme task, I believe 
Buddhism can give its leading con- 
tribution by its doctrine of tolerance, 
forbearance and brotherly love to all 
men without distinction. 

• Rather than by its deep metaphysi- 
cal concepts, I am attracted, I must 
confess, by the moral and practical 
aspects of Buddhism which teaches 
men to be worthy of their name and 
to differentiate themselves from the 


elements of the animal and vegetable 
worlds. As human beings, they are 
enjoined to control their passions 
and to adopt for themselves rightful 
behaviour and conduct which will 
lead them to happiness and to their 
own salvation. On the other hatid, 
as human beings are social creatures 
who arc bound to live in commu- 
nities, the teachings of Buddha pre- 
scribe for them to practise tolerance, 
charity and compassion which are 
conducive to peacefulness and social 
harniou}’. 

It will not be useful for me to 
indulge in lengthy developments in 
Buddhism, it will sujB&ce to conclude 
that Buddhism has not only pervaded 
the hearts and minds of its fol- 
lowers, but by its high moral and 
social value, has gained universal 
admiration and veneration, and this 
is, I think, the highest homage we 
can pay to Buddha Sakya Muni who 
wanted men to be their own masters 
and brothers to all of their kind. 


Just as a mountain, all of solid rock, 

Stands in a forest, in a mighty grov.e, 

And *neath its shelter grow the forest-lords : 

So in this World, dependent on their head, 

A virtuous believer, wife and children. 

Kinsmen and friends and relatives, who live 
Supported by that clan-head, grow apace » 

When they behold that good man s charity. 

His virtue and the righteous life he leads. 

If they have wits, they follow his example : 

So in this life treading with righteousness 
The path that leads unto the Happy Lot,^ 

In the Heaven World they win the bliss they seek* 

— Anguttara Nikaya* 



THE BUDDHA’S DISCOURSE UPON TRAVELLING THE 
ROUND OF EXISTENCES-BHAVASAMKRAMTIH-SUTRA, 

TRANSLATED INTO CHINESE BY I-TSING IN THE EARLY 
YEARS OF THE 8TH CENTURY 

RENDERED INTO ENGLISH BY MR. CHAO HUNG-CHU, MEMBER OF 
WORLD BUDDHISM DISSEMINATION SOCIETY, CHINA. 


Thus have 1 heard. On one occa- 
sion the Bhagavat was in the city of 
Rajagrha, lodging in the Park of 
Veluvana (bamboo grove) by the 
pool of Kalandakanivapa. Around 
Him there were assembled together 
twelve hundred and fifty greater 
mendicant discii^les (bhiksus), in 
addition to the Bodhisattva-Mahasat- 
tvas and myriads of sentient Ibeings 
coming from hundreds and thousands 
of Realms, above and below, all of 
them one-mindedly in reverence. To 
them the Lord Buddha then proclaim- 
ed the supreme doctrine which He 
Himself had realized, — the so-called 
religious life, good in the beginning, 
good in the middle, good in the end, 
complete in the letter and the spirit, 
whole, perfect, pure, unsullied, un- 
blemivShed. 

On that occasion, King Bimbisara 
(In^agc of Excellence) of the 
Magadha country, betook himself to 
Veluvana and, after paying reverence 
to the feet of the Buddha and making 
a rightwise circuit round three times, 
took a seat on one side. He then 
addressed the Buddha, saying ; 
“Honoured of the Worlds ! why is it 
that the previous actions (Karma) of 
a sentient being, — actions which died 


away long ago, should one and all 
rc-a]>pcar before him at the time of 
his death? Why again is it that, 
inasmuch as all things (sarvadharma) 
are void and non-existent in nature, 
the resultant of past actions should 
remain indestructive ? I beseech 
You, Honoured of the Worlds, out 
of your compassion upon me, to 
expound these points respectively.** 
Thereupon the Lord Buddha re- 
])lied to King Bimbisara, saying ; “() 
King 1 You are to learn from the 
simile of a man dreaming, during 
sleep, of himself being closely in 
company with a graceful and beauti- 
ful woman of this world, of whom he 
retains the remembrance after waking 
from sleep. O King ! What think 
you? Is this beautiful woman of this 
world, as seen in dream, actually in 
existence?” “No,” replied the 
King. Then the Lord Buddha again 
inquired of the King, saying; “O 
King ! What think you ? If this man 
keeps up the memory of, and sets 
his affections undeviatingly on the 
beautiful woman, of whom he has 
dreamt, cannot it be asserted that he 
is a man of comprehensive knowledge 
and profotind wisdom?** “No,** said 
the King, “this man is rather a fool- 
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ish than a wise man. And why? 
Because the beautiful woman visible 
in dream is in the ultimate analysis 
void of matter and incompfchensible. 
How is it then possible that a phan- 
tom can be actually in close company 
with him and so become the cause 
of his ardent love, as well as the 
object always in his recollection.** 

The Buddha rejoined, saying, ‘T) 
King ! When the eyes of such an 
illumined person, sim])le-minded 
and ignorant, come in contact with 
the external object, he receives thence 
feelings of pleasure, to which he soon 
gets attached. From attachment 
arises in him a wistful regard, after 
which conies a contaminated desire 
for possession. This desire gives 
birth to all actions in relation to 
body, speech and thought, as the 
three poisons, lust (raga), ill-will 
(dvesha) and stupidity (inoha) may 
dictate. All these actions, however, 
disappear as soon as they are created. 
When they vso disappear hardly do 
they ever stop and abide in the east- 
ern region of space, nor ever in the 
southern, western and northern re- 
gions of space, nor in the midway 
regions of space, nor in the upper 
and lower regions. 

'*The actions thus created do re- 
a])pear before Iiim at the time of 
death, when his mind-consciousness 
(maiiovijnana) is about to depart, 
just as does the image of the beauti- 
ful Avoman before him who has 
dreamt of her and retains her in his 
memory after waking from sleep. 

*‘Thus, O King, when a preced- 
ing consciousness fades aAvay a new 
one springs into being immediately 


after, assuming a different shape, 
either in the abode of man (nara), 
or in a heavenly realm (deva);'" or in 
the brutal world (tiryanca), or in the 
land of unhappy ghost (preta) or in 
the purgatories (naraka). O King! 
The consciousness that comes after 
is born unintermittcntly. It is in 
sooth a mind of like nature, evolving 
continuously from the one by gone, 
and evidently it is the ripening 
(vipaka), of the latent dispositions re- 
sulting from the past impressions. 

'‘O King! Scarcely is there any- 
thing that passes on from one exist- 
ence to another, but the fruition of 
action arising from death and birth 
is infallible. 

“O King ! you are to understand 
that, if consciousness vanishes, the 
idea ‘of death is conceived. If one 
in its new phase comes in, birth is 
meant. O King! wdien a preceding 
consciousness vanishes, it has no- 
where to go, and when one takes its 
rise soon after, nobody knows whence 
it comes. And why so? Because 
consciousness is empty in self-nature 
(svabhava) . 

“O King ! as for the preceding 
consciousness, it has no nature of its 
own. As for death, it too has no 
nature of its own. As for action, it 
again has no nature of its ow^n.^ As 
for tlic posterior consciousness, it 
again has no nature of its own. As 
for birth, it too has no nature of its 
own. It is only the fruit of action 
that remains ever indestructivc. 

“O King! thus, you are to uuder- 
vStand, all sentient creatures, being 
through ignorance and perplexity, 
blind to the non-existent nature of 
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all things, cling mistakenly to the 
endless rolind of birth and death.*' 

Thereupon the Lord Buddha, with 
a view to reiterating his doctrine, 
delivered the following gathas : 

‘'All things are mere assumed 
names, by which they are denoted. 
In the absence of any terms that 
denote, what are so denoted are 
utterly incomprehensible. 

“It is by a wide range of differ- 
ent terms that all things are different- 
ly denoted. Despite such terms, they 
are no other than nothingness, which 
is the very self-nature of all things. 

“Taken in itself, a name is like- 
wise in nature void. Nor docs it ever 
exist as a name. Since there is no- 
thing that bears originally a name, 
what an absurdity it is to denote a 
name by another name ! 

“All things, being unsubstantial 
and illusory, are the productions of 
mental discrimination (vikalpa) 
which, in spite of its void nature, 
indulges in individualising and parti- 
cularising things of utter non- 
existence. 


“When I proclaim the doctrine 
that all mortals cognise the external 
object with the organ of sight, in 
consequence of mere wrong judg- 
ment, I teach but a worldly (or con- 
ventional) truth (Samvrti-Satya). 

“When I declare the doctrine of all 
things being produced by causation 
(hetu pratyaya), I teach a seeming 
truth, which the wise should clearly 
understand. 

“But with the eyes detached from 
the external world and with the mind 
also freed from the cognition of all 
objective things (dharma), one at- 
tains the absolute truth (Paramartha- 
satya), inacce.ssible to the ignorant." 

When the Lord Buddha concluded 
His discourse. King Bimbisara of 
Magadha, prostrated himself and re- 
ceived it heart and soul, while the 
Greater Bhiksus, the Bodhisattva- 
iMahasattvas and the w’hole assem- 
blage of beings from the human 
world and heavens, all rejoicing ex- 
ceedingly, accepted it and devoted 
themselves to its practice. 


Dabba and k^sa grass and pricking stems 
And all that hurts in brush and underwood 
Forth from my breast Vll push and thrust away 
And go where / the growth may cultivate 
Of heart's detachment, lone and separate. 


Lomasakangiya, TheriKatha. 



ANAGARIKA DHARMAPALA^ 

The Hon. Dr. L. A. Rajapaksa, 
M.A., DT.D., K.C., Bar-at-Taw. 
Minister of Justice, Ceylon, 


We have assembled today to com- 
memorate the birthday of one of our 
greatest men in modern times. Sri 
Devamitta Dharmapala Thero, or as 
he was better known the Anagarika 
Dharmapala, was born on the 17th of 
September 1864, and during the space 
of his sixty-nine years lived a life of 
great usefulness not only to the peo- 
of Ceylon but also for the entire 
Buddhist community. He belonged 
to one of the most illustrious families 
of Ceylon : the Hewavitarane family. 
The names of his brothers Edmund 
Hewavitarane, Simon Hewavitarane 
and C. A. Hewavitarane are almost 
household words. 

At an early age he became inter- 
ested in Oriental languages and reli- 
gious, and findng Government Service 
irksome resigned from it and threw 
himself wholeheartedly into religious 
work. He came in contact with 
the great Theosophists Col. Olcott 
and Madam Blavatsky about this time, 
and. joining the Theosophical Society 
toured Ceylon and India in connec- 
tion with the work of that Society. 
He was the General Manager of the 
Buddhist Theosophical Schools of 
Ceylon, but he soon discovered that 
the Theosophists were not interpret- 
ing Buddhism correctly. 

• Speech delivered on 17th September 
1947 at Colombo. 


He therefore left it about 1891 and 
founded a purely Buddhist Society : 
The Maha Bodhi Society : a name 
which is now so well known through- 
out the length and breadth of the 
world. 

About this time he renounced 
worldly life, discarded his European 
name and dress and taking the cele- 
bate vows of a Brahmachari assumed 
the name of Anagarika Dharmapala, 
which name he has made famous by 
his monumental life work in the cause 
of Buddhism. 

He was a missionary with a gigan- 
tic vision. He conceived the idea of 
the restoration of Buddha Gaya to 
the Buddhists and the re-introduction 
of Buddhism to the land of its birth : 
India. He certainly had laid a firm 
foundation for both these and if suc- 
cess will attend either the one or the 
other, the credit will be due entirely 
to his untiring efforts. 

He established the Calcutta Centre 
of the Maha Bodhi Society and start- 
ed the Maha Bodhi Journal in 1892. 
Since then various branches of the 
Maha Bodhi Society have been form- 
ed in Burma, England, France, Ger- 
many and United States of America. 

When he was hardly 30 years old 
he was chosen to be the delegate to 
represent Buddhism at the Parliament 
of Religions in Chicago. It was there 
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that he met the great seer the Swami 
Vivekananda who had himself attend- 
ed tl?c Conference as the representa- 
tive of Hinduism. 

On his way home he won the regard 
and respect of Mary Foster Robinson 
whose munificence and bounty help- 
ed the Anagarika financially in the 
great work he was doing. 

With the assistance of his great 
disciple and friend Walisinghe Haris- 
chandra he started a Sinhalese Bud- 
dhist paper the *'Sinhala Bauddhaya** 
at the end of the last century when 
the Ceylonese had no paper of their 
own at all. 

He gave a great impetus to the 
national awakening in Ceylon at a 
time when such ideas may have been 
considered high treason. He went 
about preaching in Schools and Colle- 
ges, in Temples and Squares, in parks 
and public places urging people to be- 
come national-conscious and work for 
the attainment of Swaraj and freedom 
from the foreign yoke. 

He was a great prophet and the 
truth of his prophetic utterances were 


seen nearly forty years later : unfor- 
tunately after his demise. He urged 
people to discard European ways and 
names, European dresses and habits . 
and go back to the culture that had 
been ours for centuries. He had 
a magnetic personality and his energy 
was dynamic. 

He established dispensaries where 
medicines were supplied free, he 
introduced cloth weaving to Ceylon 
from Japan, he founded scholarships 
and studentships and built viharas 
and temples. But perhaps the work 
which gave him the greatest happi- 
ness was the construction of the 
beautiful Temple in Saranath : the 
Mualgandahkuti Vihara. 

His missionary activities took him 
to almost all the countries of the 
world : India, Burma, Siam, Japan, 
England, France, America and the 
West Indies. He has won a reputa- 
tion that is international and world- 
wide and he has left behind him a 
memory which is a source of pride 
to Buddhists and an inspiration to 
generations to come. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


West Bengal Secretariat, 
Home (Publicity) Department, 
Calcutta, Sept. 9, 1948. 
D.O. No. 2651. Pub. P. 

Dear Sri Vausinha, 

Kindly refer to your letter dated August 
11 addressed to the Hon’ble Sri Niharendu 
Dutt-Majumdar on the subject of recep- 
tion of the sacred Relics of Sariputta and 
Moggallana Arahans. 

3 


1 am glad to be able to inform you 
the United Kingdom Government and the 
authorities of the Victoria and Albert 
Museum have agreed to return the ori- 
ginal caskets. 

Yours Sincerely* 
(Sgd.) P. S. M.\Thur. 
To 

Sri D. Valisinha, 

General Secretary, Maha Bodlii Society, 

4A, Bankim Chatter jee Street, Calcutta. 



VENERABLE ANAGARIKA DHARMAPALA’S WORK FOR 
CEYLON AND BUDDHISM* 


Francis Gxjnaratna, 

Administrative Secretary, Malta Bodhi Society of Ceylon, 


It was to-day 15 years ago that 
Ven. Sri Devamitta Dharniapala, 
better known to ns as the Anagarika 
Dharniapala, breathed his last at 
Holy Isipatana full in years having* 
accomplished his duty to his country 
and religion. He was the eldest of a 
family of 4 brothers and one sister 
being the children of Muclaliyar Don 
Carolis Hewavitarnc. He imbibed 
from his mother all that great devo- 
tion to Religion which stood as a 
solid foundation for his future career. 
He was educated in Christian schools 
and learnt the Bible with earnestness, 
was successful in the Government 
Clerical Examination and was em- 
ployed for a short time in Govern- 
ment service. His association wdth 
Colonel Olcott when he visited Ceylon 
greatly helped in fortifying his deter- 
mination to sacrifice his life for the 
welfare of the world ; he renounced 
everything, donned the robes of an 
Upasaka, became an Anagarika and 
devoted his life for the cause of his 
country and propagation of the Re- 
ligion of Buddha. 

Those were the dark days of Ceylon 
when the power of the British w^as 
great and that of the Missionaries 
even greater. This was the time 

♦ A Radio talk given in Colombo under 
the auspices of the Dharmapala Puspa- 
dana Society on 29th April, 1948. 


when people were ashamed to call 
themselves Buddhists, chiefly because 
it was a disqualification to get a Gov- 
ernment job, and even to speak in 
Sinhalese, the mother tongue of the 
people, was thought to be a stigma. 

We were ainiig European customs, 
Euroi)ean habits, their names, dress 
and so on to such an extent that in 
the maritime districts chiefly, there 
was practically nothing to show our 
nationality and individuality. There 
were no registrars of marriages ; 
marriage had to be registered only in 
churches and every facility directly 
and indirectly was given to the Chris- 
tian Missionaries to establish their 
churches from North to South and 
East to West. 

The work of regeneration was a 
Herculean one. The Anagarika first 
changed his own name David to 
Dharmapala and called his mother 
‘‘Mallika’% made her to dress the 
saree for the first time in the mari- 
time provinces and thus started the 
reformation of the country in earnest. 
He was the pioneer of the present 
national movement and it was re- 
grettable to note that our present 
leaders have such short memories 
that his contribution towards the 
freedom of our country did not find 
adequate mention during the inde- 
pendence celebrations. I emphati- 
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cally say that he should be regarded 
as the father of the Nation for it was 
he wlio instilled into the growing 
generation half a century ago the na- 
tional spirit. He asked them to give 
up false fear of the white man and 
pointed out that we should fight for 
our rights and become a free people. 
He not only preached but practised 
what he preached. He made the 
peoxfie take Aryan names, put on 
national dress chiefly the beautiful 
saree which is considered to be the 
most beautiful dress that woman ever 
imt on. He started industries in 
Ceylon and sent to Jax)an students to 
learn industries which were useful to 
our country. lie spent his full time 
and money for these activities. He 
went first in a bullock cart and then 
in a car from town to town and vil- 
lage to village preaching against 
alcohol, beef eating, and educating 
the people to live clean lives and 
warning against the insidious propa- 
ganda of Christian Missionaries. 

He had to wipe out some genera- 
tions of shameful and timid subser- 
vience to an arrogant alien authority. 
He aimed high and looked far. Pro- 
bably he was often foolish from the 
point of opportunist politics, but at 
no time did he forget that his main 
purpose was to raise the whole level 
of the Sinhalese people psychologi- 
cally and spiritually and also, of 
course, politically and economically. 
It was the building ui> of the real 
inner strength of the people he was 
after, knowing that the rest would 
inevitably follow. He helped to 
establish Buddhist Schools throughout 
the island; As a matter of fact he 


instilled by his sx>ceches and action 
a wonderful spirit into the people. 
He had travelled far and wide, having 
visited Europe, America and Japan 
several times. He established the 
Mall a Bodhi Society and formed 
branches in India, England and 
America. 

Without any doubt of contradiction 
it can be said that Ven. the Anaga- 
rika was the greatest Buddhist mis- 
sionary after Asoka the G<reat, who 
not only preached and worked for 
the propagation of Buddha Dhamma 
in the East but who also went to the 
West and established the Buddha 
Sangha, as the pioneer mi.ssionary of 
the East. 

He had at that time the help of 
that saintly preacher Brahmachari 
Walisinghe Harischandra. He en- 
trusted the work of the Society in 
Ceylon to him whenever he went to 
Japan, Europe and America. Haris- 
chandra of revered memory was his 
faithful lieutenant. His untimely 
death was a loss to his work. Simi- 
larly that of his brothers — Simon, 
Edmund and Dr. Hewavitarane. 
However he never lost courage. 

He took back the Religion of the 
Buddha to the land of his birth and 
to-day we are proud of the gigantic 
strides the Society is taking in India 
to propagate the Dharma. 

Ven. Anagarika was very fearless, 
sincere and energetic. It was a plea- 
sure for him to see that during his 
life time his comitry was working to 
achieve her freedom and that the 
power of the foreigner and that of 
the Missionary was beginning to 
wane. 
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His speech at the Parliament of 
Religions at Chicago in 1893 on 
Buddhism was a unique exposition 
which made him famous throughout 
the world. He became an intci'na- 
tional figure. He established the 
Buddhist mission in England in 1927, 
He was greatly helped by the muni- 
ficence of Mrs. Mary E. Foster 
Robinson of Honolulu to make a suc- 
cess of his work. 

He established the Sinhala Baud- 
dhaya, the organ of the Maha Bodhi 
Society of Ceylon in 1906 and 
wTote weekly the famous Denagaia- 
yuiukarunu which was eagerly read 
by the people and that article was 
one of the chief causes of the na- 
tionalist revival in Ceylon. 

He w^as a real Socialist. He al- 
ways helped the poor, and worked 
for the advancement of the poor peo- 
ple. It W'as a delight to listen to 
him ; he was often humorous, and 
whatever he did it was for the pro- 
gress of I^anka and the establishment 
of the Sasana in the world. 

He dearly loved our people, there 
were occasions when he shed tears as 
he spoke for the love that he had for 
the Sinhalese was so great. There 
was no one who had done so much 
for our people as the Ven. Anagarika 
during the last 200 years. With 
practically no help from the educated 
class, who w^ere afraid at his bold- 
ness in his criticism of the misdeeds 
of the Government, with the ordi- 
nary people buried in sheer ignorance 
and cowed down by unscrupulous 
officials, he fought single-handed with 
sincerity of purpose and unbounded 
love for the people as his only wea- 


pons. He was a giant among men 
and never took a step back in any- 
thing he undertook. ^ 

He wished very much to bring 
about a reformation in the Sangha 
and had more than once organised 
convocations of the leaders of the 
different Nikayas but could not 
achieve anything of a fruitful nature 
for reformation of the Sangha must 
come from within and not from with- 
out. He always felt that the pre- 
sent system of enrolling novices was 
w^rong and for that purpose he estab- 
lished a Buddhist Seminary in Kandy 
in 1925. No one in this country has 
achieved so much during his life time 
as the Anagarika. H made Lanka 
known in foreign countries. 

As a Sinhalese he stood unique. 
He was venerated in foreign lands, 
and his life was full of anecdotes 
which show the noble si>irit with 
which he worked wherever he went. 
It was chiefly due to his pioneer work 
that foreigners started to come to 
Ceylon in quest of the Dharma. 

He established a Trust called the 
Anagarika Dharmapala Trust to carry 
on the work he had started and trans- 
ferred to it all his properties which 
he had inherited from his father. 

He was the greatest son of Lanka 
in this century and men like Dharma- 
pala and Gandhi are not born always. 
They have done their duty, they have 
left for us to carry on the good work 
they had begun. Venerable Dharma- 
pala was a Bodhisatva and practised 
in no small degree the ten paramitas 
in his life and ended it nobly as a 
bhikkhu at his beloved Mulagandha- 
kuti Vihara, Holy Isipatana. 



GENERAL SECRETARY’S WELCOME SPEECH AT THE 
BIRTHDAY CELEBRATION OF THE LATE YEN. ANAGARIKA 

DHARMAPALA 


On behalf of the Maha Bodhi 
Society and the Buddhist community 
in Calcutta, I consider it a privilege 
to be able to offer Your Excellency a 
most cordial and respectful welcome 
to this Vihara on the occasion of your 
first visit. The number of Buddhists 
in this city is not very large and con- 
vSequently it is impossible for us to 
offer you such a grand reception as 
you are usually accustomed to receive 
when visiting different institutions in 
this great city ; nevertheless, I can 
assure Your Excellency that in spite 
of the smallness of numbers, the 
warmth and cordially of our welcome 
is not a bit less. 

With the unfortunate and sad 
division of Bengal, the District of 
Chittagong and the Chittagong Hill 
Tracts where the large majority of 
the Buddhists of this Province in- 
habit, have been cut off from West 
Bengal and you can realise the feel- 
ing of gloom and despair that has 
come over the Buddhist community 
by this unexpected separation due to 
no fault of theirs. We have been 
greatly weakened on account of this 
forced separation and therefore look 
forward to your Government’s spe- 
cial solicitude for the well-being of 
the Buddhist community which, 
though in a helpless situation today, 
had during many centuries in the 


past, contributed much to the cul- 
tural life and civilization of India. 

As if to complete our cujj of misery, 
Ladak, another small part of the 
country where Buddhists are in 
majority, has been invaded, monas- 
teries and temples destroyed, their 
valuables including sacred images 
plundered and its innocent and peace- 
ful inhabitants butchered in cold 
blood. These heinous and diabolical 
crimes have no doubt shocked the 
entire civilized >vorld. Buddhists of 
all countries feel grateful to the Gov- 
ernment of India for its timely endea- 
vours to drive out these barbarous, 
cruel and inhuman invaders ; and I 
take this opj)ortunity to assure the 
Govenunent of the wholehearted sup- 
port and co-operation of the entire 
Buddhist community in the steps 
taken by the Government to free 
Eadak from the intruders. 

There are many important matters 
concerning the Buddhists about which 
I would have liked very much to 
speak, viz., our request for the resto- 
ration of the Buddhagaya Temple, 
the desire of the Buddhists to estab- 
lish a Colony at Buddhagaya, decla- 
ration of the birthday of Lord * 
Buddha as a public holiday, the 
acquisition of the adjoining busiees 
for the establishment of an Inter 
Asian Cultural Institute in Calcutta 
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for which we have applied to the 
Governmctit of India for a grant and 
so on, blit I do not wish to tax Your 
.Fxcellency's patience by dwelling on 
them. Nor is this the occasion to 
deal on such matters. I earnestly 
hope that the various Provincial Gov- 
ernments and the Government of 
India would consider these matters 
favourably. 

We are gathered here this evening 
to honour the memory of the late 
Ven. Anagarika Dharmaiiala, the 
pioneer of the Buddhist revival move- 
ment, and one of the greatest men 
of this century. 1 do not want to 
take your time by dealing at length 
on his life especially as Sri Keshab 
Chandra Gupta, a distinguished 
litterateur of Bengal, will follow me 
with a paper on the life and work of 
the great leader. I wish only to men- 
tion one fact about Ven. Dharmapala’s 
eventful life, viz,, the extraordinary 
love and devotion he entertained for 
this sacred land of India. Though 
born in Ceylon where he could have 
easily lived a life of great comfort, 
he deliberately made India his second 
home and led a most strenuous life 
labouring day and night for the good 
of the people of this country. His 
love was so great that one of his pas- 
sions was to ask Ceylon youth to 
cross over to India and devote their 
lives working unselfishly for the wel- 
fare of the masses. Whenever he 
fell ill, his request to his relations and 
friends was to remove him at once to 
Sarnath, near Benares, where he 
could pass away in the spiritual at- 
mosphere of the hallowed spot. His 
last wish was to be reborn in India 


twenty-five times and work for the 
.spread of the Buddha Dharma. Thus 
you can realise what a tremeddous 
attraction this country had for him. 
Among the few great men who had 
made India their second home and 
sacrificed their all for her greatness, 
the name of Ven. Dhannapala would 
find an abiding place. 

By honouring such a man we shall 
only be honouring ourselves. It is in 
the fitness of things, therefore, that, 
at leavSt once a year, we should gather 
together in this very hall where 
thousands of young men had heard 
his inspiring orations, recall the 
many qualities of his head and heart 
and express our gratitude for his self- 
less .services to mother India. In this 
connection I cannot help remarking, 
regretfully, that this great city to 
which he gave the best part of his 
eventful life has not yet shown its 
appreciation of his work by naming a 
street or Park after him, although the 
])roposal has been before the Corpora- 
tion for a long time. I earnestly trust 
that this little act of gratitude to so 
great a man will be performed at no 
distant future. 

Before I conclude, I am desired by 
the Governing Body of the Maha 
Bodhi Society to present to Your 
lixcellency a full set of the Society’s 
I>ublications as a .small token of our 
high regard for you. I recall with 
gratitude the donation given several 
years ago by Your Excellency for the 
publication of the first volume of our 
Hindi Tripitaka Translation Series. 

While thanking you once again for 
your kind presence here m spite of 
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heavy pressure of State duties, I 
would now request Your Excellency 
to be^iind enough to unveil the fine 
portrait of the late Ven. Dharniapala, 


prepared and presented to the Society 
by Mr. W. S. Pereira, proprietor of 
Pereira’s Photo and Cine Service. 

Jai Hind. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Bangi.a YA Buddha-Diiarma (Bu d- 

dhism in Bengal) — By Sri Nalini 
Nath Das Gupta ; Published by A. 
Mukherji & Co., 2, College Square, 
Calcutta ; pp. 242, plus indices and 
ten plates. Price Rs. 4/S. (Lan- 
guage Bengali). 

The book under review by no lesser 
a scholar than Mr. Nalini Nath Das 
Gupta presents for the first time a com- 
plete story of the role played by Bud- 
dhism in Bengal. The average people’s 
knowledge of what Buddhism did in 
Bengal and what Bengal did for Buddhism 
had hitherto been scanty enough, but Das 
Gupta’s painstaking re.searches have suc- 
ceeded in unfurling the glorious past the 
religion of the Dord Buddha had indeed 
in Bengal, The idea of supplying the 
long-felt w^ant of a book like this is an 
admirable one, admirably carried out, 
upon wdiich the author must be congra- 
tulated warmly. In the introduction he 
recounts the histor^'^ of the four Buddhist 
Councils, the nature of the Tripiiaka, the 
gradual rise of Mahayana, its develop- 
ment into Paramitayana and Mantrayana, 
the idealogical difference between Thera- 
vada and Mahayana and several other 
kindred topics. The main interest of the 
history of Buddhism in Bengal centres 
round the Pala period, rightly styled as 
the Gupta period of Bengal history, —when 
Mahayana with its three offshoots, Vajra- 
yana, Kalacakrayana and Sahajayana, had 
played a vigorous part in the domain of 


Bengal’s religion, art and culture with 
abiding results, and herein excels Das 
Gupta in bringing out the voluminous 
fads so far unearthed. No part of this 
history is imaginary or undocumented, 
but highly critical and learned. We have 
no hesitation in saying that Das Gupta’s 
book will enjoy the distinction of being 
a standard work on the subject for many 
years to come. 

Buddha Jivani (in Nkwari), Dhar- 
modaya Seriks No. 4 — By Bhikkhu 
Amrilananda, priced at Re. 1/- 
only, obtainable from the pub- 
lishers, Dharmodaya Sabha, 
Kalimpong or from Ananda Kuthi, 
Swayambhu Hill, Katmandu, 
Nepal. 

The services being rendered by the 
Dharmodaya Sabha to the cause of Bud- 
dhism in Nepal are quite well know’ii. 
While working for a revival of Buddhist 
culture in the country, the Sabha has been 
making a remarkable contribution towards 
the progress of the Newari and Nepali 
languages. The present volume under re- 
view is by Bhikkhu Amritananda, Secre- 
tary of the Sabha \vho has now earned a 
place for him.self among the w’ell known 
authors of Newari language. The most 
striking feature of the book is that it gives 
the life and teachings of Dord Buddha 
in a nutshell and in a very interesting 
style. 


Raxna Kumar Pradhan 
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United Asia : An International 
Journal of Asian Affairs : In- 
augural Number : Asia Awake : 
VoL. I, No. i, Monthly— E difod 
by Messrs, G, S, Pohekar and U. 
R, Rao, pp 160, Price Rs, 5 /- ; 
Single copy Rs, 2I-, Annual sub- 
scription Rs, 20I- (India) : 
(United Kingdom) : $9 (U, S. A.) 
— Bombay. 

The United Asia, a new international 
magazine of Asian affairs, deals mainly 
with the life and problems concerned with 
the regeneration of the vast continent of 
Asia. True that Asia is now awake after 
years of trials and tribulations. The 
wheel of changing circumstances in Asia 
has brought today opportunities of poli- 
tical and economic recovery which, we 
hope, will enable us to forge a new unity 
in thought and endeavour. It is by this 
unity alone Asia will become a powerful 
and progressive force in the present 
world. A journal giving special know- 
ledge of Asian affairs in this opportune 
moment when Asia is struggling for her 
bold stand in the Kast, is a necessity and 
the United Asia has fulfilled that purpose. 
Valuable and interesting articles contri- 
buted by many eminent scholars and lead- 
ers of free India amply demonstrate the 
merit of this journal. Articles devoted, 
inter alia, are by Prof. George Catlin on 
“Asia and the World”, by Mr. Harold R. 
Issacs on “Toward a South Asian Union”, 
by Dr. Rammanohar Lohia on “United 
Asia”, by Dr. N. S. Junakar on “Asian 
Relations Organisation” and on “An In- 
stitute of Asian Culture”. The journal 
has also reproduced the addresses deli- 
vered by Mahatma Gandhi at the Inter- 
Asian Relations Conference and by Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru at the United Nations 
Economic Commission for Asia and the 
Ear East. 

We hope tlaat this journal will serve 
as a neV link between Asian countries by 


developing close and permanent cultural 
contacts. 

Balmchai^p Bosk 

The Poet of Hindusthan — By 
Anthony Elenjimittam (Orient 
Book Company, Calcutta) • Price 

5/-. 

This book by Mr. Anthony Blenji- 
mittam deals with the thoughts of 
Rabindranath Tagore, the greatest philo- 
sopher-poet and prophet-seer of modern 
India. Sir Sarvapalli Radhakrishnan in 
his Foreword says : “This book reveals 
the workings of a reflective mind on the 
problems of religion. Rabindranath 
Tagore believed in a religion which was 
at once spiritual and social”. The author 
of this book believes in a similar view. 
The main chapters of the book are The 
Poet at Oxford, Psychology of Buddhism, 
Christian Civilisation and Cambridge 
Melody. The author was a beloved 
friend of the late Dr. Wm. H. Drummond, 
a prominent English Unitarian, who was 
also a great personal friend of Rabindra- 
nath Tagore. We learn from the intro- 
ductory note that discussions on these 
topics with his beloved friend had 
prompted the author to write this memo- 
rable volume on the Poet of Hindustan - 
All lovers of Rabindrian literature and 
students of philosophy and religion will, 
we hope, enjoy this book as it brings 
into prominence the literary and aesthe- 
tic creations of the great Poet. 

Bauichand Bose 

Burmese Folk-Tales — By Maung 
Htin Aung (Geoffrey Cumberlege, 
Oxford University Press, 1948), 
pp. 246. Price Rs. 10 

For the first time Dr. Maung Htin 
Aung has presented in one volume a col- 
lection of his English translations of 
seventy Burmese folk-tales which were 
originally noted down by him in But'meiMi; 
He has classified tlie folk-tales into foUt 
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sftCtion»r-^Ag^al tales^ Romantic tales, 
Wpnder tales and 'Humorous tgles^ j,/ 
Until t;,he destruction of this 
Itmftita of Pegu by Alaungpaya in 1757, 
the home of the Burmese people was 
Upper Burma. Though most of the folk- 
tales Had their origin in Upper Burma, 
tales collated in this volume were cur- 
rent in Ivower Burma as well. 

, XHe author, in his introduction, has 
tried tOn show that Burmese literature 
contains {i) Jataka tales, {ii) tales with 
some moral or religious background, 
adapted from Sanskrit and Pali sources, 
(Hi) Proverbial tales and (iv) Juristic 


3IX 

tales. The mtrodu<^n also furpishes us 
with the back^ound of Burmese folk- 
lore and the pr^inal sources of the tales, 
A reader trying to find out interesting 
similarities with the folk-tales of other 
lands will get much information from 
this volume. 

Dr. Maung Iltiii Aung's traiiiduti^ of 
the tales into simple Bngli^ has made 
the book very interesting and we dOubt 
not, readers, young and old, will enjoy 
the book from beginning to We 

recommend this book to all schools,, col- 
leges and libraries of India and beyond^ 
Bauichand Bose 


NOTES AND NEWS 


The Sanchi Relics, 

The date of the arrival in Calcutta 
of the sacred Relics of the Arahats 
Sariputta and Mahamoggallaiia has 
been finally fixed for November 15th. 
They will be received by the Hon'ble 
Prime Minister of India and formally 
given into the custody of the Maha 
Bodhi Society. Preparations are be- 
ing made for their reception and 
exposition in Calcutta. 

The British Government and 
-Museum authorities are to be congra- 
tulited on their decision to restore 
the original caskets, a gesture w^hich 
ia profoundly appreciated by Bud- 
dhists everywhere. The caskets are 
to be sent in time for the Premier to 
receiw them with the sacred Relics. 

Buddhist victims of the Ladak 
. and Gilgit Atrocities. 

A meeting was held on September 
4tb in |%e-Maha Bodhi Society Hall 
the joint auspices 

JtK Maha Bodhi, Society of India, 
4 


All India Hindu Dharma SeVa 
Sangha, Bengal Buddhist Associa- 
tion, Tamang Buddhist Association, 
Himalayan Buddhist Gumpa Associa- 
tion, Bengal Provincial Buddhist 
Association, Burmese Buddhist Tem- 
ple Association, and the Chinese 
Buddhist Association, to enter a 
strong and emphatic protest against 
the atrocious vandalism, destruction 
and desecration of holy Buddhist 
Shrines and the looting of their price- 
less treasures including sacred relics, 
as well as the torture and massacre 
of innocent Buddhists practising 
ahimsa, by the raiders invading 
Ladak and Gilgit. The first resolu- 
tion of the meeting condemned these 
atrocities and expressed deepest 
sympathy with the bereaved, with a 
prayer for the peace of those who 
have been cruelly done to death. 

The second resolution called upoii 
the civilised peoples an4. their Gov^^. 
ernments all oyer the worW jas well 
as the Co^misfiioii isent by 
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tlie United Nations Organisation to 
take steps to prevent recurrence of 
such inhuman barbarities in respect 
of religious and holy places. Reso- 
lution No. 3 requested the Govern- 
ment of India to take every neces- 
sary measure in their power to 
prevent such misdeeds and to assure 
the Buddhists all over India of their 
protection and support. 

Fourthly, the Meeting pledged its 
wholehearted support to the Govern- 
ment of India in whatever action it 
may take in order to drive out ’’the 
raiders and prevent any such depre- 
dations in future. 

The President, Rai Bahadur 
Kljagendra Nath Mitra, stressed the 
necessity of giving all help to the 
Buddhists of Ladak who were trying 
to expel the raiders. Others who 
addressed the meeting included Sri 
Keshab Chandra Gupta (Maha Bodhi 
Society of India), Sri Ram Shankcr 
Triparti (All India Hindu Dhartna 
Seva Sangha), Rev. U. Dhanuaratana 
(Ceylon), Sri T. R. Jossse (President, 
Tamang Buddhist Association), Sri 
Bhagirath Kanoria, Srimati Tuhinika 
Chatterjee, Rev. Silabhadra, Dr. 
Arabinda Barua (President, Bengal 
Buddhist Association), Sri M. C. 
Dhiman, Pt. Jayadratha Choudhury 
(Secy., Bengal Provincial Buddhist 
Association), Dr. S. R. Chatterjee and 
Pt. Viswanath Sastri. 

Deoamitta Dhammttpala 
Birthday Anniversaries. 

CaXcuitu , — 

In the tastefully decorated hall of 
thfe Maha fiodhi ^ciety in Calcutta^ 


the birthday anniversaries,, of the 
founder, the late Venerable Anagarika 
Dharmapala, and the generous ^patro- 
ness, the late Mrs. Mary E. Foster, 
were celebrated with great eclat on 
September 17th under the presidency 
of His Excellency Dr. Kailas Nath 
Katju, Governor of West Bengal. 
The hall was filled to capacity and 
hundreds of others who failed to get 
admittance listened to the speeches 
from the road and the square as the 
Society had provided loud vSpeakers 
in anticipation of a vast gathering. 

On arrival at the Vihara, His Ex- 
cellency was welcomed by members 
of the Governing Body including 
Revd. Silabhadra, the Hon. Mr. 
Justice C. C. Biswas, Sri Keshab 
Chandra Gupta, Dr. Nalinaksha 
Datta, Sri M. C. Dhiman, Pt. Viswa- 
nath Sastri, Prof. Benoy Kumar 
Sarkar, Sri D. Valisinha, the Gseneral 
Secretary. His Excellency was con- 
ducted upstairs to the Shrine Room 
where he offered flowers and pariiia 
was chanted by bhikkhus headed by 
Rev. H. Dhaminananda. 

On his return to the hall and taking 
his seat, on behalf of the Maha Bodhi 
Society, the Hon. Mr. Justice Cl C. 
Biswas garlanded His Excellency 
while the boys of the Maha 
Orphanage recited the Jayatita^gola 
gaihas. 

Before the proceedings commenced, 
the Governor took the opportunity 
of making the important announce- 
ment that the Hyderabad hostilities 
had ceased : 

Dr, Katju said : Mm vjety happy 

to bring good news 
and proper that this ^eniaig wbm ^ 
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have assembled to celebrate the birth- 
day anniversary of one who spent his 
life . in' preaching the message of the 
Blessed One, who w^as engaged 
throughout his life in preaching’ the 
gospel of peace, that we should have 
the good news that in this land of 
ours, Bharatvarsha, bloodshed should 
have ceased. Just as I was coming 
here the news arrived.** 

The meeting commenced with an 
opening song .sung by Miss Roma 
Ghose after \vhich Sri Dcvapriya 
Valisinha, the General Secretary, 
delivered an address of welcome. 
The address is printed on another 
page. A portrait of the late Yen. 
Dhannapala presented by Mr. W. S. 
Pereira, proprietor of the Pereira 
Photo and Cine Service, was then 
unveiled by His Excellency the 
Governor and a Sanskrit .stotra was 
recited by Pt. Viswanath Sastri. 

The principal item in the pro- 
gramme was the reading of a learned 
paper on the life and work of the 
founder by Sri Keshab Chandra 
Gupta, a distinguished litterateur of 
Bengal, which was printed and dis- 
tributed free to those who w-ere 
present. After a specially composed 
song’ by Sri Keshab Chandra Gupta 
on the late Ven. Dhannapala had 
been sung by Miss Kamala Basil, His 
Excellency delivered his presidential 
address which we have the honour to 
jmblish elsewhere in full. 

. -‘The vote of thanks was given by 
U. Dharmarataua, M.A.,, and 
the prc^cedings closed with the sing- 
"iftg of Vande maiarami the national 
4bI&Mi..o£ . .. - 
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Before leaving His Excellency was 
presented with a selection of the 
Maha Bodhi Society*s publications 
and a Buddha image as a memento of 
the occasion . 

On the following day, a dema was 
given to bhikkhiis and the merits 
offered to the great departed. The 
boys of the Maha Bodhi Vidyalaya 
who also celebrated the birthday in 
their own quarters when Revds. H, 
Dhammananda and U. Dharmaratana 
spoke about the life of Ven. Dharma- 
pala, were also fed. 

A special feature of this year*s 
Calcutta celebrations was a radio talk 
on the life of the founder given by 
Prof. Benoy Sarkar, M.A., Head of 
the Department of Economics, Cal- 
cutta University, from the Calcutta 
Station of the All India Radio. This 
talk is also published on another 
page. 

Gaya , — 

Tlie Dharnrnapala Day Celebrations 
at Zawtika Hall, Gaya, began with 
the chanting of Paritta by the 
Bliikkhus and an opening song by 
Mr. Gopal Narayan Sinha of the City 
School. The Chair was taken by 
Mr. J. C. Mathur, l.C.S., Collector 
of Gaya. 

A message from Dr. Sri Krishna 
Sinha, Prime Minister of Bihar, said 
— ‘‘I knew the Venerable Dharma- 
pala.in reputation and had also an 
occasion to see him once at Patna. 
I know his services in the cause of 
Buddhism in India have been great 
and India will ever remain grateful to 
him for his noble work in . this con- 
nectioti/’ 
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111 his Presidential speech,^ Mr. J. 
C. Mathur said, '‘The Venerable Sri 
Devamitta Dharmapala was a great 
national and religions leader who 
ranked with Swami Ramkrishiia 
Paramahanisa, Swami Vivekananda 
and Mahatma Gandhi." He went on 
to say that these heroes iirepared the 
ground for the liberation of Asiatic 
countries from Western cultural and 
political domination. The Saint 
Mahendra, son of Asoka the Great, 
introduced Buddhism into Ceylon. 
In return Anagarika Dharmapala re- 
vived it again in the soil of India in 
our age. 

Ven’ble Pt. P. Pannananda Thera, 
Bhikkhu-in-charge of the Gaya 
Centre, in the course of his speech 
described the background of Euro- 
pean missionary and commercial 
supremacy against which the 
Anagarika Dharmapala had worked. 
Its aim, he •declared, had been to 
bring the whole island of Sri Lanka 
under Christian domination. Bud- 
dhist Monks had been deprived of 
the means whereby they had formerly 
served the community, education had 
been taken out of their hands, and 
they had become a workless class 
that was a burden to the nation 
instead of, as fonnerly, being the 
backbone of its spiritual and cultural 
life. In the Mission Schools severe 
punishment was meted out to children 
who failed to attend Bible Classes. 
The lionhearted Anagarika Dharma- 
pala, with the aid of supporters, 
fought the combined commercial and 
religious rulers of Ceylon, and started 
Buddhist schools, colleges and indus- 
trial institutes throughout the .caunk 


try. On preaching touts his forceful 
voice resounded against the Christian 
influence and the lethargy of his 
countrymen, and soon the whole 
country was aroused. He was a 
unique social reformer who led the 
way to freedom without shedding a 
drop of blood. It is mainly due to 
his mission that today Buddhism is 
spreading rapidly in Europe and 
America. He was a successful patriot 
and practical leader, worthy to'' rank 
in a prominent place among the other 
great international figures. 

The gathering of distinguished 
speakers included Mr. A. Mohammad, 
vS.D.O., Mr. R. K. P. Sinha.^City 
Magistrate, Babu Nandakeolyar, 
President, Gaya Bar Association, Pt. 
Mohanlal Mahato "Viyogi'', Mr. 
Baldco Prasad, Secy., the Society of 
Indian Culture. The function closed 
with the distribution of prasad. 

Sarnath , — 

The Dhannapala Day public meet- 
ing, held in the Mulagandhakuti 
Vihara, Sarnath, was presided over 
by Baba Raghava Das, M.L.A., and 
the speakers included the Ven. 
vSaddhatissa Thera, Ven. Dharma- 
rakshita T'hera, the Anagarika Sri 
Sugatananda, Mahopasika AUanda 
Jennings (California, U.S.A.), Prof. 
Ramjilal Shukla and Prof. Shu Lu 
(China). Boys of the Maha Bodhi 
Primary and High Schools also paid 
tribute to the great Founder. 

In his Presidential address Baba 
Raghava Das recalled that in 1^2 he 
seconded the resolution requesting 
the handing over of the Maha Bodhi 
Temple at Buddha Gaya to Btnt 
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dhist Commtitiity. He had supported 
the Anagarika Dhammapala’s claim to 
the Temple on behalf of the Bud- 
dhists because previous to that time 
no religious ceremonies had been held 
in the ancient building. 

In these days of flood and political 
unrest, he continued, it was more 
than ever necessary to remember the 
life and teaching of the Buddha, 
with its message of peace and mercy, 
and to work for the common good. 
Conferences could never bring peace, 
he declared, until the significance of 
the Buddha’s leaching was under- 
stood and its spirit shared by all. 

Prof. Shukla spoke on the demo- 
cratic and unifying influence of the 
Buddhist outlook, and pleaded for 
better understanding between Bud- 
dhists and Hindus on such questions 
as that of caste. As examples of the 
way in which Hinduism was advanc- 
ing towards Buddhist ideals in this 
respect he quoted the life of Mahatma 
Gandhi and, the ashram of Baba 
Raghava Das himself, where caste was 
ignored, and the human rights of 
every iiunate and servant were res- 
pected* In bringing the teaching of 
the Buddha back to India the Ana- 
garika Dharmapala had been largely 
responsible for the change in ideas 
regarding this important aspect of 
Indian life. 

The speech of Anagarika Sri 
Sugatananda will be published in full 
m the next issue. 

The Mulagandhakuti Vihara was 
exquisitely decorated for the occasion 
and portraits of the Ven. Anagarika 
Dharmapala and Mrs. Mary £. 


Foster flanked either side of the 
Shrine-platform . 

Buddhist Movement in Europe. 

^'The Buddhist movement which 
has now made its appearance in 
Europe will assume gigantic dimen- 
sions and will, perhaps, call forth 
a mighty but wholesome revolution 
in the spiritual life of Europeaiji 
nations’* said the Ven’ble Nyana- 
tiloka Nay aka Thera of the Island 
Hermitage, Dodaiiduwa, in the course 
of his Presidential address on “The 
Present Position of Buddhism in the 
West”, delivered at the sixth annual 
general meeting of the “Bauddha 
Sahitya Sabha”, at Havelock Town, 
Colombo. After describing the per- 
secution of German Buddhists under 
the Hitler regime, he said that des- 
pite the constant danger to which 
they were exposed during that period 
the Buddhists of Germany and 
Czechoslovakia had continued to hold 
their secret meetings, and now once 
more the Buddhist societies in Ger- 
many had been re-established, and a 
Buddhist community of 1,500 persons 
liad been recognised by the Govern- 
ment. A number of German Bud- 
dhists had applied for admission to 
the Sanglia. 

Similarly good reports had been 
received from Finland, France and 
Sweden, and a number of Buddhist 
works had been edited and translated 
into French. 

Buddhist Discovery at Maski^ 

A crystal head of Buddha has re- 
cently been discovered at Maski, in 
the Raichur Dstrict of the Nizam’s 
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Dominions. In a note on the dis- 
covery, Khwaja Muhammad Ahmad 
writes : *'An edict of the Buddhist 
monarch Asoka (273-233 B.C.) was 
discovered at this place in 1914. A 
detailed survey of the place was 
undertaken by me in 1935-36, and 
preliminary excavations were con- 
ducted in order to determine the 
nature of the site. The results were 
brought by me to the notice of the 
International Congress of Prehistoric 
and Protohistoric Sciences at Oslo, in 
1936. Further work was done in 
1937 and 1943. Maski has proved to 
be a veritable mine of ancient cul- 
bircs w^hich present an interesting 
X>henomenon. A rich harvest of pre- 
historic, Buddhist, Andhra and other 
antiquities has been gleaned through 
systematic excavations at tliis place, 
i^ong them a Buddlia head carved 
out of crystal . . . calls for special 
notice. It was found in the vicinity 
of a mound called Suledibba, w^hich 
literally means ‘Dancer’s Mound’ and 
and is situated about two furlongs 
due north-east from the cave bear- 
ing the Asokan edict. Buddhist sites 
have often been, in later periods, 
given derogatory names. The Head 
which originally formed part of a 
seated or standing image, must have 
been severed during some anti- 
Buddhist movement. It displays 
beautiful modelling and keen sense 
of inner feelings. The workmanship 
can be attributed to first or second 
century A.D, Thus the site might 
have been occupied by a Buddhist 
colony for at least fi,ve huttdred years 
from the time of the edict. Recently 
E ha$ beox at Maski 


where the antiquities discovered /at 
the site have been displayed. Some 
of the important finds have been re- 
moved to the Central Museum at 
Hyderabad.” 

Visit of American Buddhist. 

An American Buddhist from Ojai, 
California, Mahopasika Ananda 
Jennings, arrived in Calcutta from 
Sarnath, where she had spent a 
month in retreat, on September 22nd. 
On the following day she gave a 
lecture at the Maha Bodhi Society 
Hall on “The Gnosis of Buddha- 
hood”. The Anagarika P. Sugata- 
nanda also spoke at the meeting. 

Mahopasika Ananda Jennings, who 
was born in China the daughter of a 
Christian missionary, is on a tour for 
the purpose of meeting Buddhist 
leaders in connecton wdth the Bud- 
dhist world-movement. In England 
she made contact with the Buddhist 
Society of London, and on her way 
to Calcutta, accompanied by Ana- 
garika Sugatanauda, visited Santi- 
niketan for a consultation with Prof. 
Tan Yuii Shan of the Cheena 
Bhavan. On September 24th she left 
Calcutta for Ceylon, and later in- 
tends to visit China. 

Nepalese Ambassador to London 
visits Sarnath. 

His Excellency General Kaiser 
Shumshere Jung Bahadur Rana, 
Nepalese Ambassador to the Court of 
St. James, paid an informal visit to 
Sarnath while staying in Benares, 
axxomjanied Jby.hia. wifeu 
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shipped in the Mnls^gandhakuti 
Vibara and was afterwards conducted 
to tlje Chinese Temple and other 
places of interest. On leaving he was 
presented with a selection of the 
Maha Bodhi Society's publications. 

His Excellency, who is himself a 
Hindu, has ties of close friendship 
with the Buddhist community in 
Nepal and with the Maha Bodhi 
Society. During a previous visit to 
Sarnath some years ago he met the 
founder, the late Ven. Anagarika 
Dharmapala. While in London he 
accepted the Vice Presidentship of 
the London Buddhist Society and 
gave his support to the growing Bud- 
dhist movement in England. 

Animal Welfare in India. 

The India Society for the Protec- 
tion of Animals, the activities of 
which include the maintenance of 
Mobile Dispensaries, Humane lecture- 
ships in schools and colleges and other 
means towards promoting the wel- 
fare of animals, is organising a Prize 
Essay Competition with four awards 
for the best essays on the following 
subject : ''What, in my opinion, 
India — now that she is free — can do 
and should do to redeem her immense 
debt to millions of her defenceless 
dumb creatures who still suffer vari- 
ous forms of cruelty, neglect, injus- 
tice and exploitation, in silence. Some 
practical suggestions'*. 

The winning essay will receive the 
Mahatma Gandhi Prize of Rs. 100/- 
and the three essays next in order of 
merit will receive Rs. 75/"> 5^/- 

and Rs. 25/- respectively. Further 


particulars of the competition can be 
obtained from Dr. P. D. Kapur, M.A., 
Hon. Secretary of the Indian Society 
for the protection of Animals, 
London, 40, Lullington Garth, Wood- * 
side Park, London, N. 12, England. 

Pali in the Scheme of Secondary 
Education in Bengal. 

A deputation consi.sting of Rev. 
Silabhadni and Mr. D. Valisinha of 
the Maha Bodhi Society, Dr. Kalidas 
Nag and Dr. Arabinda Barua of the 
Bengal Buddhist Association, Dr. 
Nalinaksa Dutt and Sri Dwijendra- 
lal Barua of the Pali and Buddhist 
Cultural Society, Calcutta University, 
Prof. Nirmal Chandra Barua, Pt. 
Jayadratha Choudhury of the Provin- 
cial Buddhist Association, called on 
the Minister for Education, the Hon. 
Sri Rai Harendra Nath Choudhury 
on September i8th and presented a 
Memorandum setting forth the rea- 
sons why Pali should be made an 
alternative to Sanskrit in the Secon- 
dary Education .scheme. After dis- 
cussing the various points contained 
in the Memorandum, the Hon’ble 
Minister consented to place it before 
the Special Committee for its consi- 
deration. 

Donations to Sarnath Branch. 

We are glad to be able to announce 
two generous donations towards the 
work of the Sarnath Branch. 

Rs. 1,000/- has been donated to- 
wards the cost of constructing a room 
in the Maha Bodhi High School by 
Mr. P. S. Leong, of Leong Motor 
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Coach Works, Calcutta, The dona- 
tion is in memory of his father, Mr. 
Teong Gin, of Hai Ping Chang Sha, 
Canton, China, and a marhle tablet 
bearing his name will be set up in 
the building. 

The second is that of Mr. Iv. Koon 
Wa who has remitted Rs. 1,000/ • out 
of five thousand rupees promised by 
his late mother for constructing the 
vSeema building at Sarnalh. We 
express our deep gratitude to both 
these donors. 

The Hon'ble U Tin Tut. 

It is with profound regret that we 
record the death by assassination of 
the Hon’ble U Tin Tut, C.B.E., late 
Foreign Minister of the Burmese 
Government. A sincere Buddhist 
and patriot, U Tin Tut worked coura- 
geously' and indefatigably for the 
restoration of internal harmony in 
Burma, only to share the sad fate of 
so many others who have devoted 
themselves to the welfare of their 
countrymen. He was a genuine 
friend and well-wisher of the Maha 
Bodhi vSociety, and had been nomi- 
nated President of the newly-formed 
Maha Bodhi Society of Burma, the 
inauguration of which owed much to 
his personal support and enthusiasm. 
He paid several visits to Sarnath and 
other Buddhist holy places^ and was 
sustained throughout his arduous 
career by an unshakable faith in the 
power of Buddhism to bring back 
peace to his politically disunited 
country. His loss will be felt deeply, 
not only in Burma but in other Bud- 


dhist lands where his zeal for the 
promotion of religion has been appre- 
ciated. We extend our deep and 
sincere sympathy to his wife and 
relatives in their bereavement, and 
to the Burmese people in the loss of 
a valued statesman. 

Sahbe sankhara anicca : 

Sabhe sankhara dukkha. 

V . P. P. Delivery. 

We wish to thank all those who 
accepted V. P. P. delivery of the 
July issue of the Maha Bodhi. De- 
spite the notice concerning this matter 
published in several previous issues, 
several subscribei's refused to accept 
the V. P. P. copies, thereby causing 
loss to the Society. We again wish 
to remind these .subscribers to remit 
their dues, and call their attention 
once more to the special ciicular 
letter that was sent out on this 
subject. 

A nagaril^a Sugatananda in 
Calcutta. 

The Anagarika Priyadarsi Sugata- 
nanda (Francis Story), the well- 
knowm English Buddhist and 
writer, arrived in Calcutta from 
Sarnath on the 20th September. He 
wdll stay at the Maha Bodhi Society’s 
Headquarters for some time, and is 
to give a series of weekly lectures at 
the Maha Bodhi Hall in College 
Square. The dates of the lectures, 
which will be on various aspects of 
Buddhism, will be announced in the 
press. 
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THE MAHA-BODHI 

Founded by the Anagarika H. Dharmapala 
IN May 1892. 

’V 

"Go ye, O Bhikkhus, and wander forth for the gain of the many, for 
the Welfare of the many, in compassion for the world, for the good, for 
the gain, for the welfare of gods and men. Proclaim, O Bhikkhas, the 
Doctrine glorious, preach ye a life of holiness, perfect and pure.” 

— Mahavagga, Vinaya Pitaka. 
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A N I C C A 

Years filch the petals from the flowers of Time. 
The melancholy hovrs, the joyous hours, 

Alike of transient life, are only ours 

But for a fleeting moment, then anew 

Change has its will of us, whose days Me few ! 

Swayed by a secret rhythm, subtle, sublime. 

Our kamma causes us to live anew 
Then, disappearing here, appearing hence. 

Forms reappear, the cycles recommence — 

Till purged of blinding passions, seeking Peace, 
Clear seeing, stilled, we gain the great Release 
'Where strife and ignorance and struggle cease. 

O Sacred Selfless and Eternal Peace ! 


C. CONSTA.NT LOUNSBERY 




ENERGY AND EFFORT 

I. B. Horner. 


Hony, Secretary, 

Stress is laid throughout the Pali 
canon on the need to make an effort, 
to put forth energy or stir it up, to 
“endeavour quickly”, to strive and 
to exert oneself. Laziness and 
slothfulness are condemned, alert- 
ness, vigilance and energy are 
praised. “Peerless Energy”, anoma- 
viriya, is one of the Buddha’s epithets 
(Sn. 353), and the theme of energy 
and exertion runs all through his 
teaching. The Sakyans, lineal kin of 
the Sun (whose energy is of course 
proverbially and actually tremendous) 
were people of energy ; it is from this 
clan that Gotania went forth “for 
the striving” in which his mind 
delighted {Sn. 422-424). Then, self- 
resolute in striving, padhnnapahilaUa 
{Sn. 425), he sat on the banks of the 
river Neranjara thinking that the 
lovely place he had found there was 
fit for the striving of a young man 
set on sti'iving, padhanatthikassa 
padhanaya (M. i. 167). And then, 
after he had striven the striving, 
padhanam padahitvana, as former 
Awakened Ones had likewise done 
(see the Budv.) he attained the utter- 
most enlightenment {Budv, XXVI. 
i), and knowledge and insight arose 
in him that : “Freedom is unshak- 
able for me, this is the last birth, 
there is not now again-becoming” 
{Vin. i. II, M. i. 167). He had not 
been wavering in his striving, as the 
original group of his five followers 


Pali Text Society 

asserted ; on the contrary he had 
found the Deathless. For, having 
sought Nibbana — the Unborn, the 
Unageing, the Undecayiiig, the Un- 
dying, the Sorrowless and Stainless, 
he at length and after heroic strug- 
gles, physical and mental, reached 
Nibbana, the uttermost securit}" from 
the bonds (M. i. 167). 

The story of the beginning of 
Gotama’s great Quest ^s the story of 
striving and a struggle to win liberat* 
ing knowledge and vision. Victory, 
as wc all know, was finally his. It 
was a victory over the many limita- 
tions which may be conveniently 
cpilomised as Mara, Death, the 
hunter and slayer. Hence, Jina, 
Victor or Conqueror, came to be an- 
other of tlie Buddha’s epithets. 

He was, as Dr. A. K. Coomara- 
swamy suggests, a Hero like Indra, 
the Dragon-slayerj slaying the dragon 
or fiend of ignorant craving, the 
prime cause of all ill, and wrath with 
its poison-root. Hence, again, an- 
other epithet of Gotama is Vatra- 
bhu, Dragon-quellcr (S. i. 47). This 
kind of slaughter, which is the kind 
praised by the Ariyans, or true, pure 
men, needs constant vigilance and 
exertion. Mara was ever at the 
Buddha’s side, trying to goad him to 
WTath or trying to tempt him wdth 
all manner of lures and wiles, from 
the beginning of his ministry down 
to the end. So, from the very b^- 
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ginning of his teaching, which ex- 
pressq^ his ideals and the ideals 
w’hich his followers can make their 
own, and all the way through it down 
to his dying words : appamadena 
sampadetha, labour on wdth diligence, 
Gotama emphasised and reiterated the 
need to be alert, to "get up, not to 
give in’^ (Dhp. 16S), and to "put 
forth energy for attaining the un- 
attained, mastering the unmastered 
and realising the unrealised”. 

Better it is to live for one day with 
energy strongly stirred up than to 
live for a hundred years sluggish in 
energy (DJip. 112). Part of the ambi- 
tion or hope of every disciple may be 
expressed in the words : "Let un- 
sluggish energy be stirred up in me”. 
Lethargy and slotli are hindrances ; 
they are blots on the character. The 
energy referred to is equally needed 
to control, so it must be understood, 
every deed of body and every deed 
of speech and thought so that what 
is wrong may be abandoned and 
wdiat is right may be cultivated. But 
at last even these three types of deeds, 
good although they have been made 
to become, must be got rid of by 
means of an effort of the will, by 
mental striving, ceianci. This is the 
deed that conduces to the destruction 
of deeds (M. i. 388; cf. A. ii. 230). 
Yet, for most disciples this state of 
perfection or liberation, w’hich is a 
result of the stopping of cause, is in 
the distant future, at the final end 
of the long long road ; or, to use 
another Pali metaphor, the ultimate 
peace can only be won when the. 
house-builder's (craving's) rafters 
(passions) have been broken and his 


ridge-pole (ignorance) shattered {Dhp, 
153-154 ; Thag, 183-184). 

Meanwhile the amount of energy 
put forth either by mind or body 
should not be more than a man is 
spiritually ready to exert or more 
than he can stand physically. For 
to put forth too much energy is to 
go to an extreme ; and every form of 
extremism was disliked by Early 
Buddhism. In the amount of his 
outpoured energy a man should be 
like a lute ; this will be out of tune 
if its strings are either too taut or too 
slack. They must be just right, 
stretched and pitched to an even 
tone: "Wherefore, Sona, resolve on 
evenness in energy” {Vin. i. 182-183). 
Similarly, in all respects and in all 
liis activities a man must go by the 
Middle Way. He must not be slack, 
like the strings of an ineffective lute, 
but nor must he be over-strung. He 
must be "even”, like a lute that is 
properly strung. 

The even-faring, samacariya is 
also the doing of what is good or 
skilled, kusalakiriya [S, i. 101). By 
the same token it is also the dhamma- 
faring, the going by and to what it 
is right for you to go by and to. 
And the dhamma-faring, besides be- 
ing the even-faring, is, in addition 
known as the Brahma-faring, the 
Walk to Brahman. The aim or point 
of this Walk, its end, is to become 
Brahman. This is what arahants 
have done : they are brahma-bkuia. 
Brahman-become (S. iii. 83); and this 
is what the Tathagata is : dhamma- 
become and Brahman-become, 
dhamma^bhuia brahma-bhuta (P. iii* 
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84 ; cf. It- p. 57)- When the 
dhamma-farer or Brahina-farer has 
become Brahman lie is at the end of 
his Walk or his faring-on (whose 
beginning is incalculable) and is no 
longer chained to the wheel of 
sam^ara. On the contrary, he has 
burst through the sjiokes or ‘"ra^’s*’ 
of that other Wheel, the brahmacakka 
or dhamniacakka, and has won to the 
security and fearlessness of the Fur- 
ther Shore, which is amaia, the Un- 
dying where there is no sorrow or 
grief : “Energy is my team in yoke ; 
without turning back it draws on to 
security from the bonds — there one 
does not grieve” ( 5 w. 79). For 
“there** is nibbana as we know from 
its constant appellatoin in the 
Ariyapariyesana Sutta as “security 
from the bonds**, by which is meant 
the bonds of ignorant craving and 
sensory delights, the former of which 
is the very root of the whole mass 
of ill which besets the world. But 
“by energy ill is passed*’ (Sn.^iS/n), 
as by striving nibbana can be won, 
and was won by the Buddha. 

High endeavour, as properly at- 
tuned as a vina, an Indian lute should 
be, can therefore prepare the way for 
achieving the fruits of deathlessness, 
amatapphala. Chief among these is 
the release from ill, and all that that 
implies. While a man is still seeking 
and before his quest is crowned by 
victory it is the release from ill, which 
includes mutability and insubstan- 
tiality, which is as yet the unattained. 
“Wherefore put forth energy so that 
that which is not yet won may be 
won by human strength, by human 
ener^, by human striving** (A, i. 


50 ; M. i. 481). Disciples are shown 
the Way to go by the Path-finder, 
but the successful culmination of the 
journey depends entirely on their own 
efforts. “It is yours to swelter at the 
task” {Dhp. 276), so, “Struggle on 
without shrinking back** (A, i. 50), 
for “great is the goal that can be 
made perfect” ( 5 . ii. 29). Have faith 
and confidence, for although the 
attainment of profound knowledge 
may not and probably does not come 
straightaway, “nevertheless it comes 
by a gradual training, a gradual do- 
ing of what ought to be done, a 
gradual practice. One having faith 
draws near .... he hears dhamma 
and learns it by heart ... he weighs 
it all, he strives ; being self-resolute, 
even while he is in the body (kayena) 
he realises the highest Truth itself** 
(M. i. 479). Now, Truth is dhamma 
(5. i. 160) ; it is also nibbana (M. iii. 
2/15) ; dhamma is the Buddha : who 
sees dhamma sees me (S. iii. 120) ; 
and the Buddha is Brahman : a syno- 
nym for the Tathagata is Brahma- 
become {D, iii. 84). Therefore, 
again, striving leads on gradually up 
to the vision of the Highest, no 
matter by what name : Truth, 
nibbana, dhamma, Buddha or 
Brahman, we call it. With utter 
justification the Buddha exhorted the 
monks through Ananda in this way : 
“Wherefore, Ananda, this is how 
you must train yourselves : From 
higher to higher, from strength to 
strength we will strive, and we will 
come to realise the unsurpassed 
Freedom. Truly, Ananda, this is 
how you must train yourselves.** 
(A, iii. 218). 



THE BUDDHA-GAYA TEMPLE BILL, 1948 


A Bill to make Provision for the better Management of 

THE BuDDHA-GayA TeMPLE ANI> THE PROPERTIES API»ERTAINING 

THERETO, 


Whereas it is expedient to make provision for the better Preamble, 
management of the Bnddha-Gaya Temple and properties 
appertaining thereto : 

It is hereby enacted as follows : — 

1. (i) This Act may be called the Buddha-Gaya Temple short title, 

A extent and 

Act, 1940. commence- 

(2) It shall extend to the whole of the Province of Bihar, ment. 

(3) It shall come into force at once. 

2. In this Act, unless there is anything repugnant in the Definitions, 
subject or context, — 

(a) ‘The temple** means the great temple built by the side 
of the Mahabodhi tree near the village of Buddha-Gaya in the 
district of Gaya ; 

(b) “the temple land** means the land in which the 
temple and its precincts stand and shall cover such area or shall 
lie within such boundaries as the Provincial Government may, 
by notification, direct ; 

(c) “the Mahanth’* means the presiding priest foi the time 
being of the Saivite Monastery at Buddha-Gaya ; 

(d) “Committee** means the Committee constituted under 
section 3 ; and 

(e) “Court** means the Court of the District Judge of 
Gaya . 


3. (1) As soon as may be after the commencement of this Constitution of 

Act, the Provincial Government shall constitute a Committee 
as hereinafter provided and entrust it with the management 
and control of the temple, the temple land and the properties 
appertaining thereto. 

(2) The Committee shall consist of a Chairman and eight 
members, nominated by the Provincial Government, all of 
whom shall be Indians and of whom four shall be Buddhists 
and four shall be Hindus including the Mahanth : 

Provided that if the Mahanth refuses to . serve on the 
Committee, another Hindu member shall be nominated in his 
place. 
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Incorporation 
of Committee. 


Term of office 
of members. 


Publication of 
names of Chair- 
man and mem- 
bers. 


(3) The District Magistrate of Gaya shall be the ex-officio 
Chairman of the Committee : 

Provided that the Provincial Government shall nominate 
a Hindu as Chairman of the Committee for the period during 
which the District Magistrate of Gaya is non-Hindu. 

{4) The Provincial Government shall nominate a person 
from among the members to act as Secretary of the Committee. 

4. The Committee shall be a body corporate by the name 
of the Buddha-Gay a Temple Management Committee, having 
perpetual succession and a common seal, with power to acquire 
and hold property, both movable and immovable, and to con- 
tract, and shall by the said name sue or be sued. 

5. (i) The term of office of the members of the Com- 
mittee shall be three years : 

Provided that the Provincial Government, if they are 
satisfied that the Committee is guilty of gross mismanagement, 
dissolve the Committee and constitute another Committee or 
assume direct control of the temple, temple land and the pro- 
perties appertaining thereto. 

(2) Where a member of the Committee dies, resigns, 
refuses to serve on the Committee, absents himself for a con- 
tinuous period of six months from the meetings of the Com- 
mittee without the leave of the Committee or ceases to reside 
in India, or becomes incapable of w'orking, the Provincial 
Government may nominate a person to fill the vacancy. 

(3) Any act done by the Committee shall not be questioned 
on the ground merely of the existence of any vacancy in, or 
any defect in the constitution of, the Committee. 

6. The name of the Chairman other than the District 
Magistrate of Gaya and of every member of the Committee 
shall be published by the Provincial Government in the official 
Gazette. 


Office and 
meetings of the 
Committee. 


7. (i) The Committee shall maintain its office at Gaya. 

(2) At the meeting of the Committee the Chairman, or in 
his absence one of the members to be elected at the meeting. 


shall preside. 


Limitation on 
Committee’s 
power to alien- 
ate property. 


(3) No business shall be transacted at any meeting unless 
at least four tnembers are present. 

8. (i) No movable property of a non-perishable nature 

appertaining to the temple shall be transferred without the 
previous sanction of the Committee, and if the value of the 
property is more than one thousand rupees, without the 
previous approval of the Provincial Government. 
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[2) No iitimovable property appertaining to the temple 
shall be leased for more than three years or mortgaged, sold 
or otherwise alienated except with the previous sanction of 
the Committee and the Provincial Government. 

Q. The Committee shall have no power to borrow money Limitation 
^ " . * * . . f of borrowing 

from any person except with the previous sanction of the power. 

Provincial Government. 

10. Subject to the provisions of this Act or of any rules Duties of the 
made thereunder, it shall be the duty of the Committee — 

(i) to arrange for — 

(a) the upkeep and repair of the temple ; 

(b) the improvement of the temple land ; 

(c) the welfare and safety of the pilgrims ; and 

(d) the proper performance of worship at the temple 

and pindadan (offering of pindas) on the temple 
land ; 

{2) to prevent the desecration of the temple or any part 
thereof or of any image therein ; 

(3) to make arrangements for the receipt and disposal 

of the offerings made in the temple, statements of 
accounts and other documents relating to the 
temple or the temple land and for the preservation 
of the property appertaining to the temple ; 

(4) to make arrangements for the custody, deposit and 

investment of funds in its hands ; and 

{5) to make provision for the payment of suitable emolu- 
ments to its salaried staff. 

11. (i) Notwithstanding anything contained in this Act Righ of access 
or in the rules framed thereunder, Hindus and Buddhists of worship, 
every sect shall have access to the temple and the temple land 

for the purpose of worship and pindadan : 

Provided that nothing in this Act shall entitle any person 
to perform animal sacrifice or to bring any alcoholic liquor 
within the temple or on the temple land, or to enter the temple 
with shoes on. 

(2) If any person contravenes the provisions of the proviso 
to sub-section (i), he shall be punishable with fine not exceeding 
fifty rupees. 

12. Notwithstanding anything contained in any enactment Decision on dis- 
for the time being in force, if there be any dispute between 

Hindus and Buddhists regarding the manner of using the temple Buddhists, 
or the temple land, the decision of the Provincial Government 
shall be final. 
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13. Notwithstanding anything contained in this Act or in 
the rules framed thereunder, the Committee shall have no juris- 
diction over the movable or immovable property of the Saivite 
Monastery of Buddha-Gaya. 

14. Within three months after the first day of January in 
every year the Committee shall prepare and furnish to the Court 
a full and true statement of accounts of all moneys received 
and expanded by them on behalf of the temple and for the 
temple land during the previous year : 

Provided that the Court may, if it is satisfied that there 
is sufficient cause for so doing, extend the time allowed for 
lurnishing a statement of accounts under this section. 

I*;. This Act shall have effect notwithstanding anything 
to the contrary contained in the Religious Endowments Act, 
1863, or in any decree, custom or usage. 

16. (i) With the previous sanction of the Provincial 

Government, the Committee may, from time to time, make bye- 
laws to carry out the purposes of this Act. 

{2I In particular, and without prejudice to the generality 
of the foregoing powers, such bye-laws may provide for — 

(а) the division of duties among the Chairman, the 

members and the Secretary of the Committee ; 

(б) the manner in which their decision may be ascer- 

tained otherwise than at the meetings ; 

(c) the procedure and conduct of business at meetings of 

the Committee ; 

(d) the delegation of i>owers of the Committee to indi- 

vidual members ; 

(e) the books and accounts to be kept at the office of the 

Committee ; 

(/) the custody and investment of the funds of the 
Committee ; 

(g) the time and place of its meetings ; 

(h) the manner in wdiich notice of its meetings shall be 

given ; 

{i) the preservation of order and the conduct of proceed- 
ings at meetings and the powers which the Chair- 
man may exercise for the purpose of enforcing its 
decisions ; 

(j) the manner in which the proceedings of its meetings 
shall be recorded ; 

(fe) the persons by whom receipts may be granted for 
moneys paid to the Committee ; and 
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(/) the iiiaintenaiice of cordial relations between the 
^ the Buddhist and the Hindu pilgrims. 

(3) All byedavvs, after they have been confirmed by the 
Provincial Government, shall be published in the official 
Gazette, and shall thereafter have the force of law. 

J7. The Provincial Government may make rules to carry 
out the purposes of this Act. 

vSTATEMENT OF OBJECTS AND REASONS 

On the site of an older lemi>le built by Ashoka the Great, 
the present Buddha Gaya temple was erected in the ist century 
B.C. and is the most sacred place to Buddhists all over the 
world because here, under a Bodhi tree, Lord Buddha attained 
enlightenment. But the temi>le passed on to the ])ossession 
of a Saivile Hindu Mahanth who obtained a Firman from the 
Moghul Emperor Mohammad Shah in 1727 granting him village 
Taradih in which the temple stands. For many centuries the 
temple has been a place of worship both for Hindus and 
Buddhists. Diverse Commissions, such as the non-official Com- 
mission appointed by the Government of Bengal in 1903 and the 
Committee under the Chairmanship of Dr. Rajendra Prasad 
appointed by the Working Committee of the Indian National 
Congress in 1924, have recommended that being a holy place 
for two of the most important religions of the wwld, this temple 
should be under joint management. The Buddha Gaya Temple 
Bill, 1948, provides that the temple and its management will 
vest in a Committee consisting of Buddhists and Hindus 
appointed by Government, the Mahanth will be a member of 
this Committee, both Hindus and Buddhists will have full 
opportunities of worshipping in the temple according to their 
own pursuasion, without resorting to any mode of worship 
objected to by followers of the other religion and that the 
property of the Saivite Math of wdiich the Mahanth is the 
Manager will remain unaffected. 


Power of Gov- 
ernment to 
make rules. 


S. K. SINHA, 
Mcmber-in-charge, 



DEBATE ON BUDDHAGAYA TEMPLE BILL 
IN BEHAR LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY 


Premier Dr. Sri Krishna Sinha next 
introduced the Buddhagaya Temple 
Bill, 1948. The Bill provides that the 
temple and its management will vest 
in a Committee consisting of Bud- 
dhists and Hindus appointed by the 
Government. The present Mahanth 
would be a member of the Committee 
and both Hindus and Buddhists 
would have full opportunity of wor- 
shipping in the temple according to 
their persuasion without resorting to 
any mode of worship objected to by 
the followers of cither religion and 
that the property of Saivaite Math of 
which the Mahanth is the manager 
would remain unaffected. 

Sir C. P. N. Singh moving an 
amendment urged that the Bill should 
be circulated for the purx)ose of 
eliciting public opinion by 31st 
December, 1948. He said that such 
an important Bill should not be put 
on the Statute book without know- 
ing the opinion of the public. 

Premier Dr. Sinha at this stage 
said that he would accept the amend- 
ment moved by Sir C. P. N. Singh 
for circulating the Bill for public 
opinion. Mr. Tajmul Hussain 
(Democrat) opposing urged the with- 
drawal of the Bill and said that com- 
mittee to be appointed under the 
Bill had been given wide powers. If 
withdrawal of the Bill was not pos- 
sible he suggested the appointment 
of an officer of the status of a High 


Court Judge for the management of 
the temple and its properties. 

Mr. Mazhar Imam (Democrat) con- 
gratulated the Premier for introduc- 
ing this most important measure. It 
was a known fact, said the speaker, 
how properties belonging either to 
Maulvis or Mahanths had been wasted 
by them. They utilised the pro- 
perties as their own which actually 
were not so. It was the duty of the 
State to preserve all places of reli- 
gious worship whether it was a 
temple, Masjid or Gurudwara. 

Object Explained 

Premier Dr. Sinha explaining the 
aims of the Bill said it was proposed 
that both Hindus and Buddhists 
might perform their Pujas according 
to their persuasions. It did not aim 
at controlling properties api)ertaining 
to the temple. Mahatma Buddha 
about 2,000 years back attained his 
Buddhahood there. It was as sacred 
to Buddhists as Jerusalem was to 
Christians. Buddhists all over the 
world regarded this place as highly 
sacred. If all understood this feeling 
of Buddhists then perhaps little op- 
position that they heard today would 
not have been raised. 

Tracing the history of the Buddha 
Gaya Temple, he explained how 
since 1893 Buddhists requested trans- 
fer of the temple in the hands of 
Buddhists from the Mahanth. The 
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latter was not agreeable and long- 
drawn "’cases started. The then Bengal 
Government w^anted to hand over the 
temple to Buddhists* hands but they 
were not successful. So what was 
intended 50 years by Bengal Govern- 
ment was now being done by Bihar 
Government. In 1903 Justice Sarada 
Charan Mitra and Mahamaliopa- 
dhyaya llaraprasad Shastri, two great 
antiquarians, were api)oinlcd to en- 
quire into the whole question and 
both decided in the same manner in 
which the present Bill had been 
drafted. But the Mahanth was ada- 
mant in his attitude. Later on due 
to presistent agitation by Buddhists 
all the w'orld over the All India 
Congress Working Committee by a 
resolution passed on 28th December, 
1922, asked Dr. Rajendra Prasad to 
enquire into the matter. Rajendra 
Babu and his other colleagues of the 
Commission consisting of Mahanth of 
Bodh Gaya, the Anagarika Dharma- 
pala, Swami Dayananda, Shri Braj- 
kishorc Prosad, Shri K. P. Jaiswal, 
Paramahansa Ramodar Dass Sadhu 
(now Rahula Sankrityayana) also re- 
commended formation of a Committee 
consisting of Hindus and Buddhists 
to manage the temple. He then re- 
ferred to Buddhists' agitation and 
contemplated Satyagraha of Bud- 
dhists in 1935. Congress came in 
power ill 1937 and they, after seeing 
all files, decided to draft the Bill 
about Bodh Gaya Temple. Before 
they could proceed with the Bill 
Congress Government had to resign 
in 1939. He asked Hindus and 
Muslims to think if they were not 
allowed to visit Ajodhya or Mecca 


what would happen in Hindu or 
Muslim world. Similar was the case 
here, he said. They were to recon- 
cile two ideologies. Hinduism took 
into itself Buddhism and accepted 
Lord Buddha as one of ten Avatars, 
To Hindu it was his right to worship 
one of ten Avatars, Lord Buddha 
equally with Buddhists. This Bill 
aimed to reconcile both by appoint- 
ing a joint committee for the manage- 
ment of the temple. 

Accepting Sir C. P. N. Singh’s 
motion for circulating the Bill the 
Premier said his idea was that 
through the Bill let public give their 
opinion for synthetic harmony of all 
religions. 

Amendment 

Sir C. P. N. Singh, mover of the 
amendment, thanking the Premier 
for accepting his amendment, said 
after all what were Hindus — they 
were neither Shaivas, Jains, Bud- 
dhists or other branches of religion 
but were inheritors of one great 
Aryan culture. It was upto Hindus 
to retain that heritage. Not as mere 
Hindus but why not as inheritors of 
the great Aryan culture they should 
keep up this temple so that people 
from China, Burma, Ceylon, Japan 
might come on pilgrimage and be 
satisfied to see how this sacred place 
was kept. Hindus had served like 
watch dogs to preserve this temple 
for centuries and it was significant 
particularly when Buddhism practi- 
cally was banished from India. He 
was prepared, he said, to undertake 
any scheme by which management 
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of the temple coukl be improved. 
But surely he would resent if it was 
done on the plea that Hindus did not 
take proper care of t^e temple. He 
also said there were several tem^des 
in Ceylon where Hindus did not A'ct 
all facilities. 

The Premier replying said lie also 
came to know about the allegation 
that Hindus \Aere not gettting full 
facilities for Hindu temples in Ceylon. 


He assured the House that he would 
write to Ceylon Government about it. 
He further as.sured tlie House that 
there would not be any international 
complication as Buddhist members in 
the proposed committee for manage- 
ment would be Indian nationals. 
Thereafter the House adopted the 
juotion for the circulation of the Bill 
for public opinion . — The Search 

Patna, Sept. 28, 1948. 


THE NATURE OF MIND 


An\(;arika Sri vSur , atananhv 


Thoughts arise spontaneously in 
response to the dualistic Samsara 
condition, as part of its phenomena. 
They come into being momentarily 
as a result of contact between the 
.sense organs and the objects of sense, 
and are correlated by the sixth .sense, 
the mind, \vhich creates from them 
its own i)ictui'e of the universe and 
thus becomes tlie seat of tlie grasiiing 
tendency. They can be rendered in- 
effective (manodhalu kiriya neva 
kusala na kusala na ca kammavipaka) 
only ])y refusal to grasp or react to 
them. So long as there is cognition 
of the interplay of op])osites w-hich 
constitutes the field of empirical or 
vSeiise-contacted knowledge, intellec- 
tion is bound to arise. '*Dhaninio ti 
lictu'*, said Buddhaghosa — “Dhamma 
means cause* b In the Samsara con- 
dition cause is inherent, the opera- 
tive cause throughout being Avijja — 
that is to say, the belief in the 


reality of the subject-object rela- 
tionship, which is identical with the 
Samyojana, vSakkaya Ditthi (Illusion 
of vSelf). 

If one thought were capable of 
arising uncaused, the chain of rela- 
tionsliips would l>e broken and the 
whole system which is the basis of 
the intellectual process W’ould be 
rendered invalid. The entire struc- 
ture hangs together by reason of 
cau.se (hetu), oj^erating in the realm 
of opposites. It is cause which 
gives it its strength and conviction. 
The act of non-acceptance, of refu- 
sal to allow a (conditioned) thought 
to become identified with what we 
suppose to be real, nullifies its crea- 
tive potentiality ; the chain is then 
.seen to be without any basts apart 
from its causal continuity in the 
realm of ajipearances. But though 
the entire contingent process is seen 
to be a fiction of the serial point- 
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j>rogressioii of consciousness it is yet 
causal on its own level ; there is 
nothing fortuitous or haphazard 
about its internal laws, the modus 
opcrandi of its functioning. The 
apparatus of thought is based upon 
a falsity, yet it is a consislaU falsity. 
If this were not so it would be easier 
to break through the chain of nio- 
incntary ideation. One weakness in 
the link-one single loophole for the 
mind whereby it would be forced to 
question the validity of its own con- 
clusions, would throw doubt on the 
whole proce.ss. It is only by follow- 
ing the causal continuity of thought 
to its conclusion and Jhidini^ this lo 
be identical 7 iuth its beginnin^ir, that 
we come to realise that it is in the 
very nature of tliought to follow* a 
circular and circumscribed track. 
It is guided by the inherent defects 
of its owui acti\'ity, and cannot es- 
cape ])eyond the confines of the 
dualistic medium in which it works. 

A man lost in a desert, ^\ithout 
landmarks to guide him, walks in a 
circle, cndle.ssly. I'he reason given 
for this is that it is in the nature of 
walking for one leg to take a longer 
stride than the other. Thus the 
direction of the w^anderer is dictated 
by a law inherent in the mcclianics 
of his mode of progression. In the 
same W’ay, thought, ])ccause of its 
inherently di\*ided nature, revolves 
about its own axis, the illusory sub- 
ject-object relationship . 

It is significant that science itself 
has come to recognise this truth. It 
has been seen that the world of 
phenomena knowui to the physicist 
is utterly different from the picture 


of it presented to him by his senses. 
There is no agreement between the 
‘^percept’* and the ^'object” per- 
ceived. At the same lime, since the 
picture presented b}^ physics is it- 
self only knoAvn to him through 
w*hat he has already realised is an 
imperfect apparatus of cognition, 
and is therefore suspect, he is led to 
ask, wdth Bertrand Russell, ‘hf 
physics is true, is it possible that 
it should be known?*’ (Physics and 
Experience by Bertrand Russell. 
Cambridge University Press.) 

The answer, from the Buddhist 
point of view% is ‘‘No, bccau.se 
everything capable of being per- 
ceived, 1)3" wdiatsoever means, 
through the senses (including the 
sixth sense, Mind) is bound to be in 
some sense false. But the i)icture 
presented by physics, by reason of 
its being an idea rather than a thing, 
and thus being removed from the 
grosser delusions arising from the 
])hy.sical senses, is nearer the truth.” 
It does, in fact, provide that loop- 
hole in the structure of mental crea- 
tions whereby w^e are given reason 
to doubt their reality. Wc are 
forced to conclude that the ultimate 
truth must lie elsewhere, right out- 
side the sphere of mundane thinking. 

s{; 

Writing or talking about Nibbana 
never yet enabled anyone to realise 
it for himself or to help another to 
do so. The Incomparable State, 
which is above all concepts, and 
therefore cannot be described or 
fitted into any known categories of 
experience, is also incapable of be- 
ing related to any processes of 
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thought. We cannot hope to arrive 
at it through a logical sequence of 
ideas or by any dialectic. The logic 
of Buddhism — the most logical sys- 
tem of thought in the world — is 
directed entirely to exposing the 
fallacy of the belief in Self, and 
hence the unreality of any belief in 
the ultimate validity of reasoning 
based upon Self and relationships in 
general. Throughout his teaching, 
the Buddha consistantly resisted 
every temptation to indulge the cur- 
rent taste for the metaphysics of the 
unknown. He confined himself to 
the analysis of the known —the 
factors of common experience and 
the classification of psychological 
states in their arising and passing 
away. In this way he eradicated all 
possible grounds for belief in a per- 
manent, unchanging entity within 
these phenomena. ‘'Of all things 
(dharmas) that arise from cause, the 
Buddha has revealed the cause.” 
And again, ” Whether Tathagatas 
arivSe or do not arise, il fcmains a 
fixed and invariable law that the 
causal status, the causal orderliness, 
the relationship of this to that, 
remains’ * . (Kindred Sayings) . 

Had the Buddha attempted to go 
any further than this, beyond the 
legitimate boundary of words, his 
teaching would necessarily have 
been falsified, because of the inhe- 
rent falsity of all ideas and the 


language by which they are com- 
municated. Outside the duafistic 
sphere concepts cannot be applied. 
“The Buddhas can only point the 
way.” 

Rather than attempt the hopeless 
task of putting the ultimate truth 
into words, the Buddha preferred 
that some should depart from him 
disa])pointcd, believing him to be 
ignorant of tliat Truth. Better that 
some should consider him a nihilist 
and agnostic than that the holy 
truth should be distorted and mis- 
represented, even though he was not 
in any sense a nihilist or agnostic, 
but on the contrary, was in posses- 
sion of the sole transcendent reality. 
His unfaltering logic was employed 
to one end, and one only — the ana- 
lysis of that which is knowable and 
known, to the end that the mind 
should be cleared of delusive con- 
cepts, and the way to direct intui- 
tive perception be made manifest. 

The mind that is calm, passion- 
less, without desires, illusions and 
impurities, is self-luminous. It alone 
is capable of knowing the truth. 
The mind that is liberated, that re- 
tains no single factor of attachment 
leading to becoming, that is with- 
out grasping and has eliminated the 
delusion of Self — that mind is be- 
yond birth and death. It alone is 
capable of knowing the Sorrowless 
State. 



BUDDHISM AND EVOLUTION 

D. B. Jayasinghe 


Many writers have pointed out that 
the conclusions of the Buddha are in 
close agreement with the discoveries 
of modern science. There is, how- 
ever, a glaring exception which 
should not be overlooked. Whereas 
the modern Theory of Ev^olution 
holds that we are ‘‘risen apes’’ the 
Buddha along with the other great 
religious teachers of the world has 
declared that we are “fallen angels”. 
If the modern view is correct then 
undoubtedly evolution is taking us in 
the right direction — for it is obviously 
a great step forward for an ape-like 
animal to evolve into a human being. 
But if the Buddhist view is correct 
then we arc going fast but in the 
wrong direction. In this connection 
can we deny that in the modern 
world human beings are beginning to 
behave more and more like beasts? 
Have we not heard the cry that in 
the modern world it is the law of the 
jungle which still prevails? If natu- 
ral selection is the law of life then 
how will the meek ever inherit the 
earth? Surely there must be some- 
thing radically wrong \vith a world 
which indulges in two World Wars 
within one generation and is even 
now preparing for the next. 

“The idea of evolution (viparinania- 
dhamma) was not unknown to the 
Buddha. The only difference is that 
He more interested in the 

^volution of the individual rather 


than in the evolution of the species. 
If we are content to look upon human 
beings as animals endow’ed with 
flesh, blood and bones alone, then 
undoubtedly we are bound to dis- 
cover a large number of resemblances 
which may even be mistaken for a 
community of origin. But is it fair 
to dwell on the resemblances between 
human beings and animals just be- 
cause the microscope of the biologist 
is incapable of detecting the mind of 
man and still less his spirit? Yet 
this is precisely what the Evolu- 
tionist does. He places an animal at 
one end of his scale and a human 
being at the other. He fills up the 
intervening space with a large 
number of specimens showing “in- 
sensible variations” between adjacent 
members. There is no dearth of 
specimens because Darwin himself 
scoured the Seven Seas for them. On 
the stern strength of this scale he 
wants us to believe in our animal 
origin even though one of its links 
is admittedly still missing. Suppos- 
ing we draw a picture of a cow jump- 
ing over the moon and then cut it up 
into pieces and mix them up. Then 
even a little child wdll be able to re- 
assemble the pieces so as to show the 
picture of a cow jumping over the 
moon. But does that prove that the 
cow jumped over the moon? It only 
proves that we have a predilection 
for a particular picture^ We may 
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even construct an}^ fanciful scale we 
like. If we pick out the right speci- 
mens and put them into the right 
places we can prove that fireflies have 
become elephants. Indeed it may 
even prove that elephants have be- 
come fireflies because the different 
species still co-exist. 

^'Of course the onl}^ jnactical check 
on such a scale is the evidence of 
fossils. We scratch the earth at a 
few points on its surface and make 
swee])ing generalisations regarding 
the age of certain specimens. But 
we have no right to do that until we 
turn the whole earth upside down 
and collect and sift all the available 
evidence. 

‘‘The trump card of the Evolution- 
ist is the peculiar lau' which says that 
the history of the individual repeats 
the history of the race. The idea is 
that the fact that wc walk on all fours 
when we are young ])roves that we 
were quadrupeds before we became 
bipeds in the infancy of our race. 
Whence comes the charm of child- 
hood wc so much admire ? Christ 
replied, “for of such is the Kingdom 
of Heaven’*. If then we come to this 
planet as little children “trailing 
clouds of glory” it should prove our 
heavenly origin beyond the shadow 
of a doubt. Is it pure coincidence 
that the folklore of every nation un- 
mistakably refers to a time in the dis- 
tant past when man was master of the 
Fourth Dimension ? 

“The Theory of Evolutioxi merely 
explains why evolution has taken a 
particular path on this planet. It 
merely reconstructs evolution from 
fragments of the evolved. It does 


not explain why evolution takes 
at all. Tile existence of hills and 
dales may show why a road winds 
and curves. But that does not ex- 
plain w^hy there is a road at all, 
wiiich is much more important. The 
different links in a truly scientific 
scale of evolution must be connected 
by the cause-effect relationship which 
is the only order that science recog- 
nises. v^cicnce has not yet discovered 
such a chain. But the Buddha gave 
one nearly 2500 years ago. It is not 
to be supposed that a philosopher like 
the Buddha would have forgotten 
such an important subject as the 
evolution of man on this planet. In 
the Paticca Saniiippada the Buddha 
gives the twelve stages by w^hich 
“The Descent of IMan” w’as accom- 
plished. Through Ignorance (Avijja) 
our spiritual ancestors entertained 
Karma producing thoughts regarding 
the desirability of other forms of life. 
These thoughts gave rise to Con- 
sciousness (Vinnana). Consciousness 
brought about the simultaneous gene- 
sis of matter (including mind, body) 
and mind (intellect) — Nama-Rupa, 
through reciiirocal adaptation of the 
one to the other (Nama-Rupa). 
Nama-Ru])a gave rise to the six 
senses (Salayatana) . The senses made 
further reaction and adaptation pos- 
sible (Phassa). Phassa gave rise to 
feeling (Vedana). Pleasurable feel- 
ings gave rise to worldly desires 
(Tanha). Intensified desire gave rise 
to craving (Upadana) and the world 
as we see it (Bhava). The existence 
of the world gave rise to further re- 
birth (Jati). And rebirth gav^ rise 
to worldly sorrow. Ip ijhis connec- 
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tion it would be interesting to con- 
sider if the Yakkhas, Rakshasas and 
Nagas of our history do not represent 
the intermediary stages by which spi- 
ritual beings evolved into human 
beings. Now if this is the path we 
have travelled in the course of evo- 
lution it is easy to see what we 
should do in order to get back to 
something approximating to our pris- 
tine spiritual condition. We must 
give up worldly desire, restrict the 
use of the senses and concentrate on 
that inner light of spirituality which 
experimental psychic research demon- 
strates is still burning with us. This 
is the method and object of Dhyana 
meditation. 

:}! si: 

[The view expressed in the above 
article is exceptional. There is 
nothing in Buddhism to justify a 
“fallen anger’ theory, which is a 
characteristic of the Semitic religions, 
and brings them into direct opposi- 
tion to modern thought. It is gene- 
rally agreed that Buddhism alone 
among religions agrees with science 
in the evolutionary theory, as it does 
in other respects. Schopenhauer’s 
criticism of Christianity was that it 
made a false and unreal distinction 
between man and animals — a funda- 
mental error, as he called it. He 
pointed out that Buddhism on the 
other hand, true to the facts, recog- 
nised in a positive way that man is 
related to the whole of nature, and 
specially and principally to animal 
nature. 

Many years ago, G. K. Chesterton, 
the brilliant Catholic writer and 
mediaeval apologist, tried to assert 

3 


that “Darwinism is dead”. But this 
was merely Catholic “wishful think- 
ing”. Darwinism, although its ori- 
ginal theory has undergone modifica- 
tions and developments at the hands 
of later investigators, lias never in 
its fundamentals been seriously 
challenged, and the evidence for it 
is so overwhelming that it is accepted 
today by all educated and rational 
people. Those who refuse to accept 
it automatically place themselves in 
the same category as the “Flat- 
Earth” believers and the suppressors 
of Copernicus. It is, for instance, a 
physiological truism that man’s frame 
was originally developed to go on all 
fours, and has not even yet com- 
pletely adapted itself to the upright 
position. The suspension of the 
internal organs proves it conclusively, 
but if further evidence were needed 
it could be adduced from the com- 
parative weakness of the ankle struc- 
ture, which shows that it was not 
adapted to support the full weight of 
the body unaided. 

Spiritual laws — that is, the Karmic 
law of cause-effect — must find 
expression through physical agencies 
in the Rupa Loka. The biological 
laws that science is able to study arc 
the evolutionary corrollary of Karmic 
law. At the arising of a fresh world- 
cycle life begins again in the elemen- 
tary protoplasmic forms, brought into 
existence by the Karma of the pre- 
vious cycle. From the rudimentary 
unicellular forms it evolves to more 
highly developed species, equipping 
itself for the reception of more com- 
plex sensory experiences and hence 
for higher awareness. In doing so 
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it goes through the stages of the fot)r 
births — by water (spawn), eggs, the 
' womb and finall>% the so-called 
‘'apparitional” birth of the Brahina- 
loka. Each individual born on earth 
passes through the correvSpoiiding 
stages while in embryonic form ; the 
foetus is first the tadpole, then the 
reptile, and finally something closely 
resembling a monkey. In the cyclic 
development of planetary life, the 
Karma of the more highly developed 
beings that have lived in the previous 
cycle does not manifest until the laws 
of organic evolution, which are its 
handmaids, jn'oduce an organism fit 
to manifest it. Tims, among men 
slowly and painfully emerging from 
the ape-consciousness there appear 
from time to time some who are 
obviously more liighly-evolved, whose 
natures rise head and shoulders 
above those of their contemporaries. 
They become the leaders 'and law- 
givers who help their fellow-men to 
establish a civilisation and code of 
living. It may ])c said that they are 
the Bodhisattvas of the previous 
cycles, and they j)as^ on to men 
teaching adapted to their various 
stages of develojnnent. They them- 
selves may not be fully aware of their 
own dedicated nature, because of the 
Karma (action-reaction process) that 
keeps them within the evolutionary 
samsara condition. Or thc}^ may be 
aware of it dimly, conscious that they 
are of a superior order intellectually 
or spiritually, and therefore have the 
duty of guiding their fellows. In one 
of the Jatakas, the Bodhisattva was 
so completely unaware of his own 
nature that he at first abused a 


Buddha. Nevertheless, the Bodhi- 
sattva-nalure was present, and it 
manifested when the time was ripe. 
The INIahasatvas attain Buddhahood, 
but not until psycho-physical evolu- 
tion has made it possible for a vast 
number of human beings to be bene- 
fited by their teaching. Thus we find 
it stated that Buddhas do not arise 
in the world among savage peoples 
or where climate and conditions of 
living pi-event man from rising above 
a primitive level. 

Among individuals, no matter at 
what stage the cosmic evolutionary 
])rocess has arrived, there is conti- 
nual evolution and involution accord- 
ing to their Karma.' There must, 
therefore, he a multiplicity of possible 
births, from the simplest microbe up 
to the most intellectual human being, 
co-existing in the later phases, as 
cosmic evolution passes from its sum- 
mit to its decline. When the cycle 
comes to an end and the fresh unfold- 
ing begins, the lowest developments 
take rebirtli first, under the influence 
of Trishna and through the exhaus- 
tion of good Karma. Thera vada and 
Mahayana texts alike emphasise 
repeatedly the great difficulty of 
achieving human birth, and that 
human birth therefore is to be re- 
garded as a priceless opportunity. 
Just as the Karmic “ancestry** of an 
individual includes births in many 
forms, so his biological ancestrj^ also 
represents the transmission of life 
through innumerable gradations. 

This is the interpretation of the 
ixsycho-physical evolutionary process 
that finds favour with the intellectual 
Buddhist of today, and is f^lly 
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consonant with the cosmic view im- 
plicit in all Buddhist teaching, as 
well as being the perfect rejponcilia- 
tion of scientific knowledge with reli- 
gion. To attempt to range Buddhism 
with creeds which hold the “fallen 


537 

anger’ theory is to do an injustice 
to the limitless scope of Buddhist 
thought, and to bring it into the same, 
conflict with science that is proving 
disastrous to all other religions.] 
Anagarika Priyadarsi Sugatananda 


THE NATIONAL CAKRA 


THE NATIONAL CAKRA 

AnA( JARIKA vSuGATANANDA 


It is possible that in years to come 
liistoriaiis— and later on, archaeo- 
logists — will be waging one of their 
interminable dis]jutes round tlie sub- 
ject of the Cakra on the National 
Flag of India. luxai today differ- 
ences of opinion arc voiced as to its 
precise significance. vSoirie sec in it 
only a symbol of the Gaudhiati 
spinning-w'heel, wliich undoubtedly 
inspired the adoj)tioii of the design. 
Others, however, recognise it as the 
Dharma Cakra of the Buddha, at 
once the emblem of Gaiidhian Ahimsa 
and renowned Buddhist symbol of 
righteous Iya\v. Prior to tlie Bud- 
dhist era. World Monarehs were 
known as Cakravartins ; the Buddha 
Himself would have become one had 
He remained in the household life. 
The vsamc Wheel is also the symbol 
of tlic life-process, Pratitya Samut- 
pada, whose twxdve or twxnty-four 
spokes are the Twelve Nidanas, or 
links in the circle of Becoming. And 
again, the Cakra can be identified 
with the discus of Visnu. Tike the 
Swastika, it is a very ancient Aryan 


symbol, and may have been solar in 
origin. 

Its adoption ])y the Indian Govern- 
ment togetlier witli the Tioii-caintal 
of Asoka, however, should leave no 
doubt that it w^as because of its asso- 
ciation with tlie Buddha, w'ho turned 
the Wheel of Righteousness, that the 
Cakra was chosen to figure on the 
P'lag of India. This docs not mean 
that llie idea of the Gandhian spinn- 
ing-wheel w^as completely abandoned, 
but that it became absorbed in the 
more ancient and universal symbol, 
wliich thereby took on a further 
significance in perpetuating a purely 
national movement. 

The interesting point about this 
difference of opinion that is already 
being felt in India is that it helps to 
throw* light on some of the much- 
disputed and obscure matters of 
Indian .symbology, subtle differentia- 
tions between similar ideas shared by 
different sects and the ancient confu- 
sion surrounding Buddhist-Hindu 
relationships. It reveals the inaiiner 
in wdiich they arose. Like tlie Cakra 
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at the present day, Indian symbols 
were held jointly by diverse schools 
of thought, and came to express 
different meanings to various sects. 
The same thing happened over Sans- 
krit philosophical terms. As they 
were passed from one school of 
thought to another they came to 
accumulate a great mass of meanings, 
so that only by the context in which 
they were used could it be rightly 
determined what they were meant to 


convey. It is this also which makes 
the deva mythology of India so con- 
fused and confusing a realm for the 
uninitiated. In the course of centuries 
ideas were adopted by one sect from 
another, shared, altered and passed 
on, to undergo further transforma- 
tions in later hands, so that it is 
almost impossible for the scholar of 
today to make any definite incontro- 
vertible statement about many of 
them, or to trace their origins. 


GLEANINGS 

THE CAVES OF 1,000 BUDDHAS 

Famous Paintings well Presurved 


All lovers of Chinese art will be 
glad to leani that the Caves of a 
Thousand Buddhas (Ch'icn-jo-iung), 
most famous rej^ository of early 
Chinese painting, have not only suc- 
cessfully survived the chances of the 
war years but arc to-day being looked 
after by the Chinese Government 
with a care and appreciation not 
lavished on them since their creation 
many centuries ago. 

The caves arc located in the cliffs 
of a river valley 25 miles from the 
little town of Tuiihuang, in north- 
west Kansu, 730 miles from Tanchow, 
the provincial capital. It is an out-of- 
the-way spot, on the edge of a sandy 
desert, and even to-day it will take 
the visitor from Lanchow nearly a 
week to reach the caves by truck. 
But in earlier times Tunhuang was 


situated on the great overland route, 
the legendary Silk Road, that linked 
China with India and the western 
world. Along this route came the 
gospel of that religion which seized 
.so powerfully upon the imaginations 
of the peoples of China, Korea, and 
Japan. For many centuries the caves 
were one of the greatest religious 
centres in all Asia, visited by monks 
from many countries. Sometime in 
the twelfth century, probably because 
of unsettled political conditions, they 
were abandoned and left to the mercy 
of plundering bands and priests of 
other religions and to the destructive 
agencies of wind and sand. 

First reported to the western world 
in 1892 by an Englishman, Captain 
Bower, the first serious work on the 
caves was done by Sir Aurel Stein 
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early in the present century. Stein 
it \v^ who first had access to the 
long-buried library, a treasure-house 
of early Buddhistic and Asiatic litera- 
ture, which has since yielded more 
than 20,000 volumes, many of the 
most important now in the library of 
the British Museum. Stein was 
followed by the French archaeologist 
Pelliot. Last in the field were the 
Chinese themselvcvS. 

Huge Iimages of Buddha 

The caves are really Buddhist 
shrines, 426 in number, hollowed out 
of a gravel rock. They vary greatly 
in size, the largest containing images 
of Buddha more tlian 100 ft. high, 
the smallest being little more than 
inches in the wall. Although the 
earliest date from the middle of the 
fourth century a.d., the majority 
belong to the Tang (618-936) and 
Sung (960-1276) dynasties. The caves 
were dug out and painted by the 
monks and usually paid for by high 
officials and ricli merchants, whose 
portraits and tliose of their families 
are often depicted along the rear 
walls. Many of the images have dis- 
appeared or been renovated, but the 
wall paintings, depicting secular as 
well as religious scenes, are still in a 
wonderful state of preservation, far 
better than those at Ajanta. Wind 
has eroded the cliff face, exposing 
some of the caves, and drifting sand 
has filled up others, but tlic ex- 
tremely dry atmosphere i^rcserved 
both the colours of the wall paintings 
and the manuscripts in the library. 
Inscriptions have enabled most of the 
paintings to be accurately dated. 


The Japanese war gave a great 
impetus to Chinese studies in the 
north-west. In 1943 the National 
Research Institute of Tunhuang was 
formed by the Ministry of Education, 
later becoming part of the Academia 
Siiiica. To-day there is a staff of 
more than 20 Chinese officials en- 
gaged in looking after the caves. 
Two years ago some important Six 
Dynasty manuscripts were discovered, 
and this year to caves, buried by 
.sand, have been excavated. Every 
facility and courtesy are extended to 
the visitor, and there is a special 
dormitory where Chinese art students 
can stay.— TJic Times, 2olh August, 
1948. 

’f: at :l- 

MEN NOT ‘^CREATED IN IMAGE 
OF GOD’’, SAYS RUSSIA 

Rirssia has made a ‘'friendly pro- 
test” against including in the pro- 
jected U. N. declaration of human 
rights tile proposition that “men are 
created in the image and likeness of 
God.” 

Prof. Pavlov, Russian delegate, told 
the Social Committee of the General 
Assembly yesterday ; “In my country 
the postulate that man is created in 
the image of God is much di.sputed 
and is sometimes even regarded as 
reflecting a certain social backward- 
ness. 

”Wc cannot impose only one reli- 
gious concept of God, especially not 
by means of a vote in which certain 
religions would obviously prevail.” 

The Chinese delegate, Dr. Chang, 
said he hoped the Brazilian proposal 
to include this proposition in the 
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declaration would be withdrawn “to 
save the enibarrassnicnt of a vote.’" 

Prof. Pavlov also opposed the open- 
ing; paragraph of the proposed de- 
claration ^vhich enunciates that “all 
human beings are born free and equal 
in dignity and rights.” 

“Freedom and equality in rights 
are a product of the social structure,” 
Prof. Pavlov said. 

Dr. Moreno, Colombia, defending 
the paragraph said : “There exist 
ideologies which claim to be pro- 
gressive ])Ut in reality place man on 
the level of a dog.” 

The Committee will continue its 
debate to-day. — Reuter. 77? c Siaics- 
man, i^lh October, 

:l; :i; 

The Church and thk Atom BoMii 

Crockford’s Clerical Directory has 
produced a “justification” for Hiro- 
.shima and Nagasaki. In the preface 
to the ic^tS edition, it alleges that the 
l)om])s were dropped because the 
Japanese threatened to massacre the 
Allied prisoners of war in tlicir hands. 
It says : “The dilemma was perhaps 
the most awful which Christian men 
have ever had to face. The decision 
was made and the outcome proved 
successful.” The “successful out- 
come” w'as the massacre of 130,000 
men, women and children. Crockford 
is an authoritative i)ublication, Avhich 
carries great weight with the clergy. 
The anonymous preface is reputed to 
be WTitten by a high Church digni- 
tary. In his attempt to justify the 
unjustifiable, he has repeated an un- 
founded report. Both vSir James 
Grigg, who w’as War Minister at the 


time, and the U.vS. State Department 
have denied this threat, whidi was 
supposed to have been made through 
a neutral Power. The approach 
wFich the Japanese Cabinet made 
through IMoscow was for conditions 
of .surrender. This was rejected at 
Potsdam by Truman and Churchill, 
and is interesting to the Christian 
conscience as showing that, two 
months before the atom bombs were 
dropped, the Ja])anese W’ere ackiKw- 
ledging defeat and contemplating 
surrender. The other historical fact 
which the clerics, w^ho moralise on 
world politics, might consider is this, 
’riie Russians, who were told nothing 
about the atom bomb, agreed at 
Potsdam to Jiiarch .against Japan on 
August 0. The Americans di'opped 
tile first bomb on August 6 in wdiat 
W'as claimed to be a last desperate 
effort to save iiiillious of American 
and Britisli lives. The Russians at 
that moment disposed of forces and 
material in decisix'e proportions 
against the Ja]>anese cotincii- 
tal armies. A further conside- 
ration is the repeated American 
claim that Hiroshima and Nagasaki 
were warned. Apart from the genera- 
lised “look-w'haPs-coniing-to-you” 
warning from Potsdam, 38 Japanese 
cities w’crc specifically' named and 
warned that they were open to the 
full weight of air attack. Hiro,shima 
and Nagasaki were not among them. 
Crockford had better think again. — 
Nc 7 v Slalcsman and Nation (London), 
Aug. 28th. 

[In x'iew* of this, what right has 
Britain or America to accuse Russia, 
or any other country, of endangering 
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peace over the question of atomic 
power? There is vsucli a thing as 
Karma after all, as the West must 
find out. Even Jesus said, '*He who 
lives by the sword shall perish by the 


sword*’. And our Christian friends 
should set their house in order before 
trying to convert the Emperor of 
of Japan to their religion. — Editor, 
Maha Bodhi,] 


BOOK REVIEWS 


“Autobiogkapuv ok a Yogi*' (yy 
Paramhemsa Yogancuida. The 
Philosophical Library, Ncic York. 
$ 

In In’s book, “ Aulo]>io,t»rfiphy of a 
Yogi”, Swanii Yo.eaiiaiidci rolale^ many 
wonders. Some of them are credible. 
Others are, at least, illnminating. llis 
account of the supernatural means by 
which un-scholarly students in India are 
able to i^ass examinations and obtain their 
degrees clears up a ix)int that has long 
been a mystery to critical observers. Tlie 
life of a Yogi is spent in the continuous 
realisation of divine union ; he is able to 
mark the path of traiismigiation of 
“stiuls)”, pre<licl the future, even to the 
extent of determining the duration of his 
own life ; can affect the thoughts and 
actions of others ; levitate and transport 
himself in supcr-jdiysical bodies from 
place to place, defying sj)ace and gravity, 
and is endowed with the jjower of per- 
forming many other sui>erhuman feats, 
not excluding the miracle of resurrection. 
To him, life and death are as one, and 
there is no sense of vseparatioii it) mar his 
self-identification with the Cosmic-princi- 
ple. Of all this we have abundant proof 
in Swaini Yoganauda’s book. It might be 
expected that one so highly developed 
might be in danger of becoming slightly 
inhuman in his reaclion.s — or lack of re- 
actions — to the tragedies of ordinary life. 
Therefore it is with .something like relief 
that we find the contrar>' to be the case. 
At the death of a beloved Guru, pupil or 


friend, the Yogi exhibits a grief and des- 
pair that is even more poignant than that 
of the ordinary person. Swami Yoga- 
nanda's pages are marked with many in- 
stances of intense emotional reactions to 
death. At the passing of his teacher he 
is ^anguished”, and implores God to pre- 
serv^e the (Guru’s life (p. 409). He is 
“grief-stricken”, “stunned”, “seething 
with rebellion”, and “cannot trust” him- 
self to revisit the hermitage with its sacred 
as.sociations. “Beneath a hollow smile . . , 
a stream of black brooding polluted the 
inner river of bliss. ...” Wlten, later, 
be is given a vision of the rc.surrected 
Ciuru he “advanced to gather him hungrily 
in his arms” (p. 412 ct scq.) After this 
follow’s a revelation of life on the astral 
planes that is reminiscent of spiritualist 
sconce-rooms and the writings of Sweden- 
borg, a glorified earth-life, without any 
jiarticularly original features. 

Reading of these and similar agonies of 
a very human kind that Ijesprinkle the 
Swanii’s pages, a Buddhist is inclined to 
wonder where is that inner tranquillity 
of the heart that comes from the reali.sa- 
lion of Auicca, Diikklia and Amtia} .And 
what is the iillimate benefit of anything 
else, so long as that is not attained? If 
an accomplished Yogi is still not free 
from the grief and sorrow that enfolds all 
life, it seems that it is, indeed, the 
Buddha 'vS doctrine alone that can release 
the heart from suffering, and that it is of 
greater value than all the performances 
of the Yogin or visions of the mystic. 

Eor the rest, the Ix’ioV is a well-written 
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and entertaining chronicle of marvels, ries him successfully through the most 

concerning which the reader can form his extravagant passages. ' 

own judgment, Swami Yogananda has a 

style of light-hearted insouciance that car- Anagarika SugaTananda. 


NOTES AND NEWS 


The Maha Bodhi Temple Bill. 

The Buddha Gaya Temple Bill, 
which is before us as we write, is an 
example of the most one-sided legis- 
lation it has ever been our misfor- 
tune to see. As an attempt to render 
justice to Buddhists in this vexed 
question it cannot be taken seriously ; 
not only is it hopelessly inadequate, 
but is obviously designed throughout 
to render the Buddhist representatives 
of the Committee powerless to affect 
any issue concerning the Temple and 
its management. 

In the first place, the Committee 
is expressly formed to give Hindus a 
permanent majority, that no con- 
ceivable set of circumstances can 
deprive them of. It is formed of 
four Hindus and four Buddhists, but 
the Chairman, who has the casting 
vote, is to be a Hindu. Not only 
this, but express provision is made 
that, in the event of the Collector of 
Gaya at any time being a non-Hindu, 
a Hindu shall be elected to serve in 
his place. 

What does this mean? Its most 
obvious implication is that, in the 
unlikely event of the District Magis- 
trate himself being a Buddhist, he 
would be disqualified from serving 
in the capacity of Chairman of the 


Comniillee. But further than this, it 
also means that if the Collector were 
a Christian, Muslim, or other non- 
interested person, he would be 
equally debarred from the office. 
There can be only one interpretation 
put on this. It is that the Hindus 
are unwilling to accept a President 
whose vote would be cast impartially. 
Buddhists, on the other hand, would 
not only accept a disinterested Presi- 
dent, but would welcome an impar- 
tial casting-vote. 

Another point on which injustice 
is likely to develop is in the stipula- 
tion that the Buddhist members must 
be Indian nationals. There are few 
genuine Indian Buddhists, but many 
who at some time or another have 
claimed to be Buddhists, either be- 
cause they honestly believe there is 
no difference between Buddhism and 
Hinduism, or from motives of self- 
interest. Who is to lay down the 
definition of a Buddhist ? It must be 
clearly recognised by Hindus that 
Buddhism is a distinct creed, with 
its own doctrines and its own forms 
of worship. It is not a sect of 
Hinduism, any more than Christia- 
nity is a sect of Judaism. Buddhists 
will not be satisfied to be represented 
by th^ type of combined Hindi|* 
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Buddhist that sometimes passes for a 
Buddhist in India. Buddhists in 
India are only too sadly aware of the 
overwhelming force of communal 
pressure, against which few indi- 
viduals have the moral courage to 
stand apart. 

Again, it is far from certain that 
it will always be possible to recruit 
Buddhist representatives with the 
necessary qualification of being 
Indian nationals. Here also, the 
point has been provided for in favour 
of the Hindus. It is laid down that 
any decision arrived at by the Com- 
mittee, even though the Board is in- 
complete, shall be valid and not open 
to dispute. This means that, if the 
Board is at any time composed of five 
Hindus and only one Buddhist or 
none, its ruling shall be legal ; also 
that if the Buddhist members, or any 
number of them, fail to attend, the 
Committee will function legally in 
their absence. Now, the Hindu 
members will be recruited locally, 
but it is more than probable that the 
Buddhist rcprescntalives will have to 
travxd long distances to attend the 
meetings, at great inconvenience to 
themselves. They maj’' not always be 
able to be present. It is to be ex- 
pected that there will frequently be 
occasions when the Buddhist mem- 
bership is incomi>letc. Nevertheless, 
Buddhists will have to accept the 
ruling of the Committee, and what- 
ever motions arc passed on such 
occasions. They will have no re- 
dress. 

From this analysis it is clear that 
the Buddhist members, even when 
they are present in full numbers, will 
4 


be mere cyphers. They will have no 
effective voice whatever in the 
management of the Temple, and will 
at all times be subject to the will of 
the Hindu majority, backed up by a 
Hindu President. Can it be supposed 
that these Buddhist representatives 
will attend the meetings merely to act 
as supernumeraries, and will devote 
their time in travelling to and from 
Buddha Caya for the satisfaction of 
fulfilling a merely nominal duty that 
renders no service to anyone? 

We feel bound to point out to 
our Hindu friends that it is this type 
of sectarian legislation, the fear of 
which was a great factor in bring- 
ing about the unhappy division of 
India into Hindu and Muslim States. 
Studying it, the impartial observer 
is forced to draw certain conclusions 
regarding the fear expressed by 
minorities at the prospect of coming 
under Hindu rule, and is reluctantly 
driven to conclude that such appre- 
hensions were not unfounded. This 
Bill is a caricature of justice. 

The Buddha Gaya Temple is a 
Buddhist Temple, historically proved 
as such, and admitted by all edu- 
cated Indians to be a traditional 
place of Buddhist worship. Bud- 
dhism is an international and univer- 
sal religion, not a national creed 
like Hinduism. The land which 
rejected the teaching of the Buddha 
still wants to keep entire control of 
his shrine, still claiming, in the face 
of all the admitted evidence, that it 
i.s a Plindu Temple, although it stands 
on the very spot where the Buddha 
gained Enlightenment. In other Bud- 
dhist sacred places, such as Sarnath, 
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it was left for Buddhists of other coun- 
tries, now classed as “foreigners”, to 
rescue them from oblivion, to restore 
them to something of their former 
dignity and honour, and to make 
them centres of education and social 
service among all classes including 
the depressed classes — those despised 
members of Indian society to whom 
the religion of the Buddha extends 
the hand of brotherhood when they 
are rejected by their co-religionists. 
Yet now, these "foreign” Buddhists 
are debarred from having any con- 
cern with the Buddha Gaya Temple. 

Remembering the policy in force 
in other Hindu Temples it seems not 
unlikely that the Hindu section of 
the Buddha Gaya Temple Committee 
may at some time wish to limit ad- 
mission to the Temple to Hindus 
and Buddhists. In fact, this is 
exactly what is proposed in the Bill 
{see Sec, n, para i of the Bill), 
The recent incident at the Vishwanath 
Temple in Eanaras, when a Gov- 
ernment Minister was refused ad- 
mission on account of caste, does 
nothing to help inspire confidence 
in the Hindu attitude in such matters. 
Needless to say, Buddhists would 
never agree to such a policy, or any 
similar discrimination. Buddhist 
temples offer free access to all, 
regardless of race, creed or caste, so 
long as they enter in a reverent 
spirit and do nothing to interfere 
with the worship or offend the feel- 
ings of worshippers. 

The minimum requirement for 
justice to be done to Buddhists by 
this Bill is an amendment giving 
them a clear majority in the Com- 


mittee. In the matter of the elec- 
tion of Buddhist representatives, 
this should be made from candidates 
nominated by a responsible Buddhist 
organisation, such as the Maha; 
Bodhi Society, or a group of such 
recognised organisations. This is 
the only way of ensuring that the 
members are genuinely representa- 
tive of Buddhist opinion, and recog- 
nise the difference between Bud- 
dhism and Hinduism in doctrinal and 
ethical principles. The Maha Bodlii 
Temple is the most sacred spot on 
earth for millions of Buddhists both 
in Asia and the West, and it is to 
protect this holy place, in the name 
of those millions who are powerless 
to claim it, that the Maha Bodhi 
Society has been for fifty years striv- 
ing for justice against the combined 
force of the Government and the 
Mahanth and his predecessors. The 
present bill is an insult to the intelli- 
gence of Buddhists, and can never be 
accepted by them in its present form. 

An appeal is being drawm up 
setting forth the Buddhist claim to 
the control of the Tenij^le, and will 
be distributed for signatures among 
all the leading Buddhist organisations 
of Asia, Europe and America. It 
wdll take the form of a worldwddc 
appeal to be presented to the Gov- 
ernment, and it is hoped that the 
signatures will be received before 
the 31st December. As it is not pos- 
sible to circularise every Buddhist 
organisation we take this oppor- 
tunity of asking all Buddhists who 
read this to write to the General 
Secretary, Maha Bodhi Society of 
India, expressing their willingness to 
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support the appeal. The names of 
those who do so will be included in 
the list of signatories to the appeal. 


Meeting of Buddhist Associa- 
tions in Calcutta. 

A meeting was held in the Maha 
Bodhi Hall, Calcutta, on October, 17 
to discuss the Buddha Gaya Temple 
Bill. Among those who spoke in 
condemnation of the Bdl were Dr. 
Arabinda Barua, General Secretary 
of the Bengal Buddhist Association, 
the Anagarika P. Sugataiianda, Mr. 
Jayadratha Choudhury, Joint Secre- 
tary of the Bengal Provincial Buddhist 
Association, the Veu Shin Kelasa, 
representative of the Supreme Council 
of (Burma) Maliasanghas, Mr. J. W. 
Swale Eyan, Secretary of the Maha 
Bodhi Society of Burma, Mr. Mono- 
ranjaii Barua and Mr, D, Valisinha, 
General Secretary of the Maha Bodhi 
Society. It was unanimously decided 
that the Bill in its present form could 
not be accepted by Buddhists, and a 
further meeting was convened for 
November 7 th. 

The Pali Text Society. 

We are glad to receive news that 
the Pali Text Society is again very 
active, under the secretaryship of that 
fine Pali scholar, Miss I. B. Horner, 
We understand that the Society is 
reprinting some of the principal 
texts, which will be a great boon to 
students, as it has been for a long 
time dfficult to obtain copies. Miss 


I, B. Horner is not only a profound 
Buddhist scholar but also an active 
friend of Buddhism. She is a mem-, 
ber of the Buddhist Society of London 
and has lectured at their weekly 
meetings, where her masterly exposi- 
tion of themes peculiar to Theravada 
Buddhism has been greatly appre- 
ciated. On another page we are pub- 
lishing for the first time a valuable 
contribution from her pen which we 
trust will be read with keen interest. 

World Pacifist Conference. 

The date of the World Pacifist 
Conference to be held at vSantiniketan 
has been fixed for Jan. 14 — 22nd., 
1949. The conference, the idea of 
which originated in the minds of a 
group of Quakers, received the sup- 
port of Mahatma Gandhi, who gave 
it his blessing and promised to attend 
it in person. Unfortunately, this was 
not to be, but the organisers have 
continued with the scheme with 
undiminished ardour since the 
IVIahatma’s death, and his spirit is 
the guiding light of their activities. 
The Secretary of the movement is 
Mr. Horace Alexander, and the meet- 
ings will be held under the Chairman- 
ship of Dr. Rajendra Prasad. Pandit 
Nehru will attend the Conference for 
a day. The Maha Bodhi Society has 
been invited to co-operate in making 
the Conference a success. We send 
our most sincere good wishes to the 
organisers of the Conference, and to 
all who attend it. May they be 
blessed in their efforts to suggest a 
way of peace to this war-threatened 
world, 



Bequest of Property to the 
Society. 

Some years ago a gentleman from 
Ceylon who was on pilgrimage to 
India came in contact with the 
missionary work of the Society at its 
various centres. What he saw of its 
social and charitable work for the 
depressed masses impressed 3iim 
deeply, and he remembered it for the 
rest of his life. 

The sequel was that some time 
back the Secretary was informed that 
the gentleman in question, Mr. 
Nicholas Gunatillake, of Galle, had 
died, bequeathing valuable property 
in Galle to the Maha Bodhi Society 
of India. The bequest, which was in 
the charge of the Public Trustee of 
Ceylon, represents the major part of 
the late Mr. Gunatillake*s estate, 
consisting of a house, some paddy 
land and other property. These pro- 
perties bring an income of about 
Rs. 62 monthly, and are a very valu- 
able asset to the Society. 

It appears that iVlr. Gunatillake 
had lived a very unostentatious life 
and the manner of his leaving this 
valuable legacy for public benefit is 
still more unostentatious. No desire 
for any sort of publicity or recogni- 
tion is descernible in the wordings 
of his Will. It is a genuine act of 
charity which cannot but be admired. 
Since receiving the news of the be- 
quest we have been trying to obtain 
a copy of his photograph but up to 
now we have failed in our attempt 
which is eloquent testimony to the 
simple life he seems to have led. 
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This good friend has shown his 
appreciation of the Society's work in 
the most practical and beneficial way, 
and the knowledge of having made 
this charitable provision, to come into 
operation after his passing, must have 
been a source of great happiness to 
him, and a supreme comfort in his 
last hours. He came to India with 
a pious intention to pay homage to 
the Buddha : his heart was moved by 
the compassionate work of Buddhists 
among the poor of the Buddha’s own 
land : he returned and fulfilled the 
prompting of his awakened spirit. 
May the deed of mercy and charity 
bring him bliss for long hereafter. 

The Proposed Inter- Asian Insti- 
tute in Calcutta, 

Last April final application was 
made lo tlie (Tovernnient of India for 
a grant of rupees 12 lakhs to buy 
land and start the proposed Inter- 
Asian Cultural Institute in Calcutta. 
Intimation has now been received 
that as the Society has not sufficient 
funds to carry out the scheme the 
Government is not prepared to con- 
sider the question of a grant although 
the Society was prepared to collect 
a part of the amount required to 
launch the scheme successfully. 

In view of the cultural importance 
of the projected Institute we again 
wish to urge its claim for special 
consideration by the Government as 
it would be a matter of great regret 
if the scheme were to be delayed 
indefinitelj’' for lack of financial 
backing. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


Death of Noted Sinhalese 
Scholar. 

Tt is with a sense of ^rcat loss that 
we record the death of the Ven’hle 
Paiulita Yaftirala Paniiaiianda Navaka 
Tliera, Prinei])al of vSudliannakara 
Pi ri vena, Ceylon. One of the most 
ontstan<lin,u Pali scholars of Ceylon, 
the VenM)le Pandita Patinananda 
Thera was also dce]>ly venerated and 
loved for his saintly character. lie 
is known for liis two prineijjal works, 
the Life of vSri Sunianj^ala and his 
Pali History of Ceylon, a c<)ntitnia- 
lion of the Mahav’amsa u\) to the 
j»rescnt day. In the latter work he 
faithfully followed the literary style 
of tlie classic history, and his own 
writiiiA' ivS itself a classic of Pali com- 
position . 

As a youn>’ Bhikklni, the VeiPhle 
Pannananda was one of the most 
ardent supporters of the Anagarika 
Dhannapaln in his work for the re- 
vival of Buddhism, and all through 
his life remained a close friend and 
supporter of the {society. Our heart- 
felt sympathy goes out to his jmpils 
aiid friends in their great loss, and 
we share their grief at the passing of 
one w^ho represented an ancient tradi- 
tion of Buddhist scholars of Sri 
Lanka, and whose name is worthy to 
rank with some of the most illustrious 
of his predecessors. 

New Members. 

We are giving below the names of 
members of the Maha Bodhi Society 
enrolled since the last list was pub- 
lished, Messrs. A. vS. R. Chari and 
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Oanga Charan Lai are long-standing 
members who have now decided to 
become life-members by paying 
Rs. 250/- each. Mr. K. Y. Kirn 
has been a generous supporter of the 
vSociety from the time of the founder. 
We are ha])])y to welcome these 
friends as life members and congra- 
tulate them on their decision and 
trust many others will follow their 
exam])le. 

LiI'K MilMimRS 

(t) A. v^. R. Chari, India. (2) 
Canga Charan Lai, India. (3) K. Y. 
Kira, U. vS. America. (4) Sister 
Anagarika Chmtami, Ceylon. 

Activk Members 

(i) R. P. Bassi, India ; (2) 
Dwijendralal Barua, M.A. ; (3) Major 
R. Raven Hart, Australia ; (4) 

Ahinisavadi K. S. Dhannapala llpa- 
saka, Ceylon ; (5) D. M. D. Wilson, 
Ceylon ; (b) Mrs. D. J. Kotelawala, 
Ceylon ; (7) M, D. Edwin, Ceylon ; 
(8) W. Bodhipala, Ceylon ; (9) H. B. 
Ratnayake, Ceylon ; (lo) U. Thein 
Nyiin, Burma ; (ti) Ba Maung, 
Biirma . 

Sarnaih Anniversary. 

The eighteenth anniversary of the 
opening of the Mulagandliakuti 
Vihara will be celebrated in Sarnath 
on the 14th and 15th of November. 
The sacred relics enshrined in the 
temi)le will be carried in procession 
and exhibited for worshi]). Her 
Excellency Mrs. vSarojini Naidu, 
Governor of U, P., who was pre- 
vented last year from presiding 
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owing to illncbs, has been invited to 
do so this year. 

Secretary of Maha Bodhi Society 
of Burma Visits Calcutta, 

Mr. J. W- Swale Ryan, Hon. Secy, 
of the newly-formed IMaha Bodhi 
Society of Burma, is at present on a 
short visit to Calcutta from Rangoon. 
Mr. vSwale Ryan, who is a promi- 
nent Rangoon businessman, was co- 
founder of the Burmese Maha Bodhi 
Societv with the late T" Tin Tut. 

Anagarilia Dharmapala Memorial 
in Colombo. 

(Jii Septem])er i/ih Mr. D. S. 
Senanayake, Prime Minister of 
Ceylon, laid the foundation stone of 
the Anagarika I)harmai)ala Memo- 
rial at the Maha Bodhi headquarters 
at Maligakande. In his speech, the 
Prime Minister declared that the 
Anagarika Dharmapala will always 
be remembered as Ceylon *s national 
fiero of modern times. He said that 
the day was unique, in that the cele- 
brations for the restoration of Mahi- 
yangana began that morning, and he 
was now participating in an event 
that would perpetuate the memory of 
one of the greatest sons of Lanka. 
He hoped that the building would 
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stand till the coming of ^Maitriya 
Buddha. 

The foundation stone was laid to 
the chanting of piritJi and the silver 
trowel that w^as used w’as presented 
to Mr. Senanayake after the cere- 
mony. The Ven'ble P. Vajiranana 
Maha Thera, Pre.-^ident of the Maha 
Bodhi Society, in calling upon the 
Prime Minister to lay the stone, said 
that Mr. Senanayake would be re- 
membered by posterity for his 
achievement in getting back the free- 
dom of Lanka wn’thout shedding a 
ilrop of blood, and that under his 
wise and undisputed leadership the 
country would prosper. 

A total of Iw’o lakhs of rupees is 
re(iuired for the building of the 
memorial and we trust that this 
amount will be contributed by the 
Anagarika Dharmapala*s thousands of 
admirers all over the world. 

The Sanchi Relics. 

Our readers will note from the 
nitimalion to be found clsewiiere in 
this journal, that the date of the 
arrival of the sacred Relics of Sari- 
pul ta and Moggallana arahans has 
been altered from November i6th to 
December 16II1, 194^- The pro- 

gramme in other respects remains the 
same 
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THE MAHA-BODHI 

Founded by the Anagarika H. Dharmapala 
IN May 1892. 

"Go ye, O Bhikhhus, and wander forth for the gain of the many, for 
the Welfare of the many, in compassion for the world, for the good, for 
the gain, for the Welfare of gods and men. Proclaim, O Bhikkhus, the 
Doctrine glorious, preach ye a life of holiness, perfect and pare." 

— Mahavagca, Vinaya PrrAKA. 
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THERAS SPEAK 

I will restrain tliee, heart, as elephants 
Are by the towngate’s sallyport kept back, 
ril not abet thee in thy naughty ways, 

Thou net of wishes, thou of body born. 

Not thine ’t will be, thus checked, to go at large, 
As elephant that wins not through the gate. 
Struggle thy best, thou witch, again, again; 
Thou shall not roam, who are to sin so fair. 

Vijitasena, Theragatha. 


Gk)d rains as ’t were a melody most sweet, 

Snug is m}^ little hut, sheltered, well-roofed. 

There in I dwell, and peace .within my heart. 

Cinmamnda, Theragatha. 



AVERSION TO NIBBANA# 


H. D. Ratnatunga 


The subject of this lecture is aver- 
sion to Nibbana. It is not difficult to 
be understood. If one asks oneself 
the question '‘Do I like not to be 
given any opportunity to enjoy by 
seeing pleasant sights, hearing melo- 
dious tunes, smelling- sweet scents, 
tasting delicious food, experiencing 
comfortable contact to the body, and 
entertaining pleasant ideas?” — and if 
the answer which suggests itself be 
in negative, then this one has in him 
an aversion to Nibbana, that is to 
say, this one does not like to cut him- 
self off from the sources of enjoy- 
ment and cease in Nibbana. 

The reason for this aversion to lie 
cut off from the sources of enjoyment 
is the deep seated attachment for 
every thing that induces pleasure and 
happiness, soinanassa and suklia. 
This attachment rejects everything 
that obstructs the enjoyment of 
pleasure and happiness. Nibbana 
which does not afford oiiportunities 
for enjoyment must necessarily be 
repugnant to the ignorant worldling 
whose sensual excitement is yet 
ascending and has not reached its 
climax which is the turning point 
towards Nibbana. 

This aversion to Nibbana arises on 
three supporting t>oints : — ^(i) Procli- 
vity for enjoyment, Pancakama- 

♦ Summary of Dona AJpina Ratnayaka 
Trust. Dccture^ 


gunika-raga ; (2) Concept of an en- 
joyer, attain ; and (3) Concept of 
things as belonging to that enjoyer, 
Attaniya. Enjoyment is had by the 
mind through its avenues eye, ear, 
nose, tongue, body and mind. The 
things that are enjoyed are form, 
.sound, smell, taste, tangible things 
and cognizable things. Form (rupa) 
is very soothing and therefore 
pleasant to the eye. Similarly sound, 
smell, taste, tangible things and cog- 
nizable things are respectively sooth- 
ing and therefore pleasant to the ear, 
nose, tongue, body and mind accord- 
ing to the idiosyncrasy of the person 
experiencing contact. What is sooth- 
ing and pleasant to one may lie very 
disagreeable and painful to another. 
Where things are disagreeable and 
painful, there arise unhappiness and 
suffering, dukkha and domanassa. 
Beings cling to things agreeable and 
shun things disagreeable. There is 
thus attachment and aversion both of 
which worry the being. Attachment 
pulls the being towards the object 
and aversion imshes the being away 
from the object. In either case, the 
object be it agreeable or disagreeable, 
causes consciousness to function in 
the being. In both cases desire is 
focussed on the object to make it 
agreeable and both cases evince a 
proclivity for enjoyment (Kamaraga)* 
This is two-fold, Vatthtikam^^ 
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AVERSION 1*0 NiBBAi^A 


Kilesakania. When I desire to have 
a caR, I have Vatthukaina, and when 
I desire to have a joy ride in it, I have 
Kiiesakania. Vatthukania relates to 
possession of property and Kilesa- 
kaina relates to the enjoyment of 
concepts. Pancakaniagunikaraga is 
the attachment for the material ob- 
jects of sensation, form, sound, smell, 
taste, and tangible things. 

The second supporting point of the 
aversion to Nibbana is the concept of 
the enjoyer, ego, attani. This idea 
of an ego enjoying things leads on to 
the third supporting point of the 
aversion to Nibbana, namely, that of 
belongings to the ego, attaniya. Thus 
on this tripod of pancakainanguni- 
karaga, the concept of attani and the 
concex)t of attaniya, stands aversion to 
Nibbana. These three supporting 
points arise in the so-called being 
sojourning in samsara without ceas- 
ing in Nibbana. It is therefore 
necesary to understand w'hat samsara 
is, wdiat the being is, and what 
Nibbana is. 

vSamsara consists of the conditioned 
sankhata. It is defined as the in- 
cessant unbroken continuation of the 
five groups, the centres of flux, and 
the elements of flux. The groups are 
rupa, vedana, sauna, sankhara, 
vinnana, (form, sensation, jjerception, 
volition and consciousness) . They 
are called pancakkhandha. The cen- 
tres of flux are eye, ear, nose, tongtie, 
body and mind where form, sound, 
smell, taste, contact and concepts 
meet, mix and become new centres 
of flux. They are called tlie twelve- 
fold ayatana. The so-called elements 
ate the things that enter into the 


flux, meet, mix and become new ele- 
ments. They are eighteen in num- 
ber consisting of six triplets : (i) eye • 
form and visual consciousness ; (2) 
ear sound and auditory consciousness; 
(3) nose smell and olfactory con- 
sciousness ; { 4 ) tongue, sapids, and 
gustatory consciousness ; (5) body, 
tangible things and tactile conscious- 
ness ; and (6) mind concepts and 
mind consciousness. This triple 
breaking uj) of the conditioned san- 
khala is effected for dispelling the 
illusions of beings according as 
they are confused in the groups or 
ill the centres of flux or in the so- 
called elements by showing the ab- 
sence of the iiossibility of an error 
which will not show up even a subtle 
and evasive entity, attani, wiiicli sub- 
sists and escapes detection. The 
.same five groups analysed in a 
different manner are seen as the 
tw'clve ayatanas and analysed in yet 
a different manner are seen as the 
eighteen so-called elements. Of the 
centres of flux, ayatanas, six are in- 
ternal centres ajjhattikayatana, name- 
ly, eye, ear, nose, tongue, body and 
mind ; the remaining six are external 
centres, bahirayatana, namely, form, 
sound, smell, taste, tangible things 
and concepts. The attachment bet- 
ween the internal ajjhattikayatana 
and the external bahirayatana i||^ 
grasping, the presence of which con- 
verts the groups, pancakkhandha 
into grasping groups pancaupadanak- 
khandha. The groups existing in 
ignorant worldlings are grasping 
groups because they go on grasping 
objects of sensation, theories and 
samsara, behaving like a fire lyhich, 
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while consuxiiing that which has been 
set aflame, heats the adjoining fuel 
and sets it aflame. The groups exist- 
ing in the Arahat arc mere groups 
pancakkhandha from which the grasp- 
ing properties have been eradicated. 
Of the eighteen so-called elements, 
six are subjective elements, namely, 
eye, ear, nose, tongue, body and 
mind, six are objective elements, 
namely, form, sound, smell, taste, 
tangible things and concepts ; and 
the remaining six are cognitive ele- 
ments, namely, visual cognition 
(cakkhu vinnaiia), auditory cognition 
(sota vinnana), olfactory cognition 
(ghana vinnana), gustatory cognition 
(jivha vinnana), tactile cognition 
(kayavinnana) and mental cognition 
(manovinnana). 

The world arises with the arising 
of these centres of flux. The being 
is lulled and tortured in the same 
centres of flux. The being is fatigued 
also in the same centres in the re- 
jxeated alternations of birth, decay, 
death, sorrow, lamentation, ill, grief 
and despair undergoing the pains of 
undesirable association, undesirable 
separation and want of the fulfilment 
of wishes. Between x^leasure and 
pain the ignorant worldling gets 
fatigued. 

Nibbana is the cessation of the 
mrasping groups, centres of flux, 
and the so-called elements. Tliere, 
khandha, dliatu, ayatana, have no 
play. The khandha, dhatit, ayatana 
which thus cease in Nibbaiia arc 
tliose of the individual processes of 
the so-called being. Samsara does 
not cease in Nibbana but individual 
grasping groups no longer arise in 


Nibbana. Nibbana thus appertains 
only to the animal flux. Beings in 
samsara go on ceasing in Nibbana but 
Nibbana does not annihilate samsara 
nor does it reduce samsara by taking 
aw'ay beings from it and filling up 
Nibbana. To the ordinary thinker 
these statements appear to be real 
paradoxes as being contrary to re- 
ceived opinion and seeTningly absurd. 
But on a careful examination and 
intelligent observation and a jnercing 
analysis of the being, it will be found 
that these statements are really well 
founded. The paradoxical nature of 
the statements that in spite of sub- 
traction, there is no reduction in the 
quantity from which subtraction^ takes 
place and that in spite of addition 
there is no increase of the quantity 
to whicli tlic addition is made, arises 
owing to the notion of identity of 
samsara, identity of Nibbana, and 
identity of the being sojourning in 
vsamsara and ceasing in Nibbana. 

Once the being is understood pro- 
perly, the notion of identity dis- 
appears and the paradoxical nature of 
the statements disappears with it. If 
in the analysis of the being no per- 
manent identity is found and the 
being is seen as a pure process of 
dependent origination where one 
thing completely changes into another 
thing without any kind of trans- 
ference of any thing from one to the 
other as the flame of a candle in the 
first watch of the night turning into 
the flame of the candle of the second 
w atch of that night without any kind 
of transference of any thing from The 
flame of the first watch to the flame 
of the second vs^atch, then we shall se0 
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tliat there is no identity of samsara 
or of^Nibbaua and that the apparent 
paradox is really a well-founded truth. 
Flames ceasing to burn neither in- 
crease nor decrease anything in the 
world of matter. Tlie cessation of a 
flame does not mean that a Mr. Flame 
disappeared and hid himself in an 
unknown place. The flame of a can- 
dle is a condition into which the solid 
wax has turned. Heat is applied 
to the solid wax which then turns 
into a liquid and then into a volatile 
inflammable gas under the action of 
heat and bursts forth into a flame. 
The reduction of the heat of this 
flame by bringing a copper spiral 
over tlie flame causes the flame to 
disappear. What happens in this case 
is that tlie copiier spiral rapidly 
lowers the temperature of the flame 
to such an extent that the wax 
vapour cannot get ignited. The ratnd 
succession of ignition fails and there 
is no flame. The wax vapour sup- 
ported the flame only so long as there 
was sufficient heat in the vanishing 
flame to ignite the next volume of 
vapour. So long as there is no heat 
to ignite the next volume of vapour 
there is no i)ossibility of ignition and 
no flame bursts forth thereafter. 
There is no departure anywhere to 
empty one and fill another. The 
flame ccavSed w^here it arose. Simi- 
larly when a being ceases he ceases 
there w^here he arose and does not 
rearise owing to the absence of the 
heat of grasping upadana to ignite 
subsequent groups. Though the 
flame ceased, solids, liquids, heat and 
gases go on arising and rearising, 
integrating and disintegrating for 


ever. In the ocean great waves reach 
the shore and cease but the ocean in 
which the waves occur go on for ever. 
Even so though individual processes 
called the beings at appropriate 
periods cease in Nibbana, yet the 
samsara process goes on for ever aris- 
ing and rearising, integrating and 
disintegrating. 

To the sensualist this disappearance 
in Nibbana of all possibilities of ex- 
citement in which he has been accus- 
tomed to take such great delight as 
a sort of second nature that he can- 
not clearly perceive the real defects 
thereof, is an undesirable repugnant 
condition wdiich creates in him an 
aversion. This is due to the ignor- 
ance of the assada, adinava and nis- 
sarana (arising, consequences, and 
cessation) of sensual excitement and 
ignorance as regards himself, the ego 
attani, and its belongings, the atta- 
niya. 

Individual procescs called the be- 
ings arise as fivefold grasping groups 
(rupa, vedana, sauna, sankhara, vin- 
nana). The group form (rupa) arises 
on the four essentials : (i) tridimen- 
sionally spreading out extension, 
(pathavi) ; (2) binding, yielding, co- 
herence (apo) ; (3) converting, pre- 
serving, combining, changing, matur- 
ing, sharpening, intensifying heat 
(tejo) ; and (4) moving, vibrating, 
oscillating, scattering, motion (vayo). 
These four essentials are inseparable 
for the reason that they arise always 
together along with colour, odour, 
taste, and nutriment. These eight 
are called the Octad. 

The first four of the Octad are in- 
separable forces whose flux with the 
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last four thereof in various degrees 
of tension appears differently as solids 
V'herc the extension mode (patliavi) 
is predominant ; as liquids where the 
yielding cohering* mode (apo) is pre- 
dominant ; as fire where the convert- 
ing, preserving combining, changing, 
maturing, sharpening, intensifying 
mode (tejo) is predominant ; and as 
gases where the moving, vibrating, 
oscillating, scattering, mode (vayo) is 
predominant. 

Tlic mahabhutas are therefore not 
earth, water, fire or air. The earth 
as a solid is a manifestation of the 
mahabhnta ^vith pathavi mode in 
excess. Water as a liquid is a mani- 
festation of the mahabhnta with the 
apo mode in excess. Fire as heat is 
a manifestation of the iiiahabhuta 
with the tejo mode in excess. Air 
as a gas is a manifestation of the 
mahabhuta with the vayo mode in 
excess. These are all bhutarupa. 

We cannot sense the mahabhuta 
the first four of the octad Suddhat- 
thaka. We cannot sense gravitation 
per sc but we can sense things gravi- 
tated. Similarly when the maha- 
bhuta the first four of the octad arc 
in flux with the last four of that 
octad, we are able to sense the maha- 
bhuta as solids, liquids, fire and air. 
Thus Rxix of the first four with the 
last four of the octad constitute the 
mahabhuta section of the Rupak- 
khanda. In this flux we see all iion- 
organic matter from atoms and mole- 
cules to nebulae and mighty world 
systems. This flux is not self- 
conscious. 

The second flux is that of matter 
and material qualities where the first 


flux combines with the material qua- 
lities (upada rupa), exhibiting all 
organisms. These material qualities 
fall into ten classes ; (i) Sensitive 

organs (eye, ear, nose, tongue, body); 
(j) Fields of sensation (form, sound, 
odour, sapid s) ; (3) vSex (female and 
male) ; (4) Base (nucleus) ; (5) Life 
(vital force) ; (6) Nutrition (edible 
food) ; (7) Limitation (space) ; (8) 
Communication (l)ody, speech) ; (9) 

Workability (plasticity, lightness, 
pliancy, aclai)tability) ; and (10) Cha- 
racteristics (integration , continuance 
of integration, decay, impermanence). 
These organisms are two-fold : (i) 

plant organisms and {^) animal orga- 
nisms as such pure organisms. 

The third flux is the being where 
the things of the non-orgaiiic flux 
and the things of the organic flux 
are both devoured by consciousness, 
vinnana. This third flux occurs 
when vinnana establishes contact 
with matter as bhula rupa and organ- 
isms as upada rupa. It is in this 
third flux that attachment to samsara 
and aversion to Nibbana operate. 
This flux is sclf-conscious. In the 
first flux only chemical action takes 
place. In the second flux chemical 
action with organic action functions. 
In the third flux function chemical 
action, organic action and i>sychic 
action. The relevancy of the three 
fluxes is that the being cannot be 
explained without explaining the first 
flux matter and the second flux or- 
ganisms as the third flux is where 
consciousness vinnana binds the other 
two fluxes as will presently be ex- 
plained. In this third flux, the being 
goes on in utter ignorance of the 
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actuality of grasping and rejecting 
everything that comes by in response 
to the idiosyncrasy of the being. The 
prototype of this grasping and re- 
jecting in this self-conscious flux is 
seen in the non-organic flux as attrac- 
tion and repulsion and in the organic 
flux as assimilation and excretion. 
The non-organic and the organic 
fluxes including as they do all the 
solids, liquids, fire, gases, plants and 
animal organisms as such all consti- 
tute the u])ada rupa section of the 
rupakkhandha. 

Rupakkhandlia, the form group, 
and rupa, the vivSual object, may lead 
to some confusion. Rupakkhandha 
includes the visual object rupa as 
well as sound, smell, taste and tan- 
gible things. This rupa as the visual 
object has a limited meaning as 
against rupa in rupakkhandha which 
has a broad meaning. Rupakkhandha, 
the form group, as such ow^es its 
existence to its being knowm as form 
by con.sciousncss through one of its 
supporting points, perception. But 
for this consciousness, there will be 
no chair, elephant, or mountain. All 
these wdll be mere matter. It is the 
property, perception, of the conscious- 
ness which draws the differences 
and similarities of material objects 
and of concepts of identity such as 
soul, gravitation, and other ideas. It 
is this property, perception, of the 
consciousness that drawls the distinc- 
tions as a male and a female. There 
are no males or females as such. 
What we call males and females arc 
only different arrangements of the 
Octad Suddhatthaka in flux with 
upadarupa and vinnana yielding re- 


ciprocating facilities. They are posi- 
tive and negative aspects found not 
only in the animal flux but also in 
the organic and non-organic fluxes. 

The second grasping group is that 
of sensation, vedana. This group 
arises on the contact of vinnana wdth 
the objects of sensation and the 
organs of sensation, vSensation is six- 
fold according as the knowing is 
through the eye, ear, nose, tongue, 
bo<ly, mind. Sensation sprung from 
eye contact is cakkhuvinnana ; sensa- 
tioji sprung from ear contact is sota- 
vinnana ; sensation sprung from nose 
contact is ghaiiavinnana ; sensation 
sprung from tongue contact is jivha- 
vinnana ; sensation sprung from body 
contact is kayavinnana ; sensation 
sprung from thought contact is mano- 
vinnana. 

The third group is that of percep- 
tion, sanna. This is a mental property 
which takes note of similarities, 
differences, and peculiarities of the 
objects of sensation and identifies 
them as a chair, an animal, a soul, or 
other things as an individual entity. 
Perception is six-fold according as it 
refers itself to form, sound, smell, 
taste, contact, thing. 

The fourth grouj) is that of voli- 
tion, sankliara. It is grasping which 
sw^allovvs up form, sound, smell, 
taste, contact, thing as object eye, 
ear, nose, tongue, body, mind as .sub- 
ject, and concept as the medium be- 
tween the object and the subject. 
Volition upbuilds forms in accord- 
ance with their form-ncss ; sensation 
in accordance wdth their sensation- 
ness ; perception in accordance with 
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their perceptioii-iiess ; conceptive ac- 
tualities in accordance with their con- 
ception-ness ; and consciousness in 
accordance with its consciousness- 
ness. Sankhara converts the already 
conditioned sankliata into a recondi- 
tioning abhisankaranaka. These 
four groups rupa, vedana, sanna, 
sankhara in the conscious flux of the 
being behave in the same ways as the 
four mahabhutas (patliavi, apo, tejo, 
vayo) in the non-orgaiiic flux behave. 
When two pieces of diy wood are 
rubbed vigorously together there is 
friction, there is vibration, there is 
the adjustment of the atoms and 
there is heat. On these four, pathavi, 
apo, tejo, vayo, there bursts forth a 
flame. When the dry wood liappens 
to be brushwood or grass or chaff or 
rubbish or logwood the respective 
fires are named after the burning 
naterial as brushw’ood Are, grass fire, 
chaff fire, rubbish fire or logwood 
fire. vSimilarly w'hen external form, 
rui)a, as object is rubbed against 
internal form as subject, there is 
friction, there is the vibrating feeling 
(vedana), there is the arranging per- 
ception (sanna), there is the convert- 
ing, sharpening, volition (sankhara). 
On these four rupa, vedana, sanna, 
sankhara, bursts forth consciousness, 
vinnana. When the rupa happens to 
be visual form, the vinnana is called 
visual consciousness, cakkhu vinnana; 
when the rupa happens to be sound, 
smell, taste, contact or thing, it is 
named after the cognized rupa as 
sotavinnana, ghanavinnana, jivha- 
vinnana, kaya vinnana and after the 
cognized nama, as manovinnana. 
Thus arises the fifth group vinnana. 


An example will make the arising 
of the grasping group, kamaraga, 
attani, and attaniya clear. I see a 
cube. 1 hear it when it is being cut 
as a grinding. I .smell it when 
warmed as a peculiar odour. I taste 
it as sweet. I feel it as hard, vedana. 
I perceive it as sugar, sanna. I like 
this, tanha, kamaraga. I gras]i it 
and know it (vinnana) as a thing 
belonging to me, Attaniya. I con- 
sider myself the enjoycr, Attani. I 
do not like to he deprived of it. I 
have aversion to this deprivation. 

The being is not the object of 
sensation nor is he the subject of 
sensation nor is he the consciousness 
binding the object to the subject as 
the knowledge between the two. The 
object has its own line of dependent 
origination in the beginningless non- 
organic flux alongside of the other 
two mem]>ers. The subject has its 
own line of dependent origination in 
the bcginninglcss organic flux along- 
side of the other two members. Con- 
sciousness has its owai line of depen- 
dent origination alongside of the 
other two members in the beginning- 
less conscious flux as the knowledge 
between the organic and non-organk 
fluxes. Each member of this tripli- 
city is as old as and not older than its 
other two members. Each member 
of this triplicity is a momentary unit 
arising in dependence lasting and 
vanishing as such unit giving rise to 
the next unit. These three members 
arise afresh at this present moment 
in dependance upon the past moment 
and vanishes (never destroyed) giving 
rise to the next unit. These arisings 
occur at this very moment in the 
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fathomable depths of nebular forma- 
tions as well as in the heights of the 
brahma x^i^ines. They are not the 
beings. They are the flux of the six 
inodes, pathavi, apo, tejo, vayo, 
akasa, vinnana as exjdained in the 
Mahatitthayatana Siitta, Tika Nipata, 
Anguttara Nikaya. ''Channam bhik- 
khave dhatunam upadaya gabbhassa 
avakkantihoti, Okkantiya sati nama- 
rupam.’* The arising of the six 
modes is the cause of the simulta- 
neous succession of the embryo. On 
the arising of the embryo namaru])a 
arises. The six modes go on arising 
from beginninglcssness. On this 
arising the non-organic and the two 
organic fluxes lake place. These go 
on for ever. The process of the 
reproduction in the case of the 
amoeba will throw a flood of light 
here. 

On the triple crossing of these 
fluxes arise rupa, vedana, sanna, 
sankhara, vinnana as subject, object 
and consciousness. When form as 
object confronts the eye as subject, 
there arises vinnana between the two. 
This triple contact is phassa, (Cak- 
khunca paticca rupeca uppajjati 
cakkhuvinnanam tinnani saiigati 
phasso). Similarly when sound, 
smell, taste, tangible things and con- 
cepts confront ear, nose, tongue, 
body, and mind there arise vinnana 
knowing the sound, smell, taste, con- 
tact and concepts. Each of these 
crossing points is a momentary being 
and the summation of these rapidly 
crossing points, the one point turning 
into another point, constitutes the 
apparently unitary 'T** which eludes 
the majority of the most searching 


brains. Just as the summation of 
the impacts of the different pictures 
rapidly falling on the screen of a 
cinema, each a modification of its 
predecessor in such rapid succession 
that the retina of the eye cannot keei^ 
equal pace show\s an apparently uni- 
tary individual behaving in different 
ways, even so the triple crossing 
points occurring in such rapid succes- 
sion that the unintensified mind can- 
not keep equal pace show an appa- 
rently unitary being behaving in 
different w^ays seeing, hearing, smell- 
ing, tasting, feeling, thinking, acting, 
enjoying, suffering and forming theo- 
ries and views. On this apparently 
iMiitary ‘T’* conce])t rest vatthukaina 
as pancakamagunikaraga and kilesa- 
kama as the concepts attani and atta- 
niya. This attachment and the con- 
cepts are the blinds, hindrances, 
Avhicli as kaniacchanda (sensuality), 
vyapada (animosity), • tliinamiddha 
(sloth and torpor), uddhaccakukkucca 
(flurry and worry), and vicikiccha 
(perplexity) cloud the clear vision. 
The sensation which arises on con- 
tact with agreeable objects is soma- 
nassa. The doctrine here is con- 
tained in the Mahanidana Sutta of 
the Digha Nikaya. On this pleasure 
arises tanha for the object and there 
is an exertion to acquire that object 
pariyesana. On pariyesana arises the 
acquisition of the object, lablia. On 
labha there follows discrimination as 
to the desirability or the undesir- 
ability of the object, vinicchaya. On 
vincchaya arises attachment, chanda- 
raga. On chandaraga arises the con- 
cept of the ego, the* individual, 
addhyavasan^. This ego concept is 
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what is called attani* On the arising 
of the concept of the ego there 
follows grasping, upaclana, of the 
object. On this grasping arises the 
unwillingness to part with the object, 
maccharij’a. On this inacchariya 
arises the protection of the acquired 
object, arakklia. In ])rotecting the 
object the being considers that the 
object is his and does not belong to 
others and resorts to u’capoiis of 
offence to retain the object ; he 
quarrels with others and kills others ; 
he utters falsehood and uses rough 
words and sneaks ; he coniniits adul- 
tery and fornication ; he uses w^ays 
and means to deprive others of their 
belongings to secuie them for himself 
or for the ])]casure of punishing 
others ; and commits all other crimes 
against person and property. 

Just as the amoeba becomes a 
grasping organism when it desires to 
seize its food and into other mechani- 
cal shapes ai)proprialc for other pur- 
poses, even so the being becomes the 
visual process when it sees ; auditory 
process when it hears, a sniclling pro- 
cess when it smells ; a gustatory pro- 
cess when it tastes ; a tactile process 
when it contacts ; and a menial i>ro- 
cess when it thinks. In all these 
processes, vedana arises followed Iw 
attachment, pancakamaguiiikaraga, 
and the concepts attani and attaniya 
and they take such a strong hold that 
the idea of separation of the self and 
its belongings from sensuality be- 
comes obnoxious and there results the 
unwillingness to ccavSe in Nibbana, 
the aversion thereto. 

The attani ego concept is twenty- 
foldr The teaching here is the 


Sakkayaditthi. Each grasping group 
is viewed in four different ways by 
conceiving an undying, unchanging, 
everlasting substance called a soul as 
being identical with, included in, 
lying outside of, and being com- 
pounded with that grasping group. 
The identity view ivS where the grasp- 
ing group is considered as itself the 
vSoul. The inclusion view is where 
the grasping group is considered as a 
receptacle enclosing the soul as a relic 
in a casket. The exclusion view is 
where the grasping group is consi- 
dered as that which in'ojects a soul 
as a shadow from a tree in the i)re- 
sence of light. The composition view 
is where the soul is considered to be 
an admixture with the grasping group 
like the scent in a flower or the oil 
in a linseed. The five grasping 
groups considered in these four-fold 
Avays yield the twenty- fold sakkaya- 
ditthi, soul concepts. These twenty 
vieAvs arc held not by one and the 
same being but by different beings 
according to their owm w ays of think- 
ing commensurate Avith the degree of 
intensity of the poAver of understand- 
ing. The majority of the ignorant 
Avorldlings think that the body, rupa, 
is itself the .soul and have objections 
to cremate dead bodies. As intelli- 
gence groAvs, the soul is transferred 
from the form into sen.sation, then 
into perception, then into volition, 
and then into conscioii.sness, vinnana. 
As intelligence growls keener the 
identity view is rejected in favour of 
the inclusion view, then into the 
composition view and then into the 
exclusion view. Whichever grasping 
group is considered as the soul, 
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whether as identical with it, or as in- 
cluded* in it, or as conipoiUKkfd with 
it, or as excluded (projected) from it, 
that becomes the attani and the re- 
maining grasping groups become the 
attaniya belongings to that attani, 
soul. Thus there are tv\'eiity attani 
views and twenty attaniya views. 

On this sakkayaditthi soul views 
arise the sixty -two fold world theories 
regarding the being ^s existence relat- 
ing to the pa.st, present and tlie 
future as stated in the Brahmajala 
vSutta of the Digha Nikayn. Of the 
sixty-two fold theories eighteen are 
based on the present in relation to 
the j)ast and the remaining forty-four 
are based on the ])rcsciit in relation 
to the future. The pre.sent is the 
stand-point from wliich the view is 
projected cither into the past or into 
the future. The importance of under- 
standing these soul concepts and 
world theories to the Buddhist is 
immense. The examination of these 
soul concepts and world theories 
materially assists the student of Bud- 
dhism and the follow^er of the path 
to understand anatta without which 
Nibbana is meaningless. Without a 
knowledge of what a being is and 
what he is not, what samsara is and 
what it is not, it is impossible to pass 
through the Noble Eightfold Path by 
that clearness of vision, Sammaditthi, 
wdiich constitutes the first factor of 
that path and the stepping-stone to 
the life of purity wdiich leads to the 
sight of Nibbana. 

All the infatuations, senstiality 
(pancakainagunikaraga) , the attani 
and the attaniya arise on feeling 
(vedana) at the triple crossing of the 


subject, object, and consciousness. 
When form confronts the eye and 
visual consciousness fuses the two, 
the being is the visual process. Here 
the unsaliated ignorant worldling 
entertains desire wdiich is followed by 
grasping and he drifts in the aiiusota- 
gami down-stream process and so- 
journs ill Samsara suffering the 
agonies of (jati, jara, marana, soka, 
parideva, dukkha, domanassa, upa- 
yasa) birth, decay, death, sorrow, 
lamentation, ill, grief and despair and 
is averse to Nibbana owdiig to the 
uiiwillingnesb to be separated from 
sensuality a])pertaining to himself 
through his belongings. vSimilarly on 
each of the auditory, gustatory, olfac- 
torvy tactile and conceptual processes, 
the unsatiated ignorant worldling 
entertains desire and drifts in the 
anusotagami dowm-strcani process and 
sojourns in samsara suffering agonies. 
But on the other hand, on the same 
vedana arising at the triple crossing, 
the satiated being ceases to entertain 
desire and proceeds in the padsota- 
gami upstream process rowing against 
the currents of sensuality appertain- 
ing to himself through his belong* 
ings. The aversion which up to this 
point ran against Nibbana recoils 
and revolts against samsara. Aver- 
sion to Nibbana now turns into aver- 
sion to Samsara. This is due to the 
fact that sensuality has reached its 
climax and the being is satiated and 
fed up with enjoyment. 

At this point the being is able to 
see the misery owdng to the thinning 
of the sensuality cloud (Kamac- 
chandha) and the Buddha’s doctrine 
becomes acceptable. He is now ready 
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and willing to listen to the Dhamma. 
He heafs it, tries to understand it, 
and begins to follow the Noble Eighl- 
Ifold Path. lie views actuality as 
what it is, freed from views and 
theories. He proceeds to know the' 
cause of misery, the Samudaya Sacca, 
and strives, Maggasacca, to work out 
his liberation, Nirodha, from the 
misery, Dukkha. With this object in 
view he counteracts lobha, dosa, 
inoha (greed, animosity, ignorance) 
in the avenues of the mind, mouth, 
and body through Sammasankappa, 
sainmavaca, and sammakammaiilo. 
He purifies his conduct through 
samma-ajivo. He rows against the 
currents of sensuality through 
sanimavayamo by avc^iding akusala 
and keeping to kusala. He becomes 
cautious and wary through sammasati 
and tranquillizes his body and mind 
from all excitement and develojis the 
essentials for the paths the Bojjhaii- 
gas, Mindfulness (sati), vSearching 
the truth (dhammavicaya), Energy 
(viriya), Pleasurable interest (piti), 
Serenity (passaddhi), Concentration 
(samadhi), and Equanimity (upek- 
klia). This last factor of the Bojjhan- 
gas is the point at which the desires 
as aversion to Samsara and aversion 
to Ni]:)bana both begin to cease as 
Tanhakkhaya at the vicinity of the 
Arahatta Magga citta with the aris- 
ing of udiich the being jumps off sain- 
sara and lands on the shores of 
Nibbana. Here the Araliat lasts as 
a group of i^ure khandhas freed 
from the grasping adhesion and con- 
ceptual views till the arising of the 
citta for the last time as parinibbana. 
Thereafter consciousness arises no 


more. The triple crossing fails. 
With ‘ilie failure of the triple cross- 
ing vedana fails, tanha fails, upadana 
fails, bhava fails, jati fails, jara 
marana, .soka, parideva, dukkha, 
domanassa, upayasa fail and the 
misery ends as was said by the 
Bxiddha in the Mahai)ariiiibbana 
vSutta : — 

Yo imasmiin dhamma vinaye appa- 
matto vihessati 

Pahaya jati sanusaran diikkhassan- 
tam karissati. 

In the case of .such a crossing w^hat 
existed was a repeated alternation of 
happiness and misery, a fitful fever 
in the true sense of the words. What 
ha]>])eiis in Nibbana is the cessation 
of this alternation by the cessation 
of the crossing of the subject, object, 
and consciousness. Vinnana ceases to 
burst forth any longer fusing the 
subject with the object. The subject 
is not destroyed. The object is not 
destroyed. Consciousness is not des- 
troyed. As at every crossing point 
in samsara, here, at the last crossing 
point also, the subject arises, lasts 
and vanislies, the object arises, lasts 
and vanishes, consciousness arises 
lasts and vanishes. After the vanish- 
ing at this last point of crossing, all 
crossing in that i^eculiarly individual 
grasping group ceases. The fluxes 
keep on producing groups of misery 
in dependent origination as processes. 
The beginningless coming together, 
the beginningless falling asunder of 
the six inodes pathavi, apo, tejo, 
vayo, akasa, vinnana, as individual 
fluxes, non-organic, organic, and 
conscious, go on repeatedly arising 
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as saiiisara. The individual fluxes 
go i>n reproducing and each flux 
ceases reproducing at its appropriate 
time. The conscious flux culminat- 
ing in the Arahat ceases reproducing 
at the Arahatta Magga citta and 
ceases to be born thereafter. Nib- 
bana is there. This Arahat vsees Nib- 
bana face to face. If at that stage 
this purified being with his cn- 
lightennjent finds that this Nilibana 
is undesirable, he can jump head- 
long into sainsara again provided he 
is willing to jump into a pit from 
which he has risen with great diffi- 
culty and feels the happiness of deli- 
verance. Nil)bana is not a mere hope 
to be realized after death. While the 
Arahat is living he sees Nib])ana in 
its aspects and he passes away of 
his own accord thoroughly satisfied 
.that everything that should be done 
had been done and that nothing more 
remains to be desired as was said by 
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every Arahat before he ceased in 
Nibbana. “Khina jati, vusitani 
brahmacariyam, katani karaniyam, 
naparam ittathayati (vSanyutta). He' 
passes away with perfect satisfaction 
fully con.scious and unruffled. 

Let us work hard and ascend those 
heights on which the Arahats en- 
joyed supreme tranquillity on the 
shores of Nibbana and see for our- 
selves whether we should prefer 
sainsara to Nibbana. If we do not, 
then we can cease in Nibbana ; but 
if we do prefer sainsara to nibbana, 
we can redeveloj) aversion to Nib- 
baiia and plunge headlong into Sam- 
sara. A fallen leaf from the stem of 
the branch of a tree may readhcrc 
to the old stock before a person who 
had seen Nibbana desires to re- 
produce misery again in sainsara. 

Homage io the Buddha, 

May All Be Free From Misery, 


THE MILITANT CHRISTIAN : A STUDY IN INTOLERANCE 


Sri PriyadaRvSI Sugatananda 


In a talk in a series called “World 
Religions^ given sometime* ago by 
the British Broadcasting Corjioration, 
and subsequently published in full in 
the B.B.C.’s official organ “The 
Listener a Mr. David Bentley- 
Taylor essayed to make a comprison 
between Buddhism and Christianity. 
Before going into the .subject of his 
remarks it should be understood that 
Mr* Bentley-Taylor’s sole claim to 


pose as an authority on Buddhism is 
the fact that he spent some time in 
China as a Christian missionary. To 
many this may appear a rather slight 
foundation for an unbiased com- 
parison of two ancient religions, but 
to the arrangers of the B.B.C’s Home 
Service it evidently appeared ade- 
quate. 

Mr. Beiitley-Taylor exposed the 
superficiality of his knowledge almost 
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at the outset, when he informed his 
listeners that the Buddha attained 
Enlightenment beneath a Banyan 
‘Tree. This, however, is an unim- 
portant point in comparison with 
what followed. ^’Gautama*', said 
Mr, Bentle3*-Taylor, '‘lived and died 
a Himlu, and . . . many of His views 
reflected strongly His Indian and 
Hindu l)ackgTound’\ 

At the time of the Buddha, Vedic 
Brahmanism was already in deca\% 
and the Buddha pointed out many of 
its faults,— the tendency to subslitiitc 
the dead letter of the law for its 
living spirit, the belief in the efficacy 
of ritual and sacrifice, particularly 
anitiud-sacrifice, and its insistence on 
the caste superiority of the Brahmin. 
But it had not yet Ix^come Hinduism, 
which was a later development, the 
result of the impact of Buddhist 
thought upon Vedic culture, and a 
fusion of the two. The Buddhist 
outlook can be traced very clearly in 
the Upanishads, and it is from this 
amalgam that modern Hinduism 
emerged. Apart from this, the 
differences between Buddhist and 
Hindu ])liilosophical concepts are 
many and radical. The Buddha him- 
self emphasised these differences, and 
they comprise all that part of the 
Buddhist system which is summarised 
under the heading "Right Views"', 
the first step in the Noble Eightfold 
Path. 

Of the Eightfold Path itself, Mr. 
Bentley-Taylor remarked, "If you 
imagine you are going to get any 
help ill the battle of life from this 
teaching, it is here that you arc likely 


to be disillusioned"". He then enu- 
merated the eight stages of the Path, 
but failed to indicate why disillusion- 
ment was likely to come from follow- 
ing it. In the manner customary 
with Clirislian theologians, he was 
c'onlenl to make a statement without 
feeling the need to substantiate it, 
and doubtless very few of his listeners 
were aware of anything logically 
lacking in the good gentleman's mode 
of presenting liis argument. The 
Christian is conditioned to receive 
dogmas without question ; it is one 
of the rea.sons why in the West reli- 
gion and t)hilosr>phy have been for so 
long considered antagonistic, and the 
rationalist thinker, from time hn- 
iiieinorial, looked U])on with suspi- 
cion by the Church. He lias been 
either openly persecuted or contemp- 
tuously Ignored, according to the 
particular age in which he lived. If 
he was unfortunate in his era, like 
eviordano Bruno, he went to the 
stake, 

Mr. Taylor then went on to draw 
a historical picture of Buddhism 
according to his limited knowledge 
and unlimited prejudice, and to com- 
pare the development of the Northern 
and Southern schools. He made 
much of the way in wdiicli the former 
has subsfituted faith and trust in ex- 
ternal aid for the doctrine of self- 
salvation preached by Sakya Muni. 
The teaching of the Founder, he said, 
has been drastically reversed in, the 
countries where Mahayana prevails. 
He made it clear that in his opinion 
tins was a grave corruption of the 
original teaching. Yet later, with 
the naive disregard of consistency 
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characteristic of his calling, he criti- 
cised the Buddhist doctrine of self- 
salvation on the ground that it offers 
nothing to *^sinful, struggling men 
and women in East and West/' who, 
apparently, need an external divine 
aid to get them out of their plight. 
Having castigated the idolatry of 
]V[aha 3 ^ana Buddhism and made 
slighting references to its (1 odd ess 
of Mercy and other ‘'deities*', Mr. 
Taylor proceeded to extol Christian- 
ity because Jesus claimed to ])e God 
Iiimself, and to have power to grant 
salvation to those who accepted him. 
He did not ex])lain in what way he 
considered this doctrine superior to 
the belief in the Mahayana deities to 
which he had made insulting refer- 
ence. The passages in which he 
made allusion to Buddhist images of 
any kind wxto in grossly bad taste 
and seemed purposely designed to 
give offence to Buddhists. 

The ritual of the Tibetan Church 
also came in for some criticism from 
Mr. Taylor, who did not, iKuvever, 
draw any comparison between it and 
the ritual magic of the Mass or the 
Christian Sacrament, wdiich to an 
non-Christian appears nothing but 
animistic surierstition, with a re- 
volting suggestion of s^mibolic can- 
nibalism. The hope of individual 
immortality, said Mr. Taylor, has 
supplanted the desire for the elimina- 
tion of personal existence (Nirvana) 
in Buddhism. Even if this were true, 
wdiich it is not, the reason why it 
should be so distasteful to a Chris- 
tian, who has no higher aspiration 
than a personal immortality, is rather 
difficult to understand, 


''Gautama advocated self-salvation; 
most of His followers put their trust' 
in idols. Both solutions are badly 
wide of the truth. ... If we com-, 
pare Gautama, both in His teaching 
and His claims, with Jesus Christ, the 
immeasurable sujjeriority of the latter 
.stands out. He did claim to be God 
and to be able to save the erring and 
needy, and he alone can do it.** 
That is a fair example of Mr. Bentley- 
Taylor’s style of argument. He 
made no mention of the idolatry of 
the Crucifix, the liturgy and images, 
the consecrated bread and wane 
through wdiicli the followers of Jesus 
imagine that they are iiartaking of 
Divine Grace, as though holiness 
were a thing to be assimilated 
through the digestive system. Neither 
did it occur to him to exidain what 
reason he had for believing the claim 
of Jesus to divinity ; to the Buddhist, 
or to any rational thinker, the sober 
claim of the Buddha to be a Teacher 
only, and but One of many, carries 
much more conviction. It has the 
ring of truth and sincerity that is so 
sadly lacking in the pretentious 
claims of all those — and there have 
been many besides the Jewish 
Proplict — who set themselves up as 
being incarnations of the godhead. 

After a final attack on the “painted 
images’’ of Mahayana, Mr. Ta^dor 
surpassed himself in a last outburst 
of ])ad taste. “Gautama**, he said, 
“has been called the 'Eight of Asia* 
—but 'if the light that is in thee be 
be darkness, how great is that 
darkness!* **. This is not compari- 
son ; it is not even criticism. It is 
merely vulgar abus^. 
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It is only fair to the B. B. C. to 
record that they acknowledged that 
the broadcast had brought a storm of 
protest from English listeners, many 
of whom could not have been Bud- 
dhists. But they only imblishcd 
three of the * ‘hundreds of letters” 
they said had been received, and 
these were not adequate replies to 
the speaker’s many misrepresenta- 
tions and unfounded attacks. When 
Mr. Christmas Humphreys, President 
of the Eondon Buddhist Societ}^ was 
asked by a reporter if a Buddhist 
would be allowed to broadcast a 
reply, he said, “Not a chance of it. 
We have been trying for twenty 
years.” 

It is a fact that the religious mono- 
poly of the British Broadcasting Cor- 
poration is exclusively Christian and 
is enforced with absolute rigidity. 
Religions other than Christianit}’ are 
only allowed on tlie air under the 
guise of entertainment”, as when 
Clifford Bax’s play “The Buddha” 
was performed in 1947. No other 
religion but Christianity is permitted 
to present its views in a serious talk 
or discussion. 

What is the reason for this policy ? 
Christianity is tlie vState religion of 
England and the B. B. C. is an 
official organisation. At first glance 
it would seem that the u])holders of 
the State religion are aware of its 
decline and that its doctrines will 
not bear honest comparison with 
those of other creeds, particularly 
Buddhism. But the matter goes 
deeper than this. Christianity, even 
during the time of its greatest 
Strength when it had few, if any, 


considerable rivals in European 
thought, was addicted fo the suppres- 
sion, by fair means or foul, of other 
sects. It is sometimes argued on be- 
half of Christianity as a religion that 
it gives 110 justification foi intoler- 
ance, and that such intolerance, when 
it docs aiqicar, is due to mis- 
interpretation of the Christian creed 
by individuals, such as IMr. Beutley- 
Taylor, or by bigoted groups. 

Unfortunately, this argument will 
not stand examination. The Chris- 
tian dogma is inhci'enlly exclusive, 
and from this it is but a ste]) to in- 
tolerance and ]:>ersecution. The writer 
once quoted to a Christian clergyman 
the words of Mahatma Oandhi : “If 
to believe in and try to iiractise the 
ideals of the v'sermon on the Mount 
is to lie a Christian, then I am 
hunildy i>roud to call my .self one,” 
hut added that tlic theological teach- 
ings of Cliristianity could not be ac- 
cepted by anyone who sincerely 
.sought for tnitli. The answer of the 
clergyman was that in Christianity 
the Sermon on the Mount was of very 
minor importance ; it was merely 
ethical teaching, and not by any 
means peculiar to Christianity-' 
which, of course, is true. But he 
went on to say that the real signi- 
ficance of Christian belief and W'hat 
distinguished it from all false reli- 
gions w'as faith in salvation through 
Christ and Christ alone, as the only- 
begotten son of God. Herein lies 

the real basis of Christian intelorance, 
and it is fundamental to the religion 
itself, not the peculiarity of any indi- 
vidual itnerpretation . The whole 

point of Christianity, to the Christian, 
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is that anyone who does not be- 
lieve in its central dogma of salvation 
is a heathen and is damned. One re- 
calls the words of Bishop Heber 
about Ceylon — words that arc solemn- 
ly sung every Sunday in hundreds 
of English churches, . . . Where 
every prospect pleases, and only man 
is vile’’ — vile, that is, because he is 
not a Christian, and so not redeemed 
from Original Sin. The irony of it is 
that these words were written in the 
same century in which another, and 
far greater, poet, Willi an Blake, had 
written of the "'dark, Satanic mills* of 
England, — those grim symbols of the 
industrial era that was then crushing 
the English masses into a ^ ‘vileness” 
that the Church glibly attributed to 
its convenient doctrine of “Original 
Sin”. 

It was in that era that the Christian 
Church of England publicly, through 
the mouths of its Bishops, Arch- 
bishops and other dignitaries, sup- 
ported and gave its blessing to such 
iniquities as sweated factory labour, 
miserable poverty and disease, negro 
slavery, and the hanging of children 
for stealing a loaf of bread when they 
were starving. Most of the humani- 
tarian reformers who agitated against 
these social crimes were not Chris- 
tians, but freethinkers and atheists 
such as Shelley, Godwin and, later, 
Bradlaugh, — for whom the law of the 
land relating to the Oath of Alle- 
giance had to be atlered before he 
would consent to take his seat in 
Parliament. The whole of Christian 
orthodoxy was ranged on the side of 
the '^haves” against the “have nots”, 
despite the words attributed to the 
3 


founder, “It is easier for a camel to 
go through the eye of a needle than 
for a rich man to enter the Kingdom 
of Heaven”. That saying did no- 
thing to prevent the worship of 
wealth and material prosperity that- 
has brought Europe to the verge of 
destruction today. To quote another 
Christian hymn : “The rich man in 
his castle, the poor man at his gate, 
— ^God made them high and lowly, 
and ordered their estate.” All Chris- 
tianity olfered to the poor and down- 
trodden, the “sinful, struggling men 
and women” was the doubtful pros- 
])ect of heaven in exchange for their 
submission to injustices and oppres- 
sions inflicted on them in this world 
by those whom God had placed over 
them. These are the defects that 
have been the greatest cause of the 
decay of religion in the West ; it was 
such abuses that gave force and un- 
fortunate truth to the Marxian 
dictum, “Religion is the opiate of the 
masses.” 

No parallel can be found in Bud- 
dhist or Hindu history for the reli- 
gious wars and persecutions that have 
stained the records of Christianity 
with blood and caused them to reek 
with the stench of burning flesh of 
heretics. The reason, again, is fun- 
damental to the religions in question. 
Christianity i^reaclies a narrow and 
exclusive plan of salvation ; Bud- 
dhism holds out the prospect of ulti- 
mate Nirvana for all, whatsoever 
their present belief or imbelief. The 
heavens of Buddhism are attainable 
by all— depending, not on the magic 
password of any particular creed, but 
on the in^rit of a virtuous lif<?. 
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Christianity may be too small to 
have any place for the Buddha and 
His followers, but Buddhism is big 
enough to contain a thousand such 
as Jesus, and to give them their just 
share of honour as world-tcachers and 
Buddhas-to-be. The difference be- 
tween Cliristianily and Buddhism is 
the difference between a ]K‘tty tribal 
religion and a universal, all-embrac- 
ing Truth. The followervS of the 
Buddha can therefore afi’ord to be 
tolerant, — but tolerance must not be 
carried to the extreme of allowing 


untruth and vilification of the 
Master’s Teaching to go unchalleng- 
ed. Christianity has for too long 
held predominance over the minds of 
Western peoples. Because of the re- 
action against its primitive doctrines, 
faith in the si)iritiial values has been 
undermined, and materialism has 
taken the place of religion. Only 
Buddhism can save the world from 
this destructive ])roccss and re-estab- 
lish the Kingdom of Righteousness 
in the four quarters of the earth. 


TIBET LOOKS FOR AN INDIAN PANDIT 

R. IS. Rahul 


111 Tibet the doctrine of the 
Buddha came to lose its pristine 
moral purity, greatly debased by the 
admixture of Bon and Tantric mys- 
ticism. To reform it pandits from 
Kashmir, Nepal and India were in- 
vited from time to time. In 1025 
A.D. the devout king Lha Igima 
Yehse, a contemporary of king Mahi 
Pala of Magadha, founded the royal 
monastery of Thoding at Tholin in 
Purang, Jnari Khorsum (Western 
Tibet), and authorised the monks of 
this monastery to invite learned 
monks from India to Tibet, especially 
the renowned Ratna Vajra of 
Kashmir. Out of Iwciity-one monks 
he had sent out to India, nineteen arc 
said to have died of heat, fever, 
snake-bite and other privations of 
a mountain-journejr. The surviving 


two, Rinchhen Zangpo Lochung and 
Legs-pahi Sesrah, found their way to 
llie great Vikramasila monastery in 
ancient Magadha on the bank of the 
Ganges where tliey heard of the fame 
of Sri jn ana Dipankara. Tliey car- 
ried rejiorts about Dipankara, his 
high spiritual attainments and learn- 
ing, to their king who at once des- 
])atched a mission to Vikramasila 
under Vgya-tsoii-gru vSengc, a native 
of Tag-tshal in the Tsang province, 
iv'ith a hundred attendants and a large 
piece of bar-gold as a present from 
Lha-chan Tama to Srijnana. 

In his royal letter, Lha Lama 
begged Srijnana Dipankara to honour 
his country with a visit. Hearing 
this, Dipankara replied : '^Then it 
seems to me that my going to Tibet 
would be due to two causes— first, 
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the desire for aiuassins gold, and 
secoqd, the wish to gain sainthood 
by the love of others. But I must 
say that I have no necessity for gold 
nor any anxiety for the second at 
present’ At this unexpected re- 
fusal Rgytsoii wei)t bitterly in his 
presence, for could he go back to 
Ill’s king thus depressed and dis- 
appointed in his ho])es? Dipankara 
synii>athised with him and tried to 
console him. 

Several other attempts were made 
to ]>ring Dijiankara, or some other 
])andit second to Dipankara in learn- 
ing and moral purity, and two or 
three fresh missions were organised, 
but with no better success. To de- 
fray the ex] lenses of these repeated 
missions, Tha Tama had to go out 
prospecting for gold. 

While on a vi.sit to a gold mine on 
tile border of liis kingdom, south of 
Purang, IJia Lama fell into the 
hands of the Hindu Raja of Garhwal 
who Avas inimical to Buddhism. He 
put into iirison the Tibetan king, 
who was offered the alternative of 
cither renouncing Buddhism or be- 
coming a vassal by paying a block 
of solid gold, of the size, shape and 
weight of his person as the price of 
liberty. Chen-chub, his nephew, 
attempted to collect the necessary 
amount of gold '''from the provinces 
of Tsang, IJ and Kham for his 
uncle’s ransom, but the amount fell 
short. At last the long suffering 
king, summoning his nephew to the 
prison, thus exiiressed him.self to 


S. C, Das^s Indian Pandits in The 
Land of Snow, 


him : “Do not give a grain of gold 
to this cruel Raja. Take back the 
entire quantity of it that you may 
conduct religious service in the great* 
monasteries and spend it in bringing 
an Indian iiandit to Tibet.” He 
himself died a martyr’s death in 
captivity. 

IJia-tsumpa Chen-chub, contem- 
]jorary of king Naya Pala of 
IVIagadha, liccame a monk soon after 
his accessifin to the throne and made 
it his life’s mission to carry out the 
last wishes of his royal uncle. He 
told his mini.stcrs : “Now my uncle’s 
desires should be fulfilled. Reli- 
gious service on a grand scale should 
be performed at Lhasa and Sani-ye 
and a great pandit, holy and learned, 
should be brought here from India’ b 
vSummoiiing the learned Tshiti 
Khrim Gyahva (of the Nag-tcho 
family of Mon-yul Gungthan), who 
had already visited the Vikramasila 
University for studying Sanskrit 
there, he addressed him thus : 
“Now, Viiiayadhara'^’ that you arc 
accustomed to hot climate, are 
acquainted wuth the way to India 
and can talk and interpret the Indian 
language, yon should go as our envoy 
to bring Dipankara to Tibet. Should 
Dipankara decline to come, you must 
try to escort one who is second to 
him in learning and holiness”. But 
on Nag-tcho’s luuvillingness to under- 
take the task of this delicate and 
hazardous mission, the king bade 
him : “Vinayadhara, it behoves 

you to disregard your sovereign’s 


* Versed in the Vinaya (moral disci- 
pline) of Buddhist monacliisra. 
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coiiiinaiids. If you go this time and 
please him, the opportunity to please 
you will not be allowed to be lost. 

• Whether you study here or in India 
or even if you do not study at all, 
you shall have to serve the State. 
This time, under any circumstances, 
you should go to India’*. 

Nag-tcho in duty bound had to 
obey liis sovereign. The king allow- 
ed him one liundred attendants and 
provided liim with a large quantity 
of gold for the expenses of the 
journey and also a bar of gold, weigh- 
ing sixteen ounces, to be offered to 
the Indian pandit at Vikramasila. 

The delegation reached the Indian 
frontier in safety, but on crossing it 
they became the object of unwelcome 
attention from robbers. One night, 
when they were bivouacing in a 
bamboo-shed, a band of Indian rob- 
bers, who had shared the shelter with 
them, plotted to shut tlicni in and set 
fire to the shed. But the Tibetans, 
getting wind of it, escaped through 
an opening in the bamboo-wall and 
travelled all night. In the morning 
they met a Nepalese prince who was 
proceeding with a large retinue to 
Vikraipasila. The Nepalese party 
escorted the Tibetans np to the bank 
of the Ganges and crossed over in a 
ferry-boat. Left without escort, the 
Tibetans were frightened and waited 
anxiously for the return of the boat. 
It was night ; the siirroundings were 
strange ; and robbers were abroad. 
They concealed their store of gold 
under the sands of the foreshore and 
sat round concentrating their minds 
on the Buddha, as a protection. When 
the night was far advanced, boatmen 


returned and ferried the i)arty across, 
while Nag-tcho sat in the boat Recit- 
ing the mystic syllables — Om mani 
padme hum (the Jewel is in the lotus) 
— and counting the beads of his 
rosary. Reaching the other side of 
the river, they walked by night up 
to the portals of the Vikramasila 
monastery on tlie hill-top and took 
'lodgings for tlie night in a public 
rest-house. Next morning, the party 
presented themselves to the eminent 
scholar Gya-tson of the University, 
who advised Nag-tcho to meet Dipan- 
kara and disclose his mind to him. 

Next morning, at the grand assem- 
bly of 8,000 monks of all orders and 
ranks, Nag-tcho had his first sight of 
Dipankara : '‘When all the rows of 
seats were filled uj), there came Jovo 
(Lord) Alisa, the venerable of all 
venera])lcs, in all liis glory, at whose 
sight tlic eyes felt no satiety. His 
graceful appearance and smiling face 
struck everyone. hVom his waist 
hung a bundle of keys. The Indians, 
tlie Nepalese and the Tibetans all 
looked at him and took him for a 
country-man of their own. Even the 
gods would own him. There was 
brightness mixed with simplicity of 
expression in his face which acted as 
a magic spell uijon those who beheld 
him”. 

One morning while Dipankara was 
supervising the daily feeding* of the 
])()or at the monastery, Nag-tcho 
made bold to approach him. The 
incident is thus described by him in 
his own narrative ; ‘T followed him 
as he w^alked towards his place and 

* Misa is the Tibetan name of Srijnan 
Dipankara. 
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was about to fall from a bridge, my 
attention being wholly engrossed 
upon him, when he recognized me as 
a Tibetan and said : ‘Ah, Tibetan 
Ayusmat (Sir) ! you are earnest men. 
Do not shed tears. I have much re- 
gard for the Tibetan people, — your 
king and ministers. You have again 
come for me without losing heart. 
Offer your prayers to the Three 
Holies***^' As these words dropped 
from his lips, I became hopeful and 
cheerful.” 

After a few days’ stay, Nag-tcho 
was conducted by Gya-tsoii to Dipaii- 
kara’s i>rcsencc. The bar of gold, 
brought so carefully all the way from 
Tibet, was placed on the uiandala, 
‘cycle of offerings’, and handed over 
to Dipankara. Gya-tson then gave a 
njoving jiarratjon of the chequered 
history of the Buddhist religion in 
Tibet, vandalism of the Tibetan king 
Langdarma and the reformatory at- 
tempts of the martyred Dha lyama, 
and his ne]>hcw Clien-chub. It visi- 
bly moved Dipankara : “I feel for 
you, oh Tibetans ! what troubles have 
you not undergone on 1113^ account !” 
However, he could not leave his post 
at Vikramasila for a few years to 
come, though he said : “In the mean 
time, I shall consult my tutelary 
deities about it to kiio^v^ whether I 
would be of service to your country 
and the religion of the Buddha if I go 
there. For the present do take back 
the gold”. So he returned the i)resents 
and the gold. Later on, according 

** The Three Holies are the Koiijog- 
sum of the Tibetans, the Triratna (three 
jewels) of Buddhism — the Buddha, 
Dhanna and Sangha. 


to Dge-g’ses Sarava, this gold was 
spent r)n repairs of the grand temple 
at Buddha Gaya and for the use of 
monasteries of Odantapuri and 
Vikramasila. 

The settlement of the monastic 
affairs and the transference of charge 
took four more years and the delega- 
tion stayed 011 at tlie monastciy, im- 
proving their learning and going out 
on short study-tours. 

By A.l). 1040, Dipankara relieved 
himself bit by bit of his charge, 
handing over to Sthavdra (Santi) 
Ratnakarn, w'ho appealed to his pupil 
Nag-tcho not to deprive India of so 
illustrious a teacher : “(3 Ayusmat 

(vSir), without Dipankara India wall 
be in darkness. He holds the keys 
of many institutions and in his 
absence many monasteries will be 
empty. The looming signs prognos- 
ticate evil for India. Numerous 
Turuskas (Moslems) are invading 
India and I am much concerned at 
heart. ]\Iay you proceed to your 
country with 3^our< comi)anions and 
Atisa to w'ork for the good of all 
living beings there.” 

It was given out that Dipankara 
w^as going on a visit to the sacred 
Buddhist temple of Sw-ayambhunath 
at Kathiiiandu in Nepal. Nag-tcho 
packed sixty loads on thirty horses 
and the caravan crossed the Ganges 
at midnight. Secret word was at the 
same time sent to Gya-tson, who w^as 
then laid up wnth fever at Nalanda, 
to come and join Di2)ankara. Gya- 
tson is supposed to have contracted 
this mysterious fever through the evil 
charms of a heretic. 
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Leaving Vikrainasila, the parly 
proceeded to a monastery, Mitra 
Vihara, near the India-Nepal border, 
— Dii)ankara with twenty attendants, 
Nag-teho with six and Gya-tson with 
two. Till they arrived at Kath- 
mandu, they were frequently way- 
laid by detached bands of inowling 
robbers sent by vSliaivites to kill 
Dipankara. On one occasion an at- 
tempt was made 011 his life, Imt the 
assassins wx*rc released only after the 
party had passed on. On another 
occasion, as a band of robbers ap- 
proached, Di]:)ankara uttered some 
incantations and sprinkled some sand 
towards them and the robl)crs became 
as frozen statues. But he restored 
them to life, for he felt moved— “I 
pity the robbers”. 

At Kathmandu a grand ovation 
was given to Dipankara, befitting his 
exalted dignity, by Ananta Kirti, the 
then King of Nepal. An imposing 
religious assembly was held ; Ananta 
kirti got his son Padiiia Prabha or- 
dained as a monk under the tiainc 
of Devendra, in the Asokan tradition, 
and built a monsteiw called Than 
Vihara.**' Devendra, tlie prince con- 
vert, afterwards became an adept in 
Buddhism and, along with Bhumi 
Sangha (the Maharaja of Western 
India), exalted the dignity of Dipan- 
kara*s party at the court of Chen 
chub. 

Dipankara’s sojourn in the Nepa- 
lese capital \vas darkened, however, 
by the mournful death of Gya-tsou, 


* S. C. Das*s Indian Pandits in the 

Land of Snow. 


the most accoinidished Lotsava, the 
Translator, through wdiom Dip^inkara 
had hoped to address the Tibetan 
people. It took life out of Dipankara 
as it were. ”Now' that my tongue 
has dropped off,’ he lamented, ‘T 
shall be of no service to the Tibetans.’ 

A royal and spectacular reception 
awaited the parly in Purang near 
tile Ncpal-Tibet border. A hundred 
horsemen, clad completely in white, 
and four Tibetan dipons (generals), 
Lhai Wang-])o, Lhai Lo-doi, Lhai 
Sesrab and Lhai vSri-zin, riding in 
front of the cavalcade, W'Cre drawn 
uj). Each general Avas attended by 
sixteen lancers bearing white flags. 
At the rear of the grand formation 
waited a long procession of Tibetans 
carrying twenty huge umbrellas of 
white satin and innulnerable bunt- 
ings of white,— symbols of sanctity, 
magnificence, loyalty and religious 
sovereignty. A musical band kept 
playing all the lime on sundry musi- 
cal instruments of Tibet. At the 
sight of Dipankara, the entire con- 
course moved up, chanting in unison 
the sacred Om mani padnie hum. 
This is how the Tibetans honour a 
great man, — a grand way. 

A ceremonal offering, consisting of 
five ounces of gold, a tray filled with 
treacle and a cup of tea decorated with 
figures of Chinese dragons, was made 
to Dipankara. The tea was an excel- 
lent drink to him. He asked the 
name of this strange beverage. 
''Venerable Sir,” the Tibetan inter- 
preter cxjffained, "it is called cha 
(tea). The monks of Tibet drink it. 
We do not kitow that the cha plant is 
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eaten, but the leaves arc churned, 
being mixed with salt and butter in 
warm water and the soup is drunk.” 

The whole party then proceeded 
towards the capital of Jnari Khor- 
sum, .stopping for a month on the 
way at Nag-tcho’s home in Guii- 
thang and for a week by the shore 
of Lake Manasarowar, so much cele- 
brated in tlic puranic lore of India. 
Di])ankara performed al)lutioiis in its 
sacred waters and offered oblations 
to the manes, for Nag-tcho among 
others. 

Tlie royal monastery of Tholin, the 
destination of the Mission, was reach- 
ed in a huge triumphal procession 
which ke])t singing all the time the 
ancient welcome song of Tibet — 
“Lo- lo ma lo la lo la.” A long brass 
trumpet, the curiously shai)ed musi- 
cal instrument Ragdun, was sounded 
to mark the occasion of Dipankara’s 
arrival in Sergya Lha. This parti- 
cular trumpet made by Clien-chub 
himself to welcome Dipaukara, has 
come to be known as Lopan Chen 
Denpai dun, meaning the 'trumpet 
for inviting the pandith So great was 
the reverence shown to Atisa that, 
it is said, a poor girl gave all her 
ornaments, as an olfering, to him. 
And when her parents took her lo 
task, she committed suicide by leaj)- 
ing into water. Atisa performed her 
funeral ceremonies, and announced 


that she had taken rebirth in one of 
the Heavens.**’ 

Dipankara was enthroned in the 
office of the High Priest of Tibet and 
was invested with the honorific title 
of Jovo Je (the Suiireme Lord). He 
stayed at Tol in a monastery known 
as 'the Rock of Purity* near Lhasa 
and built a dam, according to Tibetan 
annals, for the good of the people 
there. Besides holding religious ser- 
vices, addressing assemblies and ad- 
ministering the church, he engaged 
himself in writing books on the eso- 
teric doctrines of Buddhism. As 
many as twenty-five w^orks in Sans- 
krit, which are extant in Tibetan 
script in the Tibetan encyclopaedia 
of religion, the Bsfan hgyur, are 
ascribed to Srijnana Dipankara. 

While on a journey from Lhasa to 
a certain monastery in the interior, 
he died in harness at a wayside place 
in the Kyi Chu Valley, Nethang, 
in 1053 A.D. He had lived for thir- 
teen years in Tibet and had just com- 
jileted his seventy-second year. His 
dead bcxly was duly cremated at 
Nctlian and, in accordance with the 
Buddhist practice of relic- worship, a 
handful of ashes and charred bones, 
gathered from the funeral pyre, were 
preserved in a choricn (stupa). This 
tomb, in the locality of Sgroma, is a 
circular building ])ainted yellow out- 
side and decorated with lamaistic 
paintings. 

* Sir Charles BelPs People of Tibet, 



BABUNG GOMPA, A LAMASERY IN DERGE 
DISTRICT, SIKANG, CHINA. 

Dr. Migoi' ant> Mr. C. Balp, 

Mcmhcis of W. B. D. 


Ill the course of our stay in Dcr^c 
Gonchcn for the study of I/auiaisiu 
and tlie printing of Tibetan Buddhist 
books, we went to Bahun^ Gonipa, 
two days* travel soutli east from 
Dcrge. You go down along the 
Zichu, then you cross a small valley 
whidi climbs up to a high pa.ss 
amidst green pastures where the 
black spots of sheplierds’ tents attract 
the attention, v^ddenly, from the 
top of another pass, where the faith 
of the siin])le people has built a high 
'Batsa** (sacred stone ]nle at the top 
of i^eaks) you can see the Goinpa, 
situated on the back of a barren 
mountain, facing another mountain 
coveicd with fir forests, surrounded 
by mountains, and looking towards 
two deep valleys. 

Babung Gonipa is a prominent 
Karma Pa monastery — a branch of 
the great Khagyud Pa v^ect — This sect 
is the next great reformed one after 
the Gelug Pa. It was founded in the 
latter half of the irth century A.D. 
by Tama IMarjia of Lliobrag. Marpa 
went to India to study Buddhivsm 
and there received instruction from 
the Indian Pandit Karopa, the latter 
being the disciple of the Indian 
Pandit Tilopa. Marpa was the first 
Tibetan leader of the Khagyud Pa 
and bis greatest disciple w^as 


Milaicspa whose fame in Tibet is of 
a Yogin as of a poet as wxdl. The 
name Khagyud Pa means “Followers 
of the successive order”. In fact 
the teachers’ succession was never 
interrupted. The inspirator is the 
Adi Buddha Vajra Dhara whose in- 
.sj>iration was transmitted to the pre- 
sent Khagviul Pa tlirough the succes- 
sive masters Tilopa, Narojia, Marpa, 
MilareS] )a. 

The distinctive features of this sect 
are its hermit practices, meditation 
in caves and other secluded places. 
Moreover, nowdierc «ainongst the 
Mahayaiiists there is such an insist- 
ance on the Bodhisattva ideal : the 
renunciation of the world and the 
free effort to bring the illuij.ii nations 
of all the living beings. Its mode 
of mystic insight is named Maha 
JMudsa. The stress of the masters 
was, too, directed on a stricter ob- 
servance of th(j monastic rules and 
discipline. 

The track to the Gompa goes along 
a ro^v of big red chortens wdth many 
“tsa-tsa” and mantras carved ■ in 
stones, and leads up to a small square 
near the lhakang. We are received 
very w^cll by the temporal chief of 
the Gomi>a, a tall lama with a proud 
and noble bearing. Hq takes us to ^ 
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beautiful apartment close to the 
lhakaitg and servants bring: us the 
traditional butter tea and tsaini>a. 

A gonipa is a kind of a monastic 
city with many buildings. The one 
in which we live is the biggest in all 
the gompa : it contains the greatest 
Ihakaiig and the a])artments of the 
lama tulku. P'urther upliill are the 
printing house and two buildings 
udiere the noviciates live. Tlie rest 
of the city is composed of small 
houses occupied by the lamas. The 
number of them is about 400 , but 
most of them live outside in the 
mountains, in small hermitages where 
they practise meditation. 

The principal lhakang is a large 
quadrangular hall, dimly lighted, 
with numerous red wooden pillars. 
The bottom is occupied by golden, 
big statues of the Buddha and other 
lamaist divinities, before which are 
copper cui)s filled with water, barley, 
etc. and burning butter lamps. In the 
middle of tlie room is one big seat 
for the lama tulku. 

But it does not seem that there 
are general meetings for the services, 
like in the Gelug Pa sect : every 
lama officiates in his own lhakang. 

Encircling the Gonii)a are chortens, 
we said. The chorten is a transfor- 
mation of the Indian Stupa, origi- 
nally a funeral monument containing 
relics of Buddha or great saints. Its 
original form was a simide hemi- 
sphere of masonry w ith its convexity 
upwards and crow ned by a square 
capital surmounted by one or more 
umbrellas, symbols of Reality. The 
Tibetan chorten has often a much 
4 


more comidcx form. The classical 
shape is a cubic base surmounted 
by a dome in the shape of a reversed 
bell. Above this dome is a conical 
spire of thirteen step-like segments 
tyi)ical of the thirteen heavens of 
Buddhism, generally ending in a lotus 
flower and a globular sun. This type 
of chorten is generally while. 
Though, tjiost of the Tibetan chor- 
tens arc simi)le red masonry cubes, 
surmounted by smaller ones on the 
toj) of which are golden ta])ering pin- 
nacles. Instead of relics, these chor- 
tens contain small earth sculptures 
re[>resenting tlie Buddha and different 
lamaic divinities. They are encircled 
by flat stones on whicli are car\'ed 
mystic formulas (mantra) addressed 
to those divinities. • 

During our stay in that Gompa, 
we had Khagyud Pa books printed 
(the ] printing is made on carved 
wooden blocks), particularly books 
on meditation and the life of IVIila- 
respa. 

After some days, we w’ent to see 
the larna tulku : a young man of 
23 , inseparable from liis old ‘hnen- 
toz”. They gave us information 
about meditation, then bestowed the 
initiation of Chenrizig, to put us 
under the special protection of this 
god. It was a short and impressive 
ceremony. They had built a small 
altar with ritual vases, offerings and 
atankha of Chenrizig. They chant- 
ed a text from a ritual book of 
Chenrizig, scanning the chant by 
ringing the lamaic bell (drilbu) and 
making ritual gestures with the 
dordje (lamaic sceptre). From time 
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to 4inic they stopped their reading 
to put water and grains on our 
head. 

Some days, after, on our way 
hack to Dcrge, being at the pass, 


for tlie last time we looked at this 
(iompa where we had spent peaceful 
and hapi>y days, and we found here 
another reason to work for the pro- 
pagation of Buddhism. 


SEVENTEENTH ANNIVERSARY OF THE MULAGANDHAKUTI 

VIHARA 

(hiNKRM. Si:CRETAKV*S IVIkSSACK 


It is a matter for deep regret to 
me that I am jweveiitfd from com- 
ing to join you all on the hai)py 
occasion of the i7th xVnniveisary of 
the Alulagandhakuti \4hara. What 
a*tremendous delight it would have 
])een for me to have offered you 
1 personally a most hearty welcome 
after six years of forced absence in 
Ceylon. But this year I am pre- 
vented from having this pleasure and 
privilege by an imporlant event 
which will take iffacc here on the r jth 
January next. 1 refer to the arri- 
val on Indian soil of the sacied Relics 
of Arahans Saripntta and Maha 
Moggallana, the two cliief disciples 
of our Lord, which will be received 
by the Hon. Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, 
the Prime Minister of India, Never- 
theless, I am glad it is possible 
for me at least to send this ihessage 
of welcome from this long distance 
and good wishes to you all for a very 
jdeasant time at the holy place. 

Some years ago while welcoming 
you to one of the great anniversary 
meetings, I remember to have asked 
why it was not possible for various 


f'overninenth which were then spend- 
ing millions of ])OLinds on destruc- 
tive armaments, to s]Kmd five hun- 
dred million pounds to find out the 
causes of war ami the rcaso s that 
inalvc it necessary for normal ;ninian 
beings to fly at each other *s throats 
cm the flimsiest of reasons. Al- 
lliongli, as exiK'cted, my suggestion 
fell on (leaf ears, it is a remarkable 
thing for me to know that the exact 
amoimt had been spent in ])erfect- 
ing the deadliest weapon of destruc- 
tion so far created by human in- 
genuity. Its eflc'cts have staggered 
the world and all humanity is in 
mortal fear as to their very exist- 
ence. The question today is not of 
mere destruction of life and property 
but the possibility of total annihila- 
tion. 

As my thoughts travel to vSarnath, 
tlic sacred site from wdicrc the Lord 
Buddha's message of love and coni- 
])assioii went out to the world, I am 
feeling more and more convinced 
that the only solution to the prob- 
lem of world ])eace lies in the accept- 
ance of the Buddhist principle of 
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iTiaitri — universal love — and the fol- 
lowing of the ideal of the Bodhi- 
satva which places the happiness of 
others before our own. It is a diffi- 
cult ideal no doubt, but in an lionest 
attempt to live it also lies the possi- 
bility of preserving the future happi- 
ness and peace of mankind. May 
the great men in whose hands has 
been placed the destiny of mankind 
have the wisdom to see the truth of 
this eternal message. 


While, once again, wishing you all 
a happy re-union, I take this oppor- 
tunity to invite you all to the recep- 
tion of the sacred Belies of the 
two Chief Disciples of Lord Buddha 
at Calcutta on the 14th January, 1949, 
which, I consider will be an event 
of great historic importance. 

Dkvavriya Valisinha 
Calcuiiat \ov., 104S. 


BUDDHAGAYA TEMPLE BILL 1948 

Resolutions passed at the public meeting of the Buddhists in India 
held at the Malta Bodlii Hall, Calcutta, on jth ovenibct , IQ4S, 


This meeting of the Buddhist 
])ublic and various Buddhist Asso- 
ciations of India, after carefully con- 
sidering the Buddhagaya Temple 
Bill, 194S, as drafted by the Crovern- 
ment of Behar, in all its aspects, 
resolves that, atlhough it is of opinion 
that the management of the temple 
should be entirely in the hands of 
the Buddhists, as an alternative, sug- 
gest that the following amendments 
in the Bill should be effected : — 

REvSOLUTIon No. t. 

In Section 2, Clause (2) the word 
^'temple'^ should mean and include 
the temple, Vajrasana and the Maha 
Bodhi tree. 

Reasons — As otherwise claims may 
be i)Ut forward in being ex- 
pressly excluded. 


Rhsoi.ution No. 2, 
vSeetion Clause (2) of the Bill be 
amended in such a way as to make 
the i)roi>osed Committee consisit of 
eight members, besides the Chair- 
man. of whom five .shall be Bud- 
dhists, normally resident in India, 
.selected from among those recom- 
mended by the Maha Bodhi Society 
of India in consultation with regis- 
tered Buddhist vSocieties in India and 
three being Huidu including the 
Mahant. 

Reasons — In order to make the 
views of Buddhist residents 
of India effective. 

Resolution No. 3. 

Section 2, Clause (3) be amended 
to the effect tliat the Provincial 
Government shall nominate a Hindu 
or Buddhist as Chairman of the 
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Committee for the period during 
Avhich the District Magistrate of 
Gaya is a non-Hindu or non- 
Buddhist. 

REsorrTioN No. 4. 

Section 3, Provision (4) of the 
aforesaid Section be amended to the 
effect that the members of the Com- 
mittee shall elect a Secretary or that 
the Provincial Government shall 
nominate a person from amongst the 
Buddhist members of the Committee 
to act as Secretary of the Committee. 

Pesoi.utkjn No. 5. 

Section 5, Clause (2) should be 
amended to the effect that any 
vacancy in the Committee shall be 
filled up tvithin two months of the 
occurrence of the vacancy. 

Resolution Nu, 6. 

In Section 10, Clause {3) the words 
‘hnade in the temple*' be changed to 
‘hnade to or in or for the temple.** 

Resoi.utiun No. 7. 

Section 12 of the Bill should be 
amended to the effect that any dis- 
pute between the Hindus and Bud- 
dhists should be decided by a Board 


of Arbitrators, the x^rbitrators con- 
sisting of an equal number^ of 
Hindus and Buddhists. 

REvSolution No. 8. 

Clause (a) of Sub-section (i) of 
Section 10 should be amended to the 
effect that the Committee should 
arrange for the upkeep and repair of 
the temple and Vajrasana and proper 
])reservation and care of the Maha 
Bodlii tree whicli should be regard- 
ed as part of the teyiple. 

REvSui.utk^n No. 9. 

Section 13 of the Bill should be 
amended to the effect tliat the 
Mahant of Buddhagaya or the 
management of Buddhagaya Math 
.shall have no jurisdiction over or 
claim upon the income, howsoever 
derived, from the tejn])le or over any 
jiroperty movable or immovable 
]»ertaining to the Buddhagaya temple 
and vice vosa. 

Resolution No. 10. 

A clause should be added to the. 
effect that the entire internal 
niaiiagement of the temple should be 
in the hands of Buddhist Monks 
(Bhikkhus). 



BOOK REVIEWS 


Saundarananpa Kavya— [Authoi--- 

Asvaghosha — Edited aud translated 
into Hindi by Surya Harain Chow- 
dhury]. Publishers — a n s k r it 
Bhawan, Kathotia, P,0. Kajha, 
Dist. Purnca (Bihar), Price 3/-. 

Shri Chowclhury’s efforts to acquaint 
Hindi readers witli the l>eauty of Buddhis- 
tic literary achievements is really ])raise- 
worthy and he" deserves thanks for it. 
But the translation throu.eh the medium 
of Kni^lish has taken away much of the 
lluency of writing and simplicity of 
thought of the original. In ninny places 
the Hindi rendering has not been good, 
for example ‘Nirutsuk* in Sarg 1, vSloka 
10 and ‘Dharinattintam’ in the very first 
sloka have l>een translated as ‘Nirabhilash* 
and ‘Dharinikon me Shrutho*. This is 
dellnitely not exact. It gives the readers 
a dillcrent idea from that meant by the 
c.riginal author. It is to be hoped that 
in his next effort Shri Chowdhury will 
be more careful with his selection of 
word^. Still, v<uch productions have a 
definite value in educating the ])ublic and 


drawing their attention to our own lite- 
rary giants of the past. 

V’lSHWA N\XH Sh^STRI. 

“Rajasthan Bharati* ’ (Journal of 
the Sadul Rajasthani Research 
Institute), VoL II, No. 1, July, 
u)4S. Language, Hindi, 

This publication is the mouthpiece of 
a Research Institute, and naturally it 
contains articles dealing wdth little-known 
facts r)f Rajasthan of old. It is com- 
meiKlable that subjects dealt with in the 
journal have been treated intelligently 
an«l exhaustively. Research on a subject 
IS generally regarded as dry, but going 
thnmgh this publication, it seems to be 
surprisingly interesting reading. In spite 
of all the good material, the arrangement 
of placing the articles according to 
jniority has not been very happy. The 
printing is neat and good and the get up 
attractive. It is to be hoped that the 
])ubhcation will continue catering to the 
taste of the public with lx»Uer material, 
intelligent editing and greater success. 

ViSHWV NtTH SHVSTKI. 


NOTES AND NEWS 


Reception to the Sacred Relics 
of Sariputta and Moggallana 
Arahans. 

As announced elsewhere the recer>- 
tion to the sacred relics of the two 
chief disciples of the Lord Buddha 
which was fixed to take place on the 
i6th December has again been post- 
poned to the 14th January, 1949- 
This change of date is necessitated 
by the inability of the Hon. Pandit 


Jawaharlal Nehru, the Prime Minister 
of India, to come to Calcutta to re- 
receive them on that date. This will 
undoubtedly cause a good deal of 
inconvenience and even annoyance to 
the hundreds of Buddhists who were 
making arrangements to visit India 
at the time but we wish to state that 
this is due to reasons beyond our 
control ; and we take this opportunity 
to express our deep regret to them. 
We trust that they will accept the 
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changed date in spite of their dis- 
appointment atid join us on the happy 
occasion. 

Buddhist Public Meeting on 
Buddhagaya Temple Bill. 

Under the auspices of different 
Buddhist Associations in India a pub- 
lic meeting was held at the Maha 
Bodhi Hall, Calcutta, on the 7th 
November, to consider the Buddha- 
gaya Temple Bill, 1Q48. The hall 
was packed to capacity and Prof. Tan 
Yun Shan, Director of the Cheena 
Bhawan, Santiiiiketan, who specially 
came to Calcutta to take part in the 
meeting, presided. There were re- 
presentatives of various associations 
present including several from out- 
stations. The only resolutions traced 
before the meeting were those pro- 
posed by Dr. Arabinda Barua, Gene- 
ral Secretary of the Bengal Buddhist 
Association. They were sui)ported by 
many speakers including Revd. Pt. 
Jinaratana Bhikkhu of the Assam 
Buddhist Association, I' San Htoon 
U of the Burmese Buddhist Associa- 
tion, Messrs. Nirnial Chandra Barua 
and Jayadratha Choudhury of the 
the Bengal Provdncial Buddhist 
Association, Messrs. Beharilal Barua 
and Netra Ranjan Barua of the All- 
India Buddhist Federation, represen- 
tatives of the Tamang Buddhist 
Association and the Himalayan Bud- 
dhist Gombha. Mr. S. K. Chaknia 
of the Chittagong Hil Tracts pro- 
posed an amendment for the total 
rejection of the Bill which was 
negatived. All speakers condemned 
the Bill as highly inadequate and un- 


satisfactory and wholeheartedly sup- 
ported the amendments suggested 

Ir 

in the Resolutions which are pub- 
lished elsewhere. The Resolutions 
were referred to a Committee for 
improvement wherever necessary and 
to be forwarded to the Govern- 
ment of Behar. Accordingly, the 
Resolutions as amended by the Com- 
mittee have been despatched to the 
authorities, and it is hoped that this 
unanimous decision of Buddhist 
Associations in India will be accc[)t- 
ed by the sponsors of the Bill and 
justice done to Buddhists in this 
matter. We are glad that the meet- 
ing has given the right of nominat- 
ing Buddhist representatives on the 
Committee of INIanagement to the 
Maha Bodhi Society of India. While 
grateful to the Buddhist residents in 
India for the confidence placed in 
the Society, we have no doubt that 
it will justify that confidence and 
see that in its selection of nomi- 
nees it will keep in mind the 
interests of all Buddhists. 

Well Done. 

Revd. N. Jinaratana Thera, Joint 
Secretary of the Maha Bodhi Society 
of India, who had gone to Ceylon 
on a holiday, returned to Calcutta 
on the 4th November. Though he 
went for a holiday he spent most of 
his time touring all over Ceylon lec- 
turing, attending rece])tions and en- 
rolling life member^ for the Maha 
Bodhi Society of India. W'hcrever 
he went he was enthusiastically 
welcomed by Buddhists who were 
fully aware of the w'ork he Was do* 
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iiig for the cause of Buddliisiii in 
India. It is most gratifying to sec 
that his api)eal to Buddhists to be- 
^•ome members has resulted in the 
enrolment of nearly 70 life members 
bringing in a handsome amount for 
the activities of the Society. In his 
membershij) cami^aign he was greatly 
assisted by Dr. C. W. W. Kaniiangara, 
ex-]Minister of Education, j\ir. C. D. 
A. Gunawardana, a great admirer of 
the late Ven. Dharniapala, and Mr. 
G. D. Jayasundare, younger brother 
of the late Mr. A. D. Jayasundare, 
the well-known Buddhist author. 
The list of donations and the names 
of the life members w ill be published 
in the next issue. We take this op- 
portunity to congratulate and thank 
Rev. Jinaratana Thera for the 
splendid work he had done in Ceylon 
on behalf of the Indian Maha Bodhi 
Society. 


Birthday of Lord Buddha de- 
clared a Holiday in Assam. 

We were gratified to learn from 
Revd. Pt. Bhikkhu Jinaratana, Gene- 
ral Secretary of the Assam Buddhist 
Association who came to take ]>art in 
the meeting to consider the Buddha- 
gay a Temple Bill, that the Govern- 
ment of Assam has declared the 
birthday of Lord Buddha as a pub- 
lic holiday in that province. We 
trust that the example set by the 
’Governments of Assam and Behar 
will be followed by other Provinces, 
especially of West Bengal where pro- 
bably reside more Buddhists than in 
^ny other Province. 


Presents to the Sri Dharmaraji\a 
Vihara. 

W’e have received a fine dhurrie and 
ten asans fgr the use of our Vihara 
in Calcutta from the ever generous 
Seth Jugol Kishoreji Birla. These 
w ill be made available to worshippers 
of the Vihara whenever needed. We 
thank the donor for these most use- 
ful gifts. 

Seventeenth Anniversary of the 
Mulagandhakuti Vihara. 

We are glad to hear that the seven- 
teenth Anniversary of the Mulagan- 
dhakuti Vihara w'hich took place on 
the 14th and 15th of November w*as 
a great success. The meeting w’as 
presided over by Dr. Thanat 
Klioman, the vSiamese Charge D' 
Affairs in India, and was attended 
by a vast gathering. Full report of 
the meeting and speeches wull appear 
in our next i.ssue. 

AnagariJ^a Sugatananda* $ Lec- 
tures. 

As announced in our previous 
issue Anagarika Sugatananda started 
his series of lectures on Buddhism at 
the Malia Bodhi Hall on the ist 
October and the second lecture was 
delivered on the igtli of the same 
month. There was a very a])precia- 
tive audience and a number of 
listeners who are keen to jiursue their 
studies have a.sked the Anagarika to 
hold a weekly class. This will be 
arranged immediately after the lec- 
turer’s return from Sarnath where 
he has gone to take part in the anni- 
versary of the Mulagandhakuti 
Vihara. 
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LatG Miss A. Christina Albers. 

Death which is , no respecter of 
persons, has been taking its toll 
from the small band of Budrlhist 
workers in India. The latest victim 
is Miss A, Christina Albers whose 
name ought to be familiar to our 
readers as she was a regular contri- 
butor to the pages of the *‘Maha 
Bodhi'\ Miss Albers who was 82 
years old passed away peacefully in 
the Calcutta Medical College Hos- 
pital during the early hours of the 
24th October. 

Of American nationality and of 
German descent, Miss Albers came 
to India almost fifty years ago and 
never returned to her birthplace 
again. She made India her second 
home and spent all her energies in 
the fields of educational, social and 
literary work. Many are the students, 
both rich and poor in Calcutta, who 
sat at her feet and gathered know- 
ledge which she imparted with such 
devotion and kindliness which it is 
difficult to find among many teachers. 
A poetess of great charm and a 
writer of fine English prose, she has 
left her mark in the field of English 
literature. Among her works men- 
tion must be made of the following : 
“Buddhism for Children”, “Jataka 
Tales’*, ‘‘Life of Buddha for Chil- 
dren”, “Temple Bells”, “Sita Ram”, 
“Dayananda Saraswati**, “Gospel of 
Love**, “Nala and Damayanti” and 
“Lotus Petals**. Her last contribu- 


tion was a fine poem on Mahatma 
Gandhi. 

Not born with a silver spoon in 
her mouth, she had to struggle hard 
for her livelihood but it must be 
admitted to her great credit that she 
never attempted to lead a life of 
comfort by selling her talents. Of 
a sturdy indef)endent nature and 
generous to a fault, she lived a con- 
tented, happy and useful life trying 
always to do her bit to relieve suffer- 
ing which she saw all around her. 
Even the meagre income she derived 
from her teaching work she spent 
for the happiness of others. If any- 
one tried to lead an ideal Buddhist 
life, it was this gentle lady from dis- 
tant America ; and her life will re- 
main an inspiration to all who knew 
and appreciated her worth. May she 
attain the happiness of Nibbana for 
which she was so eagerly looking 
forward . 

A Correction. 

We regret, due to inadvertance, in 
our note published in the October 
issue the name of Revd. Amritananda 
of Nepal was left out of the list of 
speakers at the meeting held to con- 
sider the Buddhagaya Temple Bill 
on the 17th October. He not only 
spoke ^at the meeting but is taking 
an active part in our effort to get the 
Bill amended to meet the wishes of 
the Buddhists. 




fitc propose*.! \ ihfira at Saiicjij to en>hnne the Sacred !> 
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Founded by the Anagarika H. Dharmapala 
IN May 1892. 

“Go ye, O Bhikkhus, and Wander forth for the gain of the many, for 

the Welfare of the many, in compassion for the world, for the good, for 

the gain, for the Welfare of gods and men. Proclaim, O BhiWhus, the 

Doctrine glorious, preach ye a life of holiness, perfect and pure.” 

— Mahavagga, Vinaya Puaka. 
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TRIBUTES TO SARIPUHA ARAHAN 

Hail to thee, luimaiiity’s aristocrat ! 

Glory to thee, O thou Supremest man ! 

Lo ! Past our thinking are thy ranging thoughts. 

Brahma on Sariputta, Thcragatha. 

H: H3 4: 4: He 

Yonder behold where Sariputta goes 
So nobly fair ! Emancipated tie 
By Contemplation rapt, and purity. 

And all his inner self is well composed. 

Exempt from moral scathe, all fetters broke. 

In higher Vedas versed, slayer of Death, 

Worthy that men should bring him offerings ; 
Incomparable field for great reward. 


Maha Moggallana, Theragatha, 



TRIBUTE TO MAHA MOC^GALLANA ARAHAN 

Sec how they stand, those thronging deities 
Of mystic jjotency and glorious, 

Ten tinjes a thousand, Brahma’s Ministers, 

A claiming Moggallana reverently : — 

Hail thou Humanity’s aristocrat I 

Glory to thee, thou highest amongst men ! 

Perished for thee are the intoxicants. 

And thou, O Tord, most worthy art of gifts ! 

In honour held by men and gods alike, 

Uprisen as the conqueror of death. 

As TvOtus from the water takes no smear. 

So thou in changing world dost not adhere. 

Saripntia , Thcragatha. 

* # * 


THEY SPEAK 

We who at root of shadj^ tree 
Work at our task persistently. 

Pleased with the scraps by which we’re fed, 

Mara and hosts let’s sweep away. 

As elephant a rush-built shed. 

Maha Moggallana , Thcragatha. 

He who would fancy he can paint the skj^ 

With yellow, or inaj' be some other hue. 

Is to defeat foredoomed, and only that. 

My heart is like that sky, beyond thy reach. 

For it is well controlled M’ithin and calm. 

Wherefore bring not thine evil thoughts to me, 

As bird that flies bewildered into flame. 

Maha Moggallana, Thcragatha. 



THE WAY OF DISPASSION 

Anagarika Sri S^gatananda 


Gautama Buddha, the Lord of Com- 
passion, incomparable Teacher of 
Rods and men, praised and exalted 
the holy life of ]>urity, and commend- 
ed the virtuous disciples who ]>rac- 
tised self-renunciation. In many 
ways He showed His mercy to the 
world, setting forth the noble doc- 
trine of Emancii)ation, so that all 
beiiiRs, hearing His Rcntle voice, 
were uplifted and inspired. Himself 
the greatest exponent of renunciation, 
who through many births had ])er- 
fected the Ten Paramis of a Bodhi- 
sattva. He gave the fruits of His vir- 
tue freely and ungrudgingly to the 
world, and taught the Truth for the 
welfare of all. 

When He descended from the 
Tusita Heaven into His mother’s 
womb for the last birth, He came into 
a world sunk in the threefold misery 
of Lobha, Dosa and Moha. Then, as 
now, men harboured in their hearts 
delUvsion and hatred : they were led 
away by wild and inordinate crav- 
ings, and under their influence per- 
petrated deeds of cruelty and violence 
towards one another. They held in 
light esteem the claims of others to 
justice and benevolence, and thought 
only of their own material advantage. 
Their minds were aflame with crav- 
ing, and passion was the arbiter of 
their lives. 

Nowhere could they find happi- 
ness, for the satisfaction they sought 


could never be attained in a life 
governed by the three characteristics 
of Anicca, Anatta and Dukkha. Yet 
they desperately strove to make their 
pleasures permanent, thinking that 
by repeating* the momentary sensa- 
tion over and over again, or by ]mr- 
suing fresh ex]»eriences when the old 
ones grew stale, they could live perpe- 
tually in the enjoyment of the senses. 

But rich or poor, strong or feeble, 
they were subject to the infirmity of 
the flesh, to sickness, old age and 
death ; and the delights they hanker- 
ed after, and for the sake of which 
they brought ruin upon themselves, 
became as nothing, swallowed up in 
llie jaws of time, the destroyer of all 
comiioiindcd things. 

Then came the Buddha, pro- 
claiming : 

Rago ca doso ca itoiiidana 
arati rati lomahamso itoja 
ito samntthaya niano vitakka 
kumaraka dhamkamiv’ ossajanti. 

“Passion and hatred arise from 

the self : 

evil thought, delight and horror 
also arivSe therefrom. 
Arising, they torment (the mind) 
as bo3\s (torment) a crow.” 

(Suciloma Sutta) 

The Enlightened One perceived 
that the self was the cradle of all the 
passions, and it could only be by 
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surrender of that false, deceptive 
Ego that peace and tranquillity 
could enter the mind. Looking with 
infinite compassion on all sentient 
beings, He saw them without distinc- 
tion of good or bad, high or low. All 
are actuated by the same self-motive, 
and it is under that primal delusion 
that beings return again and again to 
the round of existence, drawn back 
irresistibly by their attachment, to 
work out their self-imposed destiny in 
accordance with their Kamma. 

Foremost among the virtues that 
tend towards conquest of self the 
Buddha proclaimed Dana, or univer- 
sal Charity. To put the needs of an- 
other before one’s own is but the first 
step in the practice of Dana : its con- 
summation and final flowering is to 
realise that there is no individual self 
— that whatsoever one does to another 
is done, as it were, to oneself. At that 
point even self-sacrifice ceases. There 
being no self, there is no sacrifice — 
only the all-comprehending benevol- 
ence of Buddhahood, that permeates 
the universe of living creatures with 
love, above, below and in all quar- 
ters. Fear and hatred, deception and 
greed cannot enter the mind that is 
released from .self (Sakkaya-Ditthi), 
nor can the darkness of ignorance 
obscure it. Luminous and serene, 
the light of the Arafaat shines forth ; 
even in the flux of impermanence he 
finds the changeless eternity of Nir- 
vana. 

Lokena kenapi anupalitto 
dane rato silagune susanthito 
nekkhamma bhagi varananalabhi 
bhaveyyaham thamabalupapanno. 


‘'Being untainted by the world, 
delighting in charity, established in 
the precepts and virtues, practising 
renunciation of the world, and obtain- 
ing excellent knowledge, may I be 
replete with strength and power !*' 

— The Aspiration of Buddharak- 
khita. Jinalankara 248, 

Disinterested charity therefore is an 
essential to spiritual progress, and 
must be cultivated by whosoever 
would aspire to the bliss of Nirvana. 
It extinguishes the grasping tenden- 
cies that are the cause of rebirth and 
suffering, and makes renunciation a 
habitual attitude of mind. The Bodhi- 
sattva gave his possessions and even 
life itself for the welfare of others. 
Such sacrifice can only be ijossiblc 
when it has ceased to be sacrifice as 
we understand it and has become 
instead the expression of a complete 
reorientation in thought. Expound- 
ing the principle of the non-self, the 
Vajracchedika Sutra says : “And, O 
Subhuti, the Paramita of the highest 
perfection of endurance (Kshanti) 
belonging to a Tathagata, that also 
is iio-Paramita. And why? Because, 
() Subhuti, at the time when the king 
of Kalinga cut my flesh from every 
limb, I had no idea of a self, of a be- 
ing, of a living being, or of a person ; 
I had neither an idea nor no-idea. 
And why? Because, O Subhuti, if I 
at that time had had an idea of a self, 
I should also have had an idea of 
malevolence.” 

The Sutra continues concerning 
Dana thus : “A Bodhisattva, after 
putting aside all ideas (concepts 
based upon phenomena), should 
raise his mind to the highest perfect 
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knowledge. ... He should frame his 
min^ so as not to believe in (depend 
upon) form, sound, smell, taste or 
anything that can be touched. . . . 
For what is believed is not to be de- 
pended upon. Therefore the Tatha- 
gata preaches : ‘A gift should not be 
given by a Bodhisattva who believes 
in (depends upon) anything : it 
should not be given by one who be- 
lieves in form, sound, smell, taste or 
anything that can be touched.’* 

Here the Yogacarin psychology is 
clear : it is to the effect that for the 
complete perfection of Dana Paramita 
all idea of giver and recipient must be 
abandoned, as also all belief in the 
thing given — that is to say, as to its 
essential reality. The significance 
becomes transferred entirely to the 
action (Kamma) : it has no egocen- 
tric quality whatever. 

The Buddha’s Way of Dispassion 
leads to absolute integration of the 
psychic faculties : it gives the pene- 
trating vision that secs directly into 
the nature of causality, and beyond 
it, to the Uncaused and Unconipound- 
ed. That having been attained, no 
external events, no happenings in 
the realm of relative reality can give 
rise to sorrow, resentment or desire. 
The mind is finally liberated, poised 
on the wave-crest of the ocean of Sam- 
sara, never to be submerged beneath 
the seething waters. 

Phenupamam kayamimam viditva 
maricidhammam abhisarabudhano 
chetvana Marassa papupphakani 
adassanam Maccurajassa gacche. 

‘'Knowing this body to be as foam 
and understanding its mirage-like 


nature, one should escape the sight 
of the King of Death, having des- 
troyed the flower shafts of Mara.” 

— Dhammapada. 

No longer is there friend or foe for 
him who is thus liberated. Those 
who ignorantly consider themselves 
his enemies he enfolds with loving 
compassion, i')rotecting them from 
their own evils, striving only to 
prevent them from harming them- 
selves. Against their malevolence he 
puts up his dispassion, neutralising 
their hatred as water neutralises a 
corrosive acid, and overcomes them 
with the weapons of harmlessne.ss and 
purity. 

The state of sublime equanimity is 
to be reached through understanding 
the nature of the Five Khanda pro- 
cess — that it is impermanent, lasting 
no longer than an instantaneous flash 
of light, that it is a mere aggregate 
of physical form, feelings, percep- 
tions, mental formations and states of 
consciousness, and that it is without 
any persisting Ego-entity. A conti- 
nual unfolding of empty phenomena, 
conditioned by antecedent tendencies, 
it cannot form any basis for happi- 
ness : it can only give rise to new and 
ever unsatisfied desires. In ignorance 
we desire pleasure, but our real quest 
is for the self that enjoys the sensa- 
tions. Since that self is nowhere to 
be found we remain unhappy, unable 
to perpetuate the fleeting moment or 
anchor it to any firm ground of 
reality. The essence of the experi- 
ence eludes us : in the moment of 
grasping it is gone. 
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Wc arc urged to relinquish this 
hopeless effort to find satisfaction in 
the world of Anicca, Anatta and 
Dukkha, and instead, to fix the mind 
steadfastly on the state of Viraga, 
Dispassionateness. In some texts the 
word Viraga is used almost as an 
equivalent for Nirvana. (Tanhak- 
khaya viraga nirodha nibbana). This 
Viraga consists in the extinction of 
attachment to sense-objects, the giv- 
ing up of the concept as the per- 
former of actions and the ground of 
merit and demerit. It differs from 
suppression of selfhood, in that it 
cuts deeper than the mere inhibition 
of desires and reactions by any effort 
of will. The Tathagata condemned 
forceful exertion of will-power in 
austerities. They are only a different 
expres.sion of violence — violence 
directed against the unreal self, in 
place of violence against the equally 
unreal not ’■self. The practice of such 
austerities in an extreme form serves 
only to divert the current of sclf- 
consciousness or to dam it, thus in- 


creasing its pressure. The psycholo- 
gical temsion mounts, and -instead of 
being extinguished the Ego becomes 
magnified. The hold on self must be 
relaxed, not tightened, and this is to 
be brought about gradually and 
naturally by creating an opposite im- 
])ulse, a tendency that manifests in 
disinterested activity for the welfare 
of others. 

Benevolence as taught by the 
Buddha is an active princii)le that 
directs to one goal the purposes of 
heart and mind. By its cultivation 
the mind is freed from the Asavas 
and the heart is made capable of a 
love that is universal and clis])assion- 
ate, without attachment to ideas or 
objects. The mind of an Arahat who 
has attained this beatitude of selfless, 
dispassionate benevolence, shines in 
the darkness of vSamsara clearly and 
steadily, like the flame of a lamp in 
a sheltered place ; and when the fuel 
is exhausted, for liim there is no 
rebirth. 


Lean in the stomach, temperate at meals. 

And Watchful let the bhikkhu wend his way. 

Sariputta, Theragatha". 

And when he sitteth cross-legged on his couch, 

If but his k^ees be screened from falling rain, 

*Tis ease enough for bhikkhu filled with zeal, 

Sariputta , Ther agatha . 



ESOTERIC BUDDHISM 


CONTTNTJITy OIP IJFR 
Marik IIarlowe Pitllev 


Judaism and Chrislianty, in llieir 
material natures, can conceive of life 
after death only in the miraculous 
resurrection of the i)hysical body. 
The ‘*Dust and ashes” conce]>t of 
these religions show plainly their 
earth-bound character. believe in 
the resurrection of the flesh” is a 
l^art of the Christian Apostle’s Creed, 
and the phj^sical or bodily resurrec- 
tion of Jesus is the foundation stone 
of that religion. Christianity sees no 
paradox in accepting the idea that 
man will live after this life, but re- 
fusing to believe in an existence be- 
fore birth. It gladly accepts the de- 
ferred benefits of an after-life, de- 
pendent upon the will of an unseen 
j>ower, even though this may also 
include, at least for some, eternal 
damnation, so long as beliefs in 
family, national and ecclesiastical 
relationships connected with the idea 
of self or individuality can be main- 
tained. 

There is a certain awesome impli- 
cation in the idea of an endless con- 
tinuity of life. Modern science has 
at once substantiated this idea in its 
concept of the indestructability of 
energy, and given hope of salvation 
to those who desire it, in the realiza- 
tion of the fact that we are living in 
a changing world, and that in the* 
very character of this change is an 


abiding and enduring verity. Science 
l)roclaims a universal activity lend- 
ing towards change, iiivolvig both 
destruction and re-crcation. 

The Oriental emphasizes the logic 
of pre-existence and perpetuity in a 
relationship of chicken -and-egg, in a 
logic which uses an abundant analogy 
derived from natural fads, that the 
])cndulum of existence swings to and 
fro. In accord with modern science 
that energy can neither be created or 
lost, but can only change form within 
the Universal Energy, Oriental philo- 
sophy states the principle of reincar- 
nation or recurring lives, with each 
incarnation contributing to the che- 
mistry of the character, and return- 
ing by the same physiological route 
in birth. 

Xife and Death are regarded as 
conditions of the objective and sub- 
jective phases of life, and complement 
each other as light and dark, — as two 
parts of the same Great Adventure of 
Continuity. Fabrc showed how the 
caterpillar weaves its own silken 
tomb, where it passes months of sub- 
jectivity, to emerge in a glorious 
birth into a new element. 

Buddhism accepted the Hindu con- 
cept of reincarnation. It could see 
the necessary logic of reincarnation 
as a mode of life allowing for the re- 
peating of unlearned lessons and the 
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restitution for wrongs and errors. It 
recognized also that, for the masses, 
nothing could be gained by vague 
philosophizing about subjective states 
of consciousness by those limited to 
objective, elemental comprehension. 
But the Buddhist concept of conti- 
nuity of life went far beyond the 
principle of recurring lives, by 
necessity related to negative and 
limited aspects ; Buddhism is con- 
cerned with raising the level of all 
life beyond the necessity for the 
adjustments found in recurrent lives 
via reincarnation, to Ultimate Per- 
fection, 

The Nirvana of Buddhism is not a 
goal of eternal comfort and indo- 
lence, such as the harp-playing, 
hymn-singing Christian Heaven is. 
Buddhism sees the '*1** subject to the 
evolutionary process in both life and 
consciousness, in a process ever grow- 
ing in depth of reality through the 
actualization of ideals, but beyond 
this it perceives a transcendent state 
of Perfection in which the conscious- 
ness of the self (the sense of Becom- 
ing), is lost in eternal, unchangeable 
state of blissful Being. 

The Buddhist doctrine, according 
to the Pali Sultas, according to Rhys 
Davids is, “Try to get as near to 


wisdom and goodness as you can in 
this life. Trouble not yourself about 
the gods. Disturb not yourself by 
curiosities or desires about any future 
existence. Seek only after the fruit 
of the noble path of self-^, culture and 
self-control.'* In Buddhism the very 
desire for a future life constitutes 
two, out of a total of ten, Sanyojanas, 
or “fetters'* of the mind. Further 
says Rhys Davids, “In Buddhism, 
however exalted the virtue, however 
clear the insight, however humble the 
faith, there is no Arahatship if the 
mind be still darkened by any hank- 
ering after any kind of future life.** 

Buddhist writers often say that the 
relation of one life to the next is 
merely like that borne by the flame 
of a lamp to the flame of another 
lamp lighted by it. Alice-in-Wonder- 
land makes the point when she asks, 
“I wonder — what the flame of a 
candle looks like after the candle's 
gone out?** Certainly the effects of a 
man's actions in life survive, but this 
redounds, not only to his own benefit, 
but to coming generations. So the 
Buddhist himself is unconcerned 
about any i:>ossible future existence, 
as he devotes his efforts to the here 
and now ; he renounces Nirvana 
“so long as one creature suffers*’. 


He who a hundred generations back. 

Can trace descent, all brahmin ancestors. 

Himself as graduate and Veda-wise, 

Again, again among mankind reborn. 

Though he as teacher in the Vedas three 
Past-master rank, woudst honour him for that. 

To him thy homage were not worth a straw, 

Maha Moggallana, Theragatha* 



CH^ISTMA^ 


Fran Aixen 

Ticasurer, Buddhist Vihara Society in England 


Christinas is the greatest of the 
Christian festivals and as such may 
be compared with the most important 
of the Buddhist festivals, Vaisakha. 

So greatly respected is Christmas 
in the Christian world that even 
during the two World Wars warfare 
was temporarily suspended during the 
holy day, not only the actual fighting 
at the front lines, but also the air- 
raids u])on military objectives and 
upon the respective civilian — human 
— and animal populations. 

Christmas Day is celebrated each 
year, by most Christians on the 25th 
December, the supposed anniversary 
of Christ’s birthday. Some Christian 
sects celebrate Christ’s nativity on 
January 6th, others on January 18th. 
Certain historians have computed the 
date may have been 5th April, but 
the day of Christ’s birth is, in fact, 
unrecorded.* The reason for holding 
Christmas at the end of December or 
early in January had really nothing 
to do with Christ nor Christianity — a 
fact, incidentally, which is unrealized 
by many Christians. 


* Christ was born in the year 4 B.C. — 
not 12 months prior to 1 A.C. (A.C. : 

After Christ ; in contradistinction from 
B.C. : Before Christ. A.D. (anno doinini) 
means ‘‘year of our Lord*’, i.c,, of 
Christ : to find dates designated “A.D.** 
in Buddhist literature amounts to an 
incongruity) . 


The earlist recorded form of or- 
ganized religion in Euroi)e was one of 
snn worship. Sun worship is of 
course known also to have existed in 
Persia, Africa, America, and is in 
fact a jdiase in man’s religious adole- 
scence. The Druids of North West 
Europe were sllli worshippers, as the 
ruins at vStonehenge and elsewhere 
prove : they survived in Britain 
until about 60 A.C., more than 300 
years after the time of Emperor 
Asoka. 

Towards the end of December in 
regions remote from the tropics (such 
as N. W. Europe) the hours of sun- 
light are of the shortest duration, 
existing only from about 9 a.m. to 
4 p.m. Thereafter, a new yearly 
l>lanetry cycle begins, and the days 
become longer as the hours of light 
increase. Naturally, to primitive 
man, this birth of a new year was an 
event for wonder and rejoicing : one 
to be duly celebrated by ceremony 
and riotious feasting on wine and on 
animals and birds especially slaught- 
ered for the occasion. 

When the early Christian mission- 
eries arrived on the scene f and took 
note of these pagan proceedings they 
cleverly compromised. Let the 
Pagans call themselves Christian.s 
and they could keep their annual 

t In c. 64 A.C. in Britain, though not 
clfeclively until 596 A.C. 
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orgy : animals and birds would be 
slaughtered and devoured as before, 
and intoxicating liquors freely im- 
bibed, but under the auspices of the 
Church. It would be Christas mass 
or feast, and the solar significance 
fotgotteil. Hence it was, about 100 
years A.C., that Christmas became 
instituted. 

'‘The truth is that there is no 
authentic tradition that Christ was 
born in winter. The date was chosen 
because the Pagans had been used 
to a jolly festival at the end of the 
year, and would not give it up. If 
the Church would not recognize it, 
the priests of Mithras would ; they 
celebrate<l the birthday of the ‘In- 
vincible Sun’ on Christmas Day — 
Dean Inge of St. Paurs Cathedral, 
London ("'Evening Standard** 
24-12-28). 

Christianity emphasised this event 
as an occasion for general goodwill, 
when presents were exchanged and 
largesse distributed. But, this spasm 
of charitableness is often short-lived : 
it is apt to lapse after one or two 
days. . . . Here we perceive the 
moral ! 

Vesak dana is a regular institution 
with us, and notliing could be more 


worthy. But let us remember that 
our Bhikkhus require dana all the 
year round ; let us form the habit of 
extending our charity, by deed and 
thought, towards all fellowmen and to 
our lesser fellows the animals and 
birds, throughout the whole year. 
So to be Consistently charitable that 
we become unconsciously and by 
nature generous-minded. For a gift 
or a kind word that is given without 
any thought of self is indeed the most 
merit-generating dana. 

Sabbadanam Dhammadanam jinati : 
a most practical form of fulfilling this 
noble exhortation is by literally 
giving the Dhamma to the West. 
This may be done by sending 
(Theravadin) books — even old books, 
— or monetary donations towards the 
construction of Viharas, by which 
means the Dhamma may be presented 
to Westerners in Europe itself. 

For progressive as it is in practi- 
cal and active Knowledge, the West 
remains largely steeped in Ignorance 
of that Wisdom which only Buddha 
Dhamma can and does dispel. 

*To-day in war-weary Europe there 
are some, however, whose eyes are 
but little covered with dust. 


Whoso can suffer both extremes of fate : 

The favour and disfavour of the world. 

The while he bides in sober earnestness, 

Unwavering his concentrated mind : — 

Him, musing ardent and unweariedly, 

With intuition fine and delicate. 

Zealous to slay the tendency to grasp : — 

Him a **a good man** indeed should others call, 

Sariputta, Theragatha. 



THE LATE A. CHRISTINA ALBERS 


An Apprkciation 


The poems of Miss Christina Albers, 
who died recently in Calcutta at the 
ap:e of 82, are familiar to readers of 
the Maha Bodhi Journal. Her longer 
works, the verse-drama Sakuntala 
and other dramatic poems, are not 
so well-known, though it was in these 
til at .;her genuine xioetic gifts were 
most clearly revealed. The graceful 
imagery that distinguished her shorter 
poems, always delicately tuned to the 
mood of her theme, in these larger 
works took on a deeper and richer 
note. All through her work there 
gleamed the thread of authentic 
feeling and sincerity of purpose, even 
when, as in some of her later poems, 
the quality was uneven and the ehort- 
Icss craftsmanship that marked much 
of her work was not always main- 
tained. She did not always avoid the 
temptation .of the inevitable phrase, 
yet lines luminous with insight and 
memorable beauty come to mind even 
in her less successful poenih ; the ex- 
pression was never clouded, and was 
upheld throughout by her manifest 
genuineness of sentiment. Though 
sometimes hovering dangerously on 
the borders of prettiness her lines 
were redeemed by a true instinct for 
expression that kept them free of arti- 
ficiality. She was her own most 
severe critic, and when, only a few 
days before her death the writer spoke 
appreciatively of her work, she rather 


sadly confessed that the later poems 
did not satisfy her. She was in 
hospital in Calcutta, where she had 
been for six months, in severe pain, 
and her last poems were written in 
circumstances that might well have 
blunted her critical faculty, if not 
dried up the poetic spirit entirely, 
yet both remained as active as ever. 
Her courage was invincible. 

First class poetry is rarely a pro- 
duct of religious experience. Without 
the internal stress of conflict it can- 
not present the authentic interpreta- 
tion of individual experience made 
universal that poetry in its highest 
mood displays. The exi)ression of an 
assured standard of values, an un- 
shakable spiritual foundation, vitiates 
rather than strengthens the poetic 
current. Poetry, as distinct from 
verse, is the outcome of spiritual con- 
flict, the release of a psychological 
force born of inner travail. Doubt, 
regret, yearning and madness arc the 
legitimate sources of poetry, not the 
deep, untroubled conviction of one 
who has reached spiritual harbourage. 
The religious teacher’s certainty of 
diction only too easily lapses into flat 
platitudinising, the stale, unimagina- 
tive attitudinism of the moralist. 
How many trite, wholesome lines of 
the later Wordsworth would Ave not 
sacrifice for one incandescent phrase 
from the fevered pen of Keats? 
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Milton’s “Paradise Lost” is great 
poetry, but it is mythological rather 
than religious ; its tension is between 
the two titanic protagonists repre- 
senting good and evil, and their 
superhuman stature makes up for the 
lack of human quality in their 
stupendous but abstract contest. A 
more truly religious poem is Francis 
Thompson’s “Hound of Heaven”, for 
here the conflict, though essentially 
the same, is brought down to a human 
level and presented in terms of the 
suffering individual, conscious of his 
weakness but all the time aware of 
a divine compassion — rejecting it, 
perversely eluding it, yet knowing 
all the time that the final surrender 
of the passionate self must come, 
when it will be lost in the all-cncom- 
passing mercy. In that portrait of 
the ego, proudly self-identified with 
the faults that isolate it, striving des- 
perately to preserve its identity to 
I the last vestige of selfhood, wc re- 
cognise a recurrent theme in the 
symphotiy of man’s spiritual unfold- 
ing. 

This is merely to illustrate a point ; 
there is no intention to compare the 
work of Christina Albers with that of 
the giants of literature. To do so 
would be to do her less than justice. 
Her graceful little poems belong to a 
lesser category and a different genre. 
She was a Buddhist, with profound 
conviction \vhich she sought to con- 
vey through the medium of her 
poetry, and it is that which gives it 
its unmistakable ring of truth and 
integrity. She was also a true poet 
in her reactions, her imaginative in- 
sight and her deep sympathy. The 


measure of her work must be set by 
these standards, and it is thesetquali- 
ties that give it value. She drew 
them with reverence and humbleness 
from their source, the inner kingdom 
of her heart, clothed them in phrases 
that often achieved a l3Tic beauty, 
and gave them to the world in their 
pristine freshness, as she had known 
and experienced them, the ungrudged 
treasures of her mind and heart. The 
love and wisdom of Buddha were to 
her the reality of a living presence : 

Calm upon His Throne of Mercy 
vSits the Conqueror, clad in wisdom. 
Sits the Hero in His glorj^ 
Lovelight streaming from His 

being. 

Sees He neath His feet the masses 
(^f the restless moving millions, 
Searching, striving, all bewildered 
Like wild waves thrown on a 

seashore 

And again receding, rest not. 

A deep pity moves His being 
And His hand elate in blessing, 
From His Lotus Throne descending, 
Steps He forth. . . . 

The metre of “Hiawatha” was a 
favourite medium for her short poems 
and she handled it competently, as 
these lines from “The Wheel of the 
Law” reveal. It gave strength and 
resource to the lines and released 
thought from the meticulous tyranny 
of rhyme. One could wish that the 
waves had been something other 
than “wild”, but the energy of the 
poem sweeps aside such minor con- 
siderations as the choice of a parti- 
cular epithet. The chief point is 
made — the contrast between the tur- 
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bulant masses and the serenity of the 
Enlightened One — and made in such 
a way that it evokes immediate 
understanding and response. The 
force of the instant impact of poetry 
through the use of recognised symbols 
and stock adjectives is one of the 
older virtues of the art, belonging to 
the days when it was still primarily 
a si)oken, not a literary, form of ex- 
pression. 

In ‘'Silence’* we catch the echoes 
of a more contemplative mood : 
Know ye this, ye ardent seekers, 
Buddhas do not speak in word ; 
These all-radiant silent speakers 
Can but by the mind be heard. 
Ejitcr your heart’s deepest chamber, 
In the silence listen there. 

And on clouds of rose and amber 
Float the whispers through the air. 

Christina Albers* faith ^vas ground- 
ed on mystic experience ; Oerman by 
birth, she had been drawn to India 
at an early age. To her it was more 
than her spiritual home — it was the 
actual remembered scene of previous 
lives, the aura of which had clung to 
her throughout her childhood in 


Germany. Places and people she re- 
membered, and they w'ere identified 
with her everyday life no less than 
with the world of her poetic vision. • 
Her contact with the life about her 
was only a fragment of the full ex- 
perience which gave breadth and 
harmony to her being and brought 
the magic of a realm glimpsed 
betw’een dusk and dawn into her 
verse. A pilgrim, she sang her songs 
for pilgrims met by the way — songs 
of tender sw’eetness and hope, courage 
and undying faith. In saying “Farc- 
Avell” to hqr in the pages of this 
magazine, which have been graced so 
often by her pen, we cannot do better 
than apply to her the lines she her- 
self wrote “to a departed friend” : 

And when the good die, gentle 

airs are blowing 

Soft voices call to spirit-rest and 

peace. 

He entered on that stream w'hich, 
ever flowing, 

Bears on the pilgrim to the 

Great Release. 

A.S. 


Fire doth not think ; *Lo / / will burn the fool !' 
But if the fool lay hands on blazing fire, 

The fire must burn and he must needs be burned. 
Thus, Mara, thou on One who Thus hath come 
Hast made attack, *tis to thine own hurt. 
As when a foolish child doth touch the fire. 


Maha Moggallana, Theragatha. 



17TH ANNIVERSARY OF THE MULAGANDHAKUTI VIHARA 

ImPRRSSIVK CERimONIES AT Sarnatii 
{From a Special Correspondent) 


The 17th anniversary of the open- 
ing of Miilaganclhakiili Vihara, the 
Buddhist temple at Sarnath, Benares, 
was celebrated on a large scale on 
November 14th and 15th last. The 
two-day programme of functions in- 
cluded an Exposition of the sacred 
Relics of Buddha from Taxila and 
Nagarjutiikonda, a public meeting and 
Buddhist Re-union. Large numbers 
of Buddhist i)ilgrims from Burma, 
Ceylon, Nej)al, Tibet and elsewhere 
gathered in Sarnath for the event .and 
the Dharmasala was crowded, many 
visitors having to be accommodated 
in the Chinese Ashram. A special 
train and Inis service was run and the 
number of visitors was augmented by 
.arrivals from all over India. Hindus 
.and Muslims joined the throng, and 
among tlie guests at the public meet- 
ing were three Americans from Cali- 
fornia including Mr. Ralph IM. 
Lew'is, the Imi)crator of the Rosi- 
criician Movement. 

Relic Procession 
The sacred Relics were l.aken in 
a i>roccssion from the Temple to 
the Chaukhandi and Dhamekh 
Stupas, which respectively mark the 
places where Buddha met his first 
disciples and where he later preached 
his first sermon. The procession, 
with the Relics borne aloft on an 


elephant, accompanied by banners, 
incense and music, was a stately and 
impressive sight. Besides Buddhist 
Bhikkhus, Lamas and pilgrims, seve- 
ral hundreds of spectators follow ed in 
the w’ake of the cavalcade. 

At the public meeting, held on the 
15th, the President w^as His Ex- 
cellency Dr. Thanat Khoman, Siam- 
ese Charge D'Affairs. In the course 
of his speech he said, 'Tn common 
with all other Buddhists the Siamese 
believed that the only hope for the 
future peace and unity of the w’orld 
lies in the teaching of the Tathagata. 

Dr. Khoman referred to the cul- 
tural affinity betw een Buddhist coun- 
tries. and described the present in- 
fluence of Buddhism in Siam, wdieic 
it continued to be the principal factor 
in the lives of the Siamese people as 
it had been for centuries past. 

Converts in Many Lands 

Anagarika Sri vSugatananda empha- 
sised the universal nature of Bud- 
dhism, and pointed out that, despite 
the fact that since the days of Asoka 
until the advent of the greatest 
Buddhist missionary of modern times, 
the Anagarika Dharmapala, there 
had been no organised Buddhist 
missionary activity, the Dhamma had 
made converts in many lands. 
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He added that the Buddha’s doc- 
trine' provided the one solution to the 
universal problems of mankind. 

Other speakers included Ven. 
Bhikkhu Dhammaratana, editor of 
‘*Dhanna Duta’\ Bhadana Ananda 
KaUsalyayana and Mahapandita 
Rahitla Sankrityayana. 'The Joint 
Secretary of the Maha Bodhi Society, 
Bliikkhu M. Sangharatana, read a 
report of the Society’s work for the 
past twelve months. 

Buddha Gaya Temple Bill 

The Buddha Gaya Temple Bill 
(1948) was the chief subject of dis- 
cussion at the Buddhist re-union held 
later in the day. Maha Pandita 
Rahula Sankrityayana occupied the 
chair. 

The following resolution was 
passed : 

“In the opinion of the Buddhists 
assembled on the occasion of the 
anniversary of the Mulagandhakuti 
Vihara the Buddha Gaya Temple Bill 
introduced in the Bihar Legislative 
Assembly is an utterly unjust and 
totally unsatisfactory measure. The 
fact that the composition of the pro- 
posed Committee gives an absolute 
majority to Hindus, that the Bud- 
dhist members are limited to Indian 
nationals, and that there is a wholly 
unwarranted distinction between 
Indian and non-Indian members, are 
the chief causes of the dissatisfaction 
of the Buddhist world.” 

The resolution was supported by 
the Secretary of the Chittagong 
Association, Mr. Talukdar, Ven. 


Pandit P. Pannananda of Gaya Maha 
Bodhi Society and all the Buddhist 
leaders present. Maha Pandit Rahula' 
vSankrityayana also attacked the Bill 
on the ground of discrimination 
between Indian and non-Indian Bud- 
dhists* which he described as wholly 
unwarranted. The resolution against 
the Bill was passed unanimously. 

Other topics discussed were : the 
newly-formed Maha Bodhi Society of 
Burma, the training of monks at the 
International Buddhist Institute, 
Sarnath, the Exposition of the Sacred 
Relies of Sariputta and Moggallana 
and the future protection of the 
Buddhists of Ladakh. 

School Prize Distribution 

Another Exposition of the Relics 
was held on the second day, attract- 
ing equally large crowds. In the 
afternoon the Maha Bodhi Primary 
and Higher Secondary Schools held 
their annual reports, followed by the 
prize distribution. Six boys received 
scholarship certificates for essays on 
“Dharma”. The prizes were distri- 
buted by Mr. vShyam Behari, Deputy 
Director of Education, Benares Divi- 
sion. 

The two-day celebration came to a 
close with a brilliant illumination of 
the Vihara and the chanting of 
Sutras by a large assembly of 
Bhikkhus. In variety of events and 
display the anniversary celebration 
eclipsed any of recent years, and the 
large crowds that gathered in Sarnath 
fully necessitated the extra bus and 
train service that had been arranged 
for the occasion. 
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GOODWILL MESSAGES 
His Excellency Sri C, Rajagopala- 
cliari, Governor-General of India, 
New Delhi, 

My respectful greetings to the 
assembly of holy men and my best 
wishes to the Vihara on the seven- 
teenth Anniversary. 

His Excellency Sri K. N. Kaiju, 
Governor of West Bengal. 

Every anniversary of Mnlagandha- 
kuti Vihara at Sarnath should be a 
historic ceremony in New India. 
Sarnath is one of Ihc most sacred 
places in the world, and the Asoka 
pillar at Sarnath with its famous Lion 
Capital has now become the national 
symbol of our unity and solidarity. 
It is not without significance that the 
revival of Buddhism in India should 
have synchronised with the national 
struggle for and the achievement of 
India’s freedom. The Blessed One 
taught all mankind 2500 years ago to 
walk the Noble Eightfold Path for 
the welfare of the human race. I 
have no doubt that Indians will now 
learn again to revere Him as He was 
revered in the days of Maharaja 
Asoka and for centuries afterwards, 
and this Mulagandhakuti Vihara built 
on the holy spot where the Blessed 
One turned the Wheel of the Law 
for the first time, would in the near 
future become a centre of cultural 
unity for all Indians living in this 
ancient land. 

His Excellency Sri Mangaldas Pak- 
vasetf Governor of C,P, 

Wish all success to Maha Bodhi 
Society in their eflfort to revive 


Buddha’s message of peace and good- 
will which is most appropriate at this 
time for the whole world. 

His Excellency Mr. Asaf All, Gover- 
nor of Orissa, 

His Excellency assures your Society 
that he is deeply interested in your 
work, because he has profound res- 
pect for Gautama Buddha’s rational 
teachings and equal admiration for 
the structure of civilisation which 
was erected during the Buddhist 
period. 

His Highness ihc M ah at a fa of 
Gwalior. 

The Maha Bodhi Society is doing- 
very commendable work for the up- 
lift of the masses and I wish the 
anniversary function of the Mula- 
gandhakuti Vihara all success. 

His Highness ihe Maharaja of Sikkim. 

Wish the celebrations every success 
befitting the First Sermon preached 
by Lord Buddha on the sacred spot. 
With your endeavours may it rise to 
a modern Nalanda. 

The Hon*hle Pi. Govind Bhallav 
Pant, Premier, U,P, 

He . . . wishes every success to 
your Mulagandhakuti Vihara. 

The Hon'ble Hafiz Muhammad 
Ibrahim, Minister for Communica- 
tions, Govt, of U,P.» 

Regrets his inability to attend as he 
has to be in Bombay on that date. 
He, however, sends his best wishes 
for the success of the Anniversary. 
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Sri A. G, Kher, Minister of Local 
Self Govt., Government of U.P., 
Lucknow. 

May your deliberations succeed in 
bringing peoples of all countries closer 
together and fulfil the ideals of Lord 
Buddha of universal peace and happi- 
ness. 

The Hon^ble Sri Jagjhifan Ram, 
Minister for Labour, Govt, of 
India. 

Maha Bodhi Society has been do- 
ing great “service to humanity by pre- 
serving and propagating teachings of 
great Lord Buddha. In a world torn 
asunder by ever increasing material- 
istic outlook which inevitably leads 
to conflict it is the message of Lord 
Buddha which can lead mankind to 
realise its true self and thereby end 
conflicts. Hence importance of pro- 
pagating of teachings of Buddhism 
all the greater. I wish this noble 
institution every success in its great 
mission. 

The Hon'ble Sri N. A. Sherwani, 
Minister for Agriculture, Govt, of 
U.P. 

Every attempt to raise the moral 
standard in the country must have 
the blessing of all those who have the 
love of the country at heart. Yours 
is a Society which is doing very good 
work in that direction and I send you 
all my good •wishes. 

Sri Lai Bahadur, Minister of Police, 
Government of U.P. 

In a world tormented and tortured 
by communal passions, racial preju- 
dice and national greed the teachings 
of Buddha are our best refuge. My 
3 


good wishes to promoters and mem- 
bers of Maha Bodhi Society. 

The Hon*hle Sri C. B. Gupta, Minis- 
ter for Food, Government of U.P. 

The Hon^ble Food Minister . . . 
wishes your function all success. 

Mr. M. W. H. Be Silva, High Com- 
missioner for Ceylon, Neiv Delhi, 

Wish function all success. 

His Excellency Chia-Luen Lo^ 
Ambassador of the Republic of 
China. 

I am sure the cause which the 
Maha Badhi Society espouses receives 
hearty support of all Buddhists. The 
world is again at crossroads of peace 
and war, and the ideals of Buddha 
arc more than ever refreshingly ins- 
tructive and binding upon the hearts 
of all mankind. I wish your Society 
every success. 

The Hon*ble U Kyaw Rhine, Charge 
d' Affaires, Embassy of Burma, 
New Delhi. 

The Charge d’Affaires on behalf of 
Embassy and Burma remembers with 
deep reverence the Lord Buddha on 
the occasion of the sacred day and 
sends his greatest respects and 
prayers. Wishes function every suc- 
cess and Society will prosper to foster 
Buddhism in country of Buddha’^ 
birth. 

Prof. Tan Y un-Shan, Cheena Bhavan, 
Santiniketan. 

The Mulagandhakuti Vihara Anni- 
versary marks the revival of 
Buddhism in India. Wish function 


success. 



MAHA BODHI SOCIETY’S PRAVER TO BIHAR GOVT, FOR 
25,000 ACRES OF LAND FOR BUDDHIST 
COLONY AT BUDDHA GAYA 

K. P. B. 


The Goveniment of Bihar are at 
long last going to right a wrong 
which India as a whole has inflicted 
for centuries on the followers and 
admirers of the great Gautama 
Buddha by denying them to feel at 
home at the spot where Buddha 
attained his enlightenment. This the 
Government are going to do by a 
legislation ensuring public control 
and management of the world-famous 
Buddhist temple at Buddha-Gaya, 
the exact site where five and twenty 
centuries ago Gautama sat in medita- 
tion under a banian tree determined 
to find out a new path for human 
salvation and ultimately discovered 
the ‘Middle Path*’ and the noble 
eight-fold programme to tread it, 

Initiai, Movk: from Burma 
This change in the management 
and supervision of the great temple 
which the Government now propose 
to effect is, in fact, demanded by 
feuddhists of various lands since the 
seventies of the last century. Ac- 
tually, the initial move for the pur- 
pose was undertaken in 1875 when 
Burma was an independent mo- 
narchical State. King Mindon w^hom 
the last king of Burma, Thibbaw, 
succeeded, approached the Govern- 
ment of India for permission in that 
year to repair the temple and restore 


its surroundings then in ruins and in 
an abandoned state. The permission 
was readily given by the Government 
and the then Mahan ta. The work of 
restoration began but proceeded most 
haphazardly and unscientifically with 
the result that the then living banian 
tree, the off-shoot of which is the pre- 
sent tree in the courtyard of the 
temple, was damaged beyond any 
hope of revival. General Cunning- 
ham to whom Indian Archaeology 
owes the greatest debt of gratitude 
apprehended the death of the noble 
tree before it actually died and had 
a sapling of the old tree planted in 
1876 on the spot for the future gene- 
ration to identify the spot of sanctity. 

The dynastic trouble around the 
Burmese throne which resulted in the 
enthronement of King Thibbaw, noted 
for his anti-British feeling generated 
by the British infiltration into Burma 
with the ultimate object of conquest, 
upset the i)lan for repairing the 
temple. Thibbaw occupied the Bur- 
mese throne. Britain anticipated 
trouble on that account. And the net 
result of this change was felt in the 
change of the attitude of the British 
Government in India in respect of 
allowing the Burmese State to under- 
take the restoration of the temple. 
As the Government changed their 
attitude, so did the Mahanta. The 
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annexation of Burma was effected in 
1885|and the efforts hitherto made by 
the Government of Burma to restore 
the temple were frustrated and the 
few Burmese monks and engineering: 
staff accommodated at Gaya were 
Juimiliated and unceremoniously 
turned out. 

Diiarmapai.a’s Agitation 

The second phase of the agitation 
to restore and repair the temple and 
its neighbouring- area began with the 
arrival of the famous Ceylonese Bud- 
dhist missionary Angarika Dharma- 
pala, founder of the Mahabodhi 
Society in Calcutta in 1891. The 
temple was then in no better condi- 
tion than previously, the sacred spot 
and the area around it which once 
upon a time was visited by India’s 
noblest and idealist monarch Asoka 
and some of the best representatives 
of Asian intellects of the mediaeval 
period, particularly from China, was 
left for pigs and jackals to prowl 
about and make it their habitat. 
Dharmapala organised the first con- 
ference of the Buddhists in modern 
times to be held at the hallowed spot. 
The place and its fame soon began 
attracting attention and the vested 
interests that grew around the Mahan- 
tic order became nervous and wanted 
to nip the agitation in the bud, if 
possible. lyitigation ensued and as 
the result of the judgment- of the 
Calcutta High Court Dharmapala was 
ousted from the place although he 
was allowed to build a Dharmasala for 
Buddhist pilgrims in the neighbour- 
hood. 


Count Okakura & Vivekananda 
Then began the third phase of the 
movement in 1902 initiated by the^ 
Count K. Okakura of Japan with the 
powerful support enlisted by him of 
no less a person than Swami Viveka- 
nanda. This Indo-Japanese alliance 
for the restoration of a temple could 
not but be looked upon with suspicion 
by the British authorities in India. 
Okakura with the advice of the great 
Swami and his equally famous 
disciple Sister Nivedita did not make 
any claim on the property of the 
Mahanta but pleaded with him to 
grant facilities to the Japanese Bud- 
dhists to restore the temple. “Our 
worship of Gods and goddesses many 
of whom we have in common with 
you” wrote Okakura to the Mahanta 
“makes our relationship to Hinduism 
a very close one”. Okakura visited 
the place in the company of the late 
Mr. Surendra Nath Tagore and the 
late Swami Saradananda of Belur 
Matli. It is not known what was the 
actual ])ersonal reaction of the Ma- 
hanta. But the Imperialist Lord 
Curzon was shrewd enough to think 
of the future possibilities df this 
Indo-Japancse alliance and got him- 
bclf interested in the affair. The 
move of Okakura did not succeed, 
but a commission was ordered to be 
set up for investigating the claims 
of the Mahanta and the Buddhists 
over the temple. The commissioners 
were the late Mr. Justice Sarada 
Charan Mitra and the late Maha- 
inahopadhyaya Haraprasad Shastri. 
Mitra gave his opinion in favour of 
the Buddhists while Shastri against 
and in favour of the Mahanta. The 
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only effect that the report of the Com- 
missioners produced was felt by the 
Buddhists who were ejected from the 
place in 1910. 

vSiR Edwin Arnold 

Dharmapala was disappointed, so 
were all the followers and admirers 
of Buddha who visited the temple 
during this period coming from all 
over the world. They included no 
less a person than Sir Edwin Arnold, 
the famous author of the ‘Eight of 
Asia** who bemoaned the sad desola- 
tion of the most sacred spot of the 
Buddhists. But on the ground that 
it was a private property all efforts 
hitherto made to beautify the spot 
were frustrated. But when as the 
result of the Russo-British move and 
counter-moves Tibet was brought into 
vertex and Dalai Lama once fled to 
Siberia to secure Czarist help and 
Tashi Lama fled to India to secure 
British help, the British Government 
in India did not hesitate in interfer- 
ing with the private management of 
the temple and ordered the Mahanta 
to give full facilities for worship to 
Tashi Lama in the temple even after 
removing the Shaivite symbol on the 
forehead of the image. 

Sorely disappointed though he was, 
Dharmapala did not give up his hope. 
He realised that the only way of res- 
toring the temple to its pristine glory 
and secure justice for the Buddhists 
claims on it lay in the mobilization 
of the growing, conscious and en- 
lightened public opinion of India. 
The opinions of Various eminent per- 
sons of India and the world outside 
India were consulted by him and it 


was found that all of them were in 
his favour. Thus Gandhiji who in- 
stinctively sympathised with the Bud- 
dhist aspiration but at the same time 
realised the political complications 
built around it by British authorities 
in India in his letter to Dharmapala 
said : “Much as I should like to help 
you, it is not i)ossible for me to do 
an^^thing directly at the present 
moment. The question you raise can 
be solved in a moment when India 
comes to her own.** Rabindranath, 
Rev. Andrews, Dr. Annie Besant, 
names which evoke reverance and 
respect in every Indian heart, wrote 
most sympathetic letters to Dharnia- 
pala over the point. Subsequently, 
when the Indian National Congress 
met at Gaya and Deshbandhu Chitta- 
ranjan Das was its President the ques- 
tion of the restoration of the temple 
to the Buddhists was taken up and 
a resolution was adopted and Dr. 
Rajendra Prasad, the supreme leader 
of Bihar, was entrusted with the task 
of facilitating the move. 

GandhijPs Prophecy 

To-day the last phase of the long- 
continued agitation has reached and 
Gandhi ji*s observation that “the 
question can be solved in a moment 
when India comes to her own** is 
almost prophetic with the announce- 
ment of the decision of the Govern- 
ment of Bihar to take the control and 
management of the temple. 

The one most interesting feature of 
the vicissitudes of the great temple is 
how it continued its existence since 
it was built — ^by whom and when 
nobody knows. History shows that 
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till 1202 A.D. the temple was in 
poftses^on of the Buddhists when it 
was desecrated as the result of the 
expedition by Bhaktiyar Khilji. The 
temple since then was abandoned. 
The village where the temple is locat- 
ed is known as Mahabodhi and is 
owned by the Tikari Raj but by some 
mysterious process the temple w’alked 
over and took its stand in the Mouza 
of Mastipur Taradih which w^as 
granted by a Muslim Nawab in 1727 
to the Faquir Lai Gir, the original 
Mahanta and yet the firman of the 
Nawab does not mention that there 
was any temple in the Mouza. 

Sacredness of the Place 

Once upon a time Bodh Gaya, the 
very heart of Buddhists, achieved a 
world-wide fame as the place where 
Buddha attained Nirvanahood. The 
Niranjana (modern Falgu) with its 
flights of steps, the beauty of trees 
on its banks and groves all around 
[)rovided the ideal surroundings for 
the great Master of the Middle Path 
for the pursuit of his search after 
Truth. Asoka from his capital at 
Pataliputra (modern Patna) must 
have very often made pilgrimages to 
this place and taken steps to beautify 
the area, the evidence of which is 
available in the Asokaii railings 
round the temple. Even in the 
seventh century a.d. when Hiuen 
Tsang, the keen metaphysician of 
China, visited the place, he was in- 
stantly made aware of the impress 
that the great Master left at the spot. 


In his mental eye the great Chinese 
thinker conjured up the picture of 
his Master so powerfully chronicled 
in his narrative. He stood under the 
great banian tree and thought of the 
day when the Master renouncing use- 
less mortification of body and soul 
migrated to the spot and bathed in 
the Niranjana, He then took rice- 
milk from the devotee Sujata and 
sat in meditation concentrating his 
thoughts on human misery and 
sufferings and trying to find the only 
means to end them. The chain of 
causation he analysed and discovered 
the famous path. For that his eternal 
advice to the world has been ‘‘be 
ye lamps to yourselves : be ye a 
refuge to yourself. Not to lean on 
him (Buddha) or anyone or any 
saviour but one within one-self^ \ 

Bihar Govt.’s Laudable Work 

The until istakablc impress of this 
unique and brilliant mind and a de- 
voted heart that India produced six 
hundred years before Christ Avas born 
is powerfully held aloft at Buddha 
Gaya which the Government of 
Bihar after .so many centuries of the 
travail of his followers are now pro- 
posing to restore to its pristine glory 
and fame. In order that its future 
state is assured the Buddhists as re- 
presented by the Mahabodhi Society 
are moving the Government to allot 
25,000 acres of land round the sacred 
si>ot for turning it as a centre of 
Buddhist activity. 



LITHIC RECORD OF BUDDHIST LINKS BETWEEN SRI 
LANKA AND SRI MRAMMADESA (BURMA) 

M. Bokey 


The arrival of the sapling of the 
Anuradhapura Bodhi tree and the 
sacred Relics of Sariputta and 
Moggallana in Burma from Ceylon 
brings to mind once more the Bud- 
dhist link between Sri Lankadipa and 
Mrammadesa that has existed from 
historic times. 

There arc countless historical 
manuscripts and inscriptions which 
mention these links in our country. 
Among these old traditions the itiost 
interesting and most beautiful re- 
cords were inscribed on ten large 
stone pillars of early date. These are 
the Kalyani Sima inscriptions of 
Pegu. Even today the inscriptions 
are clearly legible as evidence of 
Buddhist relations between Sri Lanka 
and Sri Mrammadesa. 

Although many translations of 
these rock-carved records have been 
published in East and West, I want 
to give my Buddhist friends of 
Ceylon and Burma some extracts from 
the lengthy accounts, because they 
perpetuate some beautiful and im- 
portant events in connection with 
Buddhist religion in our two coun- 
tries. When two thousand and two*^ 

^ The inscriptions relate to King Dhani- 
niazedi of Hantliawaddy, whose date is 
given in Ceylon chronicles as 1472-1492 
C.B. The discrepancy is due to a differ- 
ence in reckoning between the Burmese 
and Sinhalese calendars.— P.S. 


years had elapsed since the Fully 
Enlightened One achieved Parinir- 
vana there reigned in Hansavati a 
king named Ramadhipati, who, 
assuming the title of vSripavarama- 
hadhammarajadhiraja, ruled ju.stly 
and righteously and affoidcd protec- 
tion to the people of the country. 
King Ramadhipati had exceedingly 
deep faith in the religion of the 
Teacher, and the following thoughts 
arose in his mind : * 'Being aware of 
the impurity, heresy and corruption 
that have arisen in the religion, 
methinks that in order to ensure the 
continuance of the religion to the 
end of the period of 5000 years it is 
essential that it should be purified 
by resuscitating the pure form of the 
Upasampada ordination. Therefore 
I think it expedient that this puri- 
fication of the religion should be 
effected by me. How shall I call into 
existence the pure form of the Upa- 
sanipada ordination and establish it 
in this country? It is said that in 
the 236th year that had elapsed since 
the attainment of Parinirvana by the 
Fully Enlightened One, Maha- 
mahinda Thera, who was sent by 
Moggaliputtatissa Maha Thera, went 
to Tambapannidipa and established 
the religion. Devanampiyatissa, king 
of Sihaladipa, conceived a feeling of 
esteem and reverence for the Thera, 
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and founded the Maha Vihara Mo- 
naster}^, During the period of 218 
years that elapsed since the founda- 
tion of the Maha vihara by the king 
Devanampiyatissa and Mahamahinda 
Thera in Sihaladipa, the religion re- 
mained pure and there was only one 
fraternity, namely that of the resi- 
dents of the Mahavihara. But owing 
to certain circumstances the religion 
became impure and tainted with 
lieresy and corruption during the 
reigns of the kings Vattagamani 
Abhaya and Mahasena. In the year 
(1412) after the establishment of the 
religion in the island of Ceylon, 
King Sirisanghabodhi Parakrama- 
bahu, nlio was then ruler of the 
island of Ceylon, seeing the religion 
had become impure, by the help of 
Mahakassapa Thera who dwelt in 
Udilmbaragiri, purified the religion 
by commanding the expulsion from 
the Order of the impure Monks who 
were unorthodox. He then consti- 
tuted the fraternity of the residents 
of the .Mahavihara, the only sect in 
Sri Lanka. From the time this king 
purified the Sangha in the island of 
Ceylon the religion was bound up 
with the only pure sect, that is Maha- 
vihara, until the present time. I 
shall, therefore, invite the learned 
and qualified Monks to receive the 
extremely pure form of the Upa- 
sampada ordination in the island of 
Ceylon, and to establish it in this 
country of ours.** 

A^prdingly King Ramadhipati 
invited twenty-two Theras, headed 
by Moggallana, and requested them 
to bring the pure seed of religion 
from Ceylon. The Theras for the 


sake of religion gave a promise to the 
King to visit the island of Sri Lanka. 

The twenty-two Theras together 
with their twenty-two disciples were 
consigned to the care of two 
emissaries, Citradutaii and Rama- 
dutan, and carrying offerings for 
shrines in Ceylon, together witl^ pre- 
sents from King Ramadhipati for the 
King and Maha Theras of Ceylon, 
embarked in two ships and sailed for 
Lanka. 

Citradutan’s ship arrived at the 
I>ort of Kalambu, and Ramadutan's 
vessel at Weligama. But the mission 
of Ramadutan met with difficulties at 
Weligama because at the time of - 
arrival the Sinhalese Minister 
Goruci had rebelled against the king 
of Ceylon and the king's younger 
brother had proceeded by ship to 
W^eligama and overthrown the rebel 
minister. Owing to this circumstance 
the mission was delayed at Weligama 
because the way to Jayavaddhana- 
nagara was not safe. After passing 
five days on the journey they arrived 
at Jayavaddhananagara. 

When Bhuvanekabahu, King of 
Ceylon, heard about the arrival of 
the Theras from Burma to his land 
he sent down people to welcome the 
monks. When the Theras appeared 
before him the King of Ceylon arose 
from his seat and with his own hands 
offered betel together with camphor 
to the Saints and appointed for them 
a dwelling place and arranged for 
their food. 

According to the w'ishes of King 
Ramadhipati, the King of Ceylon re- 
quested the Sinhalese Vidagama 
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Thera to make arrangements for the 
new Upasampada ordination to be 
given to the monks from Burma. On 
an Udakukkhepa Sima built on the 
Kalyani River, in the bathing place 
where the Exalted Buddha had 
bathed, the twenty-two Theras and 
their disciples were accordingly 
ordained at the hands of the Maha- 
viharavasi Theras of Sri Lanka. 
When the Theras had been ordained, 
the King of Ceylon invited them to a 
meal, at the end of which he bestowed 
upon each of them an appropriate 
title and presented gifts. 

After going from shrine to shrine 
with the offerings they had brought 
from Burma to the temples of 
Ceylon, the twenty-two Theras and 
twenty-two disciples, numbering 
forty-four in all, returned to their 
home in two ships. Unfortunately 
one ship was wrecked near the coast 
of Nagapatam. Out of the twenty- 
two monks of the wrecked vessel 
twenty returned to Pegu safely, with 
the help of Melin Marakaya, Paccu- 
liya and Binda from Navutapatam 
and Komalapatam. The remaining 
monks had died on their way, as they 


were unable to avoid the consequences 
of demerit and the course of the law 
of mortality to which all living beings 
are subject. 

A great new Sima was consecrated 
by the monks who had returned from 
Ceylon, at the west of the city of 
Ilansawaddi (Pegu), and King Rama- 
dliipati caused the other monks who 
were impure to receive th^ new' 
Upasampada ordination in this new 
Sima, which was called Kalyani 
Sima. Afterwards the King ordered 
the consecration of numerous new 
vSimas in his kingdom, and ordered 
other Bhikkhus to receive the new 
form of Upasampada ordination at 
the hands of the Monks who had 
visited Ceylon. 

Thus a king of Burma received a 
seed of religion from Ceylon and 
planted it again in our country. On 
the rock pillars of Kalyani Sima these 
accounts are given in detail. It 
would be good for the ties of friend- 
ship between Burma and Ceylon if 
all the Buddhists of Sri Lanka could 
come and read the stone records of 
religious links between our two coun- 
tries. 


Whoso according to his powers 
Is virtuous, saintly, clear in mind, 

Earnest his purpose to perform. 

Who loveth introspective work, 

Well concentrated and intent, 

Lone and detached, blissful, serene : 

This man is rightly Bhikkhu named. 

Sariputta, Theragatha. 



SACRED RELICS OF SARIPUTTA AND MAHA 
MOGGALLANA ARAHANS 

EXHIBITION IN CALCUTTA 
From 15th to 31 si January, 1949. 


At the request of the Maha Bodhi 
Society of India, the most sacred body 
relics of Sariputta and Moggallana 
Arahans, the two chief disciples of 
Lord Buddha, which were carefully 
preserved in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum in London for nearly a cen- 
tury after they were taken over to 
England, were obtained by the Go\'- 
ernment of India for enshrinement in 
a new Vihara which is under cons- 
truction at Saiichi, their original 
home. After the Relics have been 
duly received by the Hon. Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru on the 14th Janu- 
ary, 1949, they would be handed over 
to the Hon. Dr. vSyama Prasad Moo- 
kerjee, President of the Maha Bodhi 
Society, to be conveyed to the Societ> 
premises in College Square in a State 
procession. From the 15th to 31st 
these Relics would be exhibited to the 
public so that they may see and pay 
their homage to two of the greatest 
saints of the 6th century B.C, That 
their bodily relics consisting of bones 
and ashes collected from the funeral 
pyre are still in existence, is a matter 
for great joy to every Indian and every 
Buddhist throughout the world. 
When these relics were exhibited in 
Ceylon, no less than 3,000,000 people 
paid their homage. 

Calcutta will have the privilege of 
seeing them from the 15tb to 31st 
4 


January, the exposition starting every 
day at 9 a.m. and closing at 7 p.m. 

There will be an exhibition of 
Buddhist art consisting of many rare 
images, manuscripts, the original 
casket in which these relics were dis- 
covered, and various other objects. 

The public are cordially invited to 
co-operate in making these events a 
success. 

The following account of the dis- 
covery of the priceless relics at 
Sanchi by vSir John Marshall, ex- 
Director General of Archaeology in 
India, will be read with deep interest : 

“The relic-chamber, in which the 
relics were found intact by Gen. 
Cunningham, was set in the centre of 
the dome, on a level with the terrace 
berm. Coverning it was a large slab 
upward of five feet in length, and 
inside were two stone boxes, each 
with a single name inscribed in early 
Brahmi characters upon the lid. On 
the one to the south was Sariputasa ; 
on the one to the north, Mahamofna- 
lanasa. The lids of the boxes, which 
I found buried in the debris near the 
stupa, are of Nagouri stone and 
measure 2 ft. 1 in. square, not 1J4 ft., 
as stated by Gen. Cunningham, In 
Sariputta* s box was a flat casket of 
white steatite, 6 in. broad by 3 in. 
high, covered by a thin saucer of 
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black lustrous earthenware (broken), 
and, by its side, two small pieces of 
sandalwood, which Gen. Cunningham 
imagined to have been taken from 
the funeral pyre. Within the casket 
was a small fragment of bone and 
several beads of pearl, garnet, lapis 
lazuli, crystal and amethyst ; and 
written in ink inside the lid was the 
letter no doubt the initial of 

Sariputa. In Mahamogalana’s box 
was a second casket of steatite, some- 
what smaller than Sariputa’s which 
was initialled in the same way with 
the letter Ma ; it contained two small 
fragments of bone only. 

The two iieople whose body-relics 
were enshrined in these cavSkets, were 
the two well-known disciples of the 
Buddha. Both Brahmans and both 
close friends from boyhood and 
fellow-pupils of San java, they left 
their early teacher to throw in their 
lot with Gautama and followed him 
faithfully for the rest of their lives. 
In the Buddhist Church they were 
known as the Right and Left hand 
slhaviras, and took rank immediately 


after their Master. They died only 
a few years before the Buddha him- 
self. This is not the only monument 
erected in honour of the two disciples. 

The Second Stupa at vSatdhara, 
between six and seven miles from 
Sanchi, also contained a portion of 
their relics ; and, according to both 
Fa Hien and Hiuen Thsang, there 
was another stupa at Mathura con- 
taining their relics, along with those 
of Purnamaitryanipuira, Upali, 
Ananda and Rahiila. Sariputi'a, the 
more famous of the two, died at 
Rajagriha, where a stupa is said to 
have been raised over his remains. 
Tt may be from this stupa that the 
relics at Sanchi, Satdhara and 
Mathura were obtained, but when and 
by whom, can only be guessed*'.— 
Sir John Marshall in ^'Monuments of 
Sane hi' \ Vol. I, Pp. 44-5. 

All correspondence should be 
addressed to — 

The General Secretary. 

Maha Bodhi Society of India, 

4A, Bankim Chatterjee Street, 
Calcutta--12. 


Whoso hath looked on ])leasure as but pain ; 

Who hath discerned in pain the piercing dart ; 
Saw no abiding self betwixt the two : — 

What world will hold, what fate detain that man ? 


Sariputta, Theragatha. 



RECEPTION TO THE SACRED RELICS OF SARIPUTTA AND 
MOGGALLANA ARAHANS 


Report of the Delegation seni io 
New Delhi by the Relics Recep- 
tion Committee appointed by 
the Government of West Bengal. 

At a meeting of the Relics Recep- 
tion Coniinittee of the Government 
of West Bengal held on 17 th 
November, 1948, in the Writers^ 
Building under the presidentship of 
Dr. B. C. Roy, Prime Minister of 
West Bengal, it was decided to send 
a small delegation to New Delhi to 
meet the Ilonlile Dr. Syama Prasad 
Mookerjee and the Hon’ble Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru with a view to 
fixing up and finalising the date and 
programme of the Reception and 
clarifying the questions regarding the 
invitations to be sent to foreign 
countries, transport of the Relics 
from Colombo to Calcutta and finan- 
cial help. 

The delegation was to consist of 
Rev. N. Jinaratana Thera (leader), 
Sj. Keshab Chandra Gupta and Sj. 
Jogesh Chandra Ghosh. A letter of 
introduction addressed to the Hon*ble 
Dr. S. P. Mookerjee was issued by 
the Hon’ble Mr. Dutta-Mazumdar, 
Minister, Government of West 
Bengal. As Mr. Keshab Chandra 
Gupta was unable to leave Calcutta 
due to some previous engagements. 
Rev. N. Jinaratana and Sj. Jotish 


Chandra (rhosh went to NeW' Delhi 
on 23rd November, 1948. 

The delegation met Dr. S. P. 
Mookerjee and discussed with him 
all the important issues mentioned 
above. Then the delegation waited 
upon the Hon’ble Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru on 27th November at 10-15 
A.M. and discussed all necessary 
])oints in detail. (')n this occasion 
the delegation was accomi)anied by 
Mr. Dharma Vira, Cabinet Secretary 
and Dr. N. P. Chakravarti, Director- 
General of Archaeology. The 
Hon’ble the Prime Minister took 
much interest in the matter and him- 
self chalked out the programme 
attached herewith. 

The Hon’ble the Prime Minister 
fixed the 14th January, 1949 for the 
reception. As regards the invita- 
tions to be sent to foreign countries, 
he agreed to invite representatives 
of Burma, Ceylon, China, Tibet, 
Sikkim, Bhutan, Nepal, Cambodia, 
Siam, and the Nawab of Bhopal, all 
of whom were to be Government 
guests. 

With regard to the transport of 
the Relics, the Hon’ble the Prime 
Minister agreed to send a naval- 
ship or a special train to bring the 
Relics from Colombo. 

The Hon’ble the Prime Minister 
suggested that H. E. the Governor 
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of West Bengal should preside over 
the function and that the 14th 
January, 194Q, should be declared a 
holiday by the Government of West 
Bengal if agreed. Pandit Nehru also 
suggested that Dr. N. P. Chakra- 
varti, Director-General of Archaeo- 
logy and Rev. N. Jinaratana should 
go to Ceylon as representatives of 
the Government of India and of the 
Malia Bodhi Society of India to re- 
ceive and bring the Relics. 


[dkckmber 

The delegation returned to Calcutta 
on 30th November, 1948. 

Rev. Neluwk Jinaratana Thera, 

(Leader) , 

Sri Jyotish Chandra Ghosh 

(Member), 
Delegation to the Hon^ble 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, 
Prime Minister of India, 
sent by the Relics Recep- 
tion Committee of the Gov- 
ernment of West Bengal. 
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Arrival of the Sacred Relics 

It has now been decided definitely 
that the sacred Relics of Sariputta and 
Moggallana Arahans, the two famous 
aggasavakas of our Lord, will be wel- 
comed in Calcutta on the 14th 
January, 1949. A deputation con- 
sisting of Rev. N. Jinaratana Thera 
and Sri Jotish Chandra Ghose inter- 
viewed the Hon. the Prime Minister 
on behalf of the Reception Committee 
and fixed up the programme finally. 
The Government of India is sending 
a naval vessel specially to Colombo 
in order to convey the relics to Cal- 
cutta. Dr. N. Chakravarti, Director 
General of Archaeology in India, 
will fly to Ceylon to bring them. 
Mr. Day a Hewavitarne who brought 
the Relics from London to Colombo 
will be associated with him. Two 
representatives of the Maha Bodhi- 
Society of Ceylon will also join. The 
Hon. Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, the 
Prime Minister of India, is scheduled 


to arrive in Calcutta on the 13th even- 
ing for the reception. After receiving 
the sacred Relics in a public meeting 
in the Maidan on the 14th at 10 A.M., 
they will be handed over to the 
President of the Maha Bodhi Society, 
the Hon. Dr. Syama Prasad Mooker- 
jee, to be conveyed to the Sri Dhar- 
niarajika Vihara in a State procession. 
Buddhists from many countries are 
expected to attend the welcome* 
The Government of India has ex- 
tended an invitation to the Govern- 
ments of Ceylon, Burma, Siam, Tibet 
etc., to send special representatives to 
participate in the historic event. The 
exhibition of the Relics will com- 
mence on the 15th and last till the 
31st, Special facilities will be given 
to Buddhist visitors and pilgrims from 
overseas on the 15th and the 16th. 
As this is the coldest period of the 
year all visitors are requested to be 
well provided with warm clothings. 
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Sariputta and Moggallana Relics 
Committee 

At a meeting of the Governing 
Body of the Mali a Bodbi Society of 
India a special Committee called 
“Arahans Sariputta and Moggallana 
Relics Committee*’ has been formed 
in order to assist the Society in mak- 
ing arrangements for the exposition 
of the sacred Relics from the 15th to 
the 31st January, 1949. The follow- 
ing are the office-bearers : — Sri 
Anandilal Poddar, Chairman, Sri 
Keshab Chandra Guj)ta, and Sri 
Devapriya Valisinha, General Secre- 
taries, Seth Bhagirathji Kanoria and 
Sahu Maniharsajoti and Dr. Arabinda 
Barua, Treasurers, Rev. N. Jina- 
ratana Thera, Organising Secretary, 
Dr. Kalidas Nag, Prof. Benoy 
Kumar Sarkar, D. N. Ganguly and 
Sri Jotish Chandra Ghose, Secre- 
taries. It is estimated that not less 
than Rs. 30,000 would be required 
to make the various functions a suc- 
cess. Donations may kindly be sent 
to the Treasurers, at 4A, Bankim 
Chatterjee Street, Calcutta — 12. 

Buddhist Art Exhibition 

In connection with the reception 
to the sacred Relics of Sariputta and 
Moggallana Arahans in Calcutta, the 
Society is organising an exhibition of 
Buddhist Art consisting of images, 
paintings, manuscripts, photographs 
of important Buddhist monuments 
etc. A model of Stupa III at Sanchi 
in which the Relics were discovered 
and photographs of the famous ruins 
of Sanchi will be special features. A 
Cdmmittee with Sir Bejoy Prasad 


Singh Roy as Chairman and Dr. Kali- 
das Nag as General Secretary and 
Messrs. Kali Char an Ghose and D. N. 
Oangooly as Secretaries, has been 
formed for the purpose. All exhibits 
should reach the Secretaries at 4A, 
Bankim Chatterjee Street, Calcutta 
-12, by the end of this month or 
at lea.st within the first week of Janu- 
ary, 1949. 

Exposition of the Relics con-- 
eluded in Ceylon. 

On Sunday the 17th October last 
the memorable exhibition of the 
sacred Relics of Sariputta and 
Moggallana Arahans in Colombo 
came to a close with usual ceremonies 
in the presence of the Hon. Mr. E. 
A. Nugawela, the Minister of Educa- 
tion, Mr. V. V. Giri, the High Com- 
missioner for India in Ceylon, Ven. 
Dr. P. Vajiranana Thera, President 
of the Maha Bodhi Society and other 
members, and a vast gathering of 
devotees. The period of exposition 
last year was remarkable on account 
of the religious fervour it created 
among the Buddhists, kindliness 
practised all round and mercy shown 
towards dumb creatures. During the 
period of exposition the consumption 
of meat and alcohol became less and 
it is reported that many meat shops 
had to be closed down for want of 
customers. Even this temporary lease 
of life given to the helpless animals 
will be a blessing to those who prac- 
tised the first precept during the all 
too brief month and half of exposi- 
tion. The second and last exposition 
in Ceylon lasted for two weeks. 
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New Members Enrolled by Rev. 
N. Jinaratana in Ceylon. 

Life members — 1. G. D. Jayasun- 
darc, Colombo ; 2. Mrs. C. D. A. 
Gmiawardana, Baddep:ama ; 3. C. I).< 
A. Gunawardana, Badde^ama ; 4. 
V. Alahakoon Raiiasinha, Wcllawa- 
Ita ; 5. Mrs. C. A. Hewavitarnc, 
Colombo ; 6. E. S. Wijeralne, Mount 
lyavinia ; 7. Muhandiram N. W. J. 

Mudalige, Colombo ; 8. Mrs. M. B. 
Koelman, Colombo ; 9. Muhandiram 
G. B. K. Jayaratiia, Colombo ; 10. 

D. R. C. Nanay akkara, Colombo ; 
11. Cyril de Zoysa, Colombo ; 12. 

Daya Hewavitarne, Colombo ; 13. 

Sasana Chandra Molligoda, Tvlpitiya. 
14. M. D, Gunasena, Colombo ; 15. 

Veil. Malewana Nanissara Thera, 
Colombo ; 16. Dr. D. T. R. Gune- 

vvardana, Dehiwala ; 17. N. Porolis 

Fernando, Colombo ; 18. Mrs. A. S. 

F. Wijeguneratna, Colombo ; 19. 

M. D. Yapa, J, P., Morawaka ; 20. 
Mrs. A. L. W. Ratnayake, Deniyaya; 
21. D. M. Ratnayaka, Akuressa ; 22. 
T. C. D. Abeyagunewardana, Ma- 
tara ; 23. D. S. Gunawardana, 

Matara ; 24. E. Samar asekara, Ma- 

tara ; 25. C. A. Ariyatilake, Matara; 
26. Justin Kotelawala, Colombo ; 27. 
A. P. Weerasinghe, Kelaniya ; 28. 

D. J. Kumarage, Matara ; 29. D. D. 
Arampatha, Akuressa ; 30. N. V. 

G, Amarasena, Kelaniya; 31. Dr. 

D. E. Wijewardene, Colombo ; 32. 

Mrs. Ellen Senanayaka, Colombo ; 
33. A. D. Appuhamy, Colombo ; 34. 
L. Jayasundara, C.C.S., Colombo ; 

35. Dr. Simon de Silva, Panadura ; 

36. M. H. Jayatilaka, Panadura ; 37. 

E. D. Nagahawatte, Galle ; 38. B. 


A. de Silva, Galle ; 39. D. F. J. 

Perera, Kelaniya ; 40. D. A. P. 

Abeysekara, Kiribathgoda ; 41. D. 

S. Alphi Singho, Kalutara ; 42. S. 

K. Fernando, Wcllawatta ; 43. W. 

H. Hendrick, Rajagiriya ; 44. B. H. 
William, Nugegoda ; 45. D. D. 

Karunaratna, J.P., M.P., Gampaha ; 
46. J. G. Fernando, Colombo ; 47. 

W. D. Paulis A])puhamy, Colombo; 

48. Mrs. S. Hewavitarne, Colombo ; 

49. A. G. Wickramapala, Colombo ; 

50. A. G. Hinni Appuhamy, Colom- 
bo ; 51. LI. N. Wijetunga, Colombo; 
52. Dr. (Miss) B. D. Jayasundara, 
Beruwala ; 53. Dr. E. R. Abeysun- 
dara, Kurunegala ; 54. Muhandiram 

G. C. F. Ratnasekara, Kadawata ; 
55. K. H. G. Johaiiis A])puhamy, 
Galle. The above members have paid 
Rs. 250/- each being life membership 
fees. 

Ordinary members — 1. G. M. D. 
Hinni Appuhamy, Colombo ; 2. S. 

de S. Jayasinghe, Nugegoda ; 3. N. 

H. Aron, Colombo ; 4. M. Borales- 

sa, Akuressa ; 5. R. P. Simon Silva, 
Matara ; 6. D. M. Jayasinghe, 

Kandy ; 7. D. A. Weerasinghe, Ka- 
dugannawa ; 8. Mrs. W. Charlotte 

Peiris, Colombo ; 9. Mrs. W. S. 

Fernando, Colombo ; 10. J. A. W. 

Gunewardana, Colombo; 11. D. A. 
Jayatilake, Kelaniya. 

Donations Collected by Rev. N. 
Jinaratana in Ceylon. 

R. Semage, Colombo , (for installa- 
tion of electric lights in new rooms) 
Rs. 1400 ; F. A. Abeyawardane, 
Galle, Rs. 50; K. H. G. Johanfe 
Appuhamy, Galle, Rs. 100 ; Muhan- 
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diram N. W. J. Mudalige & Mrs. 
Miidah’ge {for a room) Rs. 2000 ; L. 
O. E. de Silva and M. L, Hewa, 
Galle {port payment for a room) 
Rs. 1500 ; Dr. D. R. Wijewardane, 
Colombo, Rs. 250 ; Mrs. Ellen Sena- 
nayake, Colombo {furniture for a 
loom) Rs. 250 ; D. A. Wanigasekara, 
Akuressa, Rs. 25 ; C. D. S. Boralessa, 
Matara, Rs. 5 ; Muhandiram D. H. S. 
Pinidiya, Matara, Rs. 25 ; M. R. P. 
Simon Silva, Matara, Rs. 13 ; V. O. 
Haramanis Apj)iihamy, Oallc, 
Rs. 100 ; B. R. Dissanayakc, Galle, 
Rs. 100 ; K. W. Aniarasiiriya, M.P., 
Galle, Rs. 100 ; G. M. D. Hinni Ap- 
piihamy, Colombo, Rs. 83 ; vS. de S. 
Jayasinha, Nngegoda, Rs. 83 ; N. H. 
Aron, Colombo, Rs. 83 ; Lady 
Evadne de vSilva, Colombo, Rs. 100 ; 
Mrs. Lydia M. Jayawickrama, Weli- 
gama, Rs. 50 ; Mudaliyar D. A. Jaya- 
tilake, Kelaniya, Rs. 8 ; T. Amara- 
siiriya, Galle, Rs. 100. 

Asol^a Pillar Unveiling Ceremony 
at Bombay 

We are glad to find that another 
centre of the Society viz., Bombay, 
is springing into life. Bahnjana 
Vihara in Parel is comparatively un- 
known to our readers as its activities 
are not so well publicised as those of 
other centres: This small Vihara was 
the creation of the late Prof. Dharma- 
nanda Kosambi, a learned Maharatta 
Buddhist, with the financial assist- 
ance of Seth Jugal Kish ore Birla. 
Before his death Prof. Kosambi hand- 
ed over the management to the Maha 
Bodhi Society of India which is now 
in charge. Recently the Municipal 


Corporation of Bombay named the 
road in which it is situated as 
^‘Buddha Vihara Street**. 

On Sunday the 14th November 
there took place the opening cere- 
mony in the Vihara compound of a 
replica of the Asoka pillar with a bell, 
donated by the Sinhalese community 
of Bombay. The function coincided 
with the close of the rainy season 
observed by the resident monk and 
the Kathina civara ceremony was 
observed at the same meeting. Mr. 
Nagindas T. "Master presided and the 
following were among those who 
spoke : — The Hon. Sri Vaikunth L. 
Mehta, Finance Minister, Mr. J. T. 
Wang, Consul for China, the Consul 
for U. S. A., vSri S. K. Patil, Presi- 
dent of the B.P.C.C., Mr. Annesley 
de vSilva, Ceylon Trade Commissioner, 
Mrs. T^eelawathie Munshi, M.L.A., 
Mr. S. A. Brelvi, vSwami Sambuddha- 
nanda, Mr. P. A. Chandradasa and 
Revd. B. Medhankara, the resident 
bhikkhn. Mr. B. R. Barua, the Pre- 
sident of the Celebration Committee, 
welcomed the guests. The meeting 
also celebrated the 60th birthday 
anniversary of the Hon. Pandit Jawa- 
harlal Nehru. The Maha Bodhi 
Society and the Sinhalese Buddhist 
Association of Bombay were the joint 
organisers of this very successful 
meeting, 

Sri Naga Vihara in jeeffna 
{Ceylon) 

News has arrived that Sri Naga 
Vihara, an attractively constructed 
Temple in Jaffna, the stronghold of 
the Tamils of Ceylon, has been trans- 
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ferred to the Maha Bodhi Society for 
proper management. Situated in the 
northern peninsula, it had a 
chequered career owing to differences 
among the supporters. We are glad 
that they have agreed among them- 
selves to hand over the management 
to the Maha Bodhi Society of Ceylon 
which wnll be in a position to con- 
duct the Vihara efficiently. The Ven. 
K. Sirinivasa Nayaka Thera, Ven. Dr. 
P. Vajiranaiia Thera, President of the 
Society, Dr. C. W. W. Kannaiigara, 
Vice-President, and Mr. P. P. Siri- 
wardene, Hony. Secretary, visited 
Jaffna and took over the place on be- 
half of the Society. 

Gifts for Bu{Jdhagaya 

It is understood from the New 
Times of Burma that a silver Thabeik 
(begging bowl), two gilded fans and 
exquisite glass work, together wnth 
five sets of Bhikkhu’s Robes have 
been made over at the Kaba-aye 
Pagoda near the Shwedagon to the 
Hon, U Win, Education Mini.ster of 
Burma, for presentation to Buddha- 
gaya. These are the gifts of the 
Buddhist devotees of Burma and the 
Most Reverend Saywingaba Sayadaw 
formally handed them over to the 
Hon. U Win on behalf of the donors. 

The Militant Christian : A Study 
in Intolerance 

We are informed that shortly after 
the first publication of the above 
article by Anagarika Sugatananda (in 
‘‘The Buddhist”), the British Broad- 
casting Corporation made an excep- 
tion to its usual rule against non- 


Christian broadcasts, w^hich was criti- 
cised in the article, and invited a 
Buddhist to represent his religion in 
the series of talks. Ven, U Titthila, 
resident Bhikkhu of the London 
Buddhist Society, accordingly gave a 
talk, “Buddhism; the Path to 
Wisdom”, which was printed later in 
“The Listener”. 

In waiving their rule and including 
a second talk on Buddhism the 
B.B.C. tacitly admitted their error in 
liaving entrusted the original broad- 
cast to Mr. Bentley-Taylor. 

U ntouchahility 

In abolishing Untoiich ability the 
Government of India has taken the 
most significant step forward that 
the country has made in vSocial reform 
for the past two thousand years. The 
Hiitoiich ability Bill passed by the 
Government abolishes a system of in- 
justice which was a festering sore in 
Indian life, and has given equality 
of citizenship and hoi>e to crores of 
the people. To call these depressed 
masses an unprivileged class would 
be grossly to understate their posi- 
tion under the old system ; exposed 
to perpetual humiliation, sometimes 
even to violence, debarred from the 
normal right of free individuals to 
improve their status or serve their 
community, segregated and reftised 
admission to places of Hindu wor- 
ship, their position was beyond com- 
parison with anything prevailing in 
any other country in the world. Im- 
provement in economic status, where 
they were able to achieve, it in the 
face of such overwhelming difficul- 
ties, did nothing to mitigate their 
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humiliation as belonging to a despis- 
ed class whose mere physical proxi- 
mity was considered a pollution by 
the orthodox Brahmin. 

The credit for this wholesome and 
most necessary measure must be 
given unreservedly to Pt. Jawaharlal 
Nehru and the other progressive 
leaders of the Congress Government. 
Their policy is showing itself to be 
wholeheartedly in accordance with 
the ideals denoted by the symbols 
they have chosen to represent the 
free nation — the Dharma Chakra and 
lyion-capital of Asoka, which stand 
for the Buddhist principles of 
humanity, equality, mercy and social 
justice. Buddhists everywhere must 
rejoice at the triumphant vindication 
of those principles and the dawn of 
a new era of enlightenment in the 
land blessed by the Tathagata’s 
teaching. Sometimes^ truly, ‘*the road 
forward is the road back*', in the 
words of T. S. Kliot — in this case a 
return to the high level of social 
consciousness attained in India when 
Buddhism prevailed and caste discri- 
mination was condemned. 

The abolition of untouchability 
proves, incidentally, that India's 
backwardness in this respect has 
been mostly due to her previous sub- 
servient condition, in which the 
liberal aspirations of the people were 
strangled in deference to reactionary 
religious prejudices. Now the coun- 
try is independent the will of the 
more advanced sections is becoming 
felt. Under a broadminded and fear- 
teas admini.stration this great reform 
been introduced so easily — 
ftiirtbst, it may be said, casually — ^that 
5 


there can be no doubt that had the 
nation been free the abolition of un- 
touchability would have been a fait 
accompli many years ago. Among the’ 
more backward sections a complete 
change of heart will not be accom- 
plished overnight, and there are 
many to whom caste is still an essen- 
tial part of their religion, but with 
the legal penalties for enforcing caste 
discrimination its total disappearance 
can only be a matter of time, and one 
of the chief obstacles to India's unity 
and civic development will be re- 
moved for ever. 

Buddhist Literature for U. S. A. 

The Buddha Thathananuggaha 
Association of Burma has presented 
a collection of books dealing with 
Buddhist canonical subjects and Bur- 
mese literature to the Library of the 
United States Congress at Washing- 
ton. Besides Tripitaka the collection 
contains expositions on the wider 
fields of philosophy and metaphysics 
and codes of secular conduct govern- 
ing the practice of morality and 
righteousness. 

The presentation took place at the 
house of H.E. Sao Shwe Thaik, Pre- 
sident of the Union of Burma, and 
the books were received by Mr. 
Austin Acly, the American Charge 
d' Affaires. In the course of his speech 
of thanks, Mr. Acly said, “Wars 
begin in the minds of men, and it is 
in the minds of men that the defences 
of peace must be constructed. Ours 
was never meant to be a merely un- 
ilateral activity ; the ideal always 
has been cultural interchange. Today, 
thanks to the generosity and initia- 
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tive of the All Burma Maha Sangha 
Council, the Buddha Thathananug- 
galia Athin, other philanthropic 
bodies and a host of individiial men 
and women of goodwill, the peo])lc 
of Burma, led by their Buddhist 
clergy, have taken the first step to- 
wards informing the American peo])le 
of the fundamental principles of 
Burma's religion and culture. On be- 
half of the Library of Congress and 
the American people I wish to express 
my sincere thanks. ... I hope, with 
Sir Thwin, that the promised era of 
“Vimukti" is in truth dawning to- 
day. Certainly the basic philosojdiy 
of Buddhism is in complete symi)athy 
with that of the people of the United 
Stales in the prayerful anticipation 
of that era when the full interchange 
of information and cultural tradition 
among nations will lead to world 
peace through full understanding 
among men." 

The Library of the United States 
Congress contains one of the biggest 
collections of books and manuscri])ts 
in the world, and ranks in equal im- 
portance to the Bodleian Library at 
Oxford. Unlike the latter, however, 
the Congress Library is a national 
iiistitution, and its special feature lies 
in extending the bibliographic and 
other services to all the other libraries 
in the country. The Buddhist books 
will thus be accessible to all the 
libraries and learned societies in the 
United States. 

Civaradana in Calcutta. 

Under the auspices of the Bengal 
Provincial Buddhist Association, the 
most meritorious ceremony of offer- 


ing yellow robes to Bhikkhus was 
celebrated with great solemnity at 
the Sri Dharmarajika Chaitya Vihara, 
at Calcutta, on the 25th October, 
1948, at 7 p.m. It was a largely 
attended gathering of devotees. After 
the offering of yellow robes and the 
recitation of siitras, Pandit Jayadratha 
Choudhiiri, Joint-Secretary of the 
Bengal Provincial A.ssociation and 
Mr. Devapriya Valisiiiha, General 
Secretary of the Mahabodhi Society 
of India, explained the significance 
of the function and requested the 
devotees to work for the welfare and 
benefit of the Buddhist Community. 
After the i>residcntial address of Rev. 
H. Dharmananda Bhikkhu, the meet- 
ing terminated late at night. 

Kathina Civara Ceremony at 
Sarnath 

l-pasika K. A. D. Perera Sathara- 
singhc, of Colombo, who has been 
observing Altha Sila for the past four 
months at Sarnath, Banaras, marked 
the end of Vassa by holding a 
Kathina Civara ceremony. By deci- 
sion of the Bhikkhu Sangha the 
Civara was bestowed upon Ven. Pt. 
H. Saddliatissa Thera. The Upasika 
also gave a Dana and a number of 
gifts to the Bhikkhus on the day of 
the ceremony, which was performed 
on Nov. 10th. 

Upasaka Missionary of Central 
Provinces 

Mr. A. C. Kulkarni, Secretary of 
the Buddha Society, Nagpur, C.P., 
who visited Sarnath to attend the 
Mulagandhakjuti Vihara anniversary 
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festival, has given an account of the 
activities of the Buddha Society in 
the Nagpur district. 

The Society celebrated Dharma 
Chakra Day for two weeks in Nag- 
t)ur, holding meetings in various 
l)arts of the city, and explaining to 
the people the significance of the 
Dharma Chakra in. Buddhism and its 
meaning on the National Flag of 
India. As a result of these activities 
much interest has been created. At 
one meeting a resolution was passed 
that a Buddhist Temple should be 
built in Nagpur. 

Mr. Kulkarni does not confine his 
activities to the city, but travels on 
foot among the villages bearing the 
message of Buddha, in the spirit of 
the early missionary disciples. Tn 
Ramtek, a place of Hindu pilgrim- 
age 30 miles from Nagpur, Dadaji 
K. Das, a Sanyasi aged about 67, 
expressed his earnest wish to become 
a convert to the faith of Buddha. 


With that intention he approached 
Mr, Kulkarni by letter, and when 
they met he said that in the days 
when Lord Buddha’s Dhamma 
reigned in India there was peace and 
happiness among the people, but 
when the teaching of the Lord was 
forgotten India fell into misery. It 
was his wish, he said, to live a fur- 
ther 25 years to spread the holy 
message of love and mercy in India. 
Mr. Kulkarni told him that to be- 
come a convert it was only necessary 
to accept the teaching of Lord 
Buddha in the heart, to abide by the 
Five Precepts, and to honour the 
Buddha, the Dhamma and the 
Sangha. The aged Sannyasi then 
took refuge in the Trii)le Gem. 

Mr. Kulkarni founded the Buddha 
Society of Nagpur in 1944, having 
given up his practice as an Advocate. 
Since that time he has devoted him- 
self exclusively to the cause of 
Buddhist missionary work. 
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ANNUAL REPORT OF THE MAHA BODHI SOCIETY 
OF INDIA FOR THE YEAR 1948 


With the end of the year under 
report, the Society completes the S7th 
year of its eventful history. Founded 
by the Ven’ble Anagarika Dharniapala 
in the year 1891, it has now come to 
he the premiey International Buddhist 
Organisation working for the revival 
of Buddhist culture in the land of its 
origin and for the propagation of the 
message of the Buddha in other coun- 
tries throughout the world, 

T returned to Calcutta on the 7th 
January, and took over charge as 
General Secretary from 12th of the 
same month. 

The year 1948 was fraught with 
great difficulties for the Society. The 
amount of support that we received 
from our friends and well-wishers was 
not in proportion to the enormous 
duties and responsibilities that the 
Society had to shoulder during the 
year. The recent Exchange Control 
Regulations of Ceylon have created a 
serious situation as Ceylon is one of 
our main sources of income. But in 
spite of all these difficulties we did not 
fail to serve all the sacred causes that 
the Society stands for. We are really 
happy .that we are able to present a 
report of a very successful year. 


Membership 

Never before have we been able to 
enrol such a large number of members 
as in the year under review. The 
number of persons who joined the 
Society as life members is 96 and 
that of the ordinary members is 176. 
In fact, many of these members w'cre 
enrolled by the Ven’ble N. Jinaratana 
Thera, (luring his recent visit to Cey- 
lon. Dr. C. W. W. Kannangara. Mr. 
G. D. Jayasundare and Mr. C. D. A. 
Gunawardene deserve our sincere 
thanks for the assistance they rendered 
to Ven'ble Jinaratana in his member- 
ship campaign. New members from 
Penang were almost all enrolled by 
our energetic member, Mrs. Wee Tian 
Hean Neoh, while Mr. T. N. Sherpa of 
Kalimpong and Rev. Y. Dhamirtaloka 
of New Delhi also enrolled a good 
number. 

Our Headquarters 

To our headquarters in Calcutta, 
this was one of the busiest years in 
its history. The year saw the com- 
pletion of the third storey and an ex- 
tension to the Society’s residential 
building. This was made possible by 
a generous donation of Rs. 10,000 
from the Government of China and 
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Other donations received from our 
friends and well-wishers, chiefly of 
Ceylon. The extension to the build- 
ing has now been named the '"China 
Block” in memory of the late VenT^le 
Tai Hsu, the leading Abbot of China. 
It may be mentioned here that the 
whole project was planned and carried 
out by the Ven. N. Jinaratana Thera. 
The list of donors is given elsewhere. 

Our plans for the coming year in- 
clude the establishment of an Inter- 
Asian Cultural Institute in Calcutta^ 
where scholars and students from 
different parts of the world can carry 
on studies and reseeirch in Buddhist 
Religion, Philosophy and Culture. 
Definite plans and schemes have been 
already drawn up and submitted to the 
Government of India for approval. 
The Government of West Bengal have 
agreed to acquire for us a ]>lot of land 
adjoining the Society’s premises for 
the establishment of the above Insti- 
tute. A sum of Rs. 1,17,500 is re- 
quired for the purchase of this pro- 
perty. The Anagarika Dharmapala 
Trust, Ceylon, has very generously 
donated Rs. 40,000 and we have made 
an earnest appeal to the Government 
of India to provide the balance. 

Sri Dharmarajika Vihara 

Situated in the intellectual centre of 
the city, our Sri Dharmarajika Vihara 
has now come to be one of the best 
known places of worship in the city. 
Among the distinguished visitors 
during the year were His Majesty the 
King of Cambodia, H. E. Sri C, Raja- 
gopalachari, Governor-General of 
India (then Governor of West Ben- 


gal), H. E. Dr. Kailash Nath Katju, 
present Governor of West Bengal', Mr. 
S. W. R. D. Bandaranaike, Minister 
of Local Self-Government, Ceylon, 
Mahopasika Ananda Jennings of Ame- 
rica, Dr. Tara Chand, .Secretary to 
the Ministry of Education, New Delhi, 
Mr. J. W. Swale Ryan, Society's re- 
presentative at Rangoon, Prince Dhani 
Nivat of Siam, Prof. Pry ns Hopkins 
of America, Mr. Ralph M. Lewis, 
Tmperator of the Rosicrucian Move- 
ment, California, Prof. G. Tucci of 
\ Italy and Ven. Narada Thera of 
Ceylon. 

Although we have referred in our 
annual reports of the last few years 
to the discoloured condition of the 
wall-paintings in our Vihara, wc have 
not yet been able to get them repaint- 
ed. This can be done only when a 
generous friend of our Society comes 
forward to help us by undertaking to 
bear the cost of the re-painting. As 
years pass the need for renovation is 
becoming more and more urgent. We 
are now thinking of sending a special 
appeal to our friends and well-wishers 
all over the world asking for their 
help in the matter. 

The Maha Bodhi Library and 
Reading Room 

Our library, which had a large col- 
lection of books on Buddhism and 
allied subjects, used to attract many 
scholars in pre-war years. Then 
during the troubled period of 1942-43, 
we had to send most of our valuable 
books to Sarnath for safe-keeping. 
Some of them have already been 
brought back and the remaining books 



will fie returned to us as soon as pos- 
sible. Owing to paucity of funds the 
number of new lx)oks that wc have 
been able to add during the year is 
only ten. Twenty books have been 
presented by authors. 

Our Free Reading Room which is 
housed in the Hall is kept open from 
5 to 8 in the evening. A large num- 
ber of newspapers and periodicals in 
English, Hindi and Bengali and other 
languages are made available to the 
readers. Among the journals and 
periodicals that we keep in the Read- 
ing Room arc some high-standard 
magazines of Europe and America. 
The annual grant from the Corpora- 
tion of Calcutta has not been received 
since 1947. Our thanks are due to 
the proprietors of IJindusthan Stand- 
ard for supplying the paper free of 
charge. 

The Maha Bodhi Jotirnae 

The Maha Bodhi Journal which has 
completed its 56th year is now pub- 
lished monthly and with an increased 
number of pages. It is really grati- 
fying to note that our journal has 
gained much popularity during the last 
few years. It is w^ell known to our 
readers that Dr. Kalidas Nag, the 
Editor and the Ven. N. Jinaratana 
Thera, the Managing Editor, were 
mainly responsible for making the 
journal popular among foreign readers 
who have always constituted the majo- 
rity of our subscribers. It is sent free 
to a large number of public libraries 
all over the world. As a medium for 
the spread of Buddhism its position 
is unique. Since my return to India 
I have once again joined the editorial 


board. Mr. S. B. Kiriellc who was 
mainly I'esponsible for the editorial* 
work during the last few years left 
for Ceylon. The journal is published 
at a considerable financial loss to the 
Society. Our thanks are due to our 
contributors for the high standard of 
articles submitted by them. 

Maha Bodhi Book Agency 

During the year we were able to 
procure a number of foreign publica- 
tions on Buddhism and allied subjects 
for the benefit of our readers. The 
Book Agency is serving a very useful 
purpose by making Buddhist publica- 
tions conveniently available to wStu- 
dents of Buddhism. Lack of capital, 
however, prevents us from keeping a 
large stock of costly books. The 
Sarnath Branch of the Agency is ably 
managed by Sri Munindra Prasad 
Barua who has collected many new 
publications. 

Our Publications 

Many of our popular publications 
have been out of print for a long time. 
The great demand for these books led 
us to get some of them reprinted even 
at the present high cost of printing, 
and now they are available for sale at 
our Book Agency. 

The following is a full list of publi- 
cations issued during the year: — 
From Calcutta — 

1. Sri Sariputta and Moggallana by 
Ven. N. Jinaratana Thera. 

2. A Historical Survey of Ceylon 
by Ven. N. Jinaratana Thera. 

3. A Simple Introduction to Abhi- 
dhamma by Ven. Narada Thera. 
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From Sarnath — 

1. Bauddha Sishii Bodha (Hindi 
Translation by Ven. Tripitaka- 
charya Dharniaraksliita) . 

2. Tailakatha Gatha (new edition 
by Ven. Tripitakacharya Dhar- 
marakshita) . 

3. Sutta Nipata (Hindi Transla- 
tion by "Revd. U. Dhannaratana, 

M.A.). 

4. Bhagavan Haniare Gaiilani Bud- 
dha by Prof. Manoranjan Pra- 
sad. 

From Madras — 

1. Buddha Dlianiia Surukkain 
(Tamil) by Ven. N. Somananda 
Thera. 

There are several manuscripts lying 
with us awaiting publication. We re- 
quest our generous friends to give us 
the necessary financial help and there- 
by enable us to offer Buddhist litera- 
ture to the public at cheap prices. It 
may be noted here that our publica- 
tions are now available at Railway 
Bookstalls and several leading book 
sellers in Calcutta and other places. 

MaTIA BoOill ORPHANA(iE 

Now that our Maha Bodhi Orphan- 
age has been established as a perman- 
ent institution, our memory goes back 
to the unhappy days of the Bengal 
Famine of 1943. Originally this or- 
phanage formed part of our Relief 
vScheme organised by the Ven. N. 
Jinaratana Thera as the Secretary of 
the Bengal Relief Committee. Al- 
though the Orphanage was started 
with a large number of children, the 
lack of funds compelled us to select 
the most needy and the poorest among 


them as inmates of the Orphjtnage. 
During the year there were 15 inmates 
for whom the Government of West 
Bengal gave a montlaly grant of 
Rs. 240. Swami Atmananda contri- 
buted Rs. 10 monthly throughout the 
year. It is our sincere wish to train 
these poor children as good citizens 
of the country and as such it is neces- 
sary that they should be given the best 
possible education. We hope that our 
friends and well-wishers will gener- 
ously support this liumanitarian ins- 
titution. Many more boys are wait- 
ing to be admitted when funds are 
available. 

Dharmapala Memorial in 
Calcutta 

In many of our previous reports, 
we had occasion to refer to our efforts 
to have a public thoroughfare named 
after our founder, the Ven. Dharma- 
pala. Several public meetings of the 
citizens of Calcutta passed resolutions 
requesting the Corporation of Calcutta 
to take the necessary steps for per- 
])etuating the memory of this savant, 
who founded one of the leading cul- 
tural institutions in this city. Now 
that the Calcutta Corporation is con- 
sidering a scheme for renaming all the 
main streets in the city, we hope that 
we shall be able to see a Dharmapala 
Road in the near future. 

Vaisakha Purnima as a Public 
Holiday 

It is regretted that Vaisakha Pur- 
nima has not yet been declared a pub- 
lic holiday by the Government of India. 
In May, 1948, a delegation of the Maha 
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Bodlri Societies of India and Ceylon 
consisting of its leader, the Hon’ble 
Dr. Syama Prasad Mookerjee, His 
Excellency U. Win, Burmese Ambas- 
sador in India, the Ven'blc Neluwe 
Jinaratana Thera, the Ven’ble Vecra, 
Mr. M. W. IT. de Silva, the then High 
Commissioner for Ceylon in India, the 
Rev. Y. Dhammaloka, and Mr. Daya 
Hewavitarne, waited upon the Hon’ble 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, Prime 
Minister of India, to request him to 
declare the Vaisakha Day as a public 
holiday. The Prime Minister gave a 
sympathetic hearing and declared that 
if there was a day which deserved lo 
he observed as a public holiday in 
India, it w^as certainly Vaisakha 
Purninia which was associated with 
the sacred name of India's greatest 
teacher, Lord Buddha. He said, how- 
ever, that he was not in a position to 
make an immediate decision as his 
Government had already appointed a 
special Committee to go into the mattcr 
of public holidays. The Prime Minis- 
ter expressed the hope that when this 
particular matter was placed before the 
special Committee it would receive due 
consideration. 

In the meantime the Governments 
of Bhopal, Bihar and Assam have set 
an example by declaring Vaisakha 
Purnima a public holiday in their res- 
pective provinces. Nepal too has de- 
clared it an annual holiday for all the 
Buddhist officials of the State. Similar 
action has been taken by the authori- 
ties of the Calcutta University. 

A deputation waited on Dr. B. C. 
Roy, the Prime Minister of West 
Bengal, and requested him to declare 


the sacred day a public holiday but 
his response was discouraging. 

Lectures on Buddhism 

In addition to the special lectures 
delivered at various ceremonies and 
functions organised by our Society, 
Anagarika Sugatananda delivered a 
series of lectures on Buddhism in 
Calcutta for the benefit of those who 
were specially interested in Buddhist 
philosophy. He also delivered seve- 
ral lectures at Allahabad, Banaras and 
other places. Among the other im- 
portant lectures delivered at the 
Society Hall we may mention that of 
Prof. Pryns Hopkins, the eminent 
American Psychologist and Mahopa- 
sika Ananda Jennings, a devout 
Buddhist lady from the same country. 

Diiarmapala Day 

This year's birthday anniversary of 
our founder, the late Ven. Anagarika 
Diiarmapala, held under the president- 
ship of His Excellency Dr. Kailas 
Nath Katju, Governor of West Ben- 
gal, Avas a great success. As chair- 
man of the public meeting held to 
observe the event, he delivered an ins- 
piring address paying tribute to the 
memory of the illustrious founder. 
Sri Keshab Chandra Gupta, advocate, 
read an excellent paper on the life and 
work of Ven. Diiarmapala. An in- 
teresting item in the programme of 
celebration was the unveiling of a life- 
like portrait of the founder by His 
Excellency. It was prepared and 
presented by Mr. W. S. Pereira, Pro- 
prietor of Pereira Photo and Cine Ser- 
vice. On the same day Prof. Binoy 
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Kumar Sarkar, Head of the Depart- 
ment Economics, Calcutta University, 
broadcast a talk from the Calcutta 
vStation of the All-Tndia Radio. 

The event, which is coupled with 
the birthday Anniversary of the late 
Mrs. Mary E. Foster, the generous 
benefactress of the Society, was ob- 
served at all our branches and centres 
with great enthusiasm. 

The meeting at Sarnath wa.s pre- 
.sided over by Baba Raghavadas, 
M.L.A., while the meeting at Gaya was 
presided over by Mr. J. C. Mathur, 
i.e.s.. Collector of Gaya. The Hon. 
Sri Krishna Sinha, the Premier of 
Bihar, sent a special message paying 
his tribute of respect to the founder, 
which was very much appreciated. 

Burma and Ceylon Independence 
Days 

4th of January and the 4th of 
February of this eventful year will 
ever remain green in the memory of 
us all as the auspicious days on which 
two of our neighbouring Buddhist 
countries, vis,, Burma and Ceylon 
respectively, attained their long che- 
rished independence from foreign 
domination. The important events 
could not have passed without some 
kind of celebration on the part of our 
centres although, as a body, we have 
no concern witli politics as such, 
Calcutta, Sarnath, Madras and Delhi 
centres held meetings of rejoicing in 
co-operation with the residents of the 
respective countries. Our Bhikkhus 
were invited by the Ambassador for 
Burma and the High Commissioner 
for Ceylon to perform religious cere- 


monies on the occasion at * their 
embassies. 

Actwities of Ven. N. Jinaratana 
IN Ceylon and Burma 

After nearly 12 years stay in India, 
the last few years being entirely 
devoted to the work of the Society, 
Ven. N. Jinaratana Thera, one of the 
Jt. Secretaries of the Indian Maha 
Bodhi Society, left for Ceylon on the 
30th June for a well-earned holiday. 
He was given a grand welcome at 
Colombo by members of the Ceylon 
Maha Bodhi Society and his friends 
and well-wishers. His holiday, how- 
ever, proved to be a period of hard 
work as he had to accept numerous 
invitations to address public meetings 
and take part in receptions. He also 
carried on a strenuous membership 
campaign resulting in the enrolment 
of 56 life members paying Rs. 250/- 
each, 7 life Subscribers of the Maha 
Bodhi Journal paying Rs. 100/- each, 
48 ordinary members paying Rs, 17/- 
each and the collection of donations 
amounting to Rs. 5,896/-. The So- 
ciety owes Revd. Jinaratana a deep 
debt of gratitude for this splendid 
achievement when we were badly in 
need of funds for our increasing acti- 
vities. I trust his example will in- 
spire other workers to similar effort. 

Ven. N. Jinaratana Thera was in- 
vited by the Government of Burma 
to join the independence Day Cele- 
brations held in Rangoon. Accom- 
panied by Sri M. C. Dhiman, a mem- 
ber of the Governing Body, he flew 
to Rangoon and jmrticipated in the 
historic event on behalf of the Society. 
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Sacred Relics of Sariputra and 
* Moggallana Arahans 

The sacred Relics of Sariputta and 
Moggallana Arahans which were in 
Ceylon almost throughout the year, 
received the homage of the entire 
Buddhist population. The Relics were 
conveyed to Ceylon from England by 
Mr. Daya Hewavitarne on the 14th 
March 1947, when they received an 
unprecedented welcome and were on 
exposition to the public at the Colombo 
Museum from the 15th March to 8th 
May 1947. It was my good fortune 
to be in the Island at the time and 
to be able to place my services at the 
disposal of the Malia Bodhi Society 
of Ceylon in connection with the 
exposition. 

At the request of the Government 
of Burma the sacred Relics were flown 
to Rangoon on tlie 22nd March and 
housed in a beautiful Shrine on the 
platform of the famous Shwc Dagon 
Pagoda for a week's exposition. The 
Relics were conveyed by a Goodwill 
Mission composed of the Hon. Mr. 
(now Sir) John Kotalawala and the 
Hon. Mr. A. Ratnayake on behalf of 
the Government of Ceylon and the 
Veil. Dr. P. Vajiranana Thera and 
Mr. Daya Hewavitarne on behalf of 
the Maha Bodhi Society of Ceylon. 
Mr. Rajah Hev^avitarne, another mem- 
ber of the Mission, went earlier and 
joined the party at Rangoon. Revd. 
U. Dhammajoti, Jt. Treasurer of our 
Society, was deputed to be present at 
the exposition on our behalf. The 
Relics were given a great welcome by 
the Burmese Buddhists headed by 
H.E. the President of Burma and 


were the objects of reverence and 
homage for enormous crowds. The 
Relics were also flown to Mandalay, •• 
Maymyo, Moulmein, Bassein and 
Akyab where the enthirsiasm of the 
Buddhists was equally great. A sum 
of Rs. 17,899-95 and a quantity of 
jewellery, gold and silver worth about 
Rs. 4,000 were given as offerings. 
After the exposition the Relics were 
taken back to Ceylon. 

Both on their way to Burma and 
back to Ceylon, the Delegation touched 
Calcutta where we accorded them ^ 
cordial reception. 

From the 4th to 15th May the 
Relics were exhibited at the famous 
Tooth Relic Temple in Kandy, Cey- 
lon, along with the Tooth Relic itself, 
the Relics of Sariputta being placed 
on the right and those of Moggallana 
on the left, the positions these two 
Arahans used to occupy during the 
life time of the Blessed One. This uni- 
que exhibition attracted large crowds 
from all over the Island. 

The final exposition in Colombo 
took place from the 2Sth September to 
17th October and this also was a great 
success. A total of over 3,000,000 
Buddhists paid homage to the Relics 
during the various expositions, a re- 
cord number for Ceylon. 

Total collections for the Sanchi 
Vihara, which is to be the final rest- 
ing-place of the Relics, exceeded 
Rs. 1,15,000/-. 

Our thanks are due to the Govern- 
ment of Ceylon and the Maha Bodhi 
Society of Ceylon for the splendid 
arrangements made by them for the 



welcome as well as for the expositions 
in Colombo, Kandy and in Burma. 

The months of November and 
December of 1948 were an extremely 
busy period for us as we were mak- 
ing preparations to welcome these 
sacred Relics in Calcutta. The Hon. 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, the Prime 
Minister of India, had kindly agreed 
to receive and present them to the 
Maha Bodhi Society. Tlve Govern- 
ment of West Bengal undertook the 
duty of making all necessary arrange- 
ments for the presentation ceremony, 
for which a Government Reception 
Committee with the Hon. Dr. B. C. 
Roy, the Premier of West Bengal, as 
Chairman, was formed. The Hon. 
Sri Niharendu Dutt Majumdar, Minis- 
ter of Justice, was in charge of all 
arrangements as the Vice-President of 
the Committee while Sri P. S, Mathur, 
the then Director of Publicity, was 
appointed Secretary. 

Althougli the month of December 
was (ixed by the Premier of India for 
the presentation ceremony, owing to 
his pre-occupations, the date had to 
be changed to 14th January 1949. As 
several imj^ortant matters connected 
with the reception and exposition of 
the sacred Relics had to be decided 
finally, the Committee deputed Ven. 
N. Jinaratana Thera and Sri Jyotish 
Chandra Ghose to interview the Prime 
Minister and come to a decision. 
Accordingly they flew to New Delhi 
and the programme was finalised. 
At the conference, the Prime Minis- 
ter very kindly agreed to despatch 
H.M.I.S. Tir specially to Ceylon to 
convey the Relics. ,He also promised 


to recommend financial assistance, from 
the Government for measures to be 
taken to protect the sacred Relics in 
Calcutta. He stated further that the 
Government of India would be respon- 
sible for guests invited by them. 

At a meeting of the Governing 
Body of the Maha Bodhi Society held 
on the 23rd August to which repre- 
sentatives of various Buddhist Asso- 
ciations in Calcutta were invited, it 
was decided to form our own Recep- 
tion Committee with the following 
office-bearers: — Patrons: the Hon. 
Dr. S. P. Moukerjee, Dr. B, C. Roy, 
the Hon. Niharendu Dutt Majumdar, 
the Hon. Mr. Justice C. C. Biswas, 
Maharajadhiraj Bahadur of Burdwan, 
Sri P. N. Banerjce, Consul General 
for China, Seth Jugol Kishore Birlaji, 
Sir Bijc>y Singh Roy, Dr. B. C. Law. 
Chairman: Sri Anandilalji Poddar. 
General Secretaries: Sri K. C. Gupta, 
D. Valisinha. Secretaries: Dr. Kalidas 
Nag, Prof. Binoy Kumar Sarkar, Sri 
Jyotish Chandra Ghose. Treasiirers: 
Seth Bhairathji Kanoria, Sahu Mani- 
harsha Joti, Dr. Arabinda Barua. 
Organising Secretary: Ven. N. Jina- 
ratana Thera. Convenors: Seth Bha- 
girathji Mohota, Sri Ram Niwas Hur- 
kutji, Pandit Vi.swanath Sastri, Sri M. 
C. Dhiman, Mrs. Tuhinika Chatter- 
jee, Sri Kali Charan Ghose, Sri Deva- 
prasad Ghose, Dr. J. N. Maitra, Sri 
Krishna Soft and Sri Amal Home. 
This Committee was kept busy 
throughout December. 

Boddh AGAVA Temple Question 

With the attainment of indepen- 
dence by India, we have renewed t)ur 
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efforts^ for the restoration of the 
fcimous Bnddhagaya Temple to Bud- 
dhist liands and we are glad to he in 
a position to announce that the matter 
is receiving the earnest consideration 
of the Government of Bihar. With a 
view to settling this question finally, 
the Government has introduced a Bill 
in the Bihar T.egislature, the main 
feature of which is the cfaistitution of 
a Committee of IXTanagemenl with d 
Hindus and 4 Buddhists as members 
and the Magistrate of Ciaya as the 
(liainnan. Tn view of the fact that 
the Society has always claimed full 
control of the Tem])le for the Bud- 
dhivsts, several meetings were organised 
where resolutions were ado])ted sug- 
gesting modifications in the Ihll to 
satisfy the Btuldhists. Wo trust that 
our just claims will receive due con- 
sideration hy the Government in what- 
ever legislation they may enact for 
future management of this historic 
temple. The Maha l^)Odhi Society 
should natnrall}^ find adequate repre- 
sentation in the Committee. It must 
l)e a matter of deep satisfaction for 
members to know that the main object 
for which our Society was established 
is about to he fulfilled. Any Society 
could be proud of such an achievement/ 
As this question is nearitig solution, 
our thoughts naturally go to the late 
Ven. Anagarika Dharmapala who 
started the movement for the restora- 
tion of the Temple to Buddhist hands. 
His single-handed and heroic fight 
against vested interests will be an ins- 
piration to Buddhists for all time to 


Bttdditist Colony at BrTDDHAOAVA 

Tn view of the declared policy of 
tlie Government to abolish the Zamin- 
dari system, we have suggested to the 
Government of Bihar to set apart 
25000 acres of land round and near 
about the Bnddhagaya Temple for a 
Buddhist Colony. Tt is well known that 
hnndreds of Buddhist devotees would 
he delighted to reside at the sacred spot 
if facilities are ottered to them. A 
well-])lanncd Colony would attract 
thousands and Puiddhagaya will thus 
regain its lost glory. There is no 
other |)lace in India which can be 
develo])ed into a great centre of cul- 
ture more readily than Bnddhagaya, 
to whicli the attention of the entire 
Buddhist world is directed. We, 
therefore, trust that the Government 
of Bihar will realise the importance of 
the }>roposal and make the idea a 
reality. Wc feel that economically 
too the Province is bound to benefit 
by the Colony as thousands of pil- 
grims will start pouring into the holy 
j)laccs. 

Vma in the Scheme of Secondary 

EnrcATioN in WEwSt Bengal 
( )n receipt of information that there 
was an attempt to dispense with Pali 
as an alternate subject to Sanskrit in 
the Secondary Education Scheme 
drawn up hy the Government of West 
Bengal, the Society, in co-operation 
with other local Buddhist Associations, 
organised a deputation to the Hon. the 
Minister of Education. The Minister 
gave a patient hearing and we are 
glad to be able to state that the sug- 


come. 
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gestioii of the dejmtation has been 
accepted. 

Ruddiiists of Ladakh 

For sonic time past the Society has 
been trying to* create public interest 
in the affairs of the neglected Bud- 
dhist Community in T.adakh by pub- 
lishing articles in the Malia Bodhi 
Journal and forwarding representa- 
tions to the Government. The matter 
came to a head during the year with 
the invasion of the Province by tribes- 
men who pillaged, burnt and plun- 
dered Buddhist monasteries, dese- 
crated images and massacred inncicent 
inhabitants. Since the invasion has 
been arrested and the intruders 
driven out, the needs of the people 
of the Province are receiving greater 
attention from the (government and 
people of India. At a largely 
attended public meeting of Hindus 
and Buddhists organised in the Society 
hall, under the chairmanship of Prof. 
Khagendra Nath Mitra, the atrocities 
committed by the invaders were con- 
demned and great sympathy exjiressed 
towards the Buddhist Community. 

We are thankful to the All-Tndia 
Hindu l^harma Seva Sangha, Cal- 
cutta, for taking the lead in organising 
the pulilic meeting and bearing all 
expen.ses in this connection. 

Reqttkst of Nicholas GuNF/rrLLKKE 

The late Mr. Nicholas Gunctilleke 
of Galle, Ceylon, died on the 27th 
July 1945, bequeathing the bulk of his 
estate by Will to the Maha Bodhi 
Society of India, appointing the Pub- 
lic Trustee of Ceylon as the executor 


of his Will. The property consists of 
a house, over 2 acres of land and a 
]wldy field, valued at Rs. 46,640/-. 
After paying death duty and other 
charges to the extent of Rs. 1,179/- 
cts. 82 we have taken over the manage- 
ment from the Public Trustee. A 
deed of transfer is being drawn ttp. 

Gifts to thf Society 

In the course of the year we have 
received the following gifts for which 
we express our gratitude to the dif- 
ferent donors: — 

Sri K. C. Gupta, Calcutta — 2 car- 
pets for Vihara. 

Sri Jayantilal Parekli, Calcutta — A 
writing table and one revolving 
chair. 

Seth Jugol Kishore Birlaji, Cal- 
cutta — 1 Diirrie and ten asanas 
(small mats), 

Mr. W. S. Pereia, Calcutta — Por* 
trait of Vcn. Dbannapala. 

Sri B. M. Bania, Calcutta — Gum, 
fnk and twine for the office. 

Mrs. R. wS. Pulger, Darjeeling — 1 
small carpet. 

Sri Bharat Chandra Adhikari — 1 
Sofa. 

Anniversaries and Other 
Functions 

During the year tlic Vaisaklia Cele- 
bration, Dharmacakka Festival and 
other anniversaries were duly ob- 
served. The Vaisakha Celebration in 
Calcutta was presided over by Prof. 
Tan Yun Shan, Director of China 
Bhavan, Santiniketan, who is a valued 
life member of the Society while His 
Royal Highness Dhani Nivat of Siam 
presided over tlie celebration at Bud- 
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clhagaya. The meeting at New Delhi 
was presided over by Pandit Rrijlal 
Nehru while that of the Madras 
Centre by Mr. C. Jiiiarajadasa, Pre- 
sident of tJie Tlieosophical Society. 
Tlie event was celebrated at all our 
other centres also. Tliese meetings 
were highly successful. Dhamma- 
cakka festival at Sarnath was presided 
over by His Highness the Maharaja 
of Banaras while the meeting in CaP 
cutta was held under the ])resident- 
ship of Swaini Sachidananda Saras- 
wati. Tile important Mulagandha- 
kuti Yihara Anniversary was presided 
over by Dr. Thanat Khoman, Siamese 
Charge d' affairs. The usual sacred 
Relics ])rocession, exposition of the 
sacred Relics, School s])orts meeting 
and other connected functions were 
duly held. 

Six Pdiikklius of the Society observ- 
ed the rainy season (vassa) at Sarnath. 
They were joined by Ven. U. Tssara 
of Burma. Upasika Mrs. K. A. D. 
Per era Satarasingha of C 'ey Ian ob- 
served the eight jirecepts during the 
period and offered the Katina civara 
(robe ])resented at the end of the 
session) to the Bhikkhus. 

The Hon. Mr. S. W. R. Dias Ban- 
daranaike, Minister of Local Self Gov- 
ernment, Ceylon, wlio \vas on a visit 
to India, was welcomed at a meeting 
held in the Society Hall on the 7th 
January. 

Co-operation with other 
Organisations 

We received several invitations 
from different Associations to send 
speakers to address various gather- 


ings. These were gladly accepted, 
Revd. H. Dhammananda fulfilling the 
major part of the engagements. In 
the course of the year many requests 
were received from various Associa- 
tions for tlie supply of the Society’s 
jiublications free of charge. The 
deserving requests were duly complied 
with. 

Sarnattt Centre 

Situated in the sacred s^iot of 
Isijiatana, our Sarnath centre controls 
our activities in all other centres 
throughout India. In fact our Sar- 
nath centre with its educational and 
cultural institutions, the world famous 
ATulagandhakuti Yihara, Rest Houses, 
Dispensary, Schools, Library, etc., is 
a miniature city in itself. The Rev. 
M. Sangharatana, one of the two Joint 
Secretaries of our Society, is in charge 
of the centre and an enormous amount 
of useful work is being done at the 
place. This Centre issued a detailed 
re]>ort of its various activities which 
was distributed at the time of the 17th 
Anniversary of the Mulagandhakuti 
Yihara. We are giving below only a 
summary' of the centre’s activities. 

(a) Mljlagandiiakuti Yihara 
The Mulagandhakuti Yihara which 
the Yen'ble Dharma])ala built in 1931, 
now occu])ies as important a place in 
the Buddhist world as the historic 
Buddhagaya temple itself. Its wonder- 
ful wall ])aintings 'depicting the life of 
the Master have been highly spoken 
of by famous art-critics throughout 
the world. Thousands of pilgrims 
and sightseers visit the Shrine in the 
course of the year. 
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Recently Mrs. Simon Hcwavitarne 
of Colombo donated a sum of 
Rs. 11,500/-- for the construction of 
the Mulagandhakuti Vihara gateway 
in memory of her husband, the late 
Mr. Simon Hewavitarne (a brother of 
our founder). The work is nearing 
completion. 

(h) International BiinDiirsT 
Institute 

The Sarnath International Buddhist 
Institute which forms the nucleus of 
the jirojected International Buddhist 
University, has lately welcomed to its 
ranks two young monks from 1 adakh. 
Lama Kunga (Ananda) and Lama 
Angru]) (Nirmala Chandra) who are 
now studying Pali and Hindi under 
Veil. Pandit PI. Saddhatissa and Tri- 
pitakacharya Bhikkhu Dharmarakshita. 
Classes in Hindi and Englisli are be- 
ing taken by Mr. Trivedi m.a., and 
the Anagarika Sugatananda respec- 
tively. The co-ojierative scheme of 
instruction whereby students act also 
as instructors in their s|iecial subjects 
is yielding excellent results, and there 
is every reason to believe that the 
])lan for building an international 
centre for the study and projiagation 
of Buddhism on these lines will soon 
materialise. 

(r) Free Di.spensary 

Despite the fact that it has not yet 
been possible to undertake the con- 
struction of an indoor ward to the 
Maha Bodhi Free Dispensary at Sar- 
nath, the dispensary continues to pro- 
vide medical service for the benefit of 
the rural population as it has done 
since its opening in 1934. There is 


no other free medical service nearer 
than Banaras, a distance of several 
miles from the outlying villages. The 
number of patients treated yearly is 
over 30,000. The Dispensary receives 
a grant of Rs. 1,000/- from the Plealth 
De])artnient, Government of U.P. and 
Rs. 200/- from the District Board. 
The remainder of its expenditure is 
made up from the Society’s funds. 

The work of the Dispensary has 
been steadily inen-asing, and there is 
urgent need for further extensions, 
such as quarters for a residcait medical 
Officer, Com])ounder, and servants, also 
.storerooms and a well. There is also 
a need for fresh surgical e(|uipment 
and o]>eration tlu'atre furniture. It has 
been ascertained that if the Society can 
guarantee to provide Rs. 2,500/- per 
annum, the Government of U.P. will 
raise tlie present grant to Rs. 2,500/-. 
We hope this institution wall receive 
the support of the general ])ul)lic. 

We regret to announce the death 
of Dr. R. N. Chaturvedi who had 
been its Medical Officer from the 
start. His death is a great loss to the 
w'ork of the Dispensary. Dr. A. Adalat 
Singh of Banaras has kindly agreed to 
serve as the medical officer in charge. 
A qualified full time re.sident physi- 
cian is now a necessity for the 
increasing work of the Disj^ensary. 
Is it too much to hope that a self- 
sacrificing Buddhist Doctor would 
oflfer his services free for such a noble 
object? 

We are grateful to Mr. A. Moone- 
singha of Ceylon for a donation of 
Rs. 500/-. He has also sent another 
contribution of Rs. 250/- for a flower 
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altar at Zawtika Hall, Gaya. The 
other dont)rs during the year 
were : — Kashi Gramophone Stores, 
the Managar, Jaipuria Co., of 
Banai^as, Mrs. R. M. Bandaramenike, 
and Mrs. E. Fernando, of Ceylon, and 
Choge Ngwan Wancliu of Kalim]^ong. 

(of) Dharmaduta 

During the last few years, the Hindi 
Journal of tlic Society, Dliarniaduta, 
has been published hi-montbly on 
account of the scarcity of pa])cr. 
Since last April, it has been ap]>earing 
regularly every month, and has been 
increased in size. Its standard of 
reading matter and get-up also have 
been raised, witli the result that the 
number of subscribers lias risen ajipre* 
ciably. The Rev. U. Dhammarataua, 
Editor of the journal, has been obliged 
to come to Calcutta for a time but in 
his absence the editorship has been 
taken over by Ven. Tripitakacarya 
Dhamniarakkhita. Rev. U, Dham- 
majoti is responsible for the manage- 
ment of the journal. Rev. Mahanama 
was in cliarge of the Nepali .section of 
the Dharmaduta. 

(e) Schools 

The year has produced very encour- 
aging results in the work of the Maha 
Bodhi Vidyalaya, the High School 
examination showing a high percent- 
age of successes. Out of the forty 
boys who sat for the examination 
thirty-seven passed, several of them 
with distinction. We are glad to 
report that the School has been raised 
to the status of a Higher Secondary 
School and there are now over 300 
boys. The Primary School gives free 


education to alK)ut a hundred children 
from the neigh])ounng rural areas. 
Examination results are always good.* 
i\frs. Fo.slcr Schools and Hos]>itals 
fund conlrilutles Rs. dOO/- a month to 
me(‘t the expenses of lliese schools but 
there is still a large deficit, l^evd. IJ. 
F)bammajoti, ]\Iaiiagcr of the Vidya- 
laya, Revd. jagadish Kaslisya]), Chair- 
man of the Managing Committee, Sri 
Ganga Cliaran l.al, and the two Head 
Ma.siers Sri K, K. Roy and Pandit 
\'bswanatb FVatbalc resjKfctively, are to 
be congratulated on the success of the 
(‘ducat ion'al activities at Sarnath. 
Pali is one of tlie special subjects 
taught in tlic V'idyalaya and is gaining 
])o])u}anty among the students. 

During the year under review im- 
])r()vemenls were made to the building 
thanks to generous donations received 
from the following : — 

Rs. 

Mr. P. S. J^eong, Calcutta 1,000 
Seth Tejram Ramnivas, 

A.shapur .. .. 1,000 

Sri P>inde.swari Prasad, Cbi- 

raigann . . . . 501 

( f ) Dtiarimapala Kumara 

AwSITRAM 

Tlie Dharmapala Kumarasram con- 
tinues to give .shelter and education 
to four inmates, all of whom are 
making satisfactory progress in their 
studies at the Maha Bodhi Vidyalaya. 
Among the generous donors who have 
contributed to the upkeep of the 
orplianage we wish to mention with 
gratitude Mr. Jashanmal W. Jhan 
Giani of Bahrein, who presented a 
sum of Rs. 1,000/- in memory of his 
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brother (Moti) Jhan Giani, and 2nd 
Lt. K. L. Chil)bar who donated 
•Rs. 60/- on the occasion of the birth 
of his son. Asoka. 

id) MlTLA(iAN])JJAKUTT VhllARA 
1 .IBRARY 

(jifts of l)ooks and jieriodicalb from 
many sources liave j^reatly increased 
the resources of tlic Mulagandhakuti 
Vihara Tahrary during the past year. 
Idle Provincial Government makes an 
annual grant to the library of Rs. 90/- 
in cash and books worth Rs. 70/-. 
Rev. Panflit A. Dharmadhara is now 
acting as Librarian, aiul under his 
administration the library is function- 
ing with efficiency, proving a great 
boon to residents of the District and 
particularly to students of the High 
School, for whom it provides a great 
variety of reading matter in a number 
of languages. Over 50 books on 
various subjects have been i)rcsented 
by Sri PTari Das Bhagat Ram of 
Banaras. To the following our thanks 
are flue for subscribing to important 
newspapers and magazines for the use 
of the library: — Mr. B. M. Cooray 
and A. T. G. Peiris, of Ceylon, Sasana 
Padipa organisation, Siam, and Mr. 
J. W. Swale Ryan, of Burma. 
ih) Stma (PTouse of Ordination) 

At the request of Revd. M. San- 
gharatana the late Daw Kyin of 
Rangoon generously promised a dona- 
tion of Rs. 5,000/- towards the con- 
struction of the Sima building at Sar- 
nath but unfortunately l)efore she was 
able to send the money, she passed 
away. However, her devoted son, 
Mr. L. Koon Wa, has taken upon 


himself the duty of fulfilling his mo- 
ther’s promise and has already sent 
Rs. 2000/-. We are deeply grateful to 
Mr. Koon Wa for his generosity espe- 
cially as he was not in an3^ way bound 
to keep his mother’s promise. We 
need a further sum of Rs. 25,000/- 
to complete the work. Plans are 
ready and when the building is com- 
pleted it will be a fine piece of archi- 
tectural work. Will our other patrons 
come to our assistance to see the much 
needed building completed at an early 
date ? 

(D I^ISTJNGUISHED VISITORS 

TO Sarnath 

Among the important visitors to 
Sarnath mention may be made of 
1 heir Excellencies Lord and Lady 
Mount batten, His Holiness Karma Pa, 
the 16th Avatar Lama of Tibet, 
Prince Dhani Nivat and Dr. Thanat 
Khoman of Siam, the Hon. Thakin 
Nu, Prime Minister, and the late U 
Tin Tut, Foreign Minister, of Burma, 
and Sir^aishcr Shamsher Jung Baha- 
dur of Nepal. 

(/) Converts 

In the course of the year the follow- 
ing persons took the five precepts at 
Sarnath and declared themselves Bud- 
dhists:— Prem Singha Cho Divyathi, 
Adyanath Mitra, m.a., Panduram and 
Raghunath Prasad. We wish them 
all happiness. 

Buddh AGAVA Centre 
At Buddhagaya we have a Rest 
House for the Buddhist pilgrims who 
come from various lands. It is under 
the management of the District 



Bo^rd of Gaya. Its usefulness has 
been felt by every one who visits the 
place. Ven. N. Sri Dliamniananda 
and Ven. K. Nanaviniala now reside 
permanently at the holy site to hel]) 
pilgrims and visitors. The Maha 
Bodhi Society of Ceylon has included 
the building of a Sangharaina at Bitd- 
dhagaya among its ten new works to 
mark the 2S00th year of Buddhism. 
Out of the collections a sum of 
Rs. 20,000/- has been sent to us for the 
work. We need another Rs. 25,000/- 
owing to the increased cost of materials. 

Thanks to a donation of Rs. 4,000/- 
from Ven. E. Dhamniananda of Raja- 
maha Vihara, Panaliya, Ceylon, we 
were able to erect a wall round the 
Rest House. 

Gaya Centre 

This is situated at the Zawlika Hall 
in Swarajyapuri Road, close to Gaya 
Railway Station. Tn recent years it 
has become a place of vigorous acti- 
vity under the guidance of the Ven. 
Pandit P. Pannananda Thera, who is 
also teaching Pali in Gaya College. 
An important event was the birthday 
anniversary of T^ord Buddha which 
was celebrated at Buddhagaya on a 
grand scale. Thanks are due to Sri 
J. C. Mathur, i.e.s., the District Ma- 
gistrate of Gaya, who, as President of 
the Celebration Committee, helped to 
make the event a success. The Gov- 
ernment of Bihar donated Rs. 1,000/- 
for the celebration. 

New Delhi Centre 

The beautiful Vihara adjoining the 
famous Laksmi Narain Mandir which 
our patron Seth Jugal Kishore Birlaji 


built for the Societ): is visited by 
thousands of people every day. In 
fact this Vihara in New Delhi receives* 
more visitors than any other centre of 
our Society. It is under the manage- 
ment of Rev. Y. Dliammaloka. There 
is a Book Agency and a .small library 
attached to the Vihara. It is proposed 
to convert this centre into a regular 
Branch. The need of a few rooms 
for visitors is felt greatly and we 
appeal to our supporters to help us 
with funds to carry out this work. 
Indian Buddhi.st Association works in 
close co-operation with us. 

I ^>0 M n .A Y Ck ntre 

Our Bombay centre which is situat- 
ed in Buddha \^ihara Street, Parcl, is 
under the supervision of the Ven. D. 
Sasanasiri Thera. After his departure 
for Ceylon Rev. B. Medhankara 
Thera took over the management. The 
Bombay Sinhalese Buddhist Associa- 
tion has always been co-operating 
with us in all our activities at this 
place. 

On the 14th November Sri 
Nagindra T. Ma.ster, Mayor of 
Bombay, unveiled in the compound ^>f 
the Vihara a replica of the Asoka 
Pillar with a bell for use of worship- 
pers, The pillar is the gift of members 
of the Bombay Sinhalese Buddhist 
Community and was designed by 
Mr. B. R. Barua, Engineer, who is 
taking an active part in the work of 
the centre. 

Madras Centre 

Our Madras centre which is under 
the management of the Ven. N. 
Somananda Thera, has done much to 
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make the teaching of Lord Buddha 
known to the people of South India. 
Recently the Malia Bodhi Society of 
Ceylon purchased a spacious building 
at a cost r)f Rs. 6f),0r)0/- close to the 
lygmore Railway station to scTve as 
a centre for Buddhist work as well as 
a rest house for pilgrims. Accom- 
modation is being provided to ordi- 
nary visitors as well. It also contains 
a lecture hall, and a hook-stall. We 
propose to close up our centr(‘ in 
Perambur and transfer the services of 
\'en. vSomananda ddiera to the Maha 
Bodhi Society of Oylon which will 
be ill charge of tlu* work in Madras 
in future, ddiis will help our Society 
to reduce a ])art of its ever increasing 
expenditure, 

LoMKfNi Rkst Mouse, Nautanwa 

The Ven. K. Srinlva.sa Nayaka 
'Fhera, who is one of our trustees, is 
in charge of the lAimbini Rest House 
at Nautanwa. The ])ilgrims from 
different parts of the world visiting 
the birth place of 1-ord Buddha, have 
spoken highly of the services of the 
Ven. Nayaka Thera. He is trying to 
ol)tain funds to enlarge' ihe Rest 
House and several promises have been 
made. 

('ALiruT Maua Bodhi Buddhist 
Mission 

The centre at ("alicut is under the 
supervision of the Ven. Bhikkhu 
Dhamiiiakkhandha. In addition to 
the main centre of work in Calicut 
town, there is another centre at 
Manur situated in a picturesque place. 

If funds are forthcoming it can be 


developed into an ideal asram for 
meditation and study. 

The main attraction at the Calicut 
centre is the library which is well pat- 
rrmi.sed by the citizens. Situated in a 
convenient locality, the library is the 
best institution of its kind in the City. 

Seth Jugol Kishorc Birlaji is the 
main.stay of the centre and is donating 
Rs. 100/- every month for its 
cxptMise.s. The Municipality gives an 
annual grant. 

1 AHKxow Buddha X’ihak a 
lUiddha \hbnra in Risaldar Bagh, 
Lucknow, established by the Ven. 
Bodbananda Maha Thera, is the 
.Society s centre of work in the capital 
of the United Provinces. It is doing 
very usefful work under the able 
supervision of Ven. Bodhaiuinda 
Mahasthravira who has written a Will 
in favour of our Society. * Rev. P. 
Pannananda has been specially trained 
by the Maha Thera tc) succeed him. 
Maha Bodhi .SociETy in IUjrma 
hV)r several years past ])roposals 
have been made h) prominent persons 
in Burma to open a Maha Bodhi 
Society branch in Burma. The meet- 
ing of the Governing Body held on 
20th July, 1948, approved of the 
draft rules of tlie proposed Society 
drawn uj) by Anagarika Sugatananda. 

It was decided to give this new 
Society an independent status in view 
of the fact that Burma is now a 
sovereign State. The Society, which 
has since been established at No. 56, 
Phayre Street, Rangoon, with 
Sir Mya Bu as President and 
Mr. J. W. Swale Ryan as the Greneral 
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SecretaVy, is working in close co- 
operation with our Society. In the 
absence of Mr. Swale Ryan the Sec- 
retaryship has now been taken by U 
Ba Tu, Special Judge, Hanthawaddy. 

New Projects 

In the course of this report we 
have already mentioned several new 
projects which we intend to undertake 
during the coming years if funds are 
available. There are several others to 
which I wish to make a brief reference 
here before I conclude the report. An 
urgent need of the Society is a fully 
equipped Press to print our monthly 
journals and the increasing number 
of books. Apart from facilitating the 
regular issue of these juiblications, 
the Press can be a source of income 
to the Society at the same time. How- 
ever, to start the project even on a 
modest scale we need Rs. 30,000 and 
I make an earnest appeal to our 
wealthy friends to come to our help 
in this connection. Publication of 
T'ipitaka Texts in Indian Verna- 
culars, completion of the School build- 
ing at Sarnath, erection of the pro- 
posed Sanghavasa al Sarnath, the 
addition of a second storey to the 
Zawtika Hall, Gaya, completion of the 
Sanghavasa at Buddhagaya, and the 
establishment of an Asrain in a health 
resort for the use of our workers, are 
some of the main projects we have 
in view. All these, however, depend on 
the generosity of our friends and well- 
wishers for their accomplishment. 

Financial Situation 
With the expanding activities of 
the Society^ the financial commit- 
3 


ments are also increasing and we are 
constantly reminded of the necessity 
of a '"Permanent Fund’' to meet this 
expenditure. As the financial state- 
ment would indicate, income from our 
investments is negligible for a Society 
of our importance and standing. We 
are compelled to depend on casual 
donations and subscriptions which 
fluctuate. We therefore make an 
earnest appeal to our members and 
well-wishers all over the world to 
contribute liberally towards our ‘"Per- 
manent Fund” and thereby place the 
work of the Society on a firm footing. 
Donations can be earmarked for any 
item of work in which the donor is 
particularly interested. We need at 
least Rs. .500,000 for this Fund to 
meet our present recurring expendi- 
ture. 

WlLI.S 

We would invite the attention of 
all our well-wishers to the fine exam- 
ple set by the late Mr. Nichoals 
Gunetilleke of Ceylon who, though 
not even a memlier of the Society, 
has left us the handsome legacy men- 
tioned earlier. If everyone interested 
in the revival of Buddhism in India 
and its propagation throughout the 
world will only leave a Bequest in his 
Will, however small it may be, we 
feel confident that much of our finan- 
cial difficulties could be easily re- 
moved. Success of many of the Chris- 
tian institutions is due to this prac- 
tice which we strongly recommend to 
those who are unable to make contri-^ 
butions during their lifetime. 



Today when religious, ethical, 
social and political ideals are under- 
going rapid changes undreamt of 
before the ideals of Buddhism seem to 
gain lustre, strength and universality. 
Its message of universal compassion 
{Karima) and love of all beings 
(maitri) are the only salvation of the 
world and it is the duty of all 
Buddhists and friends of the Society 
to assist it with funds to make this 
message more widey known through- 
out the world. 

Losses: Mahatma Gandhi's Death 

It is with profound sorrow and 
regret that we have to refer to the 
death by assassination of Mahatma 
Gandhi, the chief architect of India's 
freedom. Although not officiall}^ con- 
nected with our Society, Mahatma 
Gandhi was a friend of the Buddhist 
movement and could be said to have 
lived the typical life of a Bodhisatva, 
doing good to all. We mourn his 
death which took place under tragic 
circumstances and wish him the re- 
ward of his life of self-sacrifice. Con- 
dolence meetings were organised at 
all centres of the Society to express 
the deep and poignant sorrow felt by 
the Buddhists. 

Other Losses 

We have also to record with deep 
regret loss by death of a number of 
valued colleagues and friends in the 
course of the year. Dr. B. M. Barua, 
who was a member of the Governing 
Body, passed away on the 23rd March. 
A great scholar and a valued friend of 
the Society, his death ivS mourned by 


a large circle of friends and admirers. 
The Society expressed its appreciation 
of his services to the cause of 
Buddhism at a public meeting held in 
the Society's Hall under the chair- 
manship of Dr. B. C. Law. Ven. Teh 
Yen, the founder of the Chinese 
Buddhist Temple at Sarnath, passed 
away suddenly in Calcutta. It was to 
his guru that our founder Ven. 
Dharmapala, suggested the building of 
a temple in Chinese style of architec- 
ture. Both of them passed away be- 
fore a start could be made. It there- 
fore fell on Ven. Teh Yeu to under- 
take and complete the work which he 
did with great devotion. His death 
therefore, is a distinct loss to the 
Buddhist community at Sarnalh. Mrs. 
Edmund Hew^avitarne, mother of 
Mr. Raja Hewavitarne, who was well- 
known in Ceylon for her philanthropy, 
and Mrs. Bhadrawathi Fernando, one 
of our life members, died leaving a 
large circle of relations and friends to 
mourn their loss. Miss A, Christina 
Albers, the lady from America, who 
had made India her home, also passed 
away at the age of 82, after a long 
period of illness. As a regular contri- 
butor to the pages of the Maha Bodhi 
Journal and the author of a number 
of books on Buddhism, she contri- 
buted much to the revival of Buddhism 
in the land of its birth. We shall 
■ greatly miss her at the headquarters. 
Mr. Sukumar Haidar, a regular con- 
tributor to the pages of the Maha 
Bodhi Journal, passed away after a 
brief illness. We express our most 
sincere condolences to the bereaved 
families. 
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Thanks: 

Our President 

It can be boldly claimed that since 
the demise of our founder the work 
of the Society has never progressed 
to such a high pitch as during the 
presidentship of the present holder of 
the office. In the Hon'ble Dr. Syama 
Prasad Mookerjee, Minister for Indus- 
tries and Supplies, Govt, of India, we 
have not only found a sincere well- 
wisher of our Society but also an 
adviser and guide whose intelligence, 
acumen and foresight cannot be ex- 
celled. The debt of gratitude that we 
owe to our President is immense and 
I wish to take this opportunity to 
express to him our deep gratitude and 
wish him long life to guide us in the 
great work that lies before us. 

Others 

In a short report like this, it is 
impossible to mention the names of 
the large number of members and 
friends who have, in one or way or 
another, assisted the Society in its 
multifarious activities. We shall, how- 
ever, fail in our duty if we do not 
mention at least the names of those 
who have worked in close co-opera- 
tion with us. Seth Jugol Kishore 
Birlaji whose generosity is too well- 
known to need repetition here, has 
continued to be a constant supporter 
of our activities. Hon. Mr. J. R. 
Jayawardene, the Managing Trustee 
of the Anagarika Dharmapala Trust, 
Ceylon, whom we are glad to see as 
the first Finance Minister of the inde- 
pendent Government of Ceylon, has 
fulfilled bur expectations as a wise 
and prudent Managing Trustee. He 


has never refused to come to the 
assistance of the Society with grants 
from the Anagarika Dharmapala Trust 
which is our main source of income. 
We express our deep gratitude to him 
as well as the Public Trustee of 
Ceylon who is the Custodian Trustee. 
Mr. Raja Hewavitarne, one of our 
Trustees, continued his keen interest 
as usual in the progress of our work 
and his valuable advice, co-operation 
and assistance were always at our dis- 
posal. We cannot be sufficiently 
grateful to him. Nearer home, our 
gratitude is due to Revds. N. Jina- 
ratana Thera and M. Sangharatana, 
the Jt. Secretaries, who have bravely 
borne the brunt of the work. I am 
personally much beholden to them for 
so successfully continuing the work 
during my enforced absence for a 
period of six years. They deserve our 
unstinted praise for their resourceful- 
ness in managing the affairs of the 
Socitty during a most difficult period 
in its history. Dr. Arabinda Barua 
who so creditably filled the post of the 
Acting General Secretary during my 
absence, became treasurer during the 
year. We are thankful to him for bis 
services. Ven. K. Siriniwasa Nayaka 
Thera, the eldest of our Bhikkhus, 
has built up the Nautanwa Centre 
with his usual energy. He has been 
in indifferent health for some time and 
all good wishes go to him for his 
speedy restoration to health. Revd. 
U. Dhammajoti, our Treasurer and 
Manager of the Maha Bodhi Vidya- 
laya at Sarnath, was responsible for 
great improvements in the School 
which is now regarded as the best in 
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the Banaras District. Revd. Pt. P. 
Pannananda Thera has infused new 
life to the Gaya centre while Revds. 
N. Dhammananda and B. Nanawi- 
mala are laying the foundation for 
what promises to be a successful 
period of work at the sacred site of 
Buddhagaya. New Delhi Vihara has 
been under the management of Revd. 
Y. Dhammaloka who has successfully 
overcome many obstacles and the place 
is bound to grow in importance. Revd. 
N. Soinananda who has been in charge 
of the Madras Centre for many years 
has to his credit a long list of achieve- 
ments while Revd Dhammakklianda 
is doing ])ioneer work in Malabar as 
the head of the Malia Bodhi Buddhist 
Mission. Revd. D. Sasaiiasiri Thera 
who was in charge of the Bombay 
centre has worked hard to make the 
Vihara povmlar among the citizens. 
Revd. Silabliadra is rendering invalu- 
able service to the cause of Buddhi.sm 
by translating l.kiddhi.st texts into 
Bengali ; some of the.se we have 
already published. We ho|>e funds 
will be forthcoming to undertake the 
publication of all his works which are 
all gifted to the Society. At Lucknow 
Ven. Bodhananda Maha Thera and 
Revd. P. Pannananda are keeping the 
torch of Buddhism burning. Revd. U. 
Dharrnaratana has been successfully 
editing the *‘Dharmaduta*\ our Hindi 
monthly published from Sarnath. 
Revd. U. Dhammajoti, in his capacity 
as the Manager of the magazine, has 
succeeded in increasing the circulation 
while his efforts to make it self-sup- 
porting have met with considerable 
success. Sri Susil Kumar Ghose, our 


legal adviser, has rendered valuable 
service to the Society as its Solicitor 
while Sri Jyotish Chandra Ghose and 
Pandit Viswanath Sastri have been 
alw^ays ready to respond to any calls 
on their time and energy for the work 
of the Society. The former has 
devoted a good deal of his time in 
supervising the work of the contractor 
engaged to erect the extension to the 
headquarters building. Our thanks 
are also due to Mr. D. N. Gangooly, 
Chief Engineer, Calcutta Corporation, 
for his guidance in all matters pertain- 
ing to construction works. Drs. S. P. 
Chatter jee and M. R. Soft may be 
described as the Society\s honorary 
physicians who are always prepared 
to treat w^cjrkers free of charge. Dr. 
Kalidas Nag, the Editor of the ‘'Maha 
Bodhi” Journal, has been a tower of 
strength to the Society. Our small 
band of wholetime workers has been 
recently strengthened by the arrival 
in India of Sri Anagarika Priyadarsi 
Sugataiianda, an Eiigli.sh Buddhist, 
who has already established a reputa- 
tion as a fine writer on Buddhism. He 
has taken up residence at Sarnath and 
is giving his able assistance in all acti- 
vities. Saliu Maiiiharshajoti, one of 
our life members, has very generously 
placed his car at our disposal when- 
ever required besides co-operating 
with us in various other ways. To 
all these as well as those who are men- 
tioned in the course of the report, I 
express the Society's grateful thanks. 
We have also to thank the following 
friends and workers whose names do 
not occur in the course of the report 
for their valuable assistance to the 
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Society : Sir U Thwin, U Kyaw Hla 
and Mr. K. B. Edwin, of Burma; 
Mr, K. Y. Kira, America; Ven. Dr. 
P. Vajiranana, President, Muda- 
liyar P. D. Ratnatunga, Vice- 
President, Mr. P. Siriwardene, Hono- 
rary Secretary, and Mr. Francis 
Gunaratne, Administrative Secretary, 
of the Maha Bodhi Society of Ceylon; 
Dr. A. Ratnapala, Messrs. Gamini 
Jayasuriya, M. F. De Silva, V. A. 
Ramasinha, A. D. Liyanage, 
N. V. G. Amarasena, E. D. Nagalia- 
watte, and K. T. Wimalasekara of 
Ceylon; Ven. K. Gmiaratana Maha 
Thera and Madam Wee Tian Heang 
Neoh of Penang ; Revds. Ananda Kau- 
salyayana, H. Saddhatissa, K. Seevali. 
of Sarnath ; P, A. Chandradasa and 


D. E. Dewendra (Bombay) ; Manjeri 
Rama Iyer (Calicut) ; H. H. Nawab 
of Bhopal, Mr. M. H. Kirnani, and 
Dr. H. R. Taimuri, of Bhopal ; Seth 
Krishna Dayal Jalan, Mr. D. V. Jaya- 
singha, Sri Parbutty Churn Law, Seth 
Narain Das Bajoria, Sri Suhrid 
Krishna Bose, Pandit Jayadratha 
Choudhury, Dr. Nalinaksa Dutta, Sri 
P. N. Banerjee, Dr. J. N. Maitra and 
U San Htoon U, of Calcutta, 

On all these friends and workers 
we invoke the blessings of the 
T riratna. 

May all beings be happy. 

D. Valisinha, 

General Secretary, 

Maha Bodhi Society of India. 






MAHA BODHI SOCIETV 

Statement of Cash Receipts and Payments 


Receipts 

Cash and Bank Balances as on 1-1-48 

Admission & Membership Fees ( includinjj collection in 
Ceylon) Rs. 13,657-8-0 

Donations (including collection in Ceylon) Rs. 935-8-0 
Anaf^arika Dharmapala Trust Crant . . 

Rent: liall (including Rs. 10/- transferred from Building 
Fund a/c ) 

Beniapukur House 

Library a/c: Sale of old Newspapers 

Interest on InvcstmcMits 

Charity 

Recovery of charges etc. : 

Rank commission a/c 
Electric charges a/c 
ICstablishment a/c 
Food a/c 

Lecture Meeting a/c . . 

Postage & Telegrams a/c 
Stationery & Printing a/c 
Repairs & Renewals a/c 
Telephones a/c 

Charity Box at Vihara 
Vihara a/c 
Vaisakha a/c ,, 

P'estival a/c 

Bhikkhus a/c 
M. B. Society, Sarnath 
Other Receipts 

Bo('>k Agency a/c : .Sales . . 

Relics a/c 

Maha Bodhi Journal a/c: Collections in (Vylon 
Orphanage a/c : Collections in Ceylon 
Mary Foster Building Fund a/c: Collection in Ceylon 
Jubilee Fund: Suspense a/c 

l.oans, Advance tS: Suspense a/c- 
Maha Bodhi Journal a/c 
Jubilee Fund a/c 
Mahabodhi Society, Sarnath 
Maha FLxihi Society, Colombo 
.Sarnath Sima Collection 
I lharmaduta 

U. Kyaw Hla .. 

Idiaramadasa Banij 
Recovery of Advance 
Rev. N. Jinaratana 
Sundries: Transfer a/c 


Rs. 

A. 

r. 

21,673 

5 

0 

3,062 

1 

0 

2,900 

0 

0 

3.252 

0 

0 

1,135 

0 

0 

22 

9 

0 

1,715 

0 

0 

50 

0 

0 

0 

12 

0 

29 

12 

6 

15 

8 

0 

60 

2 

0 

21 

6 

6 

1 

10 

0 

58 

10 

0 

39 

8 

0 

1 

8 

0 

241 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

3,220 

2 

6 

251 

0 

0 

1,495 

0 

0 

60 

0 

0 

3,871 

12 

0 

65 

0 

0 

383 

0 

0 

5,400 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

100 

0 

0 

3,000 

0 

0 

1,012 

0 

0 

5,000 

0 

0 

1,500 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

6)00 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

105 

0 

0 

*400 

{) 

0 

135 

0 

0 


Suspense a/c: Bank of Ceylon 


Rs. A. r. 

450 5 5 


33,809 15 0 


228 13 0 


3,722 2 0 

1,555 0 0 
3,026 12 9 


9,729 12 0 


11,864 0 0 
700 0 0 


65,086 12 8 


Sgd./- Arabinda Baku a, Jf. Treasurer, 
Sgd./- N. Jinaratana, Jt. Secretary. 
Sgd./- D. Vaustnha, Gen. Secretary. 





W INDIA, CALCUTTA. 

for the year ended :^ist December, IQ48. 


Paym knts 


M anaynnent Expenses : 

Establishment 
. Ofhee Expenses 
Stationery & Printin;^ 

Puslaj^e & Pelegrani 
lUectric & Telephone 
Hank C'harRes 
C'onveyances Travelling 
Repairs and Renewals 
Pension a/c 
Miscellaneous 

h'ood a/c 
haitertainmcnt a/c 
Guest a/c 

Lecture & Propaganda a/c 
1 dbrary a/c 

Hall a/c refund of Caution money 
Heniapukur House a/c . . 

Charity a/c 

IiKome Tax Suspense a/c 
( 'ontrihiition to Malabar Work 

Vihara a/c 

Vaisakha Celebration^ 

Festival Expenses 

Bhikkhus a/c 
Book Agency a/c 
Relics a/c 
Orphanage a/c 

Mahabocihi Journal a/c Transfer 
Mary Foster Building Fund Transfer 

Furniture a/c .. 

Loan & Suspense a/e 

Orphanage a/c 

Maha Bodhi Journal a/c . . 

Advances to staff 

Balances on 31-12-48: 

In hand 

With Bank of Ceylon-Current a/c .. 

With Hongkong & Shanghai Bank Corpn. a/c . . 

Llxcd Deposit with Honkong & Shanghai Banking Ck)rpn. 


Rs. 

A. 


Rs. 

A. 

p.. 

1,763 

13 

0 




1,946 

12 

0 




2,268 

13 

9 




1,018 

3 

9 




734 

0 

0 




40 

11 

() 




1,366 

14 

6 




1,853 

2 

3 




35 

0 

0 




97 

3 

6 




„ . 


— 

11,124 

10 

3 

4,209 

13 

9 




257 

8 

9 




702 

4 

0 




1,589 

5 

6 




404 

10 

0 




367 

2 

6 




612 

14 

3 




256 

3 

0 




1,721 

11 

0 




328 

0 

0 








10,449 

8 

9 

681 

10 

0 




917 

0 

3 




598 

1 

3 









2,196 

11 

6 




1,816 

8 

6 




3,989 

8 

3 

2 , 577 ' 

12 

3 




278 

0 

0 




3,322 

15 

9 




2,000 

0 

0 






— 

8,178 

12 

0 




700 

0 

0 

220 

0 

0 




100 

0 

0 




310 

0 

0 






— 

630 

0 

0 

1 

8 

6 




14,191 

0 

0 




10,308 

8 

11 




1,500 

0 

0 





26,001 1 5 


65,086 12 8 


Auditors' Report 

We have examined the above statement of cash receipts and payments of Maha 
Bodhi Society of India, Calcutta, for the year 1948 with books and vouchers produced 
before us and have found the same correct according to the informations given to us 
and shown by the books of the Society. 

8, Old Post Office Street, Sgd./- H. Majumdar, 

Calcutta, Incorporated Accountants & Auditors. 

The 14th June, 1949. Registered Accountants. 


Statement of Cush 

MAHA BODHf^ 

Receipts and Payments 

MAHABODI-Il JOURNA!, 



Rec'ki i*rs 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

Cash and Bank balances on 1-1-48 .. 


497 8 0 

Subscriptions (includint* transfers from Society’s a/c 



Rs. 3,322-15-9) 

7,07.! 14 0 


C'asli Sales 

17 13 0 


* 

— 

7,071 11 0 

Book Agency a/c : Sales 

17 0 0 


Siisi>ense a/c 



Maba)j(jdlii Society of India 

100 0 0 




117 0 0 


— 

8,286 .! 0 

JUHICEE FUND 



Hank Balance on 1-1-48 


5,703 15 0 

Interest on Bank (lei)ONit . . 


7 2 0 


— 

5,711 1 0 

BUILDlMt.; FUND 



Bank Balance on 1-1-48 .. 


6,500 0 0 

Donations and Collections 

1,750 0 0 


I'ransfer from Society’s a/c 

2,000 0 0 


— 


3,750 0 0 

Malia Bodhi Society of India 



Hall Rent Collection 


10 0 0 

Hongkong & Shanghai Banking Corpn. overdraft on 31-12-48 


401 5 0 


— 

10,661 '5 0 


8, Old Post Office Street, 
Calcutta, 

The 14th June. 1949. 


Sgd./- Arabjnda Baku a, Jt. Treasurer. 
Sgd./- N. Jinaratana, Jt. Secretary. 
Sgd./- D. Valisinha, Gen. Secretary. 




^OOETY OF INDIA, CALCUTTA. 

jor the year ended jirst December, 1^48. 


Rs. A. P. 


5.794 9 0 


117 0 0 


2,374 10 0 
8,280 3 0 


3,000 0 0 


lialancc on 31-12-48 

With CtMilral Hatik of India Ltd., Current Account .. .. 2,711 1 0 






5,711 

1 

0 

BUILDING FUND 







Payments to Contractors etc. for Mary Foster Building 
Extension: M. N. Banerjee N' (o. 

9,000 

0 

0 




Nandan & Co. . . 

1,550 

0 

0 




Indo Allied Trading Co. .. 

95 

0 

0 

10,645 

0 

0 





Interest on Overdraft 




0 

5 

0 

Maha Bodhi Society of India a/c Transfer 




10 

0 

0 





10,661 

5 

0 


MAIIABODIJT JOURNAL 

PAyMKNTS Rs. A. P. 

J^riiiliii^*, Binding & Postal Charges .. .. .. 4,117 4 3 

Paper.s and stationery .. .. .. .. L27o 2 3 

Salary . . . . . . . . . . 370 0 0 

Conveyance & Knlertainnient . . . . . . 25 10 0 

Hank cliarges . . . . . . . . . . 5 2 0 

Book Agency a/c Transfer .. .. .. 17 0 0 

Suspense a/r 

Maliahodhi Society of India .. .. .. 100 0 0 

Halances on 31-12-18 [Ccrtifii’d hy the Secretary) 

In hand . . . . . . . . . . 950 8 0 

With Bank .. .. .. .. 1,424 1 6 


JUBILLK FUND 

Loan Life 

Mahabodhi Society of India 


Auditors’ Report 

We have examined the above statements of cash receipts and payments of Maha 
Bodhi Journal Account, Jubilee Fund Account and Building Fund Account for the 
year ended 31-12-48 with books, vouchers and Bank Pass-Books produced before us 
and have found them correct according to the informations given to us and as shown 
by these books. 

Sgd./- H. Majumdar, 
Incorporated Accountants & Auditors. 

Registered A ccountants. 




MAHA BODkl 

Statcmeni of Receipts and Payments 


Receipts 


Rs. A. p. Rs. A. P. 


Balance in liand & at Bank on 1-1-48 
(lovernnicnl (jranls 


708 3 9 
3,512 13 0 


Donations: 

Atalia Bodhi Society of India 
Malia Bodhi Bengal Relief I'uikI 
Collections 

Interests on Bank Deposits 
M iscellaneous 


278 0 0 
300 0 0 
60 0 0 


638 0 0 
2 10 0 
30 2 0 


Loans Suspansa: 

Maha Bodhi Society of India . . . . . . 220 0 0 

Rev. N. Jinaratana .. .. .. .. 216 0 0 

436 0 0 


5,327 13 0 


SgdV- Nalinaksa Dutta, Treasurer. 
Sgd./- N. Jtnakatna, Secretary. 
Sgd,/' D. Valisinua, Gen. Secretary. 




dkPHANAGE ACCOUNT. 

for thc^ year ending ^^rst December, 1948. 


Payments 


Establishment 
Salary and Wages 
Conveyance 
Stationery 
Bank charges . . 
Fooding Expns. 


School a/c 

(Tuition fees etc.) 
Washing & Cleaning 
T reatment Exp. 
Electric Exp. . . 
Miscellaneous 


IvS. A. V. 

65 14 9 
391 7 0 
97 10 9 
198 14 3 
0 1 0 
2.910 8 6 


131 4 0 
178 7 3 
52 2 6 
32 8 (> 
230 13 6 


Rs. A. P. 


4,289 12 0 


Loans 6 SiLsf>cnsc 

Rev. N. Jinaratana .. .. .. .. .. 150 0 0 

Balance on 31-3-48 (certified by the Secretary) in hand .. 189 4 0 

With Central Bank of India Ltd. (Home Savings a/c) .. 698 13 0 888 1 0 


5.327 13 0 


Auditors' Report 

We have examined the above statement of cash Receipts and Payments of Maha 
Bodhi Orphanage a/c for the year ended 31st December, 1948 with books and vouchers 
produced before us and have found the same correct according to the informations 
given to us and shown by the books. 


8, Old Post Office Street, 
Calcutta, 

The 14th June, 1949. 


Sgd./- H. M. Majumdar, 
Incorporated Accountants & Auditors, 
Registered A cco un fonts. 





MAHA BODHl SCKIEtV 

Siateuicnt of Cash Receipts and Payments 


Receipts 

Opening Balance 
Cash in band 

Imperial Rank t)£ India C/A . . 

Imperial Bank of India F/H 
Central Bank of India Ltd. C/A 

Contribution.^ & Subscriptions 
Anagarika Dharmapala T rust Grant 
Donations for Vihara Anniversary Celebration 
Dharmaduta Monthly — subscriptions and donations . . 

Maha Bodhi Free Dispensary-Govt, grant and donations 
Arya Dharma Sangha Dharmashala — donation from Seth J. K. Birla 
Dharmapala Day — Grant from Anagarika Dharmapala Trust 
Free Primary School — District Board grant and donations 
Grant from “Mrs. Foster Schools and Hospitals Fund” 

Maha Bodhi Vidyalaya Donations 

International Buddhist Institute — donations 

Dharmacakra Festival — donations 

Ai. B. Society — Donations, Subscriptions, Rents 

Dharmapala Kumar Vidyalaya — grant and donations 

Mulagandhakuti Vihara — Donations, Charity Box collection .. 

Vaisakha Celebration — Donations 

M. Vihara Library — Donations, Sale of newspapers 

Maha Bodhi Journal — Subscriptions 

Others Account 

Buddhagaya Sanghawa.sa Fuiul — Ceylon Maha Bodhi Sc>ciety collections 

Gangaram’s Scholarship 

Gaya Centre — Donation.s 

Lumbini Centre*— Donations 

Sri Priyadarsi Sugatananda 

B. R, Barua for boarding fees 

Mr. David . . . . . . . . 

Malabar Buddhist Mission — Grant from Seth J. K. Birla 
Liv^e Stock — .sale of milk 


Rs. A. p. 

1,716 2 10 
16,981 3 1 
15,000 0 0 
4,516 5 3 


14,400 0 0 
536 10 0 
902 8 3 
2,082 10 3 
181 7 0 
500 0 0 
559 0 0 
3,600 0 0 
2,596 4 9 
1,965 11 11 
5 0 0 
4,611 8 3 
1,030 8 3 
3,422 9 6 
3,277 13 0 
106 11 6 
9 0 0 


15,201 0 0 
510 0 0 
350 0 0 
40 0 0 
56 8 0 
730 0 0 
30 0 0 
1,200 0 0 
596 8 0 


3 / isccllancous .ic count 

Food .. .. .. .. .. .. 4,931 4 3 

Garden .. .. .. .. .. •• 121 14 0 

Interest . . . . . . . . . . . . 15 6 0 

l.oan . . . . . , . . . . . . . . 3,344 12 0 

Kerosin Oil .. .. .. .. .. 12 0 0 

Bank charges .. .. .. .. .. .. 120 

Maha Bodhi Book Agency — sale of books .. .. .. 9,854 14 3 


1,14,995 14 1 


Sgd./- U. Dhammajoti, Jt. Treasurer. 
Sgd./- M. Sangharatana, Jt. Secretary. 
Sgd./- D. Valisinha, Gen. Secretary. 




SARNATH— BANARAS. 

for 1h(* year ended ^tsI December, tqjjS. 


• Payments 

Contributions ^'r Subscriptions 
17th Anniversary Colehralioii . . 

Dharmadnta Monthly — Printing, Paper .. 

Maha Bodhi I'ree Dispensary — Medicines, Doctor’s salary, Compounder, 
establislunent 

Arya Dharma Sangha Dhaniiasala-wagcs for sweeper and miscellaneous . . 

Dharniapala Day Celebrations 

Pree Primary School -Salaries, Plslablishnient 

Maha Bodhi Vidyalaya — Grant 

International Buddhist Institute 

Dharmacakra Festival 

Maha Bodhi Society — Oflice, Salaries, Kstablishment 
Dharniapala Kumara Vidyalaya — Maintenance of boys 
Mulagandhakuti Vihara — Salaries, Kstablishment 
Vaisakha Celebration 

iM. Vihara Jdbrary — Establishment, furniture, and Newspapers 
Maha Bodhi Journal — Kemitted to I Id. Quarters 

i)thcr Account 

Bombaj^ — Establishment, food . . 

Buddhagaya Centre — Establishment, food . . 

Delhi Centre- -Kstablishment, food 

Gangaram — l^^ood, School fees 

t ihfiom Cenli'c — ICstahlishment, food 

Gaya Centre— -P'slablishment, food 

Bumbini Centre — Establishment, food 

B. R. Barna* -Son’s School fees. Hoarding charges .. 

Mr. Da\ id . 

Lucknow Centre- -(irant for e.\penses 
Building Rt pairs 

Pt. Daulat Ram Kalia Estate -Legal fees, travelling 
Afalabar f^uddhist Mission- Establishment, food 
Madras Outre — Establishment, Food 
Live Slock — food anrl servant .. 


Rs. A. p. 

1,034 14 0 
2,470 8 9 

2,116 12 9 
567 11 6 
327 11 6 
1,715 3 3 
3,222 12 0 
3,187 0 0 
128 7 6 
5,929 5 0 
1,319 2 0 
4,920 2 () 
864 7 6 
342 5 6 
43 0 0 


1.239 6 0 
8,400 15 0 
35 15 6 
398 10 0 
15 0 0 
2,407 5 3 
1,656 7 6 
684 9 0 
26 5 6 
733 0 0 
59 6 0 
1,304 15 0 
1,212 12 0 
596 1 0 

3,018 0 0 


M isccllancous . Iccount 

Food for Bhikkhu.s, other inmates and Guests .. 9,196 13 6 

Mulagandhakuti Garden - Salaries .. .. .. 939 15 6 

Mr. Mahipala — deposit returned . . . . . . . . 4,970 10 0 

Interest . . 7 10 6 

l.oans .. .. .. .. .. .. 2,159 12 0 

Kerosine Oil for establi.shment . . . . . . . . 166 10 9 

Bank charges .. . 80 2 11 

Maha Bodhi Book Aijcncy — Printing and Purchasing of books, salaries . . 9,328 0 3 


Cash, Bank & Investments 
3% f,oan, 1963-65 at cost 
Imperial Bank of India C/A .. 
Imperial Bank of India F/D 
Central Ikank of India Ltd. C/A 
Cash in band 


1,520 10 0 
1,478 0 4 
30,000 0 0 
3,757 I 3 
1,411 15 7 


1,14,995 14 I 


Auditors* Report 

We have examined the above statement of receipts and paymeiits for the year 
ending 31st. December, 1948. With Books of Accounts, Counterfoils, receipts and 
vouchers and the Bank Accounts with the Imperial Bank of India, Benares and the 
Central Bank of India Ltd., have been verified by us and found to be' correct, 

Chatterjee & Chatterjee, 
Government Diplomaed Aceountanis & Auditors. 



MRS. FOSTER SCHOOLS 

Statement oj cash receipts and pa^nnents 

Rfxeipts 

To balance on 1-1-41 as per last a/c 
Add difference in Bank a/c 

Interests 
Securities 
Fixed Deposit . . 

Current a/c . . 

Income tax refund 
Fixed deposit a/c withdrawn 

Sale of Investments 

New Howrah Bridge Loan. F.V. Rs. 36,000/- .. .. 36,109 H 3 

Sarnath R. Society 

Recovery of advance — Bank a/c .. .. .. .. 1,000 0 0 

97,351 14 7 


Sgd./- K. SiRiNiVASA Nayaka Thera. 

Sgd./' Rajah Hkwavitarne. 

Sgd./- D. Valisinha, 

Trustees, Mrs. Foster Schools & Hospitals Fund. 


Rs. A. p. Rs. a. p. 
7,525 14 7 
62 8 9 

7,588 7 4 

28,488 12 0 
75 0 0 
260 8 0 

28,824 4 0 

3,829 8 0 
20,000 0 0 





aMd hospitals fund 

for the years from i. i. 41 to 31. 12. 4S. 


Rs. A. p. Rs. A. P. 

50.200 0 0 
2.000 0 0 
215 1 0 
4,170 5 0 

311 1 0 
50 0 0 

361 1 0 

Expenses for sale of investiiients . . . . . . . . 90 2 0 

Dhanmiapala Death duty incliuliiiii legal charges . . . . 28,000 0 0 

Sarnath M.B. Vidyalaya loan . . . . . . . . 10,000 0 0 

Balance on 31-12-48 

at Bank . . . . . . . . . . . . 2,315 5 7 


Payments 

By Sarnath M. B. Society transferred 

Rajagiriya School, Ceyhni 

Bank Commission and other charges . . 

Income Tax deducted 

Expenses for T.T. Refund 

Expenses for Exemption certificate . . 


97,351 14 7 


Auditor* s Report 

We have prepared the above accounts from the Cash Book, Bank Statements & 
Vouchers produced before us. We certify that these accounts are in accordance 
therewith. 


Calcutta, 

The 23rd August, 1949. 
8, Old Post Office Street, 


Sgd./- H, M. Mazumdar, 
Chartered Accountants (Auditors). 





DONATIONS OF RS. 50/- AND OVER RECEIVED DURING 1948 


Sri Aiiaiulilalji Poddur, Calcutta 

Anagarika Dharrnapala Trust, Ceylon (Monthly grant) 

Mr. L. Koon Wa, Burma 

Mr. K. Y. Kira, U. S. America 

Anagarika Dharrnapala Trust, Ceylon (Buddhagaya a/c) 

Seth J. K. Birla, Calcutta 

Mg. Gee, Siam 

Sir U Thwin, Rangoon 

Sahu Sinharatna, (Calcutta 

Sri Maniharsha Joli, Calcutta 

i.egacy left by Miss A. Christina Albers. Calcutta .. 

Messrs. Ceylon '"J'rudiiig Co, Burma 

Sri Ratna Narasingha, (Calcutta 

Sri Buddhiratana. Calcutta 

Mr. and Mrs. Raja Hewavitarne, CVylon 

Mr. Peter P. Pruce, Calcutta 

Mrs. O.lI.Po, Calcutta 

do. do. (U>. (for Sanehi N^iliara) 

Seth Bhagirathji Kanoria, Calcutta 
Mr. P. W. Kcrnaiulo, CVylon .. 

Messrs Commonwealth Jewellers, Calcutta 

Her Excellency Airs. Sarojini Naidu, Lucknow 

Me.ssrs. vSurajmiill Nagarniull, Calcutta 

Sri D. Valisinha, Calcutta 

Seth Bhagirathji Mohota, Calcutta 

Sri Keshab Chandra Gupta, Calcutta 

Sir Bijaya Prasad Singh Roy, Calcutta . . 

Sri Naresh Nath Alookerjee, CTalcutta 
Shoychhanag Lhawang Tscring, Lhassa .. 

Lady Evadne <le Silva. Ceylon 
Mr. T. Amarasuriya, Ccyk^i .. 

Mrs. & Afr. D. A. D. F. Jayasekera, CVylon 

Air. S. de S. Jayasinha, Ceylon 

G. M. D. Hinniaptathamy, Ceylon 

Mr. W. B. W. Welgolle, Ceylon 

Mrs. R. S. Pulgcr, Darjeeling 

Messrs. J. S. Tait & Co., Bareilly 

Mr. M. F. do Silva, CVylon . . 

Sri Parbutty Churn Law, Calcutta 
Sri jayanlilal Parekh, Calcutta 
Mr. D. R. Wcerappuli, Shanghai 
Dr. R. L. Soni, Burma 
Dr. jogendra Nath Alaitra, Calcutta 
Mrs. Bhadravvathi Fernando, Ceylon 
Dr. Bimala Churn Law, Calcutta . - 
Messrs. Ceylon Trading Co., Karachi 
do. do. do. Bangalore ' 

Mr. N. H. Aron, Ceylon 

Mrs. Lydia M. Jayawickrama, Ceylon 

Received at Buddhaejaya 

Lama Seng J eng . . - . , - . 

Received at New Delhi ^ 

Tibetan Trade Delegation . . 

Dr. Thanat Khoman 


Rs. *A. P. 

2,500 0 0 

2,400 0 0 

L500 0 0 

1,150 0 0 

1,000 0 0 
520 0 0 
498 0 0 
300 0 0 
201 0 0 
201 0 0 
150 1 0 
150 0 0 
101 0 0 
101 0 0 
100 0 0 
100 0 0 
100 0 0 
100 0 0 
100 0 0 
100 0 0 
100 0 0 
100 0 0 
100 0 0 
100 0 0 
100 0 0 
100 0 0 
100 0 0 
100 0 0 
100 0 0 
100 0 0 
100 0 0 
100 0 0 
83 0 0 
83 0 0 
75 0 0 
50 0 0 
50 0 0 
50 0 0 
50 0 0 
50 0 0 
50 0 0 
50 0 0 
50 0 0 
50 0 0 
50 0 0 
50 0 0 
50 0 0 
50 0 0 
50 0 0 

50 0 0 

200 0 0 
50 0 0 


Received a1 Saniath 

Anagarika Dhaniniapala Trust, Ceylon (monthly grant) 

Air. S. D. M. Maheepala, Ceylon 

Mr. J. Faring, Lhasa 

Ven’ble M. Devananda Thera, Ceylon . . 

Mr. B. Navaratna, Ceylon . . 

Dr. Pryns Hopkins, California 

His Excellency U Win & Party, Burma 


Rs. A. P. 
14,400 0 0 
100 0 0 
50 0 0 
150 0 0 
50 0 0 
" 50 0 0 
100 0 0 



Mrs. Foster Schools & Hospitals Fund . . 

Mr. ^M. James Appuhamy, Ceylon 
Galawa Kannapa Shurpu, Tibet 
Mr. W. K. Pcdrick Singlio, Ceylon 
Kannapa Lama & Party, Tibet 
J. W. Jhan Giani, Banrein 
Mr. H. (t. George, Mombasa 
Mrs. Arthur Moonasinghe, Ceylon 
Mr. Jiiharaj Barua & others, Chittagong 
Mr. T. A. Gunasekara, Ceylon 
„ Teoh Khay Cheong, Penang 
„ U. V. Molioltala, Ceylon 

„ K. Kadiruwel Naidu Upasaka, Ceylon 

Sikkim Darbar, Gangtok 
Mr. G. K. Arnolis Apimhainy, Ceylon .. 

It.R.H. Prince Dhani Nivat, Siam 
Mrs. S Hewavitarne, Ceylon . . 

The I fonJ^ Secretary, Y.M.B.A., Rangoon (Burma) 

Mr. R. 1). J.. Fernando, Ceylqn 
All India Arya (Hindu) Dharma Sewa .Sangha. Delhi (Sri J. K. Birlaji) 
Mrs. Thakin Mya, Burma 
U Ba 'Phein, U Hla iK- Hla 1‘e, Hurm.i .. 

Mr. Sadu Tsliang, Kalimpong 
„ P. D. Silva, Malaya 
Shri Ram Deo Ji Padia, New Delhi 
„ Gajanand Modi, Calcutta 
The President, District Board, Banaras . . 

The Managing Trustee, Anagarika Dharinapala Trust, Ceylon 
The U. P. (k)vcrnment, Lucknow 
L. Koon Wa, Burnia 

The Proprietor, Jaipuria Company, Banaras 
Seth Tcjram Ramniwa.s, Asliapur 
H. Bindeshwari Prasad, Cliiraigaon 
Mr. K. S. Suiularam, Banaras 
Mr. P. S. Leong, Calcutta .. 

U Kyaw Khine, Embassy of the LTnion of Burma, New Delhi 
Rai Bahadur Moongtu Lai Tapuria, Calcutta 
Mr. Tanant Nava, Siam 

Seth Jagannath Bajoria Charitable Trust, Calcutta 
Sjt. Prem Singh Choulian, Teonda 
Mr. G. W. De Silva it Mr. P. D. Silva, Malaya . 

Dr. Thanat Khonian, New Delhi 
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DONATIONS RECEIVED FOR EXTENSION AND 3RD STOREY OF THE 
HEADQUARTERS BUILDING 




Rs. 

A. 

p. 

The Government of China (China Block in memory 

of His Holiness 




Tai Hsu) 


10,000 

0 

0 

Small donations . . 


5,500 

0 

0 

Maha Bodhi Society of Ceylon . . . . 


3,000 

0 

0 

Mr. R. Samage, Ceylon (/or electric installation) 


1,400 

0 

0 

Mr. and Mrs. D. C. Fernando, Ceylon . . 


1,500 

0 

0 

Messrs. Ceylon Trading Co., Burma . . 


1,500 

0 

0 

Dr. & Mrs. D. T. R. Gunawardhene, Ceylon 


1,500 

0 

0 

E. M. Pinhamy Ralahamy, Ceylon 


1,500 

0 

0 

Prof. Tan Yun Shan, Santiniketan 


1,500 

0 

0 

Messrs. L, O. E. de Silva & M. L. Hewa, Ceylon . . 


1,500 

0 

0 

Muhandiram & Mrs, N. W. J. Mudalige, Ceylon .. 


2,000 

0 

0 

Dr. D. E, Wijewardene, Ceylon ifor furniture) .. 


250 

0 

0 

Mrs. Ellen Senanayakc, Ceylon (for furniture) . . 


250 

0 

0 


Totai. . . 

31,400 

0 

0 



UST OF UFE MEMBERS 


1. Madam Yeoh Siew Earn, 

Penang. 

3. Senator U Ba Thein, B.A., T.P.S., 
Burma. 

5. C. N. Mookcrjee, Esqr., 

Honglily. 

f). H. E. Dr. (\ J. Fao, 

China. 


17. M. K. de Silva, Esqr., 

Ceylon. 

18. Dr. C. W. W. Kaimangara, 

Ceylon. 

19. U Da Aung Zan, 

Bari sal. 

20. D. R. Weerappuli, Esqr., 

CTiina. 


7. Selh Krishna Dayalji Jalan, 
Calcutta. 


21. K. T. Wlmalasekara, Esqr., 
Ceylon. 


8. R. M. Peiris, Esqr., 

Ceylon. 

9, P. D. Richard, Esqr., 

Ceylon. 

10. Mrs. Anora Jayasuriya, 

Ceylon. 

11. .Sir U. Htoon Aung Gyaw, 

Burma. 

12. Seth Mangturamji Jayapuria, 

Calcutta. 

13. Seth Mohanlalji Jalan, 

Calcutta. 


22. Seth Ram Narainji Bhojnagarwala, 

Calcutta-7. 

23. Lt.-Col. Ra Ohn, 

Burma. 

24. lh*of. Tan Yun Shan, 

Santiniketan. 

25. ])r, Bimala Churn Law, 

M.A., B.L., PH.D. 

Calcutta. 

26. Lt. Comd. Than Pe, 

Burma. 

27. Mrs. S. L. Wijesingha, 

Ceylon. 


14. K. S. Sundaram, Esqr., 

Benares. 

15. Seth Madanlalji Jhunjhunwala, 

Calcutta. 


28. Mrs. D. W. Wijewardene, 

Ceylon. 

29. C. Wije.singha, Esqr., 

Ceylon. 


16. Elius F. Glockner, Esqr., 
America. 


30. P. Robert Dias, Esqr,, 
Ceylon. 
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31. Muhjindiram D. A. D. P. Jayasekara, 

Ceylon. 

32. H. J. W. Waidyakulatilaka 

Veda Arachhi, Esqr., 
Ceylon. 

33. G. G. Charles, Esqr., 

Calcutta. 

34. Dr. R. T., Soni, 

Burma. 

\3S. Dr. Nalinaksha Datta, 

Calcutta. 

36. C^apt. Sir H. S. Rankin, Bart, 

Scotland. 

37. C. H. Gratry. Esqr., 

Calcutta. 

38. A. D. E. Eiyanage, Esqr., 

Ceylon. 

3^^. A. R. Seinage. Esqr., 

Ceylon. 

40. M. C. Dhiman, Esqr., 

Howrah. 

41,. Tenclong Tliethong Lama, 

Tibet. 

42. Mrs. Hemlata Tagore, 

' Puri. 

43. S. C. Mazumdar, Esqr., 

* ' ’ Calcutta. 

44. Parbutty Churn Law, Esqr., 

Calcutta. 


45. Madam Lim Saw Ean, 

Penang. 

46. Dr. Jogendra Nath Maitra, 

Calcutta. 

47. U Shan Htoon U, 

Calcutta. 

48. Madam Khoo Ai Lean, 

Penang. 

49. J. K. Parekh, Esqr., 

Calcutta. 

50. Dr. R. Jayasingha, 

Burma. 

51. T. N. Sherpa, Esqr., 

Kalimpong. 

52. Yishe Phinto, Esqr., 

Kalimpong. 

53. Tashi Norbu, Esqr., 

Kalimpong. 

54. Mr^. Nicholas Roerich, 

Kalimpong. 

55. Sahu Maniharshajoti, 

Calcutta. 

5f). folm Warren Swalc-Ryaii, Esqr., 
Burma. 

57. Capt.' James Tate, 

Burma. 

58. F. R: Seneviratne, Esqr., 

Burma. 

59. K. Y. Kira, Esqr., 

U. S. America. 



60. A. S. R. Chari, Esqr., 
Bangalore. 


7S. Rai Bahadur G. V. Swaika, 
Calcutta. 


61. Sri Ganga Charan Lai. 

Gorakpore. 


76. P. n. .Silva, Esqr., 
Malaya. 


62. Sister Anagarika Goutami, 
Ceylon. 


77. T. I). Dcnsa])a, Esqr., 
Sikkim. 


63. Haridas Majimidar, Esqr., 

Calcutta. 

64. K. AllxTt Perera, lCs((r.. 

Ceylon. 

65. L. N. Wijetuiiga, Esfji*., 

Ceylon. 

66. 1). J. Kumarage, Esqr., 

Ceylon. 

67. T.-^ewang Goinpo, Esqr., 

Lhassa. 

68. Dnrjee Gyaljen, Esqr , 

TJiassa. 

69. Gadhey KhauqKU F>qr,, 

Lhassa. 

70. Kalon Thsewang Regzin, 

Kashmir. 

71. Dr. H. K. T. De Zylva, 

Ceylon. 

72. Seth Bhagirathji Mohota, 

Calcutta. 


78. His Highness 

PoldcMi Thondu]) Namgyal, 

Maharaj Kumar of Sikkim 
Sikkim. 

7*K J\usi ^ili.stri, Es(jr.. 

Bombay. 

SO. (i. I). JayasundaiT, Esip*., 

Ceylon. 

81. C. n. A. Gunawardhana, 

Ceylon. 

82. C. D. A. Cjimawardhana. Esqr., 

Ceylon. 

S3. .Maliakoue Raniasinlia, Esqr., 
Ceylon. 

84. Raden ] .adrang, E.S(|., 

Kalimj)ong. 

85. Daw Saw Yin (Mrs. O. H. Po), 

Calcutta, 

86. N. C. I). T. Guuasekera, Esqr., 

Ceylon. 


73. Dondup Phuntsog, Esqr., 
Lhassa. 


87. Mrs. C, A. Hewavitarne, 
Ceylon. 


74. Pandit T. N. Dar, 

Calcutta. 


88. E. S. Wijeratne, Esqr., 
Ceylon. 



89. 

Muhandiran N. W. J. Mudalige, 

104. 

T. C. D. Al)eyagunawardhana, Esqr., 

» 

\ 

• Ceylon. 


Ceylon. 

90. 

Mrs. M. B. Koelman, ^ 

105. 

D. S. Gunwardhana, Esqr., 


Ceylon. 


Ceylon. 

91. 

Muhandirain G. B, K, Jayaratne, 

106. 

Edmund Samarasekara, Esqr., 

' 

Ceylon. 


Ceylon. 

92. 

Muhandiram D. R. C. Nanayakkara, 

107. 

C. A. Ariyatilaka, Esqr., 


Ceylon. 


Ceylon. 

93. 

Cyril Soyza, Esqr., 

108. 

Justin Kotalawala, Esqr., 

> 

Ceylon. 


Ceylon. 

m. 

Daya Hewavitarne, Esqr., 

109. 

A. P. Weerasinghe, Esqr., 

95. 

Ceylon. 


Vidane Aratchi, 

Ceylon. 

Sasana Chandra Molligoda, Esqr., 



Ceylon. 

110. 

D. D. Arampatha, Esqr., 

96. 

M. D. Gunasena, Esqr., 


Ceylon. 

% 

97. 

Ceylon. 

Ven’ble Malewana Nanissara Thera, 
Ceylon. 

111. 

N. V. G. Amarasena, Esqr., 

Ceylon. 

Dr. D. E. Wijewardene, 



112. 

,98. 

Dr. D. T. R. Gunawardhana, 


Ceylon. 


Ceylon. 

113. 

Mrs. Ellen Senanayake, 

99. 

N. Porolis Fernando, Esqr., 


Ceylon. 


Ceylon. 

114. 

A. D. Appuhamy, Esqr., 

100. 

Mrs. A. S. F. Wijegunaratne, 


Ceylon. 


Ceylon. 

115. 

L. Jayasundara, Esqr., c.c.s., 

/ioi. 

M. D. Yapa, Esqr., j.p.. 


Ceylon. 


Ceylon. 

116. 

Dr. Simon de Silva, 

|02. 

Mrs. A. L. W. Ratnayake, 


Ceylon. 

r 

Ceylon. 



1 


117. 

M. H. Jayatilaka, Esqr., 

^03. 

D. M. Ratnayake, Esqr., 


Proctor, S.C., 

1 

Ceylon. 


Ceylon. 
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118. E. D. Nagahawatte, Esqr., 
Ceylon! 


129. A. G. Wickramapala, Esqr., 
Ceylon. ' 


119. B. A. dc Silva Esqr., 
Ceylon. 


130. A. G. Hinniappuhami,Esqr., 
Ceylon. 


120. D. F. J. Perera, Esqr., 

Proctor and Notary, 
Ceylon. 

121. D. A. P. Aboysekara, Esqr., 

Ayurvedic Physician, 
Ceylon. 


131. Dr. Miss B. D. Jayasundare, 

Ceylon. 

132. Dr. E. R. Abeyesundara, 

Ceylon, 

133. Lady Evadne Dc Silva, 

Ceylon. 


122, D. S. Alpi Singlio, Esqr., 
Ceylon. 


134. S. Siroros, Esqr., 

North Siam. 


123. S.E. Fernando, E.sqr,, 
Ceylon. 


135. Sri Keshav Dev Jalan, 
Calcutta. 


124. W. H. Hendrick, Esqr., 
Ceylon. 


136. Rev. Eswatte Dhammatilaka, 
Ceylon. 


125. B. H. Williom, Esqr., 
Ceylon. 


137. Sri Jyotish Chandra Ghose, 
Calcutta. 


126. J. G. Fernando, Esqr., 
Ceylon. 


138. Pembala, Esqr., 

Tibet, 


127. W. D. Paulis Appuhami, Esqr., 
Ceylon. 


139. Karniwang Chang, Esqr., 
\ Tibet. 


128. Mrs. S. Hewavitarne, 
Ceylon. 


140. Suresh Chandra Roy, Esqr., 
Calcutta. 



USX OF LIFE SUBSCRIBERS 


1. Dr. Paira Mall, m.d., 

■ • Amritsar. 

2. Dharamadasa Banij, Esqr,, 

Siam. 

3. Rani C. Dorji, 

Kalimpong. 

4. Mrs. N. Hewavitarne, 

Ceylon. 

5. Kumar T. N. Pulger, 

Darjeeling. 

6. Sir Kaiser Shumser Jung Bahadur, 

Khatmandu. 

7. C. E. Joseph Alles, Esqr., 

Ceylon. 

8. Mrs. R. S. Pulger, 

Darjeeling. 

9. Lady A. E. de Silva, 

Ceylon. 

lU N. Moonesinghe, Esqr., c.c.s., 
Ceylon. 

11. Dr. W. L. Vitharana, 

Ceylon. 

15. Miss Tejawathi Piyadasa, 

Ceylon. 

!» 

16. D. L. F. Pedris, Esqr., j.p,, 

Ceylon. 

17. P. W. Rodrigo, Esqr., 

f Ceylon. 

I 

18. D. C. R. Gunawardana, Esq., c.c.s., 

Ceylon. 

9, Lt. Col. E. F. J. Payne, r.e., c.r.e., 
Pakistan. 

!0. Sir Biren Mookerjee, 

Calcutta. 


21 . Mandas Esqr., 

Nepal. 

22. G. G. Cleather, Esqr., 

Calcutta. 

23. E. A. I. Mackay, Esqr., 

London. 

24. Sir U Thwin, kt., 

Burma. 

25. Teoli Kliay Cheang, Esqr., 

Penang. 

26. W. S. Soy.sa, Esqr., 

Ceylon. 

27. S. Sanjiva Dev, Esqr., 

Tummapudi (S. India). 

28. Madam Lim Saw Ean, 

Penang. 

29. Yeoh Siew Earn, Esqr., 

Penang. 

30. Sahu Govindlal Manadar, Esqr., 

Nepal. 

32. Otto Orlowsky, 

Germany. 

33. F. A. Abeywardene, Esqr., 

Ceylon. 

34. Muhandirani G. C. F. Ratnasekara, 

Ceylon. 

35. K. N. G. Johanis Appuhamy, Esqr., 

Ceylon. ' 

36. V. G. Harmanis Appuhamy, Esqr., 

Ceylon. 

37. B. R. Dissanayaka, Esqr., 

Ceylon.. 

38. Hon. Mr. H. W. Amarasooriya, m.p., 

Ceylon. 
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